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NOTHS ON CHINESE ALCHEMY 
(Supplementary to Joknon's A Study of Chinese Alchemy) 
By A. Wauey 





LCHEMY, on th 
of reasonable inquiry, has usually boon studied ax part of what 
‘no may call the pre-history of science. But if, to uso a favonrite 
phraso, wo aro to seo in alchemy morely "the erudle of chen 
. whatever its initial charm, to lose pation 
aan infancy protracted through vome fifteen conturies t 
Tt is certain in any can that another aspect of alehom: 
internst ax a branch of cultural history has hitherto been stra 
noglectod. Mr, Walter Scott, for example, omits alchemistio writings 
from his great edition of the Hermetioa on the od ground that they 
‘are merely “masses of rubbish”, But if texts are to be dismissed 
as rubbish because they contain beliefs that we emnot share, I seo 
no reason why the religions and philosophical parts of the Hermetion 
(and with them many books which to-day enjoy a far wider popularity) 
should continue to claim attention, It is a curios fact that 
if alchemists had been cannibals, insteud of civilized town-dwellers, 
no one at the present day would venture to question the interest 
nul importance of studying their d 
of endd 
favre is clear, and in eae 





























is uncivilized man. 
Yoke Vi. PARE 1. 
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adequate. So soon as we reach in the history of the human mind 
‘a point where it begins to establish contact with our own ways of 
thought, objectivity must to some extent begin to recede. For 
example, no writer has succeeded in viewing minds even so remote 
from us as those of the early Christian Fathers with the scientific 
detachment of an anthropologist discussing, say, the religious beliefs 
of a Melanesian, Fortunately, the Chinese occupy, in this respect, 
‘a rather unusual position, Owing to their remoteness and the absence 
of traditions common with our own, we ean follow their mental history. 
with some degree of detachment to a point far beyond what. would 
be possible in Europe, We can apply the methods of anthropology 
to civilized man, and so at least in one portion of mankind view in 
continuity processes that in the West are disjointed by our own 
irony or sympathy. Moreover, in China the continuity is actually 
far greater than in our own world, ‘The great Aryan invasions that 
in Europe, the Near East, and India, set a barrier between history 
and prehistory did not affect China at any rate in such a way as 
‘markedly to dissociate her from her past.! More than any other 
creators of culture, the Chinese remained in contact with Neolithic 
mentality, and it is possible in China to see in their proper setting 
‘and consequently to understand ideas and customs that elsewhere 
appear arbitrary and disconnected. 

Such, as I shall show,? seems to me to be the case with alchemy, 

‘The subject, particularly at its outset, is a very complicated one, 
and I have therefore thought it better to present these notes in a 
rather schematic form. Here is the first tex 








1. Han Shu xxv, 12 recto, line 8. 

(The wizard Li] Shao-chiin said to the Emperor [Wu Ti of Han] = 
“Sacrifice to the stove [fff tao] and you will be able to summon 
* things’ [ie. spirits]. Summon spirits and you will be able to change 
cinnabar powdor into yellow gold. With this yellow gold you may 
make vessels to eat and drink out of, You will then increase your 
span of life, Having increased your span of life, you will be able to 
see the fisien {il of P'éng-lai that is in the midst of the sea, ‘Then 
you may perform the sacrifices féng and shan, and escape death.” 





' That the Aryans reached the western fringe of China is, of course, established. 
Whether they penetrated into the interior and whether any of China's early enemies 
were Aryans i atl uncertain, 

4 Seo particularly p. 18, 


NOTES ON CHINESE ALCHEMY B 


Comment 

(a) Date of the Passage 

This passage also occurs in the History of Ssu-ma Chien (Treatise 
on the Sacrifices Féng and Shan, Bk. xxviit, Chavannes, vol. ii, 
p. 465) But this treatise of Ssu-ma Ch’ien is almost certainly: 
a late addition to the text. We know that even by the first century 
‘A.D. many of the original chapters had been lost. What now poses 
as the Treatise on Féng and Shan, though it contains some information, 
on this subject, is in reality an account of religion in general. Almost 
the whole of the treatise occurs practically verbatim in the account 
of Worship and Sacrifice, € ji8 xf, which forms chap. xxv of the 
Han Shu. The bulk of the treatise is irrelevant to Ssu-ma Ch'ien’s 
purpose, but perfectly appropriate to an account of Worship and 
Sacrifice. 

Tt is safer, therefore, to regard this passage, the earliest reference 
to alchemy in any literature,? as belonging to the first century .n. 
rather than the first century ».c. 





(®) Literary Form of the Passage 

‘The passage is one of those rhetorical eatence of which early Chinese 
writers are so fond. They have been discussed by Masson-Oursel 
‘and Maspero. Their intention is dramatic rather than logical. Such 
logical connections as exist are implied rather than expressed. ‘The 
most difficult step to follow is the statement: “ Having increased 
‘your span of life, you will be able tose... Asien.” Itimplies, perhaps, 
‘theory that Asien (Immortals) are only visible to those whose span 
of life at any rate makes some approach to their own, ‘The whole 
process leads up to the performance of the sacrifices Feng and Shan, 
through which the Emperor will obtain immortality, Alchemy, 
then, is here regarded as the third in a series of performances, which 
Jead ultimately to an Emperor becoming immortal. Viewed in this 
light alchemy does not concem people in general, but only the 
Emperor. It would, however, be pedantic to interpret logically 
a passage that is essentially rhetorical. 





1 The Ssu-ma Chien passage is identical with the Han Shu from f. 3 verso to 
1. 82 recto of chap. xxviii 

= Leaving aside the texts published by R. Campbell Thompson in his The 
Chemiatry of the Ancient Asiyrians, Luzac, 1923. These do not deal with the 
manufacture of gold nor af an elixie of life, 





4 A. WALEY— 


(©) Character of the Passage in its Bearing on Alchemy 

‘Those familiar with the literature of Chinese alchemy will admit 
that this passage is curiously isolated, The idea that drinking from 
vessels of alchemic gol is a way of increasing longevity is, however, 
not unknown to the later literature, Pao PXu Tou (iv, 17 recto, |. 2) 
says: “If with this alchemical gold you make dishes and bowls, 
and cat and drink out of them, you shall live long,” Tt was indeed 
‘accepted that artificial gold MR yt 1 #& Af “was superior to 
‘the natural." But the “‘increase in longevity” is in all later 
literature regarded as an ond in itself, attainable by ordinary people, 
and not merely as a means by which the Emperor might become 
immortal, 











2, Tho Story of Chéng Wei, from Huan ‘Tan's Hin Lun ® 

‘Thore was once a courtier of the Han dynasty, named Ch'ng Wei 
FE (Wt, who was fond of the Yellow and White Art, His wife was 
the daughter of a magician, He was often obliged to follow the 
Emperor's chariot, but had no seasonable clothing. ‘This very much 
vexed him, His wife said : “I will ask [the spirita] to send two 
strips of strong silk." Whereupon the strong silk appeared in front 
of him with no apparent reason, Ch’éng Wei tried to make gold 
according to the directions of the sf ¥f) $M“ Vast treasure in 
tho Pillow." Ho was unsuccessful, and his wife, going to look wt him, 
found him just fanning the ashes in order to heat the retort. In 
the retort: was some quicksilver. She suid: “Just lot me seo what 
T can do,” and from her pocket produced a drug, « small quantity 
of which sho threw into the retort. A ver) short while afterwards 
sho took the retort out (of the furnace), and there was solid ailver all 
complete! (The husband then posters her to teach him the secret, 
Dut she refuses to do s0 and finally, worried into madness, she rushes 
into the strost, smears herself with mud, and shortly afterwards 
expires.) y 





§ Pao Pu Tew, xvi, 6 recto, 1.1, For Po Pou Tew (the paeudonym of Ko Hung), 
h century aut, ace below, p. 9. ‘The name is often wrongly written Pao Po 
‘Tho character fh in, howover, only pronounced Po when it moans a 














Hons in the Ch‘an Sh Yao Chih, the book is loa 
‘The story is quoted by Pao Pu Tex (xvi, 3 verso, 1.1), who merely introduces 
with the words $f JE tl) Hf Huan Chanshan (ve, Huan Tian $M) say 
But on the next page » vimiler ancedote in specifically quoted ax being from Huan 
Tan's Hein OW'Gon 3 BE. which is evidently the sam ax the Hein Lun 39h Hr. 
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Comment on the Story of Ch'éng Wei 

‘Huan T’an, from whose book this story is quoted, died ©. a.p, 25, 
aged about 70, Of Ching Wei himself nothing further is known ; 
Dut there seems to be no reason to doubt that such a person lived 
in the first century n.c. or earlier, and was addicted to alchemic 
experiments, ‘Thus we may assume that alchemy existed under the 
Han dynasty; but the literature of the period is surprisingly silent 
fon the subject, Wang Ch’ung in his Lun Heng? denounces a vast 
number of other Taoist-credulities. It is hard to believe that if 
alchemy had been at all prominent he would not have singled it out: 
for attack, 

Other Han literature (Huai Nan T'su, for example) is equally silent 
But T emphasize the silence of Wang Ch'ung because it was against 
just such practices thot his book was directed, 

‘There seems no reason to doubt (as we shall seo presently) that 
in the second and third centuries alchemy was already under full way, 
But the biographies of famous magicians and recluses who lived at 
this poriod say nothing about it, For example, in the official 
biographion of Hsi Kang, AR ME (A.v. 228-62, Chin Shu xlix, 8+ 
San Kuo Chik xxi, 4), there is no mention of alchemy, nor does Hi 
Klang refer to it in his surviving works. Yet it is as an alchemist 
that he figures in popular tradition. 











$. The Te'an Tung Chi $8 TA) 
(a) Nature of the Work 

‘This, the most popular of all alchemic books, consists of ninety 
paragraphs (the division, like that of Lao Teu’s Tao Tz Ching, was 
made for convenience by a late editor) partly in prose, partly in verse 
of five, or more often four, words to the line, It is, essentially, an 
application of the cosmic doctrines of the I Ching $4 %{ to the 
principles of alchemy. But the alchemical processes are alluded to 
in veiled Ianguage, and a person unfamiliar with alchemic literature 
might easily suppose that the book dealt with the theories of the 
1 Ching. 














4 In pro-Man literature there are no references to alehemy. 
4 Midile of the Sst century A.D. Translated by Forke. 
© tn hie vurviving works; but possibly he aid romething about the subjeet in 
is loot Chung en which dealt sith jft fi (o2- Taoist divinities and adepto) and 
BK 4 (wold and silver; ie. tho art of making gold and silver 2) 
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(b) The Title 

Tean Tung CKi means something like “Union of Compared 
Correspondences”. Concerning what thes correspondences are, 
there exist several theories: (a) A series of correspondences between, 
the principles of the L Ching and those of alchemy ; (b) A series of 
correspondences between the processes by which the world came into 
existence, and the process by which the Elixir comes into existence ; 
(¢) Te'an means strictly “a comparison of three things”. ‘These 
three things, according to a work of ¢, a,b. 1,000, are lead, mercury, 
‘and sulphur, all of which can be reduced to the same prime substance 
‘andl are therefore essentially identical, 

(o) The Author 

‘Tho book is attributed to a certain Wei Po-yang $f HY or 
* Po-yang of Wei”. ‘This is clearly a pseudonym, 

Po-yang is tho“ style” of Lao Tu, and it is clear that there has 
doen some confusion between the legend of Lao Tm and that of 
Wei Po-yang, Pao Pin Tou (ii, 6 recto, 1. 9) says: Ah 3M ay HE 
hh BD. ATH % He te MS ME HE “No one ever got 
higher tao than Po-yang. He had a son named ‘Tsung, who served 
the Wei State and eoame a general.” 

Tt in clear that Pao Pov Tou is not here talking of Lao Tzu (whom 
he calls Lao, Luo Tau, Lao Chiin, eto.), but of someone less well known, 
But Lao ‘Tzu had, according to Ssu-ma Ch'ien, “a son named Tsung.” 
Moreover, Pao Pu Tzu elsewhere (viii, f. 1 verso, 1. 4) mentions 
Po-yang ns a “keeper of archives’. Hero again, although there is 
obvious confusion with Lao Tau, who was also an archivist, I do not 
think that Pao P'u Tzu is speaking of Lao Tzu himslf, 

‘The author of the Ts'an T"ung Ch’, however, is generally considered 
to have flourished ¢, A.D, 120-50. If we accept this, we must suppose 
that he took as his pseudonym the name of an ancient sage, a sort 
of counterpart of Lao Tzu, called Po-yang of the Wei State, in contra 
distinction to Lao Tzu, who was Po-yang of the Chou State. A con 
fusion between Po-yang, the ancient sage and Po-yang, author of 
the Ts'an Tung Ch'i seems to me also to exist in Ko Hung’s Shin 
Hsien Chuan, which gives the longest extant account of Po-yang, 

+The Yn Chi BW AG ME. chap, 000, Thin series of Taoint 
text be No, 1020 in Wieger's index to the ‘Taoist Canon, 


# This book in neveral times quoted in Pei Sung-chib's Eb 2 commentary 
on the San Kwo Ohih (preface dated 420 4.0.). ‘The quotations correspond with the 
ook wi it now exists, With regard to ita authorship, sce below. 
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It is clear from the position in which Ko Hung places Wei Po-yang 
that he regards him as an “ancient sage”, not as a personage of the 
Latter Han dynasty ; for he puts him in an initial chapter, the other 
subjects of which are Kuang-ch’ng Tzu (wholly mythical ; con- 
temporafy with the Yellow Emperor), Lao Tzu and P'éng Tsu the 
Chinese Methusalah, who “at the end of the Yin dynasty was already 
707 years old". Wei Po-yang, says the Shin Hoien Chuan, was a 
man of Wa; and after a long anecdote which will be found in Giles's 
Biographical Dictionary and does not here concern us, there follows 
this information: “Po-yang made the Ts’an T'wng Ch'i and the 
Wachsing hsiang-lei (‘That the Five Elements have an {underlying} 
similarity’) in three chapters. Verbally they concern the Book of 
Changes, but in point of fact they use the symbols of the Book of 
Changes as a cover for the discussion of alchemy, ff J}. But 
ordinary Confucians, knowing nothing of alchemy, have commented 
‘on the book as though it were a treatise on Yin and Yang (the male 
‘and female principle), and in this way completely misunderstood it.” 

Deapite the fact that Ko Hung (reputed author of the Shin Hsien 
Chuan) cortainly regards Wei Po-yang asa sage of remote and shadowy 
times, he gives a very true and sensible description of the Té'an T’ung 
Wi which was (according to the usual hypothesis) in reality written 
by the second century author who used Wei Po-yang as his pseudonym, 

One of the “ordinary Confueians” who, not understanding 
alchemy, mistook the work for a discussion of the Book of Changes, 
seemed to have been Yi Fan, BE WW (4.0, 164-233) ; for in the Ching 
Tien Shik Wén * (* Textual Criticism of the Classics") by Lu Té-ming, 
in the section on the Book of Changes with which the work begins, 
we find: MN 2: Ra BF AF A Fan 
in his commentary on the Tr'an T’ung Ch's says, *'The character 7 
(Changes) is composed of Sun above Moon. 

‘The book is therefore referred to by Yui Fan about a.p. 290, and 
by Ko Hung c. a.v, $20, Henceforward it is mentioned fairly 
frequently, For example, in the poems of Chiang Yen* (end of 
the fifth century) — 


4 This in an alternative name for chap ili of the book. 

+ About .n, 0. T owe this reference to Di. Hu Sti. 

‘This passage is capable of various interpretations. No commentary by Ya Fan 
on the Tyan Tung CKi survives. We might punctuate  Y¢ Fan (saye] the com: 
rentaty on the Tan T'sag Chisays . ..” But for our purposes the result remains 
the same: the existence of the Tyan Tung Chi is already referred to early in the 
thind century. 

“TE 3 BEI. chap. Hil of 5 vero. Sot Pu Teung Kean edition. 
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Text 
we ll ® 
cae ea 

“He proved the truth of the Ze'an Tung Chi; 

Ina golden furnace he melted the Holy Dru 

In the next (the sixth) century, there is curious hiatus, ‘The 

book is not mentioned in the bibliography (chap, xxiv) of the Hisdory 
Sui Dynasty, Possibly the author meant to put it in asa treatise 

on the Five Elements, but realized that this was a mistake, without 
howover, remembering to repair his error by entering it among ‘Taoist 
books. It duly appears, however, in the bibliography of the old 
‘Tang History as— 

JD) fi) $2 Chapter 2. 

KB MM. Chaptor 1 
(he Te’an T'ung OR of the Chou dynasty Book of Changes”; 
“The Five Elements Resembling one Another of the Chou dynasty 
Book of Changes." 

As the heading of the titlos implies, the work is here accepted 
ax a study of the Book of Changes, and it is catalogued as a trentise 
on the Five Elements. Finally, in the tenth century it was divided 
into ninety sections or paragraphs and commented pon by P’Eng 
Hino % WR. 

(@) The Style of the Te'an Tung CRI, 

Attempts are sometimes made to date texts of this kind hy the 
thyme-system used in verse portions, ‘This is dangerous. We know, 
for example, that in the T'ang dynasty at least three rhyme systems 
‘wore used concurrently : (1) an intentionally archaic one with an 
approximation to the rhymes of the Book of Odes; used in enlogies, 
to., written in four-syllable verse ; (2) the rhymes of Old Pootry ” 
4 Wy, songs, ete. ; (3) the strict rhyme-system of the Tang dynasty. 
‘The opinion of the great Chu Hi (1180-1200) upon the Ts’an T’ung 
CH has often been quoted : 4B fil AC Te BE RE. Ze He 
ZRAHBRL LAE RMR Ew KSA 
We te aR 

“The Ts'an T’ung Chi is from the literary point of view very well 
written and would actually seem to be by some capable writer of the 


Taoist Canon, Wieger No, 0. 
* Chu Tow Ya Lei, Wk. 125, 
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Latter Han period, It contains frequent allusions to ancient. books, 
aand these make it hard for a movlern readler to understand.” 

Iris very difficult to know how much value should he attached to 
this judgment, Chu Hsi was not primarily a literary critic or historian 
of style, Again, Lin Chin-wing 4 §& 4," more of a specialist 
in these matters, says: ff @F Me @ HW te 2 3 “OF 
old books only the Ts'an T’ung Ch'é has a style resembling that of 
pre-Chin works.” It is not clear whether Liu actually means to 
imply that the book is a Chou Dynasty work, or morcly that it is 
‘4 successful imitation of Chou style, Against these two views may 
be set that of the Catalogue of Ch'ien Lung’s Four Libraries, which 
for very inadequate reasons places the book at the end of Tang. 

At the present point in our inquiry there seems no reason to doubt 
that the Tvan T’ung Ohi we now possess was written under the 
pseudonym Wei Bo-yang, in the second century A.0, 

But cortain difficulties arise when we discuss the next great figure 
in tho history of Chinese alchemy :— 


4. Pao Pu Tou 


(a) Thin is the psoudonym of Ko Hung (0. 4,0, 260-840), and it is 
by this name that his principal book is known. It is"divided into 
two parts, ‘The “‘exoteric”, which deals with Confucian topics, 
does not here concern us, ‘The esoteric contains, besides scattered 
references to alchemy, a whole book (chap. iv) devoted to the 
Philosopher's Stone 4 J}, and another book (part of chap. xvi) 
dealing with the manufacture of gold and silver, But before discussing 
the contents of Ko Hung’ book we must deal with its bearing on the 
problem of the Tr'an T°ung Ch, 




















(0) Pao Pou Tew and the Tan Tung Chi 

In Pao Pu Tau the T¥an Tung Oh’ is never me 
is a singular fact. As we havo seen, Ko Hung knows Wei Po-yang, 
the supposed author of the Ts'an T'ung Ch’, as an "ancient sage”, 
In the list of Taoist works at the end of Pao P-u Tzu (recording over 
eighty volumes; the earliest bibliography of this kind) Ko Hung 
(xix, 4 verso) mentions a Nei Ching #8, “Inner Book” of Wei 
Po-yang; but not the Zv'an Tung Ch'i. Nor is the latter ever 
mentioned throughout the book, 

















+ End of thirteenth century, quoted in Taoist Canon, Wleger, No. 990, preface, 
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‘This brings us back to the Shén Hsien Chuan,t which work purports 
to be by the same author as Pao Pu Tzu. In the preface to the 
Shén Hsien Chuan Ko Hung says that he wrote it after composing 
the esoteric chapters Ps 4¥ of Pao Pu Tou. At the end of the 
exoteric chapters (I, f. 10 verso, 1. 9) is an autobiography, the 
fullest document of this kind that early China produced. Here Ko 
‘Hung mentions as one of his works a Shén Hsien Chuan in ten chapters. 
Tt has been pointed out as an inconsistency that in the preface to the 
‘Shen Hsien Chuan Ko Hung should say that he wrote it later than 
Pao P'u Tzu; while in Pao Pou Tou the Shen Hsien Chuan is already 
mentioned, A simple solution would be to suppose that Ko Hung 
wrote first the esoteric chapters, then the Shin Hoien Chuan and 
then the exoterie chapters, 

If we accept that Ko Hung is actually author of both works, 
wwe shall have to assume that at the time he wrote the Esoteric 
chapters he was unacquainted with the Ts'an Tung Ch'i; whereas 
when he wrote the Shén Haien Chuan he had at last become familiar 
with it. 

But did Ko Hung really write the Shen Hoien Chuan? TE we 
‘confront similar passages from it and from the undoubtedly authentic 

it becomes hard to believe that both are by the same 
the story of Chéng Wei, quoted above Not only is 
the style strangely different, but the Shén Heien Chuan version is 
so meagre and so incompetently told that one doubts whether the 
author of it is even trying to pass himself off as Ko Hung. 

Tt seems indeed likely that the Shén Hsien Chuan, though a work 

















\\ of the fourth contury, was merely an anonymous series of Taoist 


\Fiographies, which some mistaken person labelled as Ko Hung’ 
‘hén Hsien Chuan and divided into ten chapters. 
‘But Ko Hung’s ignorance of the Tx'an T’ung Ch’ still remains 
explicable, 

Tt would, of course, be an anachronism to expect in an ancient 
Chinese author the same bibliographical completeness that we demand 
ina modem scholar, But that a writer so encyclopaedic should ignore 
a work of such importance, dealing with a subject in which he was an 
horeditary specialist, is difficult. to believe. Tt becomes necessary, 





* Biographies of Taoist divinities andl adept, 
® Shen Huien Chuan, vii, Biography No. 3. 


* For the line of suocession by which Ko Hung claimed to inherit his alehemiatic 
Inowledge, see below, p. 12. 
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therefore, to consider whether it is certain that Yi Fan, writing in the 
third century, really refers to the Ts'an T’ung Chi as we know the 
book to-day. Is it not possible that the work was originally an 
exposition of the Book of Changes and that some time after Pao P'u 
Tzu and before the Shén Hsien Chuan (say, in the latter part of the 
fourth century) someone doctored the text so as to make it serve as a 
work on alchemy ? The actual number of insertions necessary for this 
purpose would have been very small. The first third of the work is 
purely cosmological. References to the firing of metal in a furnace 
are not necessarily concerned with alchemy ; the principle that “fire 
conquers metal” belongs to the speculations of the cosmologists 
(i 4¥ H), a8 does the identification of the five metals with the 
five planets, The only one of the 90 sections which is clearly and 
indubitably concerned with the Elixir is the thirty-second = 


If even the herb chit-shéng ff can make one live longer, 
Why not try putting the Hlixir 3 J} into the mouth ? 
Gold (4) by nature does not rot or decay ; 

‘Therefore it is of all things most precious, 

When the artist 4 -t: (Le. alchemist) includes it in his diet 
‘The duration of his life becomes everlasting . .* 

When the golden powder enters the five entrails, 

A fog is dispelled, like rain-clonds scattered by wind. 
Fragrant exhalations pervade the four limbs : 

The countenance beams with well-being and joy. 

‘Hairs that were white all turn to black; | 

‘Teeth that had fallen grow in their former place. 

‘The old dotard is again a lusty youth ; 

‘The decrepit crone is again a young girl. 

He whose form is changed and has escaped the perils of life, 
Has for his title the name of True * Man. 








Apart from this paragraph, the number of passages that are 
incapable of interpretation except as disquisitions on alchemy is very 
small, 


1 The Awe tam or “ retumed cinnabar“ is the cinnabar that by the process of 
alchemy has been "returned" oF restored to its frst nature. 

+ Lomit a couplet which does not occur in all versions of the text, and scoms 
irrelevant. 

2 "True," of course, in the sense of purified, frved from dross, Metals subjected 
to the purifying processes of alchemy also become “ true. 
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{c) Ko Hung's Line of Transmission 

Ko Hung claims to have received the secrets of alchemy from & 
certain Chéng Yin #§ BB. Chéng Yin learnt from Ko Hoitan 2, 
Ko Hung's great-uncle, Finally, Ko Hsiian learnt from Tso Tew, 
Zé #f,) about a.v. 220. Ttis at this point that, mundanely speaking, 
‘the Tine of transmission begins, For'Tso Ta'u received his initiation, 
in the early years of the third century, from a “deity” ft A. To 
Ko Hung’s great-uncle Tso Tzu passed on three books : The Alchemy 
Book of the Great Clear One 2k itt H $8, The Alchemy Book of the 
Nino Tripesls, and The Gold Juice ® Alchemy Book Se We Tk 8. 





(a) The distinction between Chin Tan Me J and We f4 Huang Po 

‘The fourth book of the esoterio chapters of Pao P'w Tsu treats of 
two forms of elixir, the * Golden Cinnabar” or Philosopher's Stone, 
‘and the Gold Juice, The first: method involves a variety of ingrodionts 
which may be procurable in times of peace ; but when war interrupts 
‘communications, this method becomes impossible (iv, 17 verso, |. 2). 
‘The Gold Juice method is much simpler ; but it is very expensive. 
Ko Hung reckons that it costs 50,000 cash to make an Immortal in 
this manner. 

From these two practices Ko Hung sharply distinguishes tho art 
‘of Huang Po (yellow and white); i.e. the art: of transmuting the 
Daser metals into gold and silver, without any ulterior notion of 
‘attaining to better health, longevity, immortality or the like. The 
two branches of alchemy, though apparently so rigidly divided by 
Ko Hung, do not appear to belong to a different line of transmission, 
For he tells us that his teachor Ching Yin practised Huang Po with Tso 
‘Tw'u, and that they never had a single case of failure, By this method 
not only lead but also iron was changed into silver. 

All these practices (the exact nature of which, as in all literature 
of this kind, is most inadequately revealed) wore, of course, accom- 
panied by preliminary fasting, sacrifice, driving away of the profane, ete. 

“Even a doctor,” says Ko Hung in an interesting passage,® " when 
he is compounding a drug or ointment, will avoid being seen by fowls, 
logs, children, or women . . . lest his remedies should lose their 





Biography in How Han Shy, chap, 112, No mention of alchemy. 


1 Ths exprsion exactly corrypoia to the xpwoewne of Zosiman, 
Fy, 10 reeto, 1. 3. 
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efficacy. Or again, a dyer of stuffs is in dread of evil eyes ; for he 
knows that they may ruin his pleasant colours.” 





(0) Pao Pru Tsu's attitude towards Alchemy 

Nowhere in Pao P'u Tzu's book do we find the hierophantic tone 
that pervades most writings on alchemy both in the East and in the 
West, He uses a certain number of secret terms, such as gr 2 
*metal-lord and ji if“ river chariot ”, both of which mean lead ; 
and fi] E $ “the virgin on the river”, which means mereury ; 
4: “the red boy”, which presumably means cinnabar; and 
finally 4 A “the golden (? metal) man”, of uncertain meaning,t 
But his attitude is always that of a solidly educated layman examining 
claims which a narrow-minded orthodoxy had dismissed with contempt, 
He condemns those who are unwilling to take seriously either ** books 
that do not proceed from the school of the Duke of Chow or facts 
that Confucius has not tested”, Sometimes, indeed, he is entirely 
credulous, as when he accepts (iv, £.2 recto, |, 4) the story that Tso T2’u 
received the text of the alchemic work @ J (i #& from the hands 
of a divinity jh A. But on the preceding page he is pointing out, 
quite in the manner of twentieth century sinology, that the Zao Chi 
Ching i $8 M6 attributed hy the Taoists to Yin Hai (weventh century: 
Bc.) was in reality by Wang Tu, an obscure writer of the third 
century A.D. 

‘A lelief in the possibility of manufacturing gold was, given the 
circumstances of the time, perfectly sane and reasonable, In many 
instances products of the West that on their arrival in China were at 
first mistaken for natural substances, had recently turned out to be 
manufactured, Thus glass, at first supposed to be « kind of crystal, 
‘was now actually being made in Southern Chinas 9 fil ff 7K i 
Ch eee ee ee ee ee 
“The ‘erystal’ bowls from abroad are really made by compounding 
five sorts of ashes; and to-day this method is being commonly 
practised in Chiao and Kuang” (i.e. parts of the modern provinces of 

~Kuangtung, Kuanghsi and the neighbouring portion of Annam), 
Again, seeing the white “ foreign powder ” Wf] #} used as a cosmetic, 
‘the Chinese wore at first unaware that it was made from lead. But to 
ignorant people, says Pao Pv. Tou, the mere fact that gold exists in 
nature, irrationally suggests that it cannot he artificially compounded. 



























1 Cf, the xpvoirdpumos of the Greek alchemists, 


_ ee ahi See Se 
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5 Alchemy from the fifth to the tenth century. 

‘so Hung-<hing (Giles, Biographieat Dictiontry No. 1896) who 
vas born in 451 or 452 and died in 696, was prolific writer on Taoist 
xbjocts, and was in Tatar times regurded bs 6 important alchemist, 
Fane in hs existing writing there are only fleeting allusions to alchemy. 
hate is, however, in one of bis books (the Teng Chen Yin Chiieh, 
Wieger, No. 418) an interesting reference to foreign astrology: Be JF 
ae ts fo AL EW These exoteric methods (speaking 
We rain loose methods of determining « man's destiny by the date 
oF hie birth) are all much the same as the astronomical notions of the 
Hsinng-nu (Huns) and other foreign countries”. Alchemy in China 
ds elsewhere is closely boul up with astrolO“y ‘ancl if the Chinese were 
ve the Ath century in contact with foreign astrology they were, it may 
Fe sesumned, ina postion to be influenced by foreign alchemy. 

For the centuries that follow (sixth to ninth, the period covered by 
she Sut and T'ang dynasties) we have plenty of anredotes, Dutan almost 
somplete lack of datable literature. Tes, strangely enough, in Buddhist 
Terature (Takakuse Tripitakn, vol. xlvh P- 791, col. 3, Nanjio, 1576) 
that we find our most definite landmark. Hussy (617-77) second 
patriarch of the Tena Sect, prays that ‘he may succeed in making 
ivatsir that-wil keep him alive till the coming of Maitreya, He will 
thus escape the stignm of having lived ‘only in a Buddha-less * between 

















| a Chéng-chén, who died at an advanced nge 
} 4.720, had a great reputation as an alchemist but his surviving 
| ‘works deal with other subjects. One of the few works on alchemy 
which may with certainty be accepted as Tang is the Shih Yao Brh Ya 
(Winger, No, 8§), a dictionary. of alchemical terms, by a certain 
Tei Piao, Internal evidence, auch ns tho mention of Sure Ching: 
| sein ahows that the book in at liwrt ox Tate as the cighth 
} 














contury. 1 should feel rather inclined from the general tone 
ele, to place it in tho ninth, Soveral, obviously foreign 
terms are given. ‘Thus for Ht H (orsenio sulphide) an alternative 
Name is 34 #4 8.1 Thore is aldo a reference to an alchemical 
treatise called Ai) E i#t Wt" Treatise of the Hu (Central Asian) 
King Yakat (Yakad ot the like) 

1 yoo kn = Sanskrit, Hirikn “The Yellow One 

gor BF Bn called) BE the oign ener" na my 


ont gece with elaeninam lagna The noun of the Ths king's name evidently 
, Ht to tho Chinese the sound of this plant-name. 
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The Problem of Lai Yen (Lii Tung-pin) and nis Teacher Chung ti 
= Chuan 


‘The second of thee two is purely mythical, Li Tung-pin (as he 
is usually called) tends to materialize in the ninth century, But of the 
numerous works attributed to him some aro admittedly “ spirit- 
communications”, conveyed to the world by planchette long after 
his death; others (such as the numerous tractates included in the 
‘Taoist Canon) are obviously works of a much later date. Tt might havo 
hon hoped that the un-huang finds would have furnished us with 
datable texts; but so far as T know there are no alchemistic works 
cithor in the Stein or in the Pelliot Collection, 

Tt is in the tenth century that we are again on firm ground and 
from then onwards we can follow the history of Chinese alchemy con- 
tinuously, Our great landmark is P'éng Hsiao’s commentary on the 
Tsan Tung Oi (Wieger, No, 993), P'éng Hsiao Ys we lived during, 
the close of the ninth and the first half of the tenth century, In his 
‘works! we again meet with the distinction (already made by Hui-ss0) 
between exoleric alchemy, which uses as its ingredients the tangible 
substances mercury, lead, cinnabar, and so on, and exoferie alchemy 
PY Fh: which uses only the “souls” of these substances. These 
‘Souls, called the “true” or “purified ” mercury, ‘ete., are 
in. the ‘samo relation to common metals as is the Twoist 
Tiluminate or IY A. to ordinary people, Presently a fresh step 
is made, ‘These transcendental metals are identified with various 
parta of the Inuman body, and alchemy comes to mean in 
China not an experimentation with chemicals, blow-pipes, 
furnace, etc, (though these, of course, survived in the popular alchemy 
of itinerant quacks), but a system of mental and physical re-education, 
‘This process is complete in the Treatise on thy Dragon and Tiger (Lead 
and Mercury) of Su Tung-p'o, written ¢. 100%: "The Dragon is 
riorcury, He isthe semen and the blood. He issues from the kidneys 
fund is stored in the liver, His sign is the trigram Kan ==, The tiger 
je lead, He is bread and bodily strength. He issues from the mind fp 
fond the ings bear him, His sign is the trigram li ==, When the 
mind ix moved, then the breath and strength act with it, When the 
kidneys are flushed then semen and blood flow with ther.” 




















«egies Wieger's No. 988, soe also Wieser, No. 1020, vol. 01, » treatise by 
Wang entitled PP} QE BE Method of Boterio Albom". 
© Ty Shu encyclopedia, xvi, 300. 
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Jn the thirteenth century alchemy (if it may still so be called) 
no less than Confucianism is permeated by the teachings of the 
Buddhist Meditation® Sect. ‘The chief exponent of this Buddhicixed 
Taoism is Ko Ch’ang-kéng § J Ye, also known as Po Yii-chnan. 
Tn his treatise 4 il # 38 ar? he describes three methods of 
esoteric alchemy : (1) the body supplies the element lead ; the heart, 
the clement mercury. Concentration supplies the necessary liquid; 
the sparks of intelligence, the necessary fire, “By this means a 
gestation usually demanding ten months may be brought to ripeness 
in the twinkling of an eye.” 

‘The comparison of alchemy to a provess of gestation is, of course, 
common to Kast and West. ‘The Chinese say that the processes 
‘which produce a human child would, if reversed, produce the 
Philosopher's Stone,” 

(2) The second method is: The breath supplies the element lead + 
the soul ft supplios the clement mereury. Tho eyelie sign 4" horse " 
‘nupplics fire ; the oyclic sign =f“ rat" supplies water, 

(3) The semen supplies the element lead, The blood supplies 
mercury ; the kidneys supply water ; the mind supplies fire. 

‘Mo the above it may be objected,” continues Ko Ch’ang-kéng, 
+ that this is practically the same as the method of the Zen Buddhists, 
‘To this I reply that under Heaven there are no two Ways, and that 
tho Wise are ever of the same heart” 

‘There were indeed excellent reasons why Zen Buddhism should 
hive invaded Ko Chang-kéng’s doctrines. His teacher, Ch'én Ni-wan 
He YE JU, was a pupil of Hsich Fu-ming gF ff @, who under the 
hame Tao-kuang $i 3 had formerly been a Zen monk. 

‘Tho Hai yu chi WG id We (Wiegor, No. 1410) describes the journey 
of Ch’ang-ch’um, a Taoist of this same transcendental school, to 
Samarkand and even to a point near Kabul. ‘The journey was 
made in obedience to the summons of Chingiz Khan, who had at 
that time conquered only part of northem China, 'This record is 
from the hand of Chang-ch’un's disciple, Li Chih-chang, who was also 
‘one of the party. ‘The following conversation between Chingit 
fand the great alchemist, which took place in the summer of 1222, 



































§ Japan, Zen. Sanskrit, Dhyina. 

“1 Sha eneyeloiedin, i, 200, 
2 See the @r FE WR TE $9, teativo contained in the collection of Taoist 
tents Finy Hy Was Shik. 

© Chap. i, fol 29, 
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is the passage which chiefly concerns us: Chingiz: Have you any 
‘dixir of immortality to bestow upon ust The Master: “T have a 
means of protecting lif but no elixir of immortality.” 

‘The Khan, wo are told, " was pleased with his frankness, 

‘The intorest of this purely mystical phase of Chinese alchemy: 
in that whereas in reading the works of Western alchemists one 
onetantly suspects that the quest with which they are concerned is & 
purely spiritual one—that they aro using the romantio phraseology 
Pf alohemy merely to poctiieo religious experience—in China thers is 
to diggute. Alchemy becomes there openly and avowedly what 
iL almeat seems to be in the works of Hihme or Thomas Youghan 

6. The antiquity of Alchemy in China. 

Tt has been ween that literary references do not carry the history 
of alchomy in China beyond the first century u.c. This does not, of 
Cour, necesarily iemply that it was unknown before that date, Ans 
reault of the Burning of the Books and of Confucian hostility 40 rival 
“Toetrines wo possess only a amall frgmont of carly Chinese literature 
ut if we are to take the term alcherny in its narrower sense 16 
attempt to compound gold out of baser substances--then iy is certain 
that no ch attempt was at all probable in early China, where gold 
ent ot until a comparatively late period * regarded as particularly 
wruable either as a life-giving substance or axa medium of exchange, 

TEven in the first four conturies after Christ alchemy continues & 
occupy a very obscure place.t This has been explained on the grouped 
that the surviving histories ofthe period were written ender influeness 
that were hostile to Taoism. ‘There is, indeed, a tendency to generalize 
tran ihe example of later histories (such as the New Tang. History 
rhich is frenky anti-Buddhist and anticTaoit), ad to regard the Han 
Histories, the histories of the Three Kingdoms, eto., ws rigily orthodox 
rnrrrien works, But these works are, in reality, far from ignoring 
Tonic and ita magicians ; and there is no reason to ruppose there was 
any special prejudice against alchemy ax opposed 0 ‘magical practices 
in general. 


1 fj Ag SL. mane of ning of vil intone 

ee eog.cun an a act wil be Uieuomo in he introsen 
eect ee dik Tu Che shorty tobe! pola the Bealeny 
Seo rae rarer: for tha moment, therefor, 1 my no more Aboa! Nis 

ale Sim fia ong to the eneprising fact hat ther 8 ESS 
ee Ae a Stntary wo word for wo,” Yalow metal dh ome peviphrasis 
an ali mein bronze. 

See abore, pe Bs 
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So far, in this section, I have been considering alchemy in its 
narrower sense But it is more easily recognized in China (though 
fverywhere true) that the idea of manufacturing gold is closely 
‘Qusovinted with a general attitade of early peoples towards life giving” 
{and therefore commercially valuable) substances. In China, for 
example, the attempt to make gold went on simultaneously with th 
attempt to make artificially pearls, jade, and other “ talismanie 
substances? ‘The theory, stated far more definitely in China than 
Ghewhere, is that these substances are impure when found in nature 
fand need perfecting before their virtue can be assimilated, just a& 
come food needs cooking ; it being believed about life-giving materials 
in general that the most effectual way to utilize their power was to 
absorb them in the body. 

"Among the life-giving substances sought after by primitive people 
one of the earliest to attract the attention of modern observers was the 
red pigment so often found smeared on bones or deposited in graves. 
‘The commonest form of pigment used for such purposes is in Europe 
red ochre (peroxide of iron), “Among the prehistoric peoples of 
Kansu,” says Dr. Black, “the practice of depositing red. pigment 
‘with the dead ” is widespread. Nor was it confined to prehistoric 
times. Mr. CW. Bishop, in his paper * on the bronzes of Hsin-chéng 
$6, records the finding of red pigment both along with the buman, 
remains in this interment and on the objects associated with these 
remains. ‘The Hsin-chéng bronzes are supposed to date from the 
sixth century v.c.* The nature of the pigment used in the Kansu 
graves has not been investigated : but the Hsin-chéng tomb contained, 
as Pelliot * expresses it, “ des véritables boules de vermilion ", that is, 
of cinnabar.? 

This substance, however, was in China'so valuable that it cannot 
at any time have been used except in the burials of important people. 
If is interesting also to consider the very common occurrence of the 








11 mean, of courte, “lifegiving” for purely mystical reasons and when used 
‘acconting to the correct mystical procedure. The fact that cinnabar (for example) 
in actually a poison, is irrelevant. 

See, for example, Wieger, 1050, chap. 71, Ne 





27, and chap, 75, No. 1 seq. 
2 The Prehistoric Kane Bact, i Geological Survey of Chins Memoirs, Series 
AL No. 5 Peking, 1025. 

© The Chinese Social and Political Science Revior, vol. viii, April, 1984. 

+ See Wang Kuo-wei, Shinagaks, vol. fi, No. 9 (1924). p. 723. 

* Toung Pao, 1924. p. 255. 

1 Am article in Shina-gak, 
is equally decisive. 








No. 7 (1923), p. 58, uses the term Ff Ap, which 
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‘word in Chinese place-names (Tan-yang Jf B}, in Fukhien, Hupeh, 
Corea, ete.; Tan-léng J} # in Ssechuan ; Tan-t'u Ff $£ in Kiangsu). 
‘Are theso the sites of ancient cinnabar mines, some of them already 
‘worked-out in historic times? Or does the word merely mean red ? 
These are questions which are worth investigation, In any ease, 
it is certain that cinnabar was one of the most important “ life-giving” 
substances sought for by the ancient Chinese, and I would suggest 
that the formule of early Chinese alchemy are essentially receipts 
for compounding cinnabar, ‘The idea that the object of making 
Ganabar was to ise it as a charm for turning base metals into gold 
Seems to me to be an afterthought, and one which was never properly 
‘assimilated. ‘The ebief object of alchemy remains always (till the 
fart becomes purely abstract and esoteric) the production of the 
Ft “‘spirit-cinnabar,” “magic cinnabar.” An “alchemy 
vincerned merely with the fabrication of cinnabar no doubt goes back 
to very early times. When, towards the middle of the Chow dynasty, 
gold (under the influence of China's nomad neighbours to the north 
‘and north-west) began to take its place as the most valued medium 
of exchange, einnabar could not remain the alchemist’ final objective, 
‘and appended to his formula we find the statement: “ When the 
‘innabar has been made, the gold will follow without further difficulty.” 

‘hus alchemy in China is essentially a revival of stone-age notions 
(the life-giving power of red pigment, eto.) that ad sunk to folk-lore 
level, ‘The craftsman’s magic* that surrounded the working of gold 
doubtless went back to a time when gold was, like cinnabar among 
‘the Chinese, life-giving substance valuable for its own magic 
properties. It was natural that the Chinese should add gold to their 

ife-giving substances, appending it to their alchemical 
processes as a sort of  super-cinnabar ”. 

If now we go back again to the passage quoted at the beginning 
of this essay, we may analyze the various stages enumerated by the 
wizard Li Shao-chiin as follows: (1) Sacrifice to the stove. (2) 
Summon spirits. ‘These are precautions common to all metallurgic 
operations among primitive peoples. (8) Cinnabar changed into 
gold. Gold has already usurped the place of cinnabar as the most 
magical of substances. (4) Make vessels out of this gold and drink: 














1 Among early peoples 10 technical operation is carried on without such mags 
which in considered easential to success. The Chinese in learning how to work gold 
Tonld not have failed at the aamo time to learn the magic observances with which 
‘among theic teacher the working of gold was associated. 
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out of them. This describes how the magic power of the gold is to be 
absorbed into the system. (5) You will then increase your span of 
Tife and see Asien 4 in the island of P'énglai, ‘The Asien of P'eng-lai 
fare always associated with herbal magic, and we are here branching 
off on to a totally different system of wizardry, familiar to us through 
carly Chinese literature, This herbal magic seems, indeed, to have 
een the craft of the educated and ruling classes as opposed to the 
mineral magic that only gradually drifted up out of the realm of 
folk-lore. (6) You may then perform the sacrifices fing and shan, 
Here we have branched off on to yet another life of magio—the 
‘mystic ritual of kingship, which is here superimposed on all the rest. 


7. Connection with Alchemy Elsewhere 

Tt has already been. suggested that the introduction of gold into 
China involved not merely the importation of the substance itself 
orthe knowledge how to work it, but also of the magical ideas eonnected 
with the craft, These ideas were super-imposed on the magical ideas 
connected with the native precious substances, such as jade and 
cinmabar. But: how far did definitely alchemistic notions from abroad 
—that is, notions assuming the possibility of changing base metals 
into gold—affect the history of alchemy in China ¢ 

[As is well known, the history of alchemy outside China begins 
with texts written in Greek at Alexandria, none of which seem to be 
older than the second century A.. Some of these texts (though not, 
think, the earlier of them) indicate that the art was introduced into 
Egypt by learned Persians, such as Ostanes, whom one may identify, 
if one will, with the historical person of that name, To the ancients 
of the classical world Chaldea was the home of astrology and magic ; 
this is a judgment which our vastly greater knowledge of Babylonian 
literature enables us to confirm, and there is an antecedent probability 
that alchemy, a form of magic intimately connected with astrology, 
also hnd its origin in Babylon, or Persia” as the ancients freely 
called the whole cultural realm from Mesopotamia to Turkestan. 
But until 1925 nothing had come to light in this region which could 
be interpreted as throwing any light on the origins of alchemy. Tn 
that year appeared Campbell Thompson's On the Chemistry of the 
Ancient Asyyrians,® and this was immediately followed by an article 








nts were published almost simultaneously by Zimmern, Dr. Kiar 
iker Zeitung was followed by others in the Zeitschrift far Asryriologie 


fand elsewhere, The details of the ensuing controversy do not here concern us: 
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Der Babslonische Ursprung der Alchimie, published in the Chemiker 
Zeitung (Nos. 83 and 86) by Dr. R, Eisler. ‘The texts in question 
are said to date from the seventh century u.c. ‘They are metal 
worker's formnl, and as such they naturally involve the usual magic 
procedures. But they are not concerned with the making of gold, 
and will turn out, I think, when our knowledge of the subject is 
increased, to be typical of the formule that were inseparable from all 
primitive technicology. Whether they have at one point a special 
connection with what later turned into alchemy depends on the 
interpretation of the term an-kubu “divine embryo,” and of the 
sentence in which it occurs, Campbell ‘Thompson * translates, “ Thou 
shalt bring in embryos . . . thou shalt make a sacrifice before the 
embryos”, and Thureau-Dangin? explains that the Aubw (embryo) 
is “une sorte de démon”. But according to Dr. Eisler? it is the 
minerals placed in the furnace that are technically referred to as 
“embryos”, and he invokes the term dvOpamépov of the Greek 
alchemists, applied by them to the “issue” which proceeds from 
the mystic fusion of alchemic ingredients. ‘This view has not, so far 
as T know, been supported by any Assyriologist. But the occurrence 
of the term “embryo.” in connection with a magico-technical process 
at once recalls the widely-spread use of fcetuses, embryos, child- 
corpses, and the like. I cannot help thinking that the an-kubus 
‘wore something more particular than “une sorte de démon”". Tt is 
likely enough that they were either dried fortuses such as were used by 
Indian magicians, or carven objects used to represent these. That 
alchemy was to some extent an atavistic revival of the circle of ideas 
to which the Campbell ‘Thompson texts belong is undeniable, But 
T do not think that they can be regaried as belonging to the history 
of alchemy itself. 








Gnees Avousay 

T have already referred to the rise of alchemy in Alexandria some- 
where about the second century a.p. There is some reason for 
supposing that it had not been established in Beypt for any 
considerable time before the appearance of the earliest texts. Ancient 
Egyptian literature knows nothing of it, and it is wholly lacking in 


+ Op. city p. 57. 

= Reene drAsnyriotoge, 1022 (xix). p- 81. 

+ Reewe de Synthise Hisoriqne, xii (1920), and. elsewhere. 

‘ Particolary common in India, See Meyer's translation of the Arthutaetra, 


p. 878, p. GA, eto. 
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the huge collection of magical texts published by Lexa in 1925.t 
Many of the so-called alchemistic texts are mere craftsman's formule, 
accompanied by the usual element of magic. ‘The making of gold 
‘out of common metals or the giving of a golden appearance to such 
‘metals is only one of the topies discussed. ‘The aim of Greek alchemy 
remains wholly objective. Itis the metals, not the practitioner, whose 
constitution is to he ameliorated. ‘The GeZov d5wp, so far from con- 
{erring immortality or even better health, “ slays all Tiving things,” 
zi Lavra vexpot. Where, outside China, do we first_meet “with 
the idea of eating the product of alchemic fusion, of using it not merely 
‘as a healer of metals but also asa medicine for man! So far as T 
now this theory makes its first appearance in the Rasaratnakara 
of Nagirjuna—the psoudo-Nagirjuna, as one might say; for the 
author of the work used the name of the great Buddhist patriarch 
‘and reputed wonder-worker, just as Wester alchemists used the 
names of Moses, Aristotle, Roger Bacon, and Thomas Aquinas. 
‘Alberni, writing in 1031, places the alchemist “ Nigirjuna ” about a 
nundred years before his own time, It has hitherto been assumed that 
‘alchemistic ideas ean at an early period only have reached India from 
the West. ‘Thus in his recent History of Sanskrit Literature (p- 460), 
Dr. Berriedale Keith argues that the Arthaidstra must be as late as 
the period of Greck influence because of its references to alchemy. 
Tt is hard, however, to see what connection there is between the very 
‘ILdefined swoarna-paka (gold-making) of the Arthaéastra and the 
complicated network of theories that constitute Greek alchemy. ‘The 
‘mere idea that gold might be mannfactured was surely not confined 
to the Grecks. We have already seen that it existed in China in the 
first century xc, I do not mean to imply that a Chinese influence 

India existed at this early period, When, however, we find 
‘Nagarjuna at a period corresponding to the Sung dynasty regarding 
quicksilver as an important element in alchemy and believing in the 
power of the “ philosopher's stone” to protect and prolong life, we 
may reasonably ask whether at this period a direct influence * from 
China may not be possible, 

In 648 the Chinese envoy Wang Hsiiants’é, who between 643 
and 685 fulfilled four missions to India, brought back with him to 
China © Brahmin named Niriyanasvimin, who won the confidence 
of the Emperor Tai Tsung, The Brahmin was a specialist in 











* La Magic dans U'Byyple Antique, 2 vols, text, 1 vol. plates, Goes down to 
the Coptie period. 


* Dating, no doubt, from the preceding ‘T'ang dynasty. 
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+ Prolonging Life". We do not know what his means were, whether 
herbal or mineral, Some time before 657 he returned to India. But 
in 657 we find his patron Wang Hsian-ts’é petitioning the new 
Emperor (T’ai Tsung died in 649) not to let Nirayanasviimin go back: 
to India till his elixir had been given a fair trial. Evidently, then, 
the magician had visited China for a second time. According to the 
New Tang History and the Yu Yang Isa Tsu, i 
died in Chang-an. But a much earlier authority (the Fang Shih Lun 
of Li Teyii") says that the Emperor Kao Tsung sent him back to 
niin, and this is supported by the Old ang History. 

In 664-5 the Buddhist monk Hsitan-chao* was ordered by Kao 
‘Tang to fotch from Kashmir another Indian magician, named 
Tokiditya (Lav-chia-i-to), who was supposed to possess the drug 4 
of Longevity. This Hindu was at the Chinese Court in 668; we 
ddo not know whether he stayed in China or returned to India. 

Niriyanasvimin, it not Lokiditya, certainly retumed at least 
once to India, and it is certain thab while at Ch’ang-an he must have 
picked up from his Chinese confréres somo notions of Chinese alchemy. 

But the influence was not all in one direction ; for we have seen * 
4 Chinese writer, probably of two centuries later, giving a Sanskrit 
fame to the chemical, arsenic sulphide. That renctions of this kind — 
1 definite give and take, went on between China and India during 
the Tang dynasty is, I think, beyond doubt, A much more difficult 
question is the extent to which Chinese alchemy was influenced by 
jhat of other countries in the early centuries of the era; and this 
question is obviously complicated. by the fact that we are far from 
fertain whether in Central Asia, the most likely source of influence, 
lchemy at this time existed at all. We know thst An Shih-kno, 
the famous Parthian translator of Buddhist scriptures, who worked 
jn China in the second century, was also skilled in the magic and 
astrology of his own country. But whether he may have acted ts 
a carrier” of Iranian alchemy to China we do not Know, for the 
simple reason that we are still uncertain whether such a thing as 
Tranian alchemy ever existed. ‘The Central Asian king Yakat (Yakar 
or the like) to whose treatise T have already referred * remains an 
tnigma, It is probable, but not quite certain, that he proves the 


















+ Quoted in the T'u Shu encyclopedia, xviii, 280, if 
# Seo Chavannes, Voyages dex Péerins Bouddhister, 

(Takakusu's edition}, vol. i, ps 2 col. 1 (No, 2086). 
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existence of a pre-Mubammedan alchemy in Central Asia, As to his 
nationality the name does not, to my knowledge, give us any clue. 
He may have been Eastern Iranian (Sogdian) or Turk. But after 
the Arabic Conquest the influence was, I believe, all from East to West. 
Further examination of Arabic alchemy will show, I am convinced, 
that it contains a vast element which it owes to China rather than to 
the Greek world. In particular the idea of the “ philosopher's stone" 
as an elixir of life is a contribution of the Chinese. The second period 
of their influence was the time of the Mongol conquest. We have 
seen how the Chinese alchemist Ch'ang-ch'un visited Samarkand in 
1221-2, Here he came im contact with the leaders of the 
Muhammedan community, and we eannot doubt that the teachings 
of a holy man, summoned from so great a distance by the Khan 
himself, made a considerable impression on the mysticism of Eastern 
Persia, just as the artists summoned to Persia by the Mongol Khans 
had a lasting influence on the pictorial art of the country. How 
‘soon this influence is reflected in- Arabic literature I do not know. 
But it is manifest (travelling, no doubt, via the Arabs) in much of the 
mystic literature of our own Renaissance, in which the quest of the 
alchemist seems to have become purely subjective and internal. 














“LA THEORIE DES GUNA 


Par J, Prevuuset 


[43S la plas ancienne cosmolosie védique, Yunivers est partagé 
‘en deux zones: le monde d’en haut lumineux, ou monde des 
dieux (ievaloka); le monde d’en bas sombre, ou monde des mines 
(pitrloka) Cette conception dualistique, qui remonte sans doute 
Ala période indo-iranienne, s'est développée dans I'Tran ot y a pris 
tim aspect théologique et moral: Ohrmazd, qui personnifie a lomiére 
et le bien, s'oppose 4 Ahriman qui symbolise les téndbres et le mal. 

Dans Vinde, Vancienne cosmologie a bientdt é6 remplacée par 
‘une division de I'univers en trois mondes : ciel, atmosphére, terre ; 
et, comme T'a nettement établi Emile Senart, Ia théorie des guna est 
«en relation avec cette série de trois mondes.” 

Te problime que je me propose d'examinter est le suivant: quelles 
eroyances, quelles conceptions ont déterminé une nouvelle segmentation 
de univers et présidé A l'daboration de Ta théorie des guna ? 





Tia théorie des guya peut se résumer ainsi; tout étre est formé de 
trois éments: sattoa (ou lejas)? rajar, tamas, Quand il a voulu 
rendre compte de cette conception, Oldenberg n'a pas manqué d'argu: 
menta2 I cherche d’abord Vorigine du nombre trois dans les trois 
feastes de 1a société aryenne, dans les métres des hymnes védiques, 
Gans le nombre des saigons. Tl pense aussi aux trois mondes: Ciel, 
“Atmosphére, Terre, dont le second  précisément donné son nom an 
Second guna: rajas.* TLrappelle en outre la relation, souvent mention 
née dans Tes textes, entre lea guna ot les couleurs: blanc, rouge, noir. 





1 Sar Vopporition du ptrlola ot du deraobe et sur son équivalent avestians, 
af, Oldenberg a Religion du Vela, trad. V. Henty, pp, 481-7. Sar ls notion denier 
Sirepoque velique ef Reith The Religion and Philomphy of the Veda and Uponiiods 
tthe (ibtogeaphie, ibid p. 409, m6). W- Kisfl (Die Rommogrophie ter fade 
P13), admot Fantiquté dela conmologic dalistique dans Tne et pour de rlsooe 
Tiéentes de celles qui seront développées plus Toin, conclut que le systime ance 
aoe ve cous Viiloence dea idéen babyloniennes. Pour les faits pehvis, f- 
Nyberg, ZDMC., vol kxxsii, p. 210 et sul. 

T Sur Videntite ston = tejan, cf. Sonat, Etudes Asiaiqwes, ii, p- 287 

3 Dic Lehre der Upanisbaden vd die Anfinge dea Buddhiomus, Gottingen, 1915 

pp, 214-15. 
Beat x montré que Ja théorie dea trois motiles » dd exercor une influence 
‘Sect ik Tormation de Ta théorie dea trois guna, main on doit econnaltre quit 
$F ccorare un large interval entre cot deux conceptlons univers ett componé 
de troin monies et tout étro eat form do trois éléments, 
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Tl signale les cosmogonies oit ‘oppose A V’Gtman unique, un monde 
matériel formé de trois éléments fondamentaux: le Rouge-Helat 
lumineux, le Blane-Eau, le Noir-Nourrituret Qu'i une certaine 
Spoque tous ces rapports aient été présents a esprit indien, rien 
nest moins douteux, Mais, pour sentir un lien entre les trois guna 
et les autres trindes de univers, il fallait déa connaitre les guna, 
Crest IA toute la difficulté, Adiarva-Veda x, 8, 43, nomme les trois 
guna. Mais nous n’avons aucune raison de reporter ce texte A une 
haute antiquité. La théorie des éléments fondamentaux de la matiére 
apparait brusquement dans l'Inde 4 Is fin de ce qu'on est conven 
d'appeler les temps védiques, et rien dans la littérature antérieure 
ne fait prévoir vette révélation. Tl en est de méme des eosmogonies : 
‘pour les plus auciens Indo-aryens, le monde, les dieux, tous les étres 
sont une réalité donnée qu’on accepte sans en rechercher Vorigine ; 
encore moins sait-on de quoi ils sont faits, 

Oldenberg voulait expliquer !Upanignd par le développement de 
Js pensée indienne autonome. Puisqu’il n'a pas, de cette maniére, 
Aécouvert la source de la théorie des guna, nous devons la chercher 
ailleurs et par conséquent hors de I'Inde. 

‘Phutarque, dont la documentation provient en partie de Théopompe 
et peut remonter ainsi au début du TV’ sidele avant notre ére, résume, 
tau chapitre 46, la mythologie des Mages, Deux dieux rivaux se 
partagent le monde: Horomazes et Areimanios. Le premier est, né 
de Ia Pure Lumiére ; le second est issu des Téndbres, Entre eux est 
Mitres, le Médiateur. 

Horomazes, dans ce systime, soppose & Areimanios, comme la 
pure lumiére aux ténébres. D’autre part on sait que, dans les religions 
iranionnes, Mithra est la Lumiére du jour divinisée. Dans le systme 
résumé par Plutarque, la Lumidre pure stant identifiée 4 Horomazes, 
Mitres, le’ Médiateur, représente sans doute la lumiére diffuse dans 
Yatmosphire, Il est intermédiaire entre la lumidre céleste ct les 
ténébres du monde inférieur. 

Ce qui frappe d'abord, c'est la remarquable cohésion du systéme 
iranien. Dans !'Upanigad, ‘ejas est un éclat luminenx et chaud ; 
rajas désigne les eaux et tamas est la nourtiture ; ce sont trois notions 
hétérogines, Chez les Mages, les trois termes de la Trade se définissent 
par rapport & la Inmiére. Ohrmazd et Ahriman sont deux principes 
absolus et contraires: lumiére pure et obscurité totale; le premier 


* Oldenterg nest pas sans observer la confusion du texte de Chindogye wpsan, 
au sujet daque je me suis explqué précédemment (ef. BSOS., vol. part. 3 p. 489), 
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est en haut, le second est en bas. Entre eux s'étend une zone de 
transition, Vatmosphére, ott se succ’dent la lumiére du jour ot 
Vobscurité 

La Triade des Mages, on Ie voit sans peine, s‘enclave profondément 
dans le systéme religieux de Iran ; elle est en harmonic avec une 
mythologie, une cosmogonie? et une eschatologie ; elle est le com- 
plément d'un duatisme théologique et moral. Dans Inde, au contraire, 
Ta théorie des guna semble plaquée sur un édifice étranger. Elle n'a 
‘guére qu’une signification cosmologique ; elle est étrangire a la mytho- 
logic et & la morale, et les cosmogonies of lle s’exprime n'ont pas de 
racines profondes dans Ia tradition indienne. On peut done se demander 
si les trois guna ne sont pas la transposition dans V'Inde dune Triade 
divine analogue & celle de Tran. 

Sila Triade: Ohrmazd, Mithra, Alriman est & Vorigine des guna 
indiens, il faut supposer, entre les croyances iraniennes et les concep 
tions indiennes, un stade intermédiaire ob les trois guna sé définissaient 
encore par rapport 4 la lumi@re. En d'autres termes, nous devons 
postuler un état ancien de la théorie of tejas, major et (amas ressem- 
blaient encore i la Triade iranienne. Cet état n'est pas entigrement 
hhypothétique ; sa réalité est pronvée par la signification des mots 
qui désignent les guna, 

En ce gui concerne le premier terme, jas “ élat lumineux et 
chaud” et le troisitme, tamas " obscurité”, point n'est besoin de 
commentaire, Reste rajas, qu’on peut également définir par rapport 
A la lumidre, “Te thime indo-européen *ragMes-, dit M. Meillet, 
ésigne unl espace sombre ; le représentant gr. pelos a E16 spécialisé 
an sens de “espace sombre souterrain”, comme arm. erek au sens 
de “soir”, et got. riqis an sens de “ ténthres ” (gr. ¢xSr0s, oxorla). 
‘Seul, Ie védique Inisse apercevoir le sens ancien, ainsi RV., vi, 7, 7 
oi rijamai Soppose A divo rocand. Le réjah est plusieurs fois qualifié 
de kymam, ainsi RV., i, 35, trois fois (2, 4 et 9), Dans 1 Atharea-Veda, 
viii, 2, 9, on lit: 





pardyaini (wd rijase 
iit tet mytyér apipiram 
“je te préserve de espace sombre (cette traduction est plus satis- 
faisante & tous égards que la traduction par “ poussiére” qui a été 
proposée), de In mort je t'ai sauvegardé.” Pour désigner en gree 





+ Pour la cosmogonie correspondante, ef. infra, ps 32, 
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Jes espaces sombres qui avoisinent la terre, le nom d'action ‘axjp 
aurait été substitué A gpeBos qui avait pris un sens autre et. plus 
restreint.””* 

Tl semble que rajas devait désigner, & Vorigine, par opposition & 
Tempyréo éclatant, le monde den bas relativement sombre, mais 
incomplitement obscur. Cette nuance s‘est bien conservée dans 
arménien erek “soir”; elle permet sdhs doute d'expliquer d'autres 
sons do skr. rajas “poussitre, brouillard, vapeur”: Ia poussitre 
suggére comme Ie brouillard une demi-obscurité, On congoit dis lors 
que les théoriciens des gua aient choisi rajas pour désigner le monde 
intermédiaire oit se mélont la pure lumiére et Yobscurité et qui s’oppose 
4 Ia fois au ciel luminous et & la terre obscure, A ne considérer que 
la stricte valeur des mots, les trois termes lejas, rajas, tamas, forment, 
done une série étagée comme In ‘Triado iranienne et en opposition 
aveo les guya traditionnels : (ajax = chaleur—lumidre, rajas = eaux, 
tamas = nourriture, 

Partant do li, nous pouvons déja expliquer une anomalic assez 
troublanto: rajas, qui désigne un espace sombre en védique, cor- 
respond A la couleur blanche ot & la clarté (fukla) dans la théorie des 
guna, Cest que Vatmosphire peut étre considérée sous deux aspects : 
dune part, elle est dépourvue de luminosité propre et s'oppose ainsi 
A Vempyrée ; d’autro part elle est claire (éukla) lorsquielle est éclairbo 
par lo soleil ot elle s'oppose ainsi A Ia terre compacte ot obscure, 

La comparaison que nous avons instituée entre le syatdme religieux 
Agorit par Plutarque et la théorie des guna éclaire done certains aspects 
de la série tas, rajas, famas, Mais celle-ci ne se laisse pas entiérement, 
ramener A des notions iraniennes. Les guna fornent deux trindes 
tris différentes. Une premitro série: clarté, clair-obseur, obscurité 
présente d'évidentes analogies avec lo aystime iranien et s'apparente 
ainsi A une cosmologie dualistique dont les piles sont deux principes 
contraires : Ohrmazd-Lumidro et Ahriman-Obsourité, avec au centre 
tune zone intermédiaire oft se mélent ces deux principes et symbolisée 
por Mithra le Médiateur, La seconde série: éclat, eau, nourriture, 
traduit de tout autres conceptions: les trois termes qui la composent. 
sont hétérogénes et ne se lnissent pas ramener A la Triade iranienne. 
Li'hypothése d'une influence exercée par Iran sur Inde est done 
insuffisante: elle ne permet tout au plus d’expliquer qu'un aspect 
de la théorie des guna. Tl faut maintenant examiner si une influence 
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extérieure A I'Trap et d I'Inde ne rend pas compte des divergences 
constatées entre le aystime des Mages et la théorie des guna, 

On sait Vimportance de la triade dans les religions sémitiques. 
Puisque, ds l'époque védique, Vancien dualisme indo-iranien tend 
A se modifier sous V'influence d'une cosmologic ternaire, on doit 
naturellement se demander si ces ides nouvelles n’ont pas une origine 
sémitique. 

Entre accadien assur et indo-iranien asura, Vanalogio est évidente, 
La relation que plusicurs savants avaient supposée entre ces dew 
termes 0 été récemment établic par Krotschmer d'une maniére qui 
semble définitive.t La ressemblanco, en effet, n’apparait pas seulement 
dans les mots: elle éolato lorsqu’on compare le disque ailé d’Assur 
et le symbole d’ Ahura Mazda tels qu'ils sont figurés sur les monuments. 
Ce fait capital suffirait A prouver qu'une influence sémitique a di 
wexercer & In fois sur les systémes religieux de Iran et de 1'Inde, 
Dans un mémoire récont La Ville du Cakracartin,® j'ai indiqué on 
outro un certain nombre d'arguments qui tendent & faire admettre 
Vhypothise d'une influence sémitique sur lancienne civilisation 
indienne. 

Ceci posé, Papparition de Ia triade sémitique dans la cosmologin 
indienne paraitra moins invraisemblable, Voyons si les élémonts 
de la triade sont les mémes A I'Est et & YOuest. Pour les auteurs des 
Upanigad, rajas correspond aux Eaux divinisées, D'autro part adage 
annam prthivilakzayam indique bien que par nourriture (anam) on 
entendait Ia Terre qui pourvoit & Valimentation de Vhomme et dee 
animaux, ‘La lumiére enfin est l'attribut constant de la zone etleste, 
Ta série Eclat lumincux, Eaux, Nourriture, désignait done trois 
puissances divinisées: Ciel, Eau, Torre. Ce sont précisément les 
Moments de la grande trinde assyriénne : Sin (Ciel), Enlil (Terre), 
Ea (Océan), 

[La coincidence n'est-elle pas fortuite ? On pourrait supposer que 
Vimportance de I'élément eau a été suggérée aux Indo-aryens par le 
spectacle du monde et que, venus tardivement au contact de la mer, 
ils ont modifié lour cosmologie pour y faire entrer 'Océan, Je ne 
cerois pas que cette conjecture soit exacte. Si des observations géo- 
graphiques étaient & la base de la nouvelle cosmologie, V'élément eau 

1, WZ, 1020, p. 15. Données bibliogenphiques dans Keith, ibid, p18 
tk Vindex, ae. AStur, 

* Rocenik Orjenalaiyceny, Tome ¥, pp. 105-85. 
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mirait suns doute été placé au bas de la série, au dessous de la torre, 
Crest précisiment ce qu'on constate dans les cosmologies bouddhiques, 
Probablement sous Vinfluence des populations allogines, on, voit: 
tardivement se développer des reprisentations nouvelles: la terre 
‘est poste sur les eaux. Dans I'Upanigad, au contraire, élément eau 
insite entre le ciel et la terre et correspond & la zone moyenne duu 
Cosmos: V'atmosphére, Cotte conception n'est pas sans analogie aveo 
certaines coxmologies babyloniennes oit l'eau est 'ément primordial 
dans lequel baignent la Terre et le Ciel, 

On pourrait encore supposer que la notion de V'atmosphétre congue 
comme le réceptacle des eaux a été suggérée aux Indiens par le climat 
de T'Asie des moussons. Toutefois, étant donné le caractére des 
spéculations sur les guna, il semble difficile d'admettre que des con- 
sidérations d’ordre météorologique aient suffi i détourner les auteurs 
de TUpanigad de la cosmologie védique. Le spectacle des réalités 
journalidres ne saurait libérer les hommes de croyances séculaires ; 
la gnose nouvelle devait emprunter son prestige & une civilisation 
lointaine et fabuleuse. Dailleurs, entre cette gnose et la science 
babylonienne nous n’allons pas tarder & discerner d'autres attaches. 

Enfin, si la Trinde cosmique +’était Glaborée dans Inde & Pabri 
de toute influence étrangire, elle edt sans doute compris le Vent, car 
Viiyu est un des grands dieux de la mythologie védique et il remplit: 
Vespace intermédiaire entre le Ciel et Ia Terre. On trouve at 
contraire l’équation : rajas = eau. Celle-ci a di étre posée, principale- 
ment, parce que "Eau faisait partic de la Triade sémitique, 
Aceessoirement, parce que des faits dobservation courante  per- 
‘mettaient de localiser au moins une partie des eaux dans atmosphitre, 

. . . . . 

Pourquoi le mot guna sert-il A désigner la série tejas, rajas, tamas t 
Oldenberg, sentant V'insuffisance des éymologies proposées avant 
Tui, sugxéra que les trois éléments des étres avaient pu étre comparés 
‘A trois fils tordus en un lien unique; d’oi Pemploi du mot guna 
“fl” Cette ingénicuse explication n'est probablement qu'un jeu 
esprit; pour quelle fit admise, il faudrait prouver qu'un lien 
formé de trois fils rouge, blanc, noir était une notion familiére 
esprit indien. Or de ceci nous n’avons pas le moindre indi 

Si la théorie des trois facteurs a passé de "Iran dans I'Inde, la 
notion que traduit le mot guna peut avoir la méme origine. Dans 
VAvesta, guona signifie “ poil” et par extension “ couleur de poil, 

+ Oblenberg, Die Labre .. ., p. 214 et 258, n. 135, 
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couleur", Or, de méme que rouge, blanc, noir sont les trois aspects 
du feu oéleste, de Vespace éolairé et des téndbres, le pelage des animaux 
domestiques peut également se ramener a ces trois couleurs fonda- 
montales. Des pastours, & qui le bétail était la réalité la plus familidre, 
pouvaient done aisément comparer univers, soit un troupean 
contenant des animaux de tout poil, soit & un animal bigarré. Dans 
Tes deux cas, lo mot gaona, “ poil, couleur ” était susceptible de rendre 
exnctement la diversité des éléments du grand Tout, 

Un comparaison de ce genre est ailleurs faite explicitement 
dans le vers bien connu de Sret@évatara-upanigad : 

ajtim eka, Tohitasublakeendim 
«une chavre rouge-blanche-noire . 

De avis de tous les interprites, la Chivre dont il est ici question 
est ln matidre, et les trois adjectifs qui désignent le poil de la bite se 
rapportent aux trois guna. 

‘On est ainsi amené i supposer qu’ la fin de l'époque védique, le 
mot gina a été pris, au moins dans la langue philosophique, avec 
la mime valeur qu’avait gaona en iranien.* 

* . + . . 

Sion va au fond de la théorie des guna, on découvre le postulat 
suivant: de méme que univers est fait de trois parties : (jas, rajas, 
amas, chaque objet, chaque individu est respectivement formé de 
trois Géments: (jas, rajax, lamas. Autrement dit, le microcosme 
est semblable au macrocosme, Ce postulat est & la base non seulement 
de la théorie des guya, mais de toute une philosophie, C'est un des 
principes fondamentaux de cette Znose qu’est !Upanigad. C'est une 
des vérités majeures qui conduisent i la délivrance, car le salut consiste 
‘\rétablir, par la connaissance, l'harmonie entre univers et V'individu. 

Tl ne parait pas douteux que Vorigine de cette conception doive 
‘tre cherchée dans des croyances étrangires i la plus ancienne religion 
védiquo,? Liunivers ot les dtres sont identiques parce qu'ils procédont 
également du Créateur.* Or, on no saurait trop insister sur ce point, 
tandis que le mythe de la eration est un élément essentiel dans lo 
aystdme religioux babylonien, Ia croyance & un dieu orfatour ocoupe 

* Outro son wens origin), poil « avast en francais To penn do" couleur, comme 
Je root lrnnien gana. 

"Jat Gude dans wn mémoiee dlatinck Ye rapport kr. guns avs gona ot bs 
‘qwestions qui a'y ratachent, Cf, JAAS. sous presse, 

deremias, allrientliche Geinteatultur, Sell, p27, veut que. cor 
spéculations remontent h la etviliation numiciene, Mais Jo we vols pas qu'il Tait 


dimonted, 
© La oréature eat faite & Vimage da Ceéateur ; of. Jeromias, ibid., p. 87 ot muiv, 
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tune place infime dans la religion védique,t et n’atteint son plein 
développement que dans In doctrine des Upanigad, 

Aprés avoir interprété la théorie des guna en fonetion de V'univers 
statique et des représentations cosmologiques, il reste done & éprouver 
Ja solidité de nos hypothéses par l'étude de la cosmogonie et du 
dynamisme de Punivers. 

. . . * . 

Lexposé de Plutarque relatif A la cosmogonie des Perses (chapitre 
47) contient des éléments divers. On pout y distinguer trois fragments = 
4) Horomazes et Areimanios produisent lp premier six diewx et Yautre 
six démons. b) Horomazes diviso l'univers et place les étoiles stir la 
voiite céleste. c) Horomazes et Arvimanios créent chacun vingt- 
quatre dioux, 

Négligeons a) et +), qui sont proprement des théogonies, et 
examinons J) qui est une véritable cosmogonio, if 

Premiére phase: Horomazes se multiplie par trois; ce diew qui 
@tait un devient triple, Tentends’ par li que V'espace Iumineux, 
indéfini, et par conséquent un, se divise en trois zones distinctes, 

Deuxiéme phase: “Horomazes s'écarte du soleil d'une distance 
Gale celle dont le soleil se trouva écarté de la terre.” Les trois 
zones dle univers sont évidemment la région inférieure, souterraine, 
doi toute lumiére s'est d'abord retirée, Au-dessus, la région éclairée 
par le soleil est Vatmosphére; c'est uno zone intermédiaire entre la 
clarté pure du ciel et Vobseurité complite de Venfer, c’est-ivdire que 
la Lumiére pure s'en est finalement retirée tout comme Ia clarté du 
jour s'était retirée de Ia zone inférieure. Le Ciel est la troisiéme zone 
lt s'est retiré Horomazes, Cest Ie séjour de la pure Lumiére, de la 
lant 

















ime phase : Horomazes dispose les étoiles comme un ornement 
uur Ia voiite oéleste * et place Sirius i leur této, 

Lenieignement qu'on pout tirer de ce fragment est d’accord ayee 
6 que nous avait appris le chapitre 46 sur Ia mythologie des Mages. 
Puisquil existe trois grands dieux: Ohrmazd, dieu dela Pure Lumiare, 
Ahriman, dieu des Téndbres, Mithra, diow de la clarté du jour et 
Médinteur, on pouvait inférer que ces trois Puissances président 
chnoune A une région déterminée: ciel humineux, terre obscure, 

4 Sur tos dioux erdateurs A Ppoque wédiqu, ef. Keith, ibid, pp. 200-10, 

* Pour ane image analogue ef. fp-Vel, x, 82, 4: "Comme on dtnerait do perio 
tn cheval sombre, ainsi les Pires ont part le ciel d'étollee - «(che Rgds ey 


76, 4 of x, 05, 11; Oldenberg. Hymnen des Ro-Vea, i p. M13, vt Religion du Plas 
trad. V, Henry, p, 235), 
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atmosphére intermédiaire entre la pure lumige et Vobscurité, Le 
fragment /) du chapitre 47 confirme nettement ces inductions, 

Ta cosmogonie iranienne exposée par Plutarque n'est pas sans 
analogie aveo celle qui s’exprime dans les hymnes Rohita do l'Atharta- 
Veda (livre xiii). On admet généralement que Rohita “le Rouge" 
ésigne Io Soleil. Mais rien n'est moins certain, Ce qui est: clair, 
eat que le Rouge est le dieu créateur. Ia mesuré les espaces et 
produit Ie ciel et la terre. Dans Atharva-Veda xiii, 1, 25, le Rouge 
est distinct d'Agni-Soleil. Rohita ne peut done étre le Soleil, Ce qui 
A pli priter & confusion, c'est que le Rouge et le Soleil sont, deux 
Puissances lumineuses et qu’d Vorigine, lo Rouge étant monté au ciel, 
‘son ascension est comparable celle du Soleil. Mais dans la cosmogonie 
résumée par Plntarque, Ohrmazd également se retire au ciel qui 
devient son séjour. 

Que la cosmogonie des hymnes Rohita soit fondée sur la triade, 
cest ce qui ressort par exemple de xiii, 1, 45, ot les trois divisions 
de Vunivers sont le ciel, la terre et les eaux, Ailleurs (xiii, 1, 7), les 
trois termes de la triade sont Ie ciel, la terre et l'atmosphére. C'est 
dans espace originel que le Rouge, divin géométre, a mesuré les 
mondes avee son condeau (‘antu).+ 

_ De méme que, dans le systéme iranien, 'aménagement du Cosmos 
est réalisé par une segmentation de Tespace et par ascension du 
Soleil et d’Ohrmazd qui s'éeartent inégalement de la terre, ainsi, dans 
les hymnes Rohita, univers est partagé en trois zones: le Soleil et 
le Rouge sélévent da monde inférieur et Rohita fixe au ciel sa demeure. 

Sil est vrai que le mythe de la ervation est étranger A la plus 

* ancienne religion védique, ce n'est pas dans la communauté indo- 
iranienne que nous devons chercher Vorigine des spéculations concer- 
nant Ia eréation de Yunivers par Ohrmazd ou par Rohita; Tidée 
aun diew unique, architecte de univers, paralt sétre développée 
hors de I'Inde, probablement dans le monde sémitique. Les eosmo- 
yonies habyloniennes sont diverses et incomplitement connues, 
On pout du moins dégager Vessentiel : Marduk joue de bonne heure 
un role capital dans laménagement de Yunivers; plus tard, Assur 
lui sucedde, Nous sommes ainsi ramenés A Péquation Asura = Assur 

= qui constitue I'un des pivots de notre recherche; Ahura Mazda, 
THoromazes de Plutarque, n'est pas soulement homonyme de Assur ; 
il est aussi son héritier dans les fonctions de dieu créateur, Et si le 
méme rile est assigné dans l Atharca-Veda i Robita le Rouge, c'est sans 


4 Cf, xit, 1, 6. Dans xiii, 1, 11, le Rouge sidge aa dessus da firmament (nla), 
tandis qu'Agni-Solel est en relation avec Ia troisitme zone (raja) 
You. YL PARE 1. s 
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doute parce que la Lumidre pure, feu eéleste, est doué d'un éclat 
rougeoyant. 

Ainsi "étude des cosmogonies comme celle des représentations 
cosmologiques conduit & supposer d’anciennes relations entre les 
civilisations babylonienne, iranienne et indienne. Cette conclusion 
serait singulidrement fortifiée si on pouvait prouver que les mémes 
variations s‘observent dans Inde et hors de I'Inde, C'est de ce 
été qu’il nous faut maintenant orienter notre recherche, 

Les religions iraniennes sont encore mal connues; on entrevoit 
du moins aujourd'hui leur comploxité, Tl faut se méfier des solutions 
trop simples et se garder @’exagérer Vancionne étendue du Zoroastrisme 
(Benveniste, The Persian Religion, p. 119), A e6té de co mouvement 
quo nous révélent les Gathits, d'autres courants fort importants restent 
dans Y'ombre, En Vabsence de témoignages suffisamment explicites 
et d'une chronologio sire, on peut seulement dégager quelques indices 
positifs. Il semble que, dans les diverses régions de I'Tran, ancien 
polythéisme so soit peu A peu ordonné sons V'autorité, devenue des 
potique, d'un Dicu supréme. Il est vraisemblahle que cette évolution 
s'est acoomplio parallalement A celle des institutions politiques et 
que la formation del'Fmpire achéménide marque aussi une date dans 
Vhistoire de la pensée religicuse, Ceci suffirait & expliquer Yavance 
de I'Iran sur I'Indo dans Is spéculation théologique comme dans la 
ralisation d’un empire centralisé, 

Aussi loin que nous pouvons remonter, la foule des divinités 
iraniennes apparait déji subordonnée & quelques dieux supériours : 
roupe de sept dieux mentionnés dans Hérodote, triade de Théopompe 
et Plutarque, couple de deux principes dans le dualisme pré-zervanite, 

A une date qu'il est impossible de préviser, mais qui ne doit pus 
6tro Gloignée de la réforme zoroastrienne, le monarchisme mythologique 
est partout en voie de réalisation, On y parvient de deux manidres : 
dans certains systémes, le dien supréme est un des anciens grands 
dioux dont In puissance s'est encore accrue : tela sont Ahura Mazda 
dans le Mazdéisme et Mithra dans lo Mithriacisme primitif; ailleurs, 
Ia premiére place est attribuée & un diew qui est une abstraction 
Personnifiée, tel Zrvan dans le Zervanisme, Zrvan-akarana est le 
“Temps infini”. Tl est surtout caractérisé par le second terme = 
Vinfini est son essence ; le temps n'est qu'une de ses modalités, Ainsi 
considéré, Zrvan est un des noms de 'Infini; c'est le méme die 
qu'Eudemus caractérise par le temps ou Vespace,* que les Mandéens 

+ CL Benvenint, ibid, p. 113, 
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appelleront Roi de Lumitre et qui s'introduit dans le Bouddhisme 
sous les noms de Amitiyus Durée illimitée” et Amitabha “ Kelat 
illimité ". 

Le diew infini marque un progris de In spéculation par rapport & 
Ahura Mazda et & Mithra, En effet ces deux derniers ont un pouvoir 
limité par celui des autres grands dieux.! Cotte limitation est surtout 
étroite dans le aystime dualistique ott Abriman, adversaire du diew 
rime, réussit souvent A lui faire écheo. Le Diew infini, au contraire, 
n'a ni ausiliaire ni rivaux, Cette conception si épurée pouvait satis 
faire les meilleurs esprits et c'est probablement ce qui explique sa 
diffusion, Les grands systimes iraniens so sont finalement teintés 
do Zervanisme, dle méme que la religion des peuples voisins, Crees, 
Indiens, o 

Nous pouvons, dis lors, suivre la trace des influences iranionnes 
dans !'Upanigad, J'ai montré, en un précédent article sur In Loi de 
Symnétrie dans la Chaudogya-U panigad, que Vancienne théorie indienne 
des qua semble avoir éé complétée par adjonction d'un principe 
nouveau, le tapas, superposé A In trinde: tejas, rajas, lamas. Or, 
tandis que les trois guna sont des ééments limités ob qui s'équilibrent 
riviproquement, le tapas leur est extériour et préexistant ; il est 
Gernel ot infini; il est A la fois Temps, Espace et Energie eréatrice, 
Le tapas est dono Véquivalent indien de Zrvan-akarana, De mimo 
quo le dicu supréme iranien s'est finalement superposé & la riade 
cosmique dont il est In Cause, le tapas, puissance infinie, engendre 
ct contiont les trois guya qui sont a la fois les trois éléments et les 
trois monies, 

L’analogie que nons avions constatée entre les trois guna indiens 
ot les éléments do Ia Trinde iranienno n'est done pas une rencontre 
momentanée. Les variations que nous observons i l'Ouest se repro- 
duisont & l'Est ; les conceptions religiousos de I'Tran ot celles de I'Inde 
évoluent parallélement ; tout se passe comme «i l'influence iranienne 
était exeroée sur Inde & plusieurs reprises. Si l'on veut comprendre 
Je développement des idées religiouses lepnis la rédaction des Brihmana 
jnsqu’a celle des Upanigad, il faut sans doute tenir compte de I'action 
conjuguée des croyances sémitiques et iraniennes. 























+ Fadmets volontiers, avec Maria Witkinw Smith (Studies 
Gathar, p. 23 ot suiv.) que, dans los Gathd, lox Amoba-Sponta sont “dex aspects 
’Abura " et rien de plus. Majsil est douteux qu'une doctrine si élevée wo soit imposée 
tout d'abord A un grand nombre d'adepter. Et dailleurs cette doctrine est. déja 
presque partaitement monothéiste. Elle ext, A mon sens, la premiére manifestation, 
Avant la lettre, de ce qu’on pourrait appeler Ia religion de YAkarana.. 














THE TONYUKUK INSCRIPTION 


Being a Translation of Professor Viraretat Tomses’s final Danish, 
rendering. 


By E. Denison Ross 


‘HIS monument is found somewhat farther to the Hast than the 
‘two foregoing ones, about 48° N, and a little more than 107° W. 
of Greenwich, near a place said to have the name of Bain Chokto, 
between the Nalaikha post-station and the right bank of the upper 
waters of the Tola, ‘The inscription is graven on two pillars that are 
still standing upright ; on the first and Targer of these the inscrip- 
tion starts.on one of the narrow sides, the one turned to the West, 
‘and is continued round towards South, Hast, and North, On the other 
one, the inscription, which is a dirvct continuation of that on the larger 
stone, likewise beyins on the West sido, but here this is one of the 
Droad sides, ‘The latter stone is more weathered than the first, and 
the inscription from the very beginning not being here no carefully 
incised as on the other. On both stones the inscriptions are written 
in vertical lines as in the Orkhon inscriptions; but with this 
difference that while the lines in the latter read from right to left 
here they read from loft to right. 

‘Near the two pillars there is a stone sarcophagus and the founda 
tions of a building ; furthermore, there stand around the stones eight 
fwures, evidently made by Chinese stone-masons, whose heads have 
all been knocked off ; lastly, there are signs of the whole having heen 
surrounded by an earth mound, which was open towards the East; 
nd here begins a row of upright flag-stones, running for a length of 
‘about 150 metres, It is thus an arrangement like that of tho Orkhon 
stones, only on a somewhat smaller scale. 

‘The whole is clearly a monument over the tomb of the great Turkish 
statesman and general, Tonyukuk, who was active under the first 
two kagans after the restoration, and was still alive (at » great age) 
at the beginning of Bilgi kagan’s government, It may thus probably 
date from the years round about 720. ‘The very long inscription is 
drawn up by himself, and he himself speaks all through in the first 
person. 
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‘Transtarioy ov THe Tosyuxux Ivscrrerion 
(1) (TIW) 

1, the wise Tonyukuk, was myself born to belong to the Chinese 
Empire, for the Turkish people at that time was under China; and 
[thought T] “ may T not live to see the Turkish people [but] getting 
for itself a Khan (?)”. But they broke away from China, and got 
themselves a Iehan, They nevertheless again deposed their khan, 
‘and again submitted to China, ‘Then Heaven may well have spoken 
as follows: “I had given thee a khan ; but thou hast forsaken thy 
Khan, and again submitted.” As punishment for this submission 
Heaven caused them to die; the Turkish people perished or languished 
‘and fell to ruin. In the [old] land itself of the united (2) Turkish 
people there was no longer any ordered community left. But they 
that had remained independent [literally in wood and stone} joined 
together, and they numbered 700. Two-thirds of them were 
‘mounted, a (third] part was on foot. He that as chief led the 700 
‘men was the shad. “Join me,” said he, and amongst those who joined 
him was T, the wise Tonyukuk. “Shall I make him {raise himeelf 
to be] kagan ?”* said I, and I thought: “If you want to distinguish 
afar off between lean bulls and fat bulls, 
whether it [in each case] is a fat: bull or a lean bull.” ‘Thus did I 
think, Afterwards when Heaven gave me insight I compelled him 
[to become] kagan. “Let me then be Elterish kagan, since I have 
the wise Tonyukuk boyla baga tarkan by my side.” ‘To the south 
he defeated the Chinese, to the East the Kitays, to the North the 
Oguzes in great strength. His fellow in wisdom and his fellow in 
renown was T myself, We were dwelling then in Chugay-kuzi and 
Kara-Kum, 

















(T18) 

We lived there, nourishing ourselves on hig game and hares, and. 
‘the people’s mouth was filled, Our foes were all around! like birds of 
prey (?) This was our situation, While we were dwelling there there 
came a spy from the Oguzes. ‘These were the words of the spy : 
* Over the Tokuz{“ Nino’”-] Oguzes people a kagan has set. himself 
[as lord], says he; ‘to the Chinese he is said to have sent Kuni 
singiin and to the Kitays Tongra Simig (or Sim]; this is the message 
he is said to have sent: ‘A few Turks would seem to have made 
arising ; their khan is said to be brave, and his counsellor is said to 
be wise, If these two men are left alive, they will slay you, Chinese, 
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say 1; to the Bast they will slay the Kitays, say I, and us the Oguzes 
they will slay, say I. So ye attack them, Chinese, from the South, 
and ye, Kitays, attack ye them from the East ; I shall attack them 
from the North. In the united (!) Turks’ land no lord must prosper. 
Lat us, itso may be, destroy [such] alord, say 1.’ When Thad heard 
these words sleep came not to me by night, nor rest by day. Then 
Tmade representation to my kagan ; thus did I represent it to him : 
© If these three—the Chinese, the Oguzes, and the Kitays—combine, 
all will be over with us; we are, as it were, fastened to stone by 
the Will (2) of Fate. To bend a thing is easy while it is slender; 
to tear asundor what is still tender is an easy thing ; but if the slender 
‘thing becomes thick, it requires a feat of strength to bend it, and if 
the tender thing coarsens, a feat of strength is required in order to 
tear it asunder. We must ourselves come to the Kitays in the East, 
to the Chinese in the South, to the Western (Turks) in the West, and 
tothe Oguzes in the North with our own army of two or three thousand 
men, How may that be done ?”” Thus did I put it before him, My 
ikagan deigned to listen to the representation which I myself, the wise 
‘Tonyukuk, did make unto him. “Take thou them as you may see 
fit,” said he. We waded up Kak-Ong-{iig ¢], and I led them to the 
Gtiikiih forest, With cows and beasts of burden the Oguzes came 
along the Togla. ‘Their army was (three thousand strong t), we were 
93,000; we fought and Heaven favoured us ; we eut them up, and 
they fell into the river or were slain in fight, Then came all the 
Osguzes fand submitted). When they heard that I [had led] the Turkish 
iragan and the Turkish people to the Otikin land, and that T myself, 
the wise Tonyukuk, had settled in the in land, the peoples 
welling in the South, the West, the North, and the East came [to 
join on to us). 











(TIE) 

We were 2,000; we had two armies. ‘The Turkish people—to 
make conquests—and the Turkish kagan—to rule—had come unto 
‘the towns of Shantung and unto the sea, but had found destruction. 
laid this before my kagan, and got him to take the field and to come 
‘unto the Shantung plain and unto the sea. Twenty-three towns did 
he lay waste, and made his camp in Usin Bundatu(!). ‘The Chinese 
Emperor was our foe, the kagan of the “ Ten Arrows ” [that is to say, 
of the Western Turks] was our foe; further(more) (the Kirghizes't) 
might(y kagan) became (our foe). ‘These three kagans took counsel 
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together and said; “Let us mect in the mountain-forest of Altun,”” 
thus did they take counsel: “Let us move against the kagan of the 
Eastern Turks,” said they ; “unless we move against him, he will 
‘unfailingly (!)—for (the kagan is brave and) his counsellor is, wise— 
he will unfailingly (2) slay us, Let usall three united go off and destroy 
him,” quoth they, ‘The Tirgish kagan spoke thus: “My people 
shall be there,” said he, ‘(the Turkish people) is in disorder,” (said 
he), the Oguzes, their vassals, are stirred up,” said he, When I hoard 
this, no sleep came to me by night, and no rest came to me [by day 
‘Thon thought 1: if first wo march against (the Kirghizos! . 5 
said I. When I heard thore is but one road over Kozman, and. that 
is was shut [by snow], I said: “It is no good owe going that way.” 

T then sought « guide and found a man from the faraway Ax people, 
(25) “My land is Any” (+) there was a resting-place ; 
‘ono can advance along by Ani(?), If you keop to it, you can go 
‘on with ono horse at a time, When I heard this, T said and thought : 
“If we go this way, (the thing] is possible, 




















(TIN) 

‘This laid I bofore my kagan, Tmade the army ready for the march, 
and ordored it to mount on horseback, Beyond Ak-Tirmil I bade 
‘them gather togethor. Ordering them to mount their horses, 1 made 
a way for us through the snow. ‘Then I bade them ascend 
on foot, pulling the horses after them, and holding fast by the trees 
[or wooden staves t}, So soon as the foremost men had trampled 
[the snow} down, I bade (the army] move forward and we crossed 
{the poss} Thar(!). So with difficulty we climbed down, For ten 
nights (i.e. days and nights] we went on through the (snow) barriers 
‘on the mountain-side. As the e had led us astray, he was cut 
down. While we wero suffering want, the kagan said ; “Try to ride 
on. ‘This is the river Ani; [let us] ride (along by it].” We rode thus 
down along this river. ‘To take our numbers we bade them dismount 
and [meanwhile] tied the horses to trees. Both day and night we 
rode on at a gallop and fell on the Kirghizes while they were asleep, 
and opened [ourselves a way !] with the lances, ‘The khan and his 
army gathered together ;_we fought and won, We slew their khan, 
and the Kirghiz people submitted to the kagan and gave in, and we 
went back again, We came over at this side of the Kogin mountain- 
forest, and turned back from the Kirghizes. From the Turkish kagan 
there came a spy ; these were his words : “ ‘Let us go forth with the 
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army against the Eastern kagan,’ he (ie. the Tiirgish kagan] ix 
reported to have said, ‘If we do not go forth, he will—for the kagan 29 
js brave, and his counsellor is wise—he will surely (?) slay us", [thus] 
he said, ‘The Tirgish kagan has now gone forth,” said he (i.e, the 
spy); “the men of the Ten Arrows have marched out to a man," 
says he, “and the Chinese too, have an army [ready].” 
heard these words, said my kagan: “I will go home in. peac 
he; now the katun was dead ;, “and I will hold her funeral,” said 
he, “Do ye go on with the army,” said ho; “Stay in the Altun 
mountain-forest,” said he, ‘Let Iniil kagan and Tardush shadl 0 33 
forth at the head of the army,” said he. But me, the wise Tonyukuk, 
he commanded as follows; “Do thou lead this army,” said ho; 
“indlict on them [i.¢. the Western Turks} such punishment as thon 
thyself findest: good, What [else] shall I entrust to theo # said he 5 
“hon they are on their way coming, then send (tho spy f] [t0 me] ; 

if they do not come, then stay quietly and collect information and 
tidings,” said he. So wo lay in the Altun mountain-forest, ‘There 93 
‘camo in haste (f) three spies; their tidings wore all alike ; ‘Their 
kagan has set out with tho army, and the army of the Ten Arrows 
has sot out, all to a man,” they they said, if would soot 
“Lot tus gather togethor on the Yarish plain ing hear thove 
words I sont the kagan » message about them. From the khan there 
camo back a message: “Stay there quietly,” ho had said; “do 3 
not ride away, koep a good watch (1), do not let yourselves be taken 
by surprise,” Such was the order Bogii kagan sont me. But to 
‘the head-commander] he sent a secret message, 

. illed. He will say: * Let ag 
us march off with tharmy,’ but do not do his will.” Having heard 
these tidings, I ordered the army to march, and I climbed over the 
‘Altun mountain-forest where there was no road, and we crossed the 
River Irtish where there was no ford, We continued [our march] 
by night, and reached Bolchu well on in the morning. 

















































(T2W) 

A spy was brought in; his words were as follows: ‘‘ On Yarish ao 
plain there has now gathered an army of 100,000 men,” he says. 
When they heard these words all the begs said ; “Let us turn back 37 
for the pure, humility is best.” But I say ax follows, I the 
wise Tonyukuk: “We have now come hither after having crossed 34 
the Altun mountain-forests, we have come hither after having crossed 
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‘the river Irtish, The [foes] who have advanced hither are brave, 
Thave been told ; but they have not noticed us. Heaven and Umay. 
nd the holy Yer-sub must out of-regord for us have struck them 
[with blindness). Why should we flee? Why should we be afraid 
at their being many Why should wo be overwhelmed through being 30 
fow? Let us attack!” said I, We attacked and plundered [the 
camp], ‘The next day they came rushing hotly forward like a steppe 40 
fire, and we fought, Their two wings were about half as many again 

‘as ourselves, By the favour of Heaven we had no dread at their 
being many. We fought, and following Tardush shad, we scattered 41 
them and took the kan a prisoner ; their yabgu and shad they slow 42 
there; wo took half a hundred men prisoners. ‘The same night 
We sont round a message to their peoples. After having heard these 
tidings the beys and the people of the Ten Arrows came and submitted. 4a 
Haying gathered togethor and marshalled those of the begs and the 
poople thot had come [to join with us}, and as a few of the people had 
fled, I bade the army of the Ton Arrows to march out, and we ourselves 44 
marched out, and we followed them up. After crossing Yenchil- 
figiis [tho Pearl River”) (—) the mountain ‘Tinisi-ogli-yatigma- 
biingligik (—), 














(T28) 
‘As far as Timir-kapig ("The Tron Gato "| we followed them up ; 49 
there we made them turn back. ‘To Iniil kagan(. . . ) there came 


the whole Sogd people with Suk (2) as 
forefathers and the Turkish people had [in their time] reached ‘Timir- 
kapig and the Tiniisi-ogli-yatigma mountain, where (at that time] 47 
there was no lord, As I now had brought [ofr army] to this land, 48 
it carried home the yellow gold, and the white silver, maidens, and 
girls, -(2) and precious things in profusion. Because of his wisdom 
and his bravery Eletrish kagan fought seven times with the Chinese, 49 
oven times with the Kitays, and five times with the Oguzes, Tit 50 
was who was there his counsellor, I that was his war-leader, ‘To 
Elterish kagan, the Turkish Bégti kagan, the Turkish Bilgi kagan (—) 


eader and submitted. Our 46 















(2k) 

jout getting sleep by night or 5 
rest by day, and shedding my red blood, and sweating my “ black” 52 
, L have give up to them by toil arid my strength, and so, too, 

T have sent them forth on far expeditions. The Arkuy-Karagu 5% 





Kapagan kagan (.. . ). 
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[? guard 1] Thave made great ; a withdrawing foe Thave(. - = )j 
Thave caused my kagan to take the field. By Heaven's grace I have 34 
not let any armour-clad foe ride among this Turkish people, or any 
horse with bearing rein (2) gallop around, If Elterish kagan had not 
toiled, and if I myself, following him, had not toiled, there would 35 
not have been any kingdom or any people, Since he toiled, and since 
T myself, following him, have toiled, both the kingdom has become 
1 kingdom, and the people people. Now I myself am grown old, 35 
and am far advanced in years, But should a people, ruled by « kagan 
in any land whatever, have only worthless men (at ite head] what « 97 
misfortune would it not be for it. For the Turkish Bilgi: kagan's os 
people I have had this written. I the wise ‘Tonyukuk, 
(T2N) 

If Blterish kagan had not toiled, or if he had never heen, and if 59 
T myself the wise ‘Tonyukuk, had not toiled or had never been, in 
Kapagan kagan's and tho united (1) ‘Turkish people's land both 6 
community and people and men would have been without « lon. 
Since Elterish kagan and the wise Tonyukuk have toiled, Kapagan 6 
agan and the united (2) Turkish people have flourished, and this 
[present] Turkish Bilgi kagan rules for the good of the united (1) 
‘Turkish people, and Ogus people, 

















YMOLOGY OF THE JAPANESE WORD RUDE 
By 8. Yosrraxe, 


‘[S the Tat, ites, hundred years the Japanese have borrowed 
thousands of Chineso words and idioms, which have.eventually 
brought the Japanese language into a stato of utter confusion. Such 
borrowing, it would seem, had its beginning some centuries before its 
remarkable development in the fifth century 4.p., which may be ealled 
the period of demurcation dividing the Chinese loan-words into two 
classes, the early loans and the later, each having certain phonetic 
characteristics. 

‘The early loan-words, which, unlike the vast majority of their 
later confrares, seem to have been thoroughly naturalized already in 
the seventh century A.p., attracted the attention of the English 
sinologist, E, H. Parker, in the ‘eighties, but the investigation has since 
then been discarded almost entirely because of the insufficieney of 
knowledge possessed of the ancient phonetic values of the Chinese 
characters. 

However, thanks to the untiring labour of Karlgren, Maspero, 
‘Simon, and other sinologists, we are now in.a more favourable position 
for an inquiry into the early relationship between the two languages, 
and the problem has since been taken up afresh by Karlgron himself, 
‘who, in his most interesting little book Philology and Ancient China, 
suggests twenty-two Japanese words as probable early loans from 
Chinese. Of these I need only quote a few that have direct bearing 
upon the present subject, 

















Tarannse Pexiwese Axcrmyr Chest, 
ie (< ipo)" house” = Bi “ivp “town, village". 
fine, dine, “rice” = fil aie sian * rice ” (ofa certain 

kind), 
take “bamboo” = ff chu (= iu) “iuk " bamboo”. 
fane * vesse! ak pit Buon" vessel". 


‘The words thus compared by Kurlgren show remarkable 
similaritios both phonetically and semasiologically, and hence # high 
degree of probability of borrowing, but there is, nevertheless, room 


1 Be Karlgren, PAilolagy and Ancient Chinn Insituttet for sammentignende 


keulturforskning, Oslo, 1926, pp, 110-0. 
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for a careful examination, Indeed, the whole problem is not so simple 
fas it appears at first sight, Take, for example, the word the (now 
pronounced iy, id) * a house ”. This Japanese word, the ancient sound 
of which is given by Karlgren as ipe, but may well have been #4, 
could equally be a native word, closely akin to Turkish 48 (or dwt, 
Orkhon), dp (Vighur), dv (Osmanli, ete., “a house.”.' ‘There are, 
therefore, at Teast three possibilities: (1) that the Japaneso word 
undor consideration may be a Chinese loan, as Karlgren suggests 

(2) thut it may likewise he a native word going back to the same origin 
as the Turkish av, eto. ; (3) that the Turkish form may be the prototype 
‘of tho Japanese ia, or vice vers, However that may be, it is 
‘sufficiently cloar that the final vowel of the word ihe was originally 
neither -e nor ~@, but was something resembling @, which was later 
changed into -@ through the absorption of the particle i? The original 
‘vowel -a has been preserved in the words thabito “people of the house”, 
ihato “a cave”, iharo, ihori “a hut”, whilst the word tha has been 
handed down to us in the sense “rock”. ‘To judge from these 
variants, it is quite possible that the original meaning of the word 
the “house ” is “rock, eave”, 

‘As a further example, lot us consider the word ine “ riee-plant ", 
which Karlgren seems to derive from sine, The peculiar feature of the 
form dine (we do not know whether this word was actually pronounced 
tine in the eighth-century Japanese language) is that there is no traoe 
of its independent use; it always oceurs as the second element of 
compound words in exactly the same way as the word ame“ rain” 
is found in tho form -same in kosame " drizzle”, harusame " the spring 
rain", and in-a few more compounds. Whether there was, as Karlgren 
seems to suppose, a phonetic change +> y- > O in Archaic Japanese 
‘wo do not know, although a similar change in an intervocalic position, 
Le. -# >-x-> 0, hus actually taken place in historic times 
(linguistically speaking). If we assume for the moment that the 
phonetic change from s- to zero did take place in the remote past, we 







































applion to. Kargren’s 
1", which lv belioy 





etymology of tho Japanese. word 
to bo « Chinese Joan: Ancient Chinese A&(ait 
< fiat Phot”. at before arriving at 4 decision we must take into considers 
tion the Common Turkish yay, Oxmanki yas, Chuvash 4, Yakut aay Mongol (Iuriat) 
* summer" and Korwan nyo immer, crop’. If these torma are truly 

‘with the Japanese mats, the Iatter is in all probability nearest to thelr 











“ramon parent 


 §, Youbitake, The Hislory of the Japanese Particle" 1", BSOS., vol. ¥y pt. iy, 


pp. 880. v 
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‘ave still unable to explain why the older forms have never macle 
appearance in the attributive position. The only explanation ono cart 
Offer of this phenomenon appears to be that the -#- in -bine and the -s- 
“same are in compounds inserted on grounds of cuphony for the 
prevention of two vowels in juxtaposition, On the who'e, it would 
therefore bo moro appropriate to regard these variant forms as the 
result of a phonetic expedient than to trace the origin to the Chinese 
fin “rico” and ‘Tarkish yaymur, Chuvash ddmar, Yakut sate 
‘rain " (all of whieh latter go back to the stem *yaty) for the Japanowe 
dine and -same respectively, Whatever the history of ine and -same, 
Tam convinced on this point that the final vowel of the worl ine 
rice-plant ”, like that of ame ‘* rain", was originally So it is 
with the word yone rice "2 Itmay be pointed out that the comparison 
put forward by Matsumoto of the words ine, -sne, and yone, with 
Ximilar terms in the Austroasiatic and Austronesian languages is not 
very convincing.® ‘The same remark is true of his comparison of the 
Japanese word take “bamboo” with Malay Peninsula dity, Mon 
jan bamboo"; Bubnar, Jarai diy, Stieng dit “ tube”, ete. The 
Chinese Ciuk as suggested by Karlgron is certainly much nearer the 
Fapanese take, but here yet once more the final vowel was originally 
“a.® Similarly the word fane may be a Chinese loan 
as Karlgron proposes, although other hypotheses are also possible, 
oes buck to *funa.* 

Tn these four words which are regarded by Karlgren as Chinese 
loans, although this source of two at least of them is very doubtful, 
the final vowel -e rogularly goos back to the earlier -« (possibly 
pronounced dor »). These, together with other instances, leud me 
to concluile provisionally that no Chinese loan-words in Archaic 
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 Yorhitake op. el ps 8. 
‘the Wueyeché a Jupanee lexicon ofthe tenth cvitary A given: I — 
MMA (ome) "ces BAL — SR HE A. HL (yonakura) ° » soweranary 
Se oeneyeecio, Le dupannis ater Langues Avarosatigues: Rte de 
wcabalnive wompard, Pais, M28, pp 69-00, 


















‘ Mataumoto, ops elt ps Sle 

* Yoshitake, op. olt., p. 889. The word take " bamboo” is considered by 
a ee cn Onigin of the apante and Korean Langunges T8ky®, 190s 
sana tege pc F7)crcamopored of ea cognate of Korean (4 tamboo "ae 
caaevnriat ot dapanene Ki! tee", Tels trv thatthe fore ke found in the wot 
wrstewme: Ke pne-tec” in on of th Skimor poems (anya x3), but sey 





the word talke goos back totale, (remains to bo proved thatthe word Ii" tee 
‘was also pronounced kn, 
* Youhitako, op. city Ps 889. 








‘Jopanese originally had -e as a parasite vowel. Further examples 
such as tono “hall, palace” (< Ane, Chinese d'ien, tien ij “hall, 
palace”), ta paddy-fiokl” (<*tanat < Ano, Chineso d'ien [if 
“cultivated field"), kane “metal * (< kana <Anc, Chinese 
ing 3M“ steel"), andl kina “silk stuff” (< Ane, Chinese Avan 4 
«ilk stuff”) point to the possibility that the speakers of Archaic 
Japanese preferred back vowels when turning the Chinese final 
consonants into a Japanese syllable as the genius of the language 
demands, It is worthy of note that in later louns such parasite vowels 
‘re strictly confined to -u and -i, 

Now the Japaneao word fude “a writing brush" is considered by 
‘the majority of the modem Japanese phitologists ax a Chinoso loan 
(Pekineso pi Ye a writing brush, a writing, to. write” < Ane. 
Chinese pit)" whilst Motoori maintained that it wax « compound of 
fumi "a writing” plus te" hand”. Boforo accopting tho first theory. 
‘we must find natisfactory anawers to the following three questions i= 

(1) If the word fade is a Chinowo loan, why: in this particular ease 
does the parasite vowal appear in the form -e 

(2) What underlying influence was thore to chango the Chinese 
st into -d- in Japanese ¢ 











2 That tho original form of tm " paddy flld jw * EAM can casly be neon from 
‘tho compound tana-tsu-mono (paddy fek-o:thing) "rh", which tho Japan 
Phillopsts have unsuccenaully sought Wo analyze, without realising that the ste 















in tana was originally as much « part of the worl as the ta (f-. Matsuoks, Nihon 
Koy Drijiten: tosh, ‘Toky®, 1920, 88). 

Compare Golli guns Nexidal gan, Orocho gu." stool”. ‘The Japanese wor 
Kane ( <*Kana) was apparently borrowed jn the sone “iron. When later Kt 





‘beoume « generie torm for metal, the ancertors of the Japanese prefixed ma-and ara-, 
oth meaning“ pare, gene" for distinction; thus magane, nragane “iron 
‘The term Keurogane "ive "is «formation of sill aor date, 1k may be menthoued 
In passing that the profesional name mara "smith", which (+ reprosnted by 
Ama-tsu-mara in tho Kojiki, io cousidered by ‘Torli, the resowned anthropalogiat, 
to Mongol temar icon" (R, Tori Jinrwiga yori itary Wag JO 
‘Tokyé, 1928, pp. 325-0). "That, howneer, In allogsthor impinsbe, for 
tho fist lable in tho Mongol mr, Orkbon air, eto, eantnotdisappene 0 cally 
se Toil imagines, If one wishes to seek cognate ofthe Japanese mara in tho Alale 
Inngnges, attention should be dmted to the Mongol flot (Chaaia 
(Borat) Tagen it stele words re lysate ated 
the New Persian pid“ steel” (0. Schrader, Sprachrerlchung wad Urpechichles 
Linguisivchhisorvche. Beitrige ar Erfrechuny des tnlagermanticken, Mrtuwa 


eon, 107.74; Bae, Pani Bomnts im Monge Sin ane, Che 
19ND, p. 575). a Sark 


CLM. Andi, Kodai Kokuyo no Kenkyy 
* Motoori Norinaga Zenshi, Tokyo, 1026. 




















‘Toky®, 1924, p, 3. 
vol. ix, p. 364. 
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(3) Why in this word is the Chinese -j@- replaced by -u-, 
the Go-on-version (fifth-sixth centuries .p.) of the Chinese chamacters 
the former appears regularly as -i-!! 

We find no particular reasons for the Chinese -t to be changed into 
-d- in the loan form, since both ¢ and d have always been possible in 
‘an intorvocalic position in Japanese, whereas the latter seems to have 
been inadmissible at the beginning of a word in Archaic Japanese, 
Thence the d- in Chinese ien palace ” and d'ien “ cultivated field ” 
was replaced by t- in Japanese ; ths tono ‘palace " and *tana > ta 
“ paddy-field as we have seen above. Nor is there any necessity for 
adopting a front vowel -e, in the articulation of which a greater effort 
is required than in the case of mixed or back vowels, particularly 
ina subordinate position of a parasite nature. Tt is likewise not easy 
to explain the change in the stem vowel from Chinese j¢- into Japanese 

coven if we admit that there was a mutation between wand i in 
Archaic Japanese in certain, but hitherto unexplained, circumstances. 

‘The theory advanced by Motoari, on the other hand, is in perfeot 
accord with the normal trend of phonetic changes in the Japanese 
language : thus fumite > *fumte > *funte > ‘funde > “fide > 
fade, just as fumata “document” > *fumta > *fanta > *funda > 
‘tuda > fod “label” and fumibako > *fumbako > *fabako > 
fubako “‘document-box"”. Moreover, in the Wamydshd, a Japanese 
lexicon compiled A.v. 923-80, the word fude (ie) is read fumite 
(Ai HEF), and warafude (3 he) ‘a straw writing-brush ", wara- 
fumite (Ai BL ai JE 3). We know that the Japanese language 
suffered certain phonetic changes during the two hundred years 
preceding the tenth century 4.p., but finding no evidence of such an 
extmuordinary change as -de > -mite, we must assume that the form 
fumite is the older of the two. ‘The question will then be asked : 
Init justifiable to assume the priority of the word fumi in the Japanese 
unguage as Motoori’s derivation theory implies !_ There is reason to 
believe that the Japanese, or the Wo-jén ( A) of the Chinese 
Chronicles, were in communication with their continental neighbours 
already at the beginning of the first century n.c., and that they would 
in all probability have become acquainted with the Chinese characters 
bby the middle of the third century A.v.* But, according to the Japanese 

1 The date of borrowing of the word fade, if this is « Chinese losn, cannot have 
‘eon very far removed from the fifth century a.n., which marks the dawn of literary 
calture among the Japanese. 

TCL M. Ans Nikon Bunbashi- Kodsi, TOky®, 1925, pp. 310-1 
Guchichte son Japan, Leipeig. 190, Band i, p. 74. 
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records, it was not until a.p, 325 (or 385 2) that the Chinese literature 
‘was officially brought over to Japan. This is, brondly speaking, all 
that we know and can guess about the introduction of literary culture 
into Japan. With such scanty and hazy evidence it is impossible 
Gither to aifirm orto deny Motoori’s hypothesis from an historical point 
‘of view, and it seems as though we are compelled to accept it on its 
face value as supported by the Wamydshd, 

‘Thore remains, however, one more possibility as to the origin of 
the word fude, As has been said above, the Japanese acquired the 
knowledge of the Chinese characters possibly before A.p. 260. To learn 
foreign symbols of writing is one thing, to apply them to recording one's 
‘own language is quite another, For this the Japanese had to seek the 
id of their naturalized fellow-countrymen from China and Korea, 
Tt is highly probable, as And® maintains, that the latter of these led 
tho Japanose to the ingenious application of the Chinese characters 
for writing tho Japanese language on the “ Ritu” method, resulting 
in the evolution of the system known as the “ Mana or the  Man-yo~ 
tana”? Tt moy be argued then that the Japanese may have borrowed 
the word fade from the Koreans, in whose language the term signifying 
‘a writing brush” is pug, undoubtedly of Chinese origin, Further, 
ft will be seen from the Chi ih (8) AK AM Ys) that the word 
‘pu vos also pronounced pid in Ancient Korean.* ‘Thus if the Korean 
‘word ud or pl! was brought over to Japan, it may possibly have 
sounded to tho Japanese ears something like pudo, which the Japanese 
tumed into *pude, ‘This appears a very reasonable argument, but 
hore again it is dificult to explain the final -e in the Japanese form, 
In the circumstances, therefore, we are disposed to consider the wort 
fude as a native product, composed of fumi (<*pumi) “a writing” 
and te, which latter does not mean “hand” as Motoori supposed, 
Tut is w substantival suffix, probably akin to Turkish ~dsi, etc., and 
Mongol -éi, -déi, until further evidence to the contrary is forthcoming. 
Tn all probability the word was first pronounced *pumite, which 
afterwards became *pude * > fude. 

Whilst such is the only hypothesis that is acceptable, at least for 








ind 





» Ando, Athen Bunkashi, op. cit, pp. S1-1. 

© Ando, Nikon Bunkwshi, op. cit. pp. 94-17, 

2K. Maema, Keirin Rwiji Raigen Ko: ‘Toe Sung scholar Sun Mu Chi lin loi ebib, 
Korean-Chinese glossary, deciphered and annotated: With index of words, ‘The 
‘Toy Bunko Publications, Series A, 8, Téky®, 1925, p. 108. 


‘Thin was later handed down to the Luchaans, who now pronounce i 
se P it padi 
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the present, as regards the etymology of the word fude, the question 

raised here leads incidentally to a yery interesting problem of great 
significance. For the vast majority of the Altaic languages have words 
‘which denote the concept of “writing”, and which resemble 
phonotivally very closely the Ancient Chinese pjét “a writing brush", 
Tte.: ‘Turkish Bitiy (Orkhon), billy (Uighur), bitik (Chaghatai) 
‘a writing”, biti to write” ; Classical Mongol bitéig “a writing ", 
bitéi- to write” ; Manchn bitxe “a writing", Dakhur Ditiye, ete.» 
Solon bitye, Tungus (Lenissei) bitiik, cte,, “a writing”, Gold, 
Olcha, bitxd, Oroche bitihi, Negidal bityd “to write”. ‘The Yakut 
borrowed the term bitéik “ornament, pattern from the Mongols, 
whilst the Samoyed pidau (Yurak), ete,, "to write” are Turkish 
Joans,! The word in question is found even in Hungarian in the form 
Zeti (pronounced bata) a writing, letter”, which is a loan from OM 
Chuvash : *bitiy “a writing" 

“Authorities are divided on the origin of these terms in the Altaic 
Tanguages, Some believe that they all go back to the common Altaie 
stem *biti-, kince the Mongol -i- has in some eases developed from 
‘as has boon pointed out by Ramstedt.® This theory, howover, cannot be 
fccopted as final until the oxuct relationship between Turkish + and 
‘Tungus -t- has been satisfactorily explained ; this remains unknown 
at present, On the other hand, Georg von der Gabelentz suggested that 
the Mongol bitéig and Manchu bitye were Greek loans: merrdxiov 
(“a tablet for writing on, a billet, label”). Refuting this theory of 
Western source, both Ramstedt and K, Donner, following Wassiljew, 
‘maintain that the Turkish biti-, ete., are of Chinese origin ; pid, 
‘<q writing brush, ote.® This school further considers that the Chinese 
word in question was borrowed by Turkish prior to 500 n.c., but not 
Defore 1000 w.c, (following the words of Szi-mach'ien), on the 
supposition that the people now known as the Samoyeles borrowed 

“the words padau, etc., “to write” from the Turkish-speaking com- 
unity some time between 600 n.0, and 4.0. 400 Over and above 


+ Kal Donner, Zu sen dltesten Rorlhrungen circhen Samajeten wn Tarken, 
ASFOU, a1, Helsingfors, 1024, p. 7. 

WZ Gomboens Die bulgarisch-tirkiachen Lahmedrter in der wngarisch Spearache 
MS¥Ou-xx2, Helsingtors, 1914, pp, 44-5; Gombocs Zé Melich J, Magyar etymaogiak 
iesir, Podapest, 91M, pp. 386-7. 

FT G4. G. Fr Rarnstedt, Dus Schriftmongoliocke und die Urgamundart, JSFOw. xxi, 
jngfors, 1902, p. 12. 

N Geors won der Gabelentz, Die Sprachwiaenschaft, ihre Avfgiien, Methoden 
unl biaherigen Erpebuiaee. Leipig. 1001, p. 264. 
* Donner, op eit, p- 7. 
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those already perplexing controversies, another theory has recently 
‘een put forward by P. Schmidt,’ according to whom the Altaic 
terms under consideration are decidedly of Western origin, but not 
from Greck as Gabelents supposed, “There is," concludes Schmidt, 
“nothing in the way, if we dorive the Altaic words from the Tokharian 
or Sakian pide " ho has writtet ” and pidaka “a document". Tt is 
entirely outside the scope of the present paper to examine each ofthese 
hypotheses in detail, but the fact remains that the words denoting the 
concept of writing", undoubtedly of common origin, have spread 
over the wide tract of Central and North-Eastern Asia. 

Here arises « question. If the Japanese language is Altaio in ite 
essential features, as it actually is, and if the substratum of the moder 
Japanese came from or passed through Central or Northern Asin, 
‘us it is 50 believed by some historians and anthropologists, why does 
not the Japanese language possess a word homonymous to bif- with the 
meaning “to write” 2? Is it because the ancestors of the Japanese 
already had the words kak, dirura, etc., “to write, note”, when they 
‘came into contact with the speakers of the Altaic languages, and 
thence it was unnecessary for them to introduce another to express the 
same notion? But then the Turks, Mongols, and Tungus each have 
f word meaning “to write or of kindred signification: Osmanli 
yz, Chuvash fir- to write, mark”; Classical Mongol dsirii- “to 
paint, raya line"; Manehu nir-‘ to write", Goldi fini to dye, 
raw’, Olcha viuri " to write”, wile“ to dye, draw”, Oroche hinyut 
‘to write”, Negidal siyui “to write”, all pointing to the common 
origin, Morcover, the Old Chuvash *ir-“ to write, mark", is preserved 
in Hungarian in the form fr- (pron. ir-) "to write, paint "* 

‘There is little room for doubt that these words are older than biti- 
eto,, and that the original word from which they have sprung signified 
‘to dyo, paint, mark”, but not to write”. Are the Japanese words, 
ura "to paint, suru (Archaic) * to print ", and draw " to mark, 




















LP, Schmidt, Hlymologisrhe Beitrdye, JSFOu, stii, Helaingfors, 1028, p. 3. 

tn hinrecest article " Explanation of the Mongol words in the Ko-ti-ahib, 
of the Koi Dynasty " (The Toy6 Gakubi, vol. xi, No. 2, Tokyd, Dee. 1929, p. 173), 
Wireotly related to Turkish 
serasiological change from 










‘rush is the older signification 
fhe na we can trace, aro of verbal origin 
* Gomboer, MSFOu. xxx, op. cit, pp. 
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note, together with the Korean si- (Okd Korean), ai: “ to write" 
directly connected with the Altaic terms considered above, or is this 
an instance of mere coincidence * If they are of common origin, how 
js it that the biti, eto., have come into being in the Altaic languages 
find not in Japanese ? Is it because the forefathers of the Japanese 
had already been removed far away from tho speakers of the Altaio 
Jangunges when the latter mysteriously adopted the words Biti-e¥0. 
Or, lstly, did Archaic Japanese contain a cognate which has sinee 
bean lost ? ‘These are the problems for the comparative philologists 
of the future to solve; not by a mere comparison of words as has 
hitherto been the case, but on sound linguistic principles. 









TO THE ZAMASP-NAMAK. 1 
By H, W. Batey 


TS1¥2 Peto 2 portion ofthe Paha Zimvisp-Namak with notes, 
‘The text is easily accessible in J, J. Modi’s Jdméspi, Pahl 
Pézend and Persian Texts, 1903, Bombay, and, for « part only, in 
West's edition in Avesta, Pahlavi, and Ancient Persian Studies, 1904, 
It has, therefore, seemed unnecessary to reprint the Pahlavi, West 
used a MS,, entitled DP., of the late Shams ul Ulama Dastur 
Dr, Peshotanji Behramji Sanjana (West, loo. cit.), for the ather MSS. 
see Modi’s introduction, loo, cit, I have noted the chief discrepancies 
only (Mod's MSS. are quoted as  MSS.”, or separately as MIU., DE.). 














1, pursit Vidtasp sah ki én 
den i aptéak eand sil rapak 
bavét ut pas had Gn 6 aim ut 
damanak rasit. 

2. guft-& Lamasp i bitars ka 
én hazdr il rapaik bavit. 

3. pas 68% martoman i andar 
Gn GBam bavénd hamak 6 midran- 
drusan éstind. 

4, Gvak apitk dit hén wt aratk ut 
roy kunend, 


5. ut pat dn dim Erin sade 
6 Tagihain apasparthel * ut Taéikin 
‘har 108 néroktar bavénd wt Sadr sar 
fri girend. 


6, martom & apironth ut dry 
vartend ut har 88 (j) dn gopend 
ut hunénd had-ddn xvii tan 
sitomandtar. 

7, api-éan rapién® i fraron 
had apar bawet, 


Vistisp asked, saying: How 
many years will this Pure Religion 
endure, and afterwards what 
times and seasons will come t 

‘Zimisp, tho minister, said : 
It will endure a thousand years. 

‘Then those men who are at 
that time will all become 
‘covenant-breakers, 

One with another they will 
bo revengeful and envious and 
false. 

And for that reason Brin 
Sahr will be delivered up to the 
Taitks and the TaéThs will daily 
grow stronger and. will seize 
district after district. 

Men will turn to unrighteousness 
and falsehood, and all that they 
say or do will be the more profit- 
able for themselves. 

‘And from them righteous con- 
duct will be distant. 





Spe 
Sea ake 











8. pat apédatih én Eran adr 
8 dahyupatin bar i gardn raset. 


9. ut dmar i zarén ut asimén 
ul vas gant ut xodstak hanbir 
unéud, ut hamik aBiny ut apaitak 
dave 





10, a vas-.b# gan’ ub awistak 
Wiyahiin 6 dast wt patzcéahih + 
dudmandn ravet, 

11, ul margih i apetamdnak was 
aver. 

12, ut hamak Bran sade 6 
ast « 6E8%n duimandn rasét, 

13, ut Anériin ut Brion gune- 
ethend Hon Ka eA has anérih 
paitik né bawet, Gn i ee apad (6) 
anerih extend. 


1A. ut pat Gn ¢ vat aBam an i 
tupankar an i driyud farrox 
rend, dn i driyud svat farroxv né 





Hivanilakth § apémetak rasénd. 

16. api-n margih Aon sevak 
sahet Syn pit ut mat véniin i 
frozand ut mitar durtar pat kipén 
be bavee, 

Vi. ut duct bet hat-3 sayet 
pat vahik be fravadit, 

18, wd pus pitar ut matar Sandt, 
api-a andar Svandakih has katak 
sevatiyih yut kundt 


1 Mss, a x 
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For its lawlessness, this Erin 
Sahr will come as a heavy burden 
to the governors of the provinces. 

And they will store up the 
tale of gold and silver, and much 
treasure and wealth also, and all 
will disappear and pass out of 
sight, 

And much royal treasure and 
wealth also will pass into the 


hands and possession of enemies. 
And untimely deaths will 
abound. 


And all Erin Suhr will fall 
into the hand of those enomies. 

And Anérin and Erin will 
be confounded, so that the Tranian 
will not be distinguished from 
the foreigner; those who are 
Tranians will turn back to foreign 
ways, 

And in that evil time rich men. 
will deem the poor fortunate, 
but the poor man will not hin 
self be fortunate, 

And the nobles and the great 
will come to a savourless fife, 

And to them death will seer 
‘4s sweet as to father and mother 
the sight of children and to a 
mother a dowered daughter, 

The daughter who is born of 
her she will sell for a price, 

And the son will strike father 
and mother and during his life- 
time will deprive him of authority 
in the fam 
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19, ut kas brator mas brittar 
Sanet, api-s xedstak has- sténet, 
api-é xodstak riB siir opar gOpét, 


20, ul Zan gyiin i ve pat marg- 
‘arkiin be dah, 

21, ut avarik ut apaitak martom 
& paitdkih rasat. 

22, ul sir ut gukisth i arise wt 
roy friino save, 

28. dap Gak apak dit nayn ut 
‘ma® acvarénd ut pat dostth raBéend » 
ut v0 i dittkar pat gydin i éeak 
ditkar Sarak si6End ut vat handé- 
send 


24, ut andar ain vat aBam an 
Kes frazand nést pat farroco 
ddarénd, dn i R64 frazand hast pat 
éakm svar darénd, 


29. ut was martom 6 uadéhikih 
ul békiinth ut sacetih raset, 


26. ut andarody aB'tuflak wt 
wart val ut garm wat ware, 


21 wt bar i urvardn kém be 
bavit ut samik hat baré be* 
favit, 

28. ut bam vitandak# ut vinds- 
kar ® bs bavét wt vas avérinth be 
kundt, 


And the younger brother will 
strike the elder brother, and will 
take his wealth, and for his wealth 
will make false statements, 

And a woman will commit 
mortal sin against her own life, 

And the inferior and obscure 
‘man will come into notice, 

And wrong and false witness 
‘nd Lies will abound, 

By night one with another 
they will eat bread and drink 
wine, and walk in friendship, 


and next day they will plot one’ 


against the life of the other and 
plan evil, 

And in that evil time him who 
has no children they deem 
fortunate, but him who has 
children they hold cheap in their 
eyes. 

‘And many men will go into 
exile and foreign lands and fall 
into distress. 

‘And the atmosphere will be 
confounded, and cold wind and 
hot wind will blow. 

And the fruit of the plants will 
Decome less, and earth will be 
without fruit, 

‘And the earth will be corrupt 
‘and injurious and will eause much 
desolation. 


+ MSS, rat (ef. Ib, SR, 3, 80, No 9), DP. rend. 
§ MSS. hond{éliend, DP. handdkend, 


bp hegberbe 
Hyg. 27 249 


age Sete scat Mana, 














29. ut wirdn 4 apthangdm 
ward! ul dn ke ware apesit ut 
‘wat bavet. 

80, ut aBr apar dsmiin garte. 


BL, wt dipér* pat nipist® i 


svat dy, 
82, ut har kas haé guft ut 
eri ut palndin apad 


“ “har martom Rist andak 
vikth ack Fivandakih apémééakiar 
‘ut vatlar bavét. 

SA, ul atiéak be hart anak 
aver, 

35. asBiir* pabak ut pabak * 
asa bavet. 


36, reas pat radi atin 


37. a Yazdin asith pat tan 
mchoniin ne bait. 

38, ut martom i Gn vis 6 af 
arth ut aparon kunitnth warténd, 
ut mééak § odstak mé* dainénd, 





80, opin midr ut ddar’m pat 
dahik? martom, 


40, apurndy sit pir davet, 


And unseasonable rain will 
fall, and that which falls will be 
‘unprofitable and bad, 

Clouds will gather over the 
sky. 

‘And the scribe will come with 
bad writing. 

And everyone will repudiate 
word and statement, covenant 
and agreement. 

‘And every man who has little 
good, for him life becomes more 
savourless and more evil. 

A small house, being built, 
will pass for a ma 

‘A horseman will become « man 
‘on foot, and the man on foot a 
horseman. 

Slaves will walk in the path of 
nobles. 

Save through Yazdin, nobility 
is nob a guest in any body. 

And the men of that Great 
‘House will turn to mockery and 
iniquity and know not the flavour 
of wealth. 

And for them affection and love 
will be towards the despised 





man, 
‘The youth swiftly will become 
an old man, 


sa gay oF eh 
BR eae rey, 


» See nates. 
+ MBS. adi wy). 

—_—— SMSS, adi, yyQ)- 
* DP. <a) na, MSS. ayy We 


Ay 9248, OP. 23. 
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AL ut har hus ke pat vat 
Kumignth i eves bat bavét pat 
uparmdnd darénd. 

42, ul Sar iar wt deh dzh ut 
rotastak ritastak éak apik dit 
ixkign i Karéeair kundt. 


43, ut had ditikar 6i pat apar 
atanet, 

1, ut tury ut rucd ut otahmak 
mart pat név darénd, ut frosiinak 
tut wh dén martom pat deo darénd. 


45, ut kas-d kus pat apiiyast 
i utd pat Kdimak nd rasénd. 


46, ul martom i pat an i vat 
pam sdyénd had avin wt V05 i 
wart saztiay bavénd 8 (ka) ham 
sein ut gist bavend Enya had sang 
asttar bavend, 

AT, ut afsbs ut riyahrih pairabak 
bait, 

48, ut har has @ bikiinakih ut 
[had] awetih ¢ Ahraman drwvand 
rusind, 

49. ul midrndrué winds andar 
Gn aBaim kunend. 

10, 12 ut sit dast (3) passory 
rasind, égin dp tadisn 3 drayaip. 





Bl. ut ataxidn i Brin dade 6 
Iankipiin ut apasirisn rasénd. 
52, ut her wl svdistak 3 dast i 


Anérin { druvandan rasét ut 
hamak ayden ? be bavénd. 


+ DP.om. 


co 


And everyone who rejoices 
in his own had deeds, they will 
hold it his privilege, 

And the several distriets and 
provinces and cultivated tracts 
one with another will struggle 
in conflict. 

And from another he will take 
a thing as phinder. 

And the contentious and greedy 
and violent man they will deem 
good, but wise men of good faith 
they will hold as dvs 

‘And the several persons will 
not attain their desires according 
to their needs. 

And the men who are born in 
that evil time will be harder than 
hard iron and brass ; save that 
they ate likewise blood and flesh 
they will be harder than stone, 

‘And mockery and defilement 
will be an ornament. 

‘And. everyone will turn to 
strange ways and kinship with 
Ahraman the evil. 

‘And the covenant-breakers will 
jury at that time. 

\d speedily their hands 
will be given to sureties, as the 
streams of a river flow to tho 





sea. F 
‘And the fires of Bran aahr will 
come to an end and be 


extinguished. 
‘And treasure and wealth will 


come into the hands of foreigners, 
‘and all will become men of evil 
faith. 


= ss. yyy evden, DP. yp alae. 

















59, ul xvdstak ms gart kunénd, And they will amass much 


api-8 bar né xvarénd. wealth, but they will not enjoy 
the fruit of it. 
BA. ut hamdk 0 dast i sardaran And it will all pass into the 
¥ apésitan rasét. hands of unprofitable governors, 
55, ut har kas kart kunign i 0& And everyone will disapprove 
it nd passandénd. the work done by the other. 
56, ut saztth ut andkth i aniin And the harshness and evil 
hag déhin apar rasét. ‘of those men will come upon these, 
ST. Fivandakth pat apendéak ut ‘They will hold life savourless 
margih pat panakth darénd. and death a refuge, 





1. pursit asked", NPers. pursidan “to ask”, Av. poresd 
“Task”, ‘The problem of the r vowel in Iranian was fully discussed 
by Bartholomae (MAM., 6, 1925), and is touched upon by Reichelt 
in Geach. d. Idg. Sprachwiss., Bd. iv, Iranisch, pp. 34-5, ‘The position 
‘of Armenian loanwords has not been clearly recognized, Junker, 
Worter wu, Sachen, 1929, p. 138, seoms to consider that corresponding 
to NPers. mury “bird” Armenian must have had *murg, not *marg. 
‘The case is otherwise, Arm. lw. vard “rose” beside NPers, gul may 
be explained either as from a dialeot in which r > ar, of. Oss, mand 
"dead" <*myté-, mary" bird”, and oath” < *yta-,oras from a form 
with vowel -ar-, Sammini nile“ ros0” (quoted by Reichelt, le. cit.) haw 
probably compensatory lengthening due to the change -rb-> 1, of. 
WPers, sal <*ear8-. Saka vala “rose, flowor ”, Saow Doc, 52, 03, and 
sali “year”, kamala- “head”, have not developed this long vowel— 
eard-, *sari-, *komard-. Hence, in Arm. lw. -ar- exists beside -u- 
in the other dialects as representative of the r vowel. Another word of 
this kind is: Arm. Iw, bari, bas “mane”," Ay, baroia "back of 











1! Heroto probably Saks dghuie, Mat, Som, 145; bghena kid Mooi pitawso 
“the back very broad and strong" *brufsany., for bf <*bra- ef. priya. 
open", Mai. Sam., 100, beside pruhalja open", 2nd sing. imperat., Mat Sam., 102, 
for -h- of. wh" you", nom. <*yiéam, Av. yatom, for aka ef, Leumann, Zf. vg 
‘Sprockfor., 1990, pp. 184 4. (not altogether convincing). Cf. also Afg. snag“ mane”, 
Ons. brad "neck", bare Morg.. Bt. Vor. Pashto, p. 91. (In this passage 
AMoit. Sam., 45-80, containing the description of the aiva-rntna ‘* horse-jewel ", it 

“his tail", Av. diuma-, Pahl. demb dambak, NPers, 





















mana 
"hold". Tedesco," Rapporte sogdo-saces," BSL, 1024-5, 
volxxe, For-h- <-yé-cf.vimiha-" vimokea" 
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horse", Pahl, bvi, NPers. bul “neck, mane”, HAG., 118, 80, too, 
mary “bird” may safely be recognized in siramary ‘ peacock”. 
De Lagarde’s connection of it with Pabl. sén muro is, certainly 
possible: *sénamarg may have been altered by assimilation of » to 
in accord with the Armenians’ etymology “loving the meadows”, 
ter “love”, marg “meadow” = Iran, (Av) maryd, HAG., 198. 
‘The Georgian phariamangi < *fratamarg ‘ peacock” has apparently 
issimilated the second r to n, but such « form as varsamangi “ tiara" 
from Arm, Iw, varkamak “headband, napkin, suggests the poss 
of analogy in the ending. The same word *mary “ bird” is probably 
the second component in loramarg = lor “quail”, see HAG, 281. 
Sogd, (Buddh.) mry-, Frag., 8, 38, 44, ete, should also be read *m ary. 
‘The absence of the mater lectionis v is not decisive, but so many 
examples of mry- without v are fuirly convincing, So, too, for Sogd. 
(Buddh.) mry’yit “binds”: Benveniste, Gram, Sogd., ii, 79, reads 
inuryidt. Arm, Iw, iktrmut “ osttich”, HAG., 157, is le, thirteenth 
century. 

‘Arm, Iw. parh- is a further example: parkak, pahrak, pahak 
(HAG., 218) occur as part of & geographical name : pahak Corai 
near Derbend,  Hibschmann renders“ Wache von Cor”, The 
Armenian phraso corresponding is kapan Gorai " the pass of Gor” 
or drunk Cotai Gate of Cok". Hence a connection with Tran. *pylu- 
*prOu, Av, porou, Pahl, puhl, NPers. pu, Kurd. pur pass, bridge ” 
is likely. I find the same word in faraparhak and pahak in the phrase 
taraparhak varel, pahak varel or ounel “ anguriare ” (Ciakeiak), Tn 
‘Mi, 97, 32, 2na kalan pahak 2 barjed sxagn nora “ robrov thyydpevoay 
iva tippy 73v eraupdv alrod"": here araparhak ‘beyond the way 
for passage”. So in éanaparh “way”, though the fimt part éana- is 
obsoure to me : dana- can come from Tran. *sayana- to kay-, ATW., 
441, Can Sogd, (Buddh.) n’B2'n’y, SOE., 258, be compared 7 Gauthiot 
translated “frontidre”, Gram. Sogd., 77, but Benveniste, Glossaire, 
“national”, Cf, n'Bé’kh “Linder ”, Frag., 3, 6. 

Saka vala “rose” has -ar <*eard, like the Arm. lw. vard. 
Cognate with this word is Saka vilakye, Saew Doc., 65, rilaki, ibid., 
69, 73. < *yyBa-“ plant”. Cf, Av. varsba- “name of a plant”, ALW.. 
1369, (On Saeu Doe. 65, see § 27 infra.) The -aka- suffix is « Saka 
innovation, Old (Iran) -aka was lost through *-aya- > -aa-nom. sing, 
ai, as humdi “husband ”, et pass, Both -akn- and -he aro found 
(perhaps originally diminutive) : murka- * (small bird” beside mura- 
“pind”. Pahl. mure, NPers. mury, Sogd. (Buddh.) mry-, Oss. mary ; 
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: J few, to bata “small”, ef. § 14 infra; pidake “ written 
document”, Sacu Doe. 8, ete. spyaka “flower”, Sacu Doc. 60, to 
‘flower’; busaka- “child, Z,, 127; hvarakyau instr, pls 
sisters" < *hoahar-, Av. xeanhar-, ATW., 1864. Vilakye 

45, beside the common gen sing. 








hed ni vijoyevilaki bri miraram angi hanna gsi bist 
«gs plucked plants they die early, ina short while they all poss away.” 
" vijaye <*eitta-, of dye <*dita- * seen, to hey, * select", AIW. 
inact, Pahl. viétan, NPers.qusidan * choose, Edan * pluck * 
Fnatern dialects, Sogd. (Christ.) ryénd't “he chose”, ST., 35. 
tte,, Yaghnobi din: 63" gather ”, Grund. Iran. Phil ib, 899. 

bret “early ” < brit “early”, Mait. Sam., 150, for i> 7, see 
$27 infra. 

‘angi hamari “a short moment”: amga- is probably < Panta: = 
ands (of, pres. part, -andai nom. sing. masc. <*-anlake-, fem, 
“ata and -ombya N., 79. 6 £) with -ha, Of. Av. hf: © ary”, 
Saka hugka-, Saka bulyaga “long” <* “quick” < 
rasa, ete. Hence, cf, anga- with Pahl, NPers. andak “ little, few” < 
‘thntaka to Pahl, and so much”. ‘The loc, pl. occurs Sicu Doc., 5A, 
Famared vam amine pastara * even for a fow moments they are not 





















” di, Saeu Doe., 85, “ they stay ” (pati + sta) 
for the form cf. byalard Mait. Sam., 277, byita- 
“memory” + ra, and tarandara- * body 

‘gisimai “they go, pass away” <*gaB-e- to Sogd. (Buddh.) 
‘yBe'nt * they advanced”, V., 58e, pret. 7Bt, Vi, TBA, ete and 
IPT. hagfin “to assemble”, Pahl. handdpién “ bringing to an end”, 
§§ 51 infra—*gap- beside *gam-. For the Saka form of, Iiaime “1 
sleep", Sacu Doc., 71, hid{ti] “he sleeps”, N., 94. 8. < heat, 

‘il. zwafian, but Sogd. (Buddh.) w'Bs “he fell asleep", Frag. 2a, 13, 
without Je. 

‘Arm. mah, marh“ death ", HAG. , 472, a stem in -u, is also probably 
‘an Iran. loanvord to Av. maraQyué “death”. In genuine Armenian 
words -rf- gives -rd (mand “man”, ard “now”, dprt), For -rti- 
in Arm, [have no example, but ¢ before ris lost initially (erek’ “ three") 
and -atr- gave -aur (haur “ narpés"). Brugmann, Grund, Vgl. Idg. 
Gram.,.i, 1, 438, and Hiibschmann, Arm. Gr., 472, derive marh <-rtr- 
fas a genuine Arm, word, It is important that Arm, mal, marh is an 
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-acstem like the Iranian word. The Gothic word maurpr (neut.), which 
Brugmann and Hibschmann compare, is classed by Brugmann, 
Grund, Vol. Tag. Grom., ii, 1, 348, with -ro-, -trd- formantia 

1. Vidtésp sah, On Vidtaspa soe Herafeld, Arch. Milli, 23 3, 9. 
YVistasp ih and Kaivistaspsih in Az, (ed. Pagliaro), 1, of passin 
and 39, ete. 

1, dén i apétak, MPT. “byég, Sul. Man, St., p. 44, NPers. 
bps ap sl, Cf MPT. dyn yetdhr * pure Den”, Sal. Man St., p. 67. 

1, @Bam yoy discussed by Marquart, difina, 3a, and Junker, 











Werter 1s. Sachen, 1929, p. 101, ‘The forms are: YAv. iwi 
gama. (1) “winter”, Pabl. transl, simastin: ama - ive’ game 
“in summer . . - in winter”; (2 , hxzarorom aivei.giimangn 
«1,000 years”. ‘m, 
Pohl. (Frah. Pahl.) 'vb'm, ’v’m 
Tanker, loc, cit,), The development is; *abi-gdima > *aBysim > 4B. 

For the Iranian words for “ time ” see Marquart, Adina, §§ 1-10. 
Junker’s and Scheftelowita’s derivation of Tran. Zamin from Ass: 
ind (after Ziramern) is quite unconvincing (see ZZ, 4, 558), and 
is not repeated in Scheftelowitz, Die Zeit als ‘Schicksalgottheit, 1929. 
Marquart’s suggestion (from the verb gam-) is th only possible 
etymology. ‘To these Iranian words add Saka badd. * tims ” < tearta~ 
‘the revolving”. For the -a- of. Aadarna, N. with @ 
word,” to Av. karala-, Pabl. Kirt, NPers. Kind, and Av. ila- 
Shaciot ” <*edrla-. On the verbs vart- “turn ” and gart- “turn 5 
see Morg., Et. Voo. Pashto, p. 27. 

2, Zimasp. Historically certified by the Gathic references 
Y,, 46, 17; 49, 9; 51. 18, and the important ‘Catalogue of the 
Community 13, 103. He was a member of the wealthy 
*Hangava (GAv. Hed.gea, YAv. Hodes) family, whence came also 
Zoroaster’s third wife Hedet “The Haugeva”. Later as o type of 
‘omniscient wise minister. : 

For the form of the name ef. HAG., 68. Arm. Jamasp, Syr. 
Zamisp, Arab. Jamas Tamas, Greek Zowdanne NPers. Jamésp, 
YaAv. Jandspa-, GAv. Dijamaspa- (an. experimental spelling dé for j). 
‘The origin of SW. 2 is twofold intially, (1) < J = a Q) <4 
Tedesco, Dialekologie, § 5, has shown that Mid. Tran NW. preserved 
initial y., S.W. changed y- to # (or) 8): NW. yioedan, SW. 2ayedan 
‘Setarral ”, NW, gud separate”, 8.W. fud, NPers. Judd. ‘The date 
of this change is uncertain. In the Mahenamag oceur two forms of the 
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‘Turkish title : 1.77 #Byo *2aBy, 1. 99 yBye *yaByi equivalent to Indo- 
Seyth. ZAOOY, yaruga, -jala, NPers. Jabyl, There is equal un- 
certainty in regard to another loanword, the name “Jew”, Heb. “37 


‘Arab, yohad, Pahl. yhot qepig, Pa. suhudgn, MPT. ybed'n, Sal, 
‘Nachirige, Christ. Soya. Gzed (several times, ST. p. 93), *éahiid *jahiid, 
Dut S7.,82, 18, yh’ “ Judas”, 82,22, yhod “ Tudaea””, 30. 8, yhudy yry 
“mountains of Judaea”. Tt is at least clear that the Chinese forms 
I A wu <Mwchud and TL Sew, discussed by Laufer, 
SinoTranica, 633-4, need not, as he supposed, have come from 
NPors. ‘The Sogd. éxvd could have been the source, 

2. bitazi, This is also Zamasp's title in Az,, 35, eto. The word 
has boen much discussed, seo Herafeld, Paikuli Gloss., No. 214, On 
the insoriptions occur (Pabl.) bythé, (Pars.) bébdy, Gréek (fifth century 
AD) MITIAZHE. It was a title of the margraves of Armenia and 
‘Assyria, In Arm, lw, bdenés, Georg, Iw, pitiazsi, patiagri, ‘The bitaxs 
‘vas an important imperial officer of high rank. For its application to 
‘amiap s00 Herzfeld, Arch, Mit, i, 171, No.3. ‘The form of the word 
ja unusual, Tt is probably *pati-dzéa- pit- < pati- is found in Pahl. 
pityirak »Sacyyene beside patyrak, and in the nom, prope. (Arm.) 
Bakour, banc p vary; ITédxopos, Justi, Iran. Namenbuch, p. 288 f. 

2, hasde sat millennium, see now Hersfeld, Arch, Mil 
48 {The “ thousand years " were to end with the coming (paitakth, 
dmddven) of Uxiyat.art (Hosstar). It was therefore found 
necessary to extend the period from Zoroaster's émudpivea beyond the 
‘thousand years to explain the continued reign of evil. 

$. miBrdndrutan, 4,6,driyy. Wherever this word is found in Middle 
Tranian its ieaning is “ falsehood ”, as the corresponding duruxta-, 
ddraujana-, dravgo- of the Old Persinn insoriptions, ‘The forms occurring 
are: 

Pabll dréy. S.W. dial, drop, MX.,2,177; Nyberg, Hilf, p. Al. 
Andreas, Facsimile, p. 17, 1, 6, ya. ‘The Semitio mask is KDB" 
* false". 

Sogd. (Buddh.) Bre, Gr, Sogd., 187, “'mensonge; Brymh 








1 abl y- may sland for yor fs et yp itn, tm ito Pec. fom, MPT. 
gy'n-<ridna, Av. eae (only in ls, sing. ey2naya). ‘To the same verb an, Sak 
tin: ting Sak nm hs Tay 74 wd yi 
*"eshaling, nat “Tine word ani pooryreproented in Ian 
AIW,, 112, 368. To Pahl. RW eve on 
Ntors, fay. 
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“imposture ”, SOE., 253, ete 
falsehiood he so speaks 
Saka driijo hwatdndj “they have spoken lies ", Mait, Sam, 235. 

‘Arm. Iw. drowem, dréem “‘transgress, infringe, fail”, drowéan 
*faithlessness ”, oustadrous “ violator of a vow, transgressor ”. 

The verb druéitan occurs in Pabl., as MX,, 8, 16 (ed. Andreas, 
p.24, IL 10-11); Midr wt Zurodn i akandrak ut méndk « datastan 
ke pat 2 kay né drugét " Mibr and Zeuvin the infinite and the spirit 
of justice whom no one can deceive in aught”. 

Herodotus noted (i, 138): alaxurrov 52 adrotn 15 ypeddea0ae 
vevdpuorau, 

4. arask “envy”. This is the Pahl, translation of Avestan 
araskd (Y., 9, 5), NPers, arask, ratk “envy”, MPT. ryskyn adj, 
envious” (Sal, Nashtr.), and probably ryiqur'n “‘enviers”t Sal. 
Man, St, p. WA, Pahl, NPers., and MPT. have -s- over against 
Avestan -sk-. Sogd. goes with the Avestan: Christ, Sogd. "rsgny 
(ST. 83, 18): dm‘vn gt Eyyrty bet "regny ('arasqan’), Lk, 6,15, Siweva 
tiv xadospevov Zydurhv, 

8. dahyupatin ypooayyty, Arm. Iw. dehpet, Behl, MM. 8, 28, 
reside déhupat ; of. Az, 17: én déhupat. It is tho title of the groat 
king OP 2tayadiya razrka as“ King of the Lands", Bab. dar mataté, 
Herafeld, Arch, Mitt, ii, 33, In Pahl, it is parallel with sandér, efldr, 
vatiy (Bthl, loo. cit.), CL. on § 18 infra, 


9, sarin wt asimen pyeney roy? zavén can bo explained 


rly pro Brym w'r'w w'Bt and in 


























from *aran(yja-, It is then distinct from the adj. zarrén < 
tzarn-aina (of. ALW., Sp. 1678), So in varén kart, sarén péstt, 
AV. Gown, 148, p\9. asin is adj. “of silver, but in. asimén 
peat, AV., 12. 9, is apparently noun. It could bo explained as 
analogio to aren. Hence (a)simén might be kept in Az, 11 and here, 

9, dmar reckoning”. Iranian (h)nar- is well ropresented, 
Pahl, maruk hg, Pas mara, NP, mara ‘number, Pabl. mar, 
NPers. mdr “ number", Pahl. dvdr beside émar; seo Bthl., SR. 1, 215 
Tunker, FP., 38, 93; dmarénitan “ pay” and “consider ”, MAL, 1, 37, 
'SR,, 4, 46. In compounds: pasémar pasindr ‘defendant ", pésémir 
‘pide * plaintift”, hamémar? “opponent”, DLX., 1, 87, ete; Par, 
hamomar hamimal (=“Ankliger”, MAM., 2, 20; MM, 1, 29), 

1A similar form in found in Arm. ly. hamemat “ proportionate” <*ham-aBi- 


mito, “Hbschmann, Arm. , has no wolution, 
Vou. Vi. PARE I. 5 
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a 

marién “ memory " (see ZIT, 2, 63). MP. Inseript. 
*adimara in alarkar "hmrkr “ Minister of Finance”, see Marquart, 
dina, § 2%, Arm. lw. hamarakar, see also Nyberg, “ Pahlavi 
Inscriptions of Derbend,” Bull, de la Sovieé Scientifique d’ Azerbaidjan, 











1929, No. 8, part v. ’'m'lkl *amdrkar. NPers. hamdr “ number”, 
Arm. lw, amar “calculation, number”, ean come from *ham-mdra- 
‘or *adi-mdvas Av. mar-, ATW., 1147, Pahl. patmar “ judgment", 





FP., 122. On the proverb *adi- see Marquart, didina, §§ 21-6, aud 
‘add Paki, Psal, ’deyn *a8!ven “ law”, 

Beside forms without A-:4-, are found, with #: Av, hidmaronté 
aiwi-imarxts —partismaromna —patismarontom, Pahl, kmurtan, 
Bimarién, NPers, iumurdan “to count”, sumdr “ number", Soy, 
(Buddh.) 4m'rt “ho thinks”, Dhuia, 5, 11, ete.; am'r'kh " thought 
Dita, AG, cto; plimyrty “he counts”, Frag.,2a,95 peim'r™ number 
SCE,, 3, ete. ist.) Sry ive", mn'ryt “thoughts”, 
Arm, lw, nimar “trace”, nimarem * perceive”. But Pabl, marth, 
which Bartholomac derives from this word, 18 probably <*manOra-, 
SR,, 1, 21, No.1; ef. Soyd. (Buddh.) m’rkh * words of soreery”, 
n'rkr’yl “ sorcorers”, Arm. lw. margaré “ prophet”, MPT, mir- 
“hyn 

‘To *hmar- belong alvo Saka hamara- " moment”, Sac Doe., 4, 
73, N,, 6, 40, ete, and ahuy many, countless”, V., 3. 34, 66, 
28, 75, 30, ete, Leumann’s derivation *a-sumdtra is, as often, too 
Indian (N., 78. 10), 

To almar: Beside this M, fran, ah- <*a6i, the same form of 
proverb resulted from *ati-> al-, soe Bthl., ZAIW., 63, No, 
on MPT, "v'myi "hr'myin wal'he'm, Pahl, ahrdimién 
Piz, ahardmién “lead to”. 1 see the samo preverb in a Sogdian 
passage which has beon misunderstood, SCE., 27-90. In 1. 28 f. 
‘ovcurs :— 

riyms "sty Zkny &' yl "Pry wFyt rtyms "oly Zhkny “yh y'n'kh, 

skwty rly prio ry yrort't ny'wnt, 
This Benveniste translates: puis il y @ celui guia nowrriture et 
witement (!). Puis il y a celui qui demeure dans une maison et a, & a 
satisfaction, nourriture et wétements. But the Chinese text refers only 
once to food and clothing, in Pelliot’s translation, Il, 10 f.; ily ena 
qui entrent au palais et vivent & la cour, et ont & leur gré vetements et 






























¥ Arm, Iw, Aastat " ostablished” < *aBisiita beside Pahl. tit, NPers. itd. 
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nourritures This antithesis is proceded in the Chinese ("i y en a qui 
errent au dehors et que ta faim et le froid (orturent”) and in the Sogdian 
by the antithesis of hunger and cold and want of lodgment. With this 
it is possible to take 1. 28, riyms ‘sty Zkny 8#”yt "Pay wi'yt. In this 
the two words é3"yt and wi'yt have lacked an explanation. Gauthiot, 
Gram. Soy, i, p. 72, clearly connected &8"yt with the word éas- to 
drink ", whence Sogd. (Buddh.) é¥'nt “ boisson™, ef, Arm. Iw. éaé 
* meal, feast”, and so Beiiveniste in the Glossaire, SOB., 74. For 
10i’y., also in the Glossaire, * s'habiller ”is given. But it seems better 
to explain both &#"yt and wi’yt ax compounds of the verb ¥'y- 
which occurs also in ‘Bi'y, SCE., 457, ete., “il sejoumne,” 
the Sogdian cognate of Avestan Jay-, Sanskr, yeti, Then wi’yt 
is clearly *vi-Adyati “ dwells apart, or in various places, for the v= 
of. Sanakr, vieas- “to dwell abroad, to lodge”, and Junker's 
explanation of Mid, Pers, Truf, vy'g, Mid. Pors. Inscript. gyo’h in 
Worter und Sachen, 1929, 147-8, as from *vivithaka- 

‘The other word 4#”yf is rather more disguised, It is *éidyt from 
*ati-hdyati. Tt is a caso of assimilation, tis- > 6i8-, of which two other 
clear cases occur ; ditie'n“ poor”, SCE., 11, 15, ete., and Gin’ “ thirst”. 
Ailu'n is Mudtawin from tdustavdn through *tuitavdn, — The 
‘unassimilated form is also found: 3éo'n " poor”, Frag, iia, 3, 9, and 
in the abstract 8iw’y “ povert , 7. For the assimilation 
of, further the Arm, Iw. Cénani “enemy " from *duiman-, 

Similarly én’ *éién- “thirst” is from "éna-, Now Pers, tiina 
“ thirsty "It should not be connected with éai-“ to drink" (Gauthiot, 
Gram, Sogi., 163). 

The dovelopment of “dityk “third” is naturally different and 
‘comes from *0rtiya-, see Gram. Sogd., ii, 141. 

The proverb ati- may also be present in Ossetic in the form -c-. 
Asia cloar from dedy “true” < *haBya-ka-, -0j- resulted in-o-, When, 
therefore, -c- is found in acaungin wufhiingen ", acamonin anzeigen", 
bacamonin “belohren”, drearasin “urichten”, and other verbs, 
it can be explained as *adj-, the form developed before vowels. ‘This 
seoms better than Miller's explanation, Grundr, d, Iran, Phil., 1 Anhang, 
84, of -c- from us-, us. 

With more hesitation it is possible to derive Oss, eafsjn “* breanen”” 
from *ati-afic, if itis assumed that *o't- could become *et- and *e-. 

‘Tho Saka proverb foa- in feabaljtj, N., 60. 23, “er xorstitckelt ”, 
and feabristi, N., 50. 34, “er zerbricht”, may possibly contain a 
similar ati- developed either before a vowel or by assimilation and later 
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transferred to other verbs. For similar development in the case of 
-pati- see Bthl., ZAIW., 179-88. 

9. gant “treasure, treasury”. This word is attested for the 
Old Pers, period by the Aramaic Iw. N132 "ganed, Bleph, Pap. 
Sachau, 8 (see Scheftolowitz, Scripta Universitatis Hierosoly- 
‘mitanarum, vol. i, 1920). Gané * treasure” and g@@ “rank” are 
closely associated, hence the simile in Az. 85: é&yin agi@ ut agané 
‘martom “ like a man without rank and rights and without treasure”. 

10, ddyakdn “royal”. Cf. gant + sdyakin “royal treasury 
Grund. Ir, PI 113. piitardayihin pygagyagere Pall. 2, 
182, 1.2, with -y- beside forms with -A-, pat,rédh, -th, see JRAS., 1980, 
pp-94. Cf, inthe verb also NPers. iiyad, Pahl, sdyét “it is possible ”, 
Dut Jud, Pers, (Sal., Bull. ASP., 1900, p. 271) “WINW and RASTING. 
Here sahthiin may equally well be read, of, Junker, FP., 14. 

11, eas bavét “ abounds”, Cf, Old Pers. drauga dahyd*wod vasiy 
‘abava “ The Lie abounded in the provinces ”, B., 1, 10. 

18. Anérin ut Bran, éih, anérih, é, Pohl, Ja can represent 
three distinct words ; aBara-, arya-, ayra-, each of which resulted in 
ér in the 8.W. dialeot, 

(1). adar, ér, see Bthl., ZALW., 225, SR, 
compounds : aBar-(ér-) ménién “ humility 
NPers. azér, 26r “under”, 

(2) arya-, Mid, Tran, N.W. dial, 'ry'n *aryin, Herafeld, Paikuli, 
p. 145; S.W. dial, 'yr’n *érdn, ibid,; Pahl. édn, NPers, éran; of. 
Oss. ir “an Ossete ”, iron “ Ossetic”, and Saka iin gari “ Iranian 
‘Mountains ”, N., 158.5. Both dialects are represented in Arm. 1s. : 
Arick! and Bran, 

(8) ayra, Pahl. anayrin, anériin, Av, anayranam raosanham 
“ the 90th day of the month”, of. Oss, aly peak. 

With the suffix -do:-dy it ovours in Pahl. ‘hr'y yy ayriy 
“excellent , MPT. (8.W.) ‘gr’yy ayrdy in T., Wa 
(Boheftelowitz, Oriens Christianus, 1927} 

Here belongs MPT, ‘gr’v (Sal., Man, St., 45, and Sal., Nachir.). 
For the treatment of -gr- and -7g- see Bthl., MM.,6, 13-14; these 
‘two groups are not confused (by metathesis to -yr-) in Iranian. Cf, 
NPers. mury, Sogd.'mryw, Oss. mary “bird”, NPors. mary 
“meadow”, Sogd. mryh “ wood"; but Pahl. anayrin, NPers. 
anzran, 

‘Andreas (apud Lentz, Die Stellung Jesu, p. 41, Note) is, therefore, 




















DA, No. 4. Itis found in 
, ete., haéaBar “ under”, 
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in error when he connects MPT, ‘gr'e with ’rg'v. MPT, 'rg’e precious, 
dlear’” is to be connected with arg-" to be worth”. This word is well 
opresented : Av. arg, arsjat, Y., 60, 10; arsfaiti, Had. Nash. 1,05 
‘argja-** valuable”, argji- “ worthy ”, arefah- “price”. 

‘arian, Arm, lw. arian, NPers, ars, ar}, arziin, arsidan. 
re dear”, "g'eyf() “ dearness”, Sogd. (Buddh.) ‘ry 
« price”, VIN., 38, Oss.,ary price ”, Arm. lw. y-ang price Pargem 
to honour”, anargem “to dishonour”, Skr. arghd “ price". Here 
belongs also Saka alyxind, later eysdnd, “ prince": this is *arsina- 
ae <*arkna-, Tt is necessary to recognize ys (notation of 2) <# 
palatal development of Iranian g. Similarly in Saka diyede translating 
Sir, dharayati, L., 89, 5, and elsewhere, beside dije- in dijeati, Srd sing 
conj., dijika- one who holds, Z, 89. 19, 97. 86, ete, and drijaata, 
NV. 107. 28, “to be held ", Av. drag- hold". Alyxind, therefore, 
does not represent a base (Indo-Iran.) *argh distinct from *argh, 0s 
Teumann supposed, Z,,63. ‘The form alys- (*ars-or *al-) with palatal 
grees with NPors. and Publ, arian worthy ”, ‘Two forms, ono palatal 
fand ono guttural, exist side by sido, originally due to the development 
of gutturals to palatals before front vowels in Indo-Iranian. Examples 
Gf thetwo forms in Pabl. -kand-& are: dindé beside dmdk “ teuching”, 
NPors. gurée beside guréy “ fight", afrdy “rays”, re“ day””. For 
‘the voived guttural of, Pabl, NPers, fang ‘constricted ", Pahl. vidang, 
MPT, vidlong, Arm. Iw. wang “ peril, distress” beside NPers, (any 
“ preesng, fixing”, fanjidan, In Pahl, occurs yee fané “straining " 
(ot gaze), Tranian *anga- beside *ianjah-. Hereto probably Sogi. 
(Buddh,) wyly- pain”, *oilaya-, a form without nasal, ef, p6ink- 
beside pBkh “‘ law", Christ. Sop. pdq’. In this way, too, is to be 
explained Saka baysi bayou “garden”, N., 160. 3, 4, loc. sing. bila, 
127, Nu, 171. 18 (y 2), from *bai(ah)-, over against 
Sous. (Christ) Uy Bay garden", Mt, 21, 98 = dureddva, ST, 19. 
15, ete.; Pabl. NPors. bay “garden”, otherwise Leumann, Zrgl. S., 
1930, 188. 

‘Tho Saka word pérase (Sacu Doc., 63) can be explained in the same 
way. Tt may be pi-rdaa- (¢ =, or it could be misspelling for “ye- 
fs clsowhere), ‘The pai-? <pati- ef. Pahl, pitkls, pitdahiin patfrs 
pisand, Pas, plddion, NPers. pitahr, see Bthl., ZATW., 11988, 
Marquart ifina, § 31. -rdsa- *rdza- <*riéa-is the form with palatal 
which corresponds to NPers. ray ‘a verdant meadow ”. 


1 Heroto Arm, Iw. pakos ‘defective ”, pabasem ‘to lack", Pabt. bts (Eadmbt, 
81, ed. Andreas, p17, 1.1), kakzatan “to diminish °, 
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‘To return to Pabl. é. Paz. aniri, MX., 21, 25, is rendered into 
Skr. by anddesacdrata, In anérih, therefore, is included both the non- 
Tranian peoples and their habits, Pabl. ér Irani 
er deat pasorv né dat “ no Iranian noble answered”. 

Erin u8 Anérin forms a regular part of the titulary of Sasanian 
kings, Herafeld, Paikuli, p. 145. Both Northern (aryin u3 anaryan) 
“and Southern (érdn u3 anérdn) forms are known, 

‘Arm, erani, and derivatives, “ blessed", may be from either 
‘arya- ot ayra, with a development of meaning in ecclesiastical use. 

Tn Saka beside palatal forms, as above, a form with guttural is 
to be recognized in daw “ fire”, Mait. Sam., 297, dai * fire”, N., 58. 
16 =dei, N., 102. 10, instr, sing. daina, N., 98. 9, loc. sing, daa, 
N.,156. 12, from *daya-, ef, NPers. day“ brand ”, Av. dag- “to burn”, 
AIW., 675. The palatal forms occur in the Saka verb pa-dajsaaj 
“to be burnt”, N., 101, 41, with part. padila- padiya- * bunt” < 
*padayda. 

14, vat ho (Nyberg, Hilfabuch, p. 55, 05) “bad”, 
NPers. bad, Arm. Iw. vat, In Saka, bata-, bataka-is “small”, Tt is 
possible to compare for the semanties Sogd. (Buddh.) ks-, Av, kasu- 
“ small” with Gr. xaxés “bad, For the Saka words see N., 18. 413 
93. 42; 76. 27; bataku, 13, 42; Mait. Sam., 286, eto. 

14, driyué “ poor”, It is here defined hy its antithesis ¢ufankar 
“ich”, For the reading, Bartholomae (MAI.,1, 37) pointed to the 
ParsePers. lis, — ity 2. In Pax, daryii, darydit, dardii, 
driogi, dryBi, MX. Gloss, p.55. Y.Av. drign, divi t., G.Av. drague. 

The relation of Piz. darydt to NPers. darvéé is not clear. Has -yi- been 
interchanged with -ré-? It is possible to compare Pahl. péraé 
-<*paryié (*pari-djah) and aparet < *upary-dé (2) * victorious 

1b, deitdn yprepey “nobles”: epithet of the head of a vis, 
OPers. vid, and his family—" nobly born”, Az., 79, é azdt “ noble 
Iranian", see Herefeld, Arch. Mitt, i, 183, No. 2, Av. defta-. The 
OPers. passage, B., 1, 3, dmatdé amahy “ we are noble ” is still disputed, 
Herafeld, Arch. Mitt,, adopts the conjecture adata, which would fit 
admirably. aiith “nobility, high birth” is a favour from Yaudin 
in § 37 infra. 

For dzit in the sense of “free 
No.5: mart @ hi-8 anéabrik . . 
slave”. 


16, dustar pat kapen por yey Mgeyyh “<a daughter with 
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dowry", Phrases consisting of pat with a noun can be used 
atiributively without the relative (2),seo Bthl., SR.,5.9, 89: du pat 
fn aBozn * such a daughter”, redstak pat stirih, xistak pat aparmdnd 
‘asin pat xveith, Zanisn pat én advenak, détastan pat vor. The phrases 
form adjs. palmzok savoury”. palnérdk “strong”, of Hur, 
>. 90, No, 58, and frequently in NPers afar “splendid”. For 
fapén “dowry”, NPers. kabin, Arm, hapan-k’ see HAG., 165. 

18, katak cvatiyth “authority in the house, patria. potestas”. 
Falak xvatay is found in two senses: (1) kalak “house”, corresponding 
fe Av. nmiua- (G.Aw. domdna-), OPers. maniya- (adj.), the family. 
(@) Falak" House, the Great House”, o vs, OBers. id. Hence falak- 
eatayan axe Satrops, Horaeld, Arch, Mit, 1, 118; Bthl, Maf., 
3.84 f, So inthe Zran, Bund, 214, 18: Alak [desandarhésar . .. 6m 
Jabr pat 90 *katak [Text gpe)y] ty bart * Alexander Coesar 
divided Brin Sahr among 90 princes". 

19, <dr apar gopat. xir §22, 15, Ari. I, sour dBuxos”. 

MPT. <tr “lies”, ere “lying speech”, Sal., Man. St, p. 80, 

79, and Nachtrage, ‘The spelling “yyt remains ebscure (see Junker, 
Céua, 3, 66); it may be either graphic distinction from ser, *2dr 
“gtrongth”, or indicate a disyllable, Tn Pahl. occurs a word phy 
Iran, Ba., 181, 1.4: 528 dart y))-a)5 628, which could be “ peril, pain, 
terong, batred”. Then read *zuhar, in which Je may be in hiatus, 
vy ecrar with seriptio plena of -a-. ‘The same word may occur in 
pian S, ye am. . «dn use of deve. Avestan sirah- in compounds 
sara Jotar, urd borota-, ATW., 1698; OPers. sura “ 
“doing wrong”, B., 4, § 18, possibly Ske. hivdras- * 
CE. RV. 5, 20,2 (374): dpa devso dpa hero ‘nydurataeya sascire “they 
fall away into the hatred and evil of the worshipper of other gods "- 
Hore huiras- appears with drégas- as in the Zan, Bund, passage just 
quoted. 

TnSoga. (Buddh,)oceurs another word for “wrong”, "mn, Dhula, 85, 
Diydna, 141, "enh, Dhyana, V4, "en ny ye'nh, Vd., 1450, “tort et 
péché, which seems to offer a means of explaining the Avestan 
vronatéacéa-, Yt, 10. 85, drag ey, epithet of Midra—it, remains 
Texplained in the latest translation of Yast 10 (Hartel, Die Sonne 
Mithra im Avesta, p. 143, § 39, No, 1). By comparison with this 
Sogdian word "rn “wrong”, the Av. is probably punishing wrong 
samataiéa to kly-, AIW., 464, Ske. edyate, ote. Cf. also Miéra’s 
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epithet adaétaram, ¥1., 10.26,“ punisher”, <*a-éai-tar-. ‘To tarna-, 
ef. Skr. ynd-. For the spelling (6 = 6, see Reichelt, Av. Elem. buch, 
p45, § 61. 

‘The same word is in Saka drva-, translating Sanskrit aparddha-, 
L,, 88, Mait, Sam., 274, ete. For the form ef, karra- “ deaf”, Sogd. 
(Buddh,) krn-, Pahl. karr, Av. karana-. Ttis found also in the compound 
Grrayida- <"arna-kyta-. The Saka form with d- supports the Avestan 
vocalization ar- against the Skr, 7-. 

21, Aewik ayo “inferior, Av, aord “under, down”, Skr. 


oara- inferior", Pahl, y)yo avardn, drdn “down”, MP. Inscript 
‘avaréné, avardndaré “ yonder, beyond, superior " (Herzfeld, Pai 
This word avarik should probably be read for sqe\ps, § 58. infra: 
zvartak “stoall” is loss suitable, For the form of, Publ, aparikin, 
‘aparik, —aparak , abarikin “ inferiores”, aparikdn 
“quperiores ”, MPT, "bry "superior; ef, Bthl., SR, 4 

2, dni ki, dn ke“ ho who”. Pahl, MSS, are of no critical value 
in deciding on the presence or absence of the relative i (#) < OPers: 
Iya, Tho full relative sense wax gradually obscured, and although 
still frequent in Pahl, (written either 3 or af ZY), is there, too, some- 
timos strengthened by the addition of kha, or yon. On i oy 2 
se MX., 2. 165, 186; Bthl., SR., 2 26, No, 3; Pas, i ha, MX,, 
loc. cit. On i ke, Bthl., Zur Btym., 28 (where the text can be kept). 
On 4 dagin, of. Pax., MX., 41.11, pank drat... i dui hast a ueaim 
\ arun w nang w acvarsandi “ the five Druk... which are avarice 
and anger and lust and shame and discontent ”. 

25, uedéhikih “ exile”. Av, uedahyunuméa fravasays, Y., 26. 9, 
“tho Fravrtis of those who are outside the provinces,” is translated 
in the Pahl. Comm. by usid ahrapan fravahe. On dabypu 
§ 8 supra. Sogd. (Buddh.) ‘at * eniste, Gram Sogil, 
fi, 170) “exiled " radyh “exiled, Sal,, Man. St., 
49, 104, 

25. brhinth “foreign parts” yyyussy, békdnakih, § 48. 
Pahl. b¢ “out, away”, frequently in the phrase ba 6 by 0, ruean 
be 6 ka d*Barét “ whither does the soul go?” Bthl., SR., 2. 47, For 
hag... be, see § 27 infra. Pahl. bérdn “ outside”, MPT. byron, Salis 


Man. St., 62; Bthl., ZATW.,51; NPers, 43.1. Pahl. Bitom Siggy) 
oF 4)/P-uy “outermost”, superlative to 6g “out”, MPP, bydom. 
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Pahl, bekinak ‘foreign, NPers. béyina oS. Pabl. be So@rik 
anousy “foreign”. Cf. Behl, MAL, 3, 34, No. 1. It seems hard. 


to separate from these words Sogd. (Buddh.) Pyk-: Byk’ “ outside 
Bykprme * outside”, Byks'r “to the outside", AykBynyk “ heretic", 
plur. Byk5yn’yt, DS,,5, 11, éntr Byk, Dhuta, 35, “inside and outside". 
Bykp’r, Dhuta, 123, Pykp'r'yek, Dhuta, 174, 50, etc., “ external”. 
Christ. Sogd. (ST., 70, 18, 14) (fasag)darant ving Pésd “they drove 
him out”. Yaghnobi wik “outside”, 6 . . . wiski “outside of”, 
sce Benveniste, Gram. Sogd., ji, 165-6. Further, Waxi wié “ outside”, 
wiéung “ being outside ”, Sariqoli wad, watenj, Grund. Iran. Phil., 
ib, 308, 

26, ablufiak yywpaper» (Cftak) “disordered”. Marquart, 
ditina, § 2, has dealt with the preverb (Iranian) adi-> aB-, ah-, hey 
&, wee § 9 supra (also Junker, FP., 38-9, 93 ; Bthl., SR., 1. 21, No. 1), 5 
This proverb is found often beside forms with 4-, in which one can 
recognize either Iranian d- or adi> a-. Pabl. Psal. “dryn “law”, a 
MPT. ‘dy’er “helper” assure this a8'- for Pabl. With abtufiak 
cf. viduftan “to rain, vidépiin, agp, Arm. lw. apsop, akop “tumult”, . 
HAG., 106, NPers. dich, duflan, Sogd. (Buddh.) ‘BF unpt, SCE., 
104, éeorches 

27, bor Sy “fruit”. Pahl. bor, NPers. bar “fruity. produce”. 

Draxt i Asorik, § 1 (Pall, 7.,109)bar-.5 manzt angGr “its fruit resembles 

grape”, barBar Spy “fruit-bearing ", “ profitable", Bthl., SR., < 
5. 29. Sogd, (Buddh.) fr'k “ fruit”, V., 80, (Christ.) Brits Brity Fj 
“ sé» xapmav ”, ST., 19.18, 21, 14. This is probably the word which 
occurs in the Saka (Sacu Document, 65) ma td tt prai’ sai bart 
tilakye brre «i “Do not fear so, the fruit of the plants spears in its 
(time of) growth ". 

irre, <*abi-ri8a-. ‘The development will be *biriiji > *britt > f 
br > bri, (bré), for the loss of -u- -v- ef. gricyd, grivieo, grvieyau, 
N., 2. 20, and tsiye “he goes", to reitti * grows”, Mait. Sam., 125, 
128, 117 < rij-ti < *rdBati, Av. racd- “grow”, AIW., 1492, 
NPers. ruston, réyad, Pabl. riBiin, rustan, Sogd. (Buddh.) rBt, *r08*t 
4 ”, Dhyana, 284, ete., rw8'k “ growing", Frag., 3. 4, red't 
“may it grow ”, Frag., . The Saka compound *abi-r65- is found in 
hambraiti, Mait, Sam., 128,“ grows together”, which also illustrates 
the earlier stage -rui-. For ~, cf. bre “dear”, N., 163, 20, beside 
brri, N., 119. 6, 
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With reitt, sai illustrates a tendency in Saka phonetics in the 
treatment, of intervocalic -é. For sai “appears = saitti, seitti, 
N., 50/24, ote,, cf, kei’ he thinks", Mait, Sam., p. 41 (B., xiv, 81) = 
he'ti, N., 22, 88, In Saka -ada- became -a8a-> aj > 














‘mail-, maitti “is intoxicated”, N., 127. 8, 16. 

band-, baitti “he binds”, N., 127, 9, 21; baindi, rd plur, ; basta-, 
part. 

sand-, saitti, seitti appears", N., 21. 1, 50, $4, eto, ; saindi, 3rd plur. 5 
sasta-, part. 


tad-, *abi-vad- braid “ mounts", Mait, Sam., 150; bv'axti, part., 
N,, 76, 44; bayindi “ they lead", basta-, part, 






“ you have escaped”, N., 169. 10, 
grows”, rrusla-, part., N., 171. 12; hambriit "grows 
together ”. 

But from bod-, butte “ho awakes”, L., 129; bite “it gives 
perfume”, L., 129, buedre, Sr plur.; and from rid-, reuye “is 
deprived of", Bhadrak, S., 92. 

‘Those verbs in -ad- therefore fall together in the present with -dy- 
verbs; daitti “he sees”, daindi “ they seo”, but with part. dita- 

, Qnd sing, imperat, "fear" <*pa-baya-, Av, bays, 











ALW., 927. 

Tt accordingly becomes possible to explain the line Mait, Sam., 249 : 
nyaskya ni himity bidiyu ée Uile @naind kusde “ lwumiliation is upon 
them exceedingly, whoso looks upon these desirable things”. 

aheaind <*a-lwdbana-ka- to Pahl. avah-, coi, xvstan * desire”, 
NPers. cuih-, cvistan “desire”, Afg, wand “taste, pleasure”, 
Av. avandra-kora- " pleasing” (seo Morg., Bt, Voo. Pashto; AIW., 

1865), zuisia- “ cooked", AIW., 1878, to Skr. sedd-. MPT. crit 
jesited ” to zvaz-, and rial" desired " to awul-, For sae, Kurd, 
» woaz-, vat, see Bthl., SR., 5. 55, No. 2, In 
Soud. (Buddh.) occurs ywys- "beg for” (ywyzty, Srl sing., Dhula, 
280, Frag., 2a. 10, ote.), ywye'hw " question”, Dhuta, 77, -ys’y K’m 
“will seek”, Dhula, 144. Sogd. (Christ.) soéng’ I will beg", ST, 
15, 4, ote., n'iyryrwayly ("not wishing well” = ) “ enemies", Christ, 
Sogil. keeps y distinct from z, although in poyny p'éyny “answer ” 
¥ may replace z, At least, it is impossible to separate Sogd. ee 
“seek” from the Western zea:- “desire”. dhuaind is, therefore, 
“desired things". In kusde I recognize the verb corresponding to 
Sogd. (Buddh.) Mwé- in th'wd- contemplate , (k'wit “he regards”, 
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Dhuta, 87, ete. <*ati-kés-; huge with sde (phonetically -idé) < 
fate as in pyiigde " he hears”, L., 124, <*pa-gat-ate, 

On vilakye see § 1 (on pursit) supra. 

M1, hab... Wawy «+ without”. ‘This frequent phrase 
is illustrated by Bthl., SR., 2.47, Cf, archaic NPers. 3\ og bé as, 
Browne, “Old Pers, Comm. on the Kur'én,” JRAS., 1894, p. 4895 
Pahl. be had 4 ayy, Spiogl, Hin 1. 147. 

28, biim *vizandak ut *vindskar ba bavit, All MSS, hero are corrupt, 
‘The readings are :— 

ALU. sepyyyo 4) $ng4999) Se 3) 

DE. , 

DP. Suny. 0) se 4 

Hyon #y iim and pus, are often confused. For Sie t read 
SjQ) vigundak “injured, damaged, connected with Pabl. wigand 
“damage”, MPT, vzynd, NPers. gazand. A similarly corrapt 
in AV., 53. 5. Sore 2p should be read 
Swen y camik vitondénand “ they injure the earth”. In SBB., 
47. 106, yp@q-4g21@_ (West, gangiaito): one can read vigandihet—a 
passive form of the denominative vigandénitan, soo Bthl., Mir. St, 
5. 85: rapakihaston, pass. to rapakénitan. (But seo Corr.} 

For S.uy4y2 I rend Say gyanyy vindshir, Vinds (1) injury, 
damage, (2) sin", as in Arm, Iw. vnas “ (1) injury, (2) sin. Cf. § 74 
infra, the complaint of Spandaramat, Pagliaro, dz., 48, translates 
vinds kunat by “usando frode”, but.a less ot 








Passage woems to 




















possible: “he causes damage, does injury to”. NPers. gundh is 
“sin”, Cf Bthl., SR., 5. 6, vindshirih (1) “Verschulden, (2) 
“ Schidigung ". 


avérdnth * desolation” yys)aye. —avérdn “ desolnted, waste” 
is usually written with g =v (not ): NPers. eri, Paz, avirgn, 
Jud, Bors, pK, Pahl avérak “waste ", hope, Arm, Iw. 
averak, eo Bthl., ZAIW., p. 110, No. 1. 

30. gartet jee “ams about". ‘Two roots wrt and, gar 
areto be distinguished. They occur togetherin Matikin i Catrang, § 17, 
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vartiin ut gartisn, Sal., Bull. ASP., 1887, Morgenstierne, Et. Voo. 
Pashto, p. 27, has discussed these words. Pers. gititan ganiidan has 
confounded the two words in one, but Auromani gial-* to turn” and 
other dialect forms prove the existence of gart- 

BL. dipér et seqq. There appears to be serious corruption in the 


MSS. here, DP. often the betterMS. has eyyg@yt9 400% Ne He YpeDy” 
that is, ut dipér ke pat eat dyet, On Spex see § 37, ii, 4, tnfra, 


Modi’s MSS. give: genes ay) soue) © pen diper has 
nipist wat dyét. 1 have tentatively adopted diper pat nipist ¢ wat 
Gyét. For the reading dipir ef. Christ. Sogd., ST., 17, 4, dipért with 
~& <-ia- *dipi-far, MP. Inseript, dpyer, Tho -& < {a changed, 
early to -F (before #< *ai), hence Arm. Iw, dpir ‘‘soribe ”, but Arm, 
Iw. den “ religion" <*daind-, Av. dagnd. In place of dyat, hast is" 
could be read by assuming that tho scribe read yey as dyét and 
substituted the mask ypeypeyty Y'7VN-2t, soe Bthl., WZKM., 
25, 408, 

83. ai. a “then”, frequent as correlative, <*ad, Y.Av. dat, 
Bthl., SR. 4, 46, It is regularly followed by an enclitie pronoun, 
44, min, d-4an, oF -6, -%, G4, Gti “then also” @v—2Q—v. For 
examples soo Bthl., SR, 3. 23,24; SR., 6.8, 25, 38; MM., 1. 8; 
MM., 4.14 

34, katidak be kart zinak bavit. For the predicative use of the 
participle of, wt haé hamak é¢ vattar ke bé murt sealdy haé 68 huénae 
nest“ He is worst of all with whom being dead God is not satisfied”, 
Pahl, T., p. 40,1. 17. Kafiéak, diminutive to katak “ house”, see 
Sal., Grund. Zran, Phit., i, 281; Horn, ibi 181. 

M4. hart “made”. For the vocalization ef. NPors. hard, MPT. 
hyrd, *herd or *kind, Arm, lw. -kert, HAG., 168, On the vowel r, see 
§ 1 supra, Oss. has -ar-, mari“ dead, ard “ oath”, but Sogd, (Buddh.) 
mertk “dead”, Frag., 2a M4, ote. Cf. prerd “guilt”, Frag., 2a, 
10, etc., Pahl. purtak "guilty", Saka has miiqa- “dead” < 
Hereto also biiga- “borne” <lyta~ and pimiida- “ withered” (cf. 
pumida-, N., 105, 35, “ worn out (2)") in Sacu Doe,, 53-4 :— 


Jiihyinai badti spyakyi stim wi haroaiddé 




















mam si’ wala étika ——_dyejua éirka u biéajsa 
mam s@ vala diéti slani pitmitda hamite 


‘may ri biida ysiri byaji kya spyakyi na Sika 
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“Tn the time of delight (2) the flowers grow. This rose of mine is 
good to see and sweet-cented. ‘This rose in my hand will fade. "But 
it is carried in my mindful heart when the flowers are no more 
jihgnai, possibly part. middle to jeisti “he delights in”, 
Vajracchadika, 43 : for js = j = gy of. Jani“ they kill” — jsanindi, 
jranda to be killed”, N., 101. 39, jeina “ lifetime”, jefii “ may 
1 live", juindj “ they live ", paljsite “it blooms”, M., 120, haspalaya 
+ mnake bloom”, M., 191. Beside jest, of which js- is unusual if it is 
related. to Av. zaoi- (Skr. josate, ete.), occurs a word yale “he 4, 
treasures”, Loumann, Supplet., p. 187, with the expected ys = * 
‘Av. soi, For Ae <5, & cf. whu “ you", nom. < *yiléam, pihei 
‘he strikes ", pihydnjna “with a blow ”, NV, 9. 15 < *pit- to Av. 
*pait- in pittra- “striking”, NPers. pist “meal”, Skr. inde, 
pislé-, and byhata, § 1 supra. Hence jahinai time of 
rejoicing (?)”. : 
‘spyakyi “‘Mlowers”, spita- “flower”, with (diminutive) sullx -ka, f 
see § 1 supra, 
Vadajsa probably adj. Cl. rritajea “having holes”, Ahtuijia 
 defoctive ”, rrimajea “defiled”, ysdjea “ savoury". 
bala “ borne, carried” < *brta- 































pi pi 
ysiri bya“ i 
“< *bydla-kya. For omission of -t- of. bina 
they took” beside nati “he took”, da, nom. sce. sing. f 
data-. The suffix is treated by Leumann, L., 101. The word ‘ 
Saou Doc,, 67, daji gini “of — colour”, is probably an'adj. - 
i daji <*dagya-to dai, dei fire, only one would 
have expected *djji, cf. data, loc. sing., “in the fie” < *ddye-~ 
Tn contrast to baida mada, where -u- is due to the labial, dysdada- 
“honoured ” < *-uz-darla, of. Av. adoraé.thacia- “not honouring 












‘Ya. oh to Av. fiuyant. “ pessant”- 
wee BAT TTEIS, 1914, 30, and Rromad " regnal yar, Sect Doe» 7, 38 
enide kedni, JRAS., 1914, 351- 














™ 
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Jandart “tranquil have ~art- and ~art-, From yon- “ make, do”, 
vyida- <*yirta-, in which -i- is due to the y-, beside yuda-. 

34. pabak or padik “ footman”, Arm. lw. payik " foot-soldier”, 
NPers, paig “messenger”, Arab Iw. faij "courier", Syriac pyg’ 
“foot-soliier””, HAG., 220. ‘The short ~i- is found also in OPers. 
nipadiy “behind”, NPers. pai “foot, track”, az pai “behind”, 
Pahl. yey_yous 72d? (Nyb, Hild. p. D7), pad, FP., p. 98. Sogd. 
(Buddh.) pSy piy, *paBs pode “ at every step”, Dhyana, 284. Here 
Delongs also Saka neai, net <*nipadi -+ ahya, nva, neva <*nipadd, 
neaiya <*nipadaya (loc. sing.), cf. daa < *déyanaya “in the fire”, 
§13 supra. References are Mait. 157 (nvai), 247 (nueva); Sacu 
Doc., 38, 63 (nti); Bhadrok S., 18 (nei), 7 (noaiya). With long -€- : 
Pahl, wg), FP., 10, 10, pad regularly written with the Semitic mask 
RGLH, FP., 107, MPT. p'd “ foot”, NPers. pay “ foot ", and in the 
derivative Pahl, piak “station”, NPers. piya, Sogd. (Buddh.) 
p'Bk, p'dy “ foot”, Dhyana, 284, Frag., 2a. 11. Christ. Sogd. p'dy on- 
“to seb up”, ST., 22. 22. at pads vantiq “Kat orfoe”. pidyt, 
pada “feet”, 8 loc. plur. pa’, N. 
47.16, padiaa po' 

For the treatment of -8- in the Saka forms, of. § 27 supra, In 
compounds two treatments are found: (1) -d- (=-8-) is preserved, 
padiia “burnt” <*pa-dayda, (2) -8-> -y-, ayisted, lov. plur., Sac 
Doc., 45, *a-dista- * not built, unwalled”, ef. Sogd. (Buddh,) Bi 
*bista- “built”, VJ., U1b, to *daiz-, Av. daés-, AIW., 613; dyéiri 
“they appear”, Vajracch., 4b <*axday 

37, WE Yasdan yyy wy. ‘The Semitic mask BL’ is the correct 
representative of b¢ “ without”, Syrisc [No bla “without”. ‘This 
is but a small part ofthe functions of ny 











































. Semitic masks may be 
employed as phonetic symbols with the phonetic value of the corre- 
Sponding Iranian word (“inverse masks”), Of this use are the following 
‘types — 


LQ) ey 8 (a) “but”, (6) verbal particle, (e) “God, 
amojesty” = by, MA, 3.9, AeA (@) "outside "in pea betom = 
Frey, OFatrTk “forvign”, sypeyy-ayy, see MM., 3, 34, No. 1 





(2) gg anak “house”, Aram. BY" used for xinak “ stream, 
spring”, MM., 1.'89, Note, SBE., 47. 155. 


2 
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(8) 6» ham, Aram. HVH- “1 am”, for (a) fam “same”, 
‘Az, 26, (0) “likewise”, MX., ed. Andreas, p. 7, 1. 8. For him 
“ Haoma ”, Iran. Bund., 119. 15. 


(#) qu Bit “vat”, Aram. "YK, for bit “ where ”- 

©) pF apar, Aram. QDM for Apar in yyeruye Aporiahr 
“Jand of the “Amapvoc”, Herafeld, Arch. Mitt., i, 108, No. ; 82, No. 

(©) gemdeeg, mndnz “remains, Aram. KTRYN for mindt 








“ qesembles””. 
(G) yd tar across", Aram, LSD for tarr “fresh”, Drazt + 
Ds 
@) nengey titan “go out, Aram. YNPQ “go out” for 
dzitan “injure”, see MA., 1. 35. 
(9) _sf.an “that”, Aram. ZK, for an “ other Le 


Asi 





(10) ops €* this, Aram, LN’, for 6 optative particle". 

TL The mask forms part of a word. 

(1) ay pep zodparih * goodness” beside apo, SR, 4, 90. 

(2) SYsy nist “lowest”, ny + the symbol for sat “ hundred", 
Nyberg, Hilfsbuch, p. 43 = MX., ed. Andreas, p. 16,1. 6. 
(8) geag-eppy naman, Aram. sm— 

4, 6. 

(8) gpp)-09 Kar SMak = Karnamak, Nybersy Hilfsbuch, p. Is 
bE 

©) yey dasthart “a property", Kn., 4. 19. 

(6) yoga) passore “answer”, MX., 2. 170, for yoyes 

TIL, Semitic mask with “phonetic complement ” prefix or suffix. 

(1) iy) nSM nin “name”, MM, 1.28; SR, 1.48, No.1. 

©) pyons) HMNSin = hesdn “who to them”, SR. 5. 48, 
No, 2. 

(8) @w MNE = ha’, SR,, 1, 48, No. 1. é: 

(4) With Iranian “mask” Speps ddpyr-r diper, after ypeoS 
PP., p. 89, was no longer clear. 








seer ey 
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©) ywyS etandrak for poy Lundin with tho short =, West,” 


Av, Stud, Zatsparm, § 9. 
TY. Confusion due to later pronunciation of the Iranian words, 
(1) yy 2% for yg) pat—both pronounced ba, 


(2) Sagy pas, Aram, ‘21 “after, for # fun Aram, BRE, 
JIN., ili, 6: the M88, vary between the two, 

(8) Confusion of ge Ad “when”, Aram, "MD with yf? he 
“who, Aram. MV and with qav ki “that, where al 
pronounced later (ki, hu, ha) ko. 

On Yazdan soe Marquart, dina, §§ 45-6, 

37, mthon yy wee ypoprere “guest”. ‘The “ gues in the boy” 
{is « favourite expression. -Puhl Comm. to ¥, 31. 6o (Spiegel, p. 134) 
and Valnan pat tan mehmin 1s long as Vahman is a guest in 
tho body". MX,,21, 18, Pix, wad har dra pa tan idm mahi bond, 
Joub itt volt 6 fan nd holon“ And in his body all the Drud ave questa 
to far that they allow no gooiluess into the body", Pahl. mehman, 
NPers. mihman “guest” <*maidman-, ef. Av, matdana., Pal 
mchan “dweling-placo, Afg. mina“ habitation", Motuenst, 
Bt, Voo.,p. 44. Tho Afg, mins guest, Morgenst., Bt. Yoo. p. 4A, 
is apparently uncertain. Tt is possibly < *maiSman- < *nenoane 
The ending -mo (-ma) possibly proscrves tho old nom, form sa, 
The Sogd. (Buddh.) srw’, (Mun.) ‘sre’ (Lente, Dia Suellung Toma, 
p. 71) is, in the same way, from the nom, *srund =“ Zurvin” in 
he Manich,, but translating“ Brahmi” in the Buddhist texts, 
Pahl, and MPT. zursin is fom the ace, *zruednam, So Bang's question 
an be answered, Tirkivche Turfan-Teste, ii, p. 10, No. 1, SPAW., 
1929, ‘Tho Vigur has dsrua, Mongolian dsrua (or dsrun). See further 
§ 47 infra on Saka rriman-, 

38. is 499) “the Great House”, usually named after a real 
or fictitious ancestor: the Haximanitiyn House (Achaemenians) 
ar the Spitama House (Zrirapas in Ktesins). Seo Herafeld, veh 
Mit, i, p, 30 1, i, 15, No. 1. Hence the viadpudra-, ATW. Log 
a title of member of w vis, already in Arum. Pap. s¢h5 
“sons of the house”. MPT. vyspufr'n,eysduat’n, *oispuhrany socio 
Sal., Man, St, p. 38, 1, 17,18, 

40. dakik 92-4§—1— Froiman on Pandnimak, § 34, W2KM., 
20,271, has discussed this word, which is known only to Av, and Pan 
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Av. dahika- 






| dahaka-, AIW., 704, dat ahmi nmdne zaydnte dahakiiia 
mnirakaéa,* and in this house are born—?—and—?— (Daevish 
‘oreatures) ", Y., 11, 6. Dahdka-is the name (or epithet) of the AS, 
‘ mythological dragon, who plays a great part, in human form, in 
Tranian saga, In the Pandnimak, 





4, Freiman roads dahikth 292.449, 
to the Av, passage the Pahl. Comm. gives 9-49-49; read by Neryosang 
“mark”, Etymologieally daha- suggests Saka daha- 
contrast to “woman ”, N., 127.5; 125. 88; 151, 29, ete. 
Idaho“ good man”, and tho tribal name Adot in Herodotus, i, 120, 
and Avestan dahinam dahyungm “ Dahian provinces", Y¢., 18. M4 
(ALW,, 744), Ind, Bund, 15, 29, dy (SBE., v, 59), Iran. Bd, p. 1071 ty 
{ah age. On tho Tntian sido correspond Ske, ds, daxyu in form, 
Dut with evil connotation “foreigners, therefore dangerous men. 
It is cloar that daha- could take on a derogatory sense, wn in this 
vray it in possible to connect Av. dahaka-, dahdka-, Publ, *daik 
Ih it posible also to refer to *daha- tho Arm. Iw, dahis, mpdrroyp, 
onexovddrup, Senpérys, " excoutioner,” with the Syriac Iw, df! 
“Tictor, satelles", HAG., 183% 

40. apurndy not fully grown, youth". Here *purna- " fall”, 
with -yn- preserved, but purr “full” as karr deat”; 4 
Gy. Av, dyae- “duration” (only dy’, ALW., $83), Ske. dyw-, surviving 
in Sogd, (Buddh.) "yh aya, DS., 76 (soe Benveniste, Gram, Sop 
ii, 177). Purndyth * boing of adult age", Bthl., SR., 5.17. ‘The com- 
pound is known already in the Av, pudrake aporondyaot, N., D4, 
NPors. burnd, Pahl. apurndyak, Tk, 

41, aparndnd “ privilege”, see Bthl., SR, 0. 36, 48 6. Pix 
wurmyd | apormdnd in juristic sense of 1 special type of inheritance, 
SR., 5.19, In JN. Frag., iii (Modi, p. 17), occurs frotmand 
Nain had har vinds ut frotmdnd 1 nes pulbrésee refrain from all 
injury and sinfulness.” 

‘apar “ booty", verbal noun to dpurian “ carry off, Papa- 
n (sco FP., 80). ‘The Pahl, Comm. to Av, hazaiééa has had apar, 
'AIW., 1799, and apar, aparak translate Av, hazarvhan- “ robber”, 

‘ATW.,.1799. Pie. apar “ booty”, apardan “ carry off", Mx. Gloss. 

pp. 13-14. Forthe form *hira-ef. marak, mar number", bar “fruit”. 

Hereto MPT. anj (M., 82, 9) "en afayr nyo Sym 'v dng “sift O goodly 

sword, which for me in afflicting *grief ...”": *éarag, Arm. Iw, azar 

‘“Jamentation”, Pahl. vilarak, vilarg “passage”, Y.Av. stara- 
+ sin", kara, bara; zeara- “ wound”. 

Vole Vi, PARE te * 
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44, sturg ut red, seo Sal., Nachirige, sy. read. sturg <*sturak, 
“eh. Pahl, eastrak “garment”, written Saggy) (Ae. Glows, 243) 
aslarg, Pax. vastary, gastarg, MX. Gloss, 80, 210, Bab, mang * death ” 
ae murka, Aw. mabrka-, cf. Sogd, (Buadh,) mréh “ death", but Pabl. 
marak “ number", written 44. Tt therefore appears that -raky-rk 
tare alike changed to -rp, but with exceptions : whereas -rg remains 
Pe NW, dial, but is ro in SW. NPers, mury “ bind", Pabl. ure, 
‘aco Junker, Worter u. Sachen, 1929, To slurg <*alurak or *starah, 
Pers, satu (si, -) “ quarrelsome 
rucd, MPT, reed “greedy”, NBers. razd “glutton ", radad (sie, 
Steingass) “ voracious ”, Salemann, loc. cit., 13> (ats 

45. pat apayast ¢ 2086 “for their own noes": Hur, 5, apicin 
ar par apiyast «re Etat nd they had treasure acconing to their 
needs". 

46, be ki... Foyt ayy “otherwise”. Kor the definitive 
reading of this Pahl, word we re indebted to Horafel, Paikuli, p. 
No, 63: MP, Inseript. (Pirsik) 'yny’ with the final alif certain. Pi 
find, MX., 9, 6, ote.: ény, of. Y.Av. ainyat “except, hence < 
‘anyad, cf. Pabl. 2, §33 supra, < "ad. 

41, riyahrih * dofilement", Paz, ri 
to Pahl, ritan, NPers. ridan, Bal. riyoy, Oss, lyin “cacaro”, Av. 
oy, AIW., VOU, irimant- <*Fima-mant-, ATW., 1529, “ mit Unrat 
fangetallt”, MPT, rymn, rym, Pahl. réman (Pix. rimant, MX, 62. 
97), NPors. rim, Bal, rém, Mfg. rima, To the sullix of, MPT. Syehr, 
ssicahr, Pah. gobr Sayyp—Y-oyi, Arm, I. gohar, NPers. gahar, Arab, 
























184, ote., 








Iv. jauhar “essence, are probably < *garalra, graBra (the Pahl. 
spelling with -ah- is naturally not conclusive) to Av." gar, AW, 50, 
ginaoiti “er verschaft ”, To this word belong Saka goiru “ Wesen ”, 
N., 109. 36, guana- “ existing ”, hugodna-, Vajracoh,, 42a, 440, Alb, and 
gvira “they exist” in Sacw Doo,, 5 :— 

ysdya drriimanjaa kyi hoa hea goira “born of such a8 exist by 
themselv 

For hea hoa <*heatah hoatah of, heat ha 

















Av. nati, 
Pail. seat gygey), NPers ud, Sogd. yh utd (Benveniste, Gram. 
119). Hence Vedie gotrd- (RV, 2. 23, 18 (214) givam gotrd 

“stall” has probably been influenced by ga phic 


2 ox”. To the verb 
ray- belongs also Saka rriman-, nom, sing. rrimj, ace. plur. rrima, 
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instr, pur. rrimatyau “impurity”, _rrimajsa- 
‘arrimajea- “vwmnblemished ” <*réman-, Pabl. réman “ impurity "s 
see Leumann, Supplet., 192, whose etymology is too dependent on 
‘Sanskrit, With 1- <é, rriman- is to be kept distinct from (cei’man- 
eyo" <*éaiman-, Nom. sing, rrimj is probably < *rrima, neut. 
nom, sing, of -man * stem ”, ef. on Publ. mehmdn, § 87 supra. 

50, pegge) “sureties: yssozv < *pati-sahea(n)- (1) * speaking 
in reply ”, (2) “speaking for”, Cf. Saka patihiina-, Mait. Sam, 92, 
“guweisung”. ‘The converse to the second meaning seems to have 
been expressed by *abi-aahna(n)- preserved in Arm, Iw, over litigators, 
ccusntore, nemico" (Ciakciak), osozem * to be at law " (Bedrossian). 
‘This word has not yet apparently been noticed in Pahl, texts. 
Bartholomae hod met this word passozo, pasozo surety " frequently 
in the Mitikin i hazdr Ditastin, but failed to recognize it in the 
ttousual spelling, In SR, 4, p. 6, he gave the meaning * Birge”, 
and on p, 19 the variant forms, ‘These forms py? W700 
contain a scriptio plena of the v: p'vezv, which disguises the word. 
For this spelling of. MPT. ‘ez, ox “world ", Pahl, axe, MPT. poor 
passor and free farror, ZATW., 47. So in Paaand di, cori — Publ. 
2yyyp ‘world of” beside Piz, axgn, plur,; see Bthl, W2K 35, 
pp. 395-6. 

50, ap tadién “stroam of river (oro water)". DP. reads ysy@ ey 
Jp tatondn* sronms of river " or dip wt tagandn ‘iver and streams " 
river" of, pat bar i dp 1 Dalya “on the bank of the river 
























hansapitn vt apasirién “ bringing to an end and quenching ”- 
Modi's MSS. have yaydaggv uve yy, but DP movey 
pedaggun For hantap- cf. MPT hnifi,Insft “ended, completed”, 
Sal., Man, St, p-85, but hn#’m'y “ you will assemble ” : Edp- eausntive 
to Zap: <*gap-(qap:) beside *gam-. NPers. anjém “end”, Pall. 
hundim, Jud, Pers. anjaftan “to bring to an end”, MP. hantdfian, 
hansaménitan (Marquart, 

















1 Saka fttma: seed” <*layma-, of. anya“ arnt" is to be connected 
‘with Sogd. (Baddh.) tym- ** soed taw'man- (Tolman, 
see ere derion, 81, x wrong in comparing Cifralazma, namo of » Sagartian rebel 
find hence dialectical form with -2m-. In South-Western Persian -m: 

St NPere, martum -= MET: mrivdm, Sogd. mriym-), Av. faoeman~, Pahl. Wem, MOTs 
Teo "nad"; NPors, fuam (SAV. dial, form), Leumann's *labyman- is neeileen, 
foc. eit, 192. 
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To apasarién, afsdrién cf. Iran, Bd., 214, 1. 12 (Alaksandar késar) 
tas marak dlaxé apasirt “ Alexander Cassar ... extinguished a great 
number of fires”. Pahl. Comm, apasdritan to Av. frdoayait “he should 
extinguish”, AIW., 1407, Cf. NPors, afsirdan “ press, constrain "* 
and Oss, dfsdrun, afsarin “ auftreten, dringen”, Miller, Grund, 
Tran, Phil., Anhang, p. 57, $1 (otherwise). 





ABBREVIATIONS: 


Arch, Mitt: Mordeld, Archacologiache Mitelungen aus Tran, 1920, 

‘LW. Che. Bartholorine, Aliranischer Worterbuch, 1904, 

ZALW.: Che, Waetholomne, Zum altieanicken Werterbuch, 1000, 

Bachau : Arum. Papyri m, Ostraka, 1911, 

HAG.: Mobachmann, Armenische Grammatik, Teil, 1897, ° 
of the Bast, 

Morg., Bt. Voc. Pushto: Morgenstierne, Biymoloyical Vocabulary of Pushto, W027, 

WEKAL.s Wiener Zeltchrft fr die Kunde des Morgenandes. 

Ane, Pers. Lexicon: Tolman, Ancient Persian Lexicon and Test, 1908, 

Sha: Bulletin de Ua Soridtd de Linguistque. 

Cpand tran. PL: Grundria der Lranichen Philologie. 

Bull, ASP: Bullain de UAculdmie den Sciences St-Péertoury. 

Hegl. 8.x Heltachrft far vergleichen Sprachforsehung 


Pameave 
Indl Bal: Indian Buritahidn (transl, SHE., ¥), ed. Dust, 
Tran, Tele: Iranian Bundabidn, o, Anklosara, 

Puhl,,: Pahlavi Tests, od, 3, M, Jamanp A 
Ast" Ayithie | Zardrin” in Pahl, Texts, 1 
R, Accademia Nationale," Ronn, 1025, 
AMAL.: Bartholomse, Zur Kenninie der Mittliraniochen Mvundarter 
Mir. St.: Bartholomae, " Mitteliranische Studien," i-vi,in WAKA, 
Arlay Virus Nawak, od. Haug and Jamaxpjt Ass, 1872, 











1013, 
+ ed, Pagliaro, ““Rendicont dalla 











fvi, Holdelbery. 





a: ny te Kak Chere a A 





Heidelberg. 

Bartholonae, Zur Elynoloyie w. Worthildwag, Heidelberg, 1910, 

Huarae and his Boy, ol. Uneala, . 
Dad, Devil: Ditastan (dénik, od. Anklesatin. 

FP. Prohong j Poblavil, od. H. Junker, 1912. 

Pahl, Pral.: Pablaei Paalte 

yb, Hilfb.: H. Nyberg, Hilfobueh des Pehlevi, 1028, 

Kou: Karndmak j Artastir i Pipakin, 

‘Ae. Stud.: Avesta, Pablaei and Ancient Persian Studien, 1901. 
IN.: Jamisp Nanak, ed. J.5, Modi. 

MX.: Mende Xrat 




















‘Tones Minoue Tnaxtay 

Sal, Man. St,: ©, Salemann, " Manichaelache Studie 
1908, 

Sal, Nachinige: ©. Salemann, Nachiige zum Glow,” Bll. Acad, Sei 8h Pl 


Lente, Die Stelung fem: Lente u, Waldschmidt, * DjeStellang Tesu im Manichhismsy” 
ABAW., 1926, 





1 Mem, ead, Se, St. Ply 
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Marquart, Adina in Ungar. Jahrbuch, 1927. 

‘Tedesco, Dialektologie = Monda Oriental, 15, DialeKtologie der Weatiraninchen 
Turfantecte. 

Soaps 

Pruge: Pragmenta; Dhuta: Dhula-Text; Dhyana: Dhytwa-Test; VN.s Vimala- 
‘iitinindesa Sotra: in Relohelt, Die Soghdiveken Handachrifienresto des 
Britgchen Museums, 1928. 

‘Dirghanakha Stra,’ ed, Gauthiot, Mém, Soe. Ling, 17, 1012. 

Vu: ** Vonsnntara-Tataka,” ea, Gauthiot, Journ. Aviat. 1912. 

Gram, Sopa: aaa dle Grammaire Sogdienne, inti, Gauthiot and Benveniste, 

Fra dex Cawses ef des Bier, ed. Benveniste. 
‘Soghdinche Texte, i, P. W. K,, Maller, ABAW,, 1012, 


















Bana 

‘Sack Doe, ed. 8. Konow, in Two Medieval Documents from Tun- Huang, 1020, 
‘Bharat 8.2 Saka Versions of the Bhadrakulpika Stra, ed. Konow, 1929, 
rajnaceheib ed, Kono, in Hoerale's Manuscript Remaine of Bwddhiat 








Titerature. 


For K, Loamann’s works -— 

Ir, = ur nordarihon Sprache w. Literatur, 1912 

Nem Huddhiatishe Literatur, Nordarisch w, Deutech, |, 1920, 

‘Mat, Sam.-= Maitreya Samiti, daa Zukwnftsideat der Buddhivten, 1910 

Supplier =" Supplotivwonen’” im Nordariachen, Zeita, far vgl. SprocAforachung, 
1090. 


Note or Connection 10 § 28.—The emendations proposed aro uns 
necessary. ‘The words are from 638- ‘to agitate”, Syq_eabak 
“agitated”, Syyqy@_Aobénand “they agitate”, yey2v@_Co5ihee 
in agitated, of. Sanskrit codayati, For the meaning, Iran. Bund. 162,10, 
Gp... pat QOBign ul Gust daspét “the water tosses in agitation”. 


Against a Syqy = *vitand is also the regular spelling 3S) visand, 
Ne): 








TWO MALAY LETTERS FROM TERNATE IN THE 
MOLUC WRITTEN IN 1521 AND 1522 
Edited and translated by C, 0. Braapex 
(PLATES 1 axp 11) 


[THE two letters with which this article is concerned were written 

fn the name of Sultan Abu Hayat of Ternate, when he was about 
7 years old, and are of peculiar interest as being, perhaps, the oldest 
Malay letters extant. The first, which is catalogued under the 
reference Gavetas 15-16-88 in the Lisbon archives known as Torre 
Yo Tombo, appears to have been written between 27th April and 
th November, 1521. ‘The second, preserved in the same archives 
‘under the referenco Gavetas 15-15-7, was probably written early in 
the following year. ‘These conclusions are based on what is known 
{rom other sources about the history of the Moluccas in this period, 
combined with the internal evidence of the letters themselves, 
Unfortunately their style betrays the fact that they were not written 
bya Malay, but by some scribe (or, as seoms mor likely, two seribes) 
probably indigenous to ‘Ternate and certainly very, imperfectly 
Noquainted with the Malay language. ‘These documents, therefore 
fannot be regarded as typical of the Malay epistolary style of the 
period, ‘The handwriting is good, but the plates hardly do it justice 
ecauto the votographs were produced in poor light and under 
dificultes, aggravated in the case of the second letter by its being 
on yellow paper, and therefore the reproductions have not come o¥t 
tts well as could have been wished. In the first letter part of the lower 
left-hand corner is missing, causing the loss of a few words. 

‘The spelling of the letters is, of course, archaic; but it isnot very 
consistent and is full of irregularities. Tho style and grammar are 
bud, the ordor of the words appears to have been influenced by the 
syntax of the quite alin local Innguage of Ternate, and the meaning 
© therefore often ambiguous or obscure. My tentative translations 
rometimes eonfict with the apparent literal sense of the original 
and represent what, from the known facts of the case, I eons the 
‘writer must have meant to say, though he did nob say it correctly oF 
Plainly, Buti is only too probable that some of my renderings, being 
conjectural, are also wrong. 

For the discovery of these letters, for the photographie copies of 
them, for a tranilation of the Portuguese version of the second letter, 
‘which has been preserved with the Malay original in the Lisbon 
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archives, and for all the collateral information bearing on the contents 
of the letters and explaining the circumstances under which they 
‘were written, I am indebted to Father G. Schurhammer, 8.5., of Bonn, * 
His intimate acquaintance with the Portuguese and other sources 
for the history of the Moluccas (a list of which will be found at the end. 
Of this article) has alone enabled me to make some sort of sense out of 
these letters ; and for his invaluable assistance in all these respects 
Thereby express my hearty thanks. The following statement. of facts 
is based on notes he has kindly supplied, 

The relations of the Portuguese with the Moluccas began almost, 
immediately after their conquest of Malacca in 1511, In fact, this 
conquest was really a step towards the capture, amongst other things, 
Cf the valuable spice trade for which those distant islands bad long 
been celebrated. Soon after the conquest, therefore, Affonso de 
Albuquerque sent Antonio de Abreu and Francisco Serrio, with the 
‘Nakhoda Ismacl as their guide, to discover the route to Banda and 
the other spice islands (Barros, pp. 583-4), On his return from Banda, 
Serriio was shipwrecked at the island of “ Luco Pino", which repre- 
sents Nusa Pényu, as Barros says the name means “ turtle island 
(ibid.,. pp. 589-90; of. also Tiele, pp. 356-7 ; Correa, ii, p. 710; and 
Gabriel Rebello, pp. 200-1). The island is said by Barros to be not 
very far from Amboina, 

This is the event mentioned at the beginning of the first letter, 
Barros (pp. 590-2) merely says that pirates came to the turtle island 
in quest of booty, that people of Veranula (Seran, Ceram) attacked 
the shipwrecked men, and such of the Amboina people as harboured 
them, and that Ternate and Tidore vied with one another in trying 
‘to get the shipwrecked European soldiers to enter their service. ‘The 
Sultan of Ternate at this time was Bayan Sirrullah, whom Barros 
calls Cachil Boleife, “a man advanced in years, of great ability, and 
reganted by the Muhammadans almost as a prophet.” He adds that 
this Sultan sent about a thousand men, under the leadership of Cachil 
Coliba, to fetch Serrio. According to Rebello (p. 201), the Sultan sont 
his brother Cachil Vaidua, who was the chief kavis (that is the principal 
religious official, possibly the mufti). Barros says that the Sultan of 
‘Ternato sent ten ships, and the Sultan of Tidore seven, of the kind 
known as korakoras. According to Correa, a less reliable authority, 
‘Ternate only sent two ships. 

Tt was in 1512 that Serrio, with Nakhoda Ismael, arrived at 
Temate. Serrio stayed there, and Ismael sailed with a cargo of cloves 
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for Malacca, but was shipwrecked in Java. The Captain of Malacca 
sent Joio Lopez Alvim to his aid, and after his return despatched 
‘Antonio de Miranda d’Azevedo with a fleet to the Moluccas to get 
Gloves, ‘The Sultans of Ternate and Tidore vied with one another in 
procuring cloves for him ; each of them was trying to get the support 
ff the European strangers, and when Azevedo set out on his return 
journey to Malacca, both gave him letters for King Manuel (Barros, 
?. 508). Translations of the letter of Sultan Bayan Sirrullah to 
King Manuel and of another to the Captain of Malacca are preserve 
in the Lishon archives (Torre do Tomibo, Gavetas 154-1 and 1-15-29 
respectively), and it seems possible that the Malay original of the 
former letter may still exist among the “Arabic” manuscripts 
preserved under the heading * Manuscriptos da Casa dos Tratados fa 
pethe same archives. ‘The Portuguese translation of the letter to 
King Manuel contains the note, “Translation of the red leer.” 
Presumably the original was written on the yellow paper used in the 
Malayan region by princes, as in the case of our second letter. ‘The 
trandlations of Sultan Bayan Sirrullah’s letters contain no dates, but 
Tntermal evidence shows that the leters were written in 114, as itis 
mentioned that this was the first time that the Sultan addressed « 
letter to the Portuguese. 

When King Manuel received the Sultan's letter he despatched with 
tho fleet of the year 1517 a letter to the Viceroy of India, dimeeting him 
to sond a competent person to the Moluccas in order to build a fort 
there, Accordingly D. Tristio de Menezes was sent and in 1519 con- 
veyed King Manuel's replies to the Sultans of Ternate and Tidore, 
‘There is a reference to this in the second paragraph of our first letter. 
‘As, however, the Saltans of Ternate, Tidore, and Bachian disputed 
‘amongst themselves as to which of them should have the privilege 
of getting the fort built in his territory, Menezes took no further action 
in that matter, but left with his ship and four junks fall of cloves for 
Banda, in order to ship nutmegs there, and so return to Malncea 
(Girt letter, line 8seq,). Three of the junks, namely those in charge of 
Francisco Serio, Simio Correa, and Duarte d'Acosta, were, 
however, separated from the rest of Menezes’ fleet by a storm, and, as 
on his avrival at Banda in. April, 1520, he did not find them there, he 
turned back to Ternate, where he met Serrio, and was compelled't0 
stay himself on account of the advanced state of the season (Barros, 
pp. 597-6413). Simo Correa’s junk had been driven by the storm to 
Bachian, and he had to stay there (ibid., p. 608). 
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At this time the Sultan of Jailolo, whose name, according to 
Pigafetta (p. 139, of. Koelliker, p. 197) was Jussu, was an old man, 
and the Sultan of Bachian, Ala-ud-din (Barros, Pp. 601), was 70 years 
old (Pigafetta, p. 143). Both of them, being jealous of Ternate, which 
was an ally of Portugal, eventually sided with Tidore and the 
Castilians (Pigafetta, loc. cit.). Near the end of the monsoon, Simio 
Corres beyyed Menezes to come to Bachian to help him und the six 
or seven Portuguese who wore there with him, Menezes left for 
Bachian, but as he took the view that the Sultan of Bachian was in 
the wrong in the matter of his differences with Correw and failed to 
get the Sultan to surrender some fugitive Muslim slaves, a contlict 
broke out between the native inhabitants and the Portuguese 
of Correa’s junk, which ended in the death of all the Portuguese 
save one, A contrary wind that immediately set in made it impossible 
for Menezes to land, so that he could not avenge the death of his 
friends and had to go on to Amboina and Malacca (Barros, pp, 608-5), 
Toto de Lourousa, who went over to tho Castilians, reported to thom 
that the cause of the conflict was the misconduct of the Portuguese 
towards the wives of tho natives, and oven those of the Sultan, of 
Bachian (Pigafetta, p. 182, Koolliker, p. 196), 

In the first half of the year 1521 Francisco Sertio and Sultan 
Bayan Sirrullah of Ternato both died ; but as to the manner of their 
deaths there aro several varying accounts. One of these is contained 
in the Il 13-16 of our frst letter. Pigafetta (p. 127) gives a different 
Yersion. “He writes: “ When we arrived hore (thut is, at Tidote) 
“eight months had not elapsed since « certain Portuguese, Francisco 
Serrano, had died in Tarenate, Ho was eaptain-general of the King of 
Tarenate when he was making war on the King of Tadore ; and he 
‘cted so strenuously that this king was compelled to give his daughter 
in marriago to the King of Tarenate, who also received as hostages 
bout all the sons of the chief men of Tadore. Peace was then made, 
« «- But the King of Tadore never forgave Serrano in his heart and 
he having come several years later to Tadore to trafic in cloves, the 
ing had him poisoned with some betel leaves” (presumably some 
Poison was mixed with the betel, the Italian original has “il Re lo 
eco avvelenare nelle foglie di betel”) “so that he survived hardly 
four days.” Barros (p. 610, of. p. 649) says that Serrio died about the 
same time as Magellan, who was killed in 24th April, 1581, After 
‘mentioning some other matters concerning Sernio, Pigafetia (p. 128) 
Proceeds: “Ten days after the death of Serrano, the King of Tatenate, 
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named Raja Abuleis, drove out from his kingdom his son-in-law, the 
King of Bachian, whose wife, the daughter of the King of Tarenate, 
‘came to Tarenate under the pretext of concluding peace and gave him 
(her father) such # poison that he only survived two days.’ 

‘According to Rebello (pp. 201, 205 ; ef. Correa, ii, p. 713), peace 
was made while Menezes was still at Ternate, At a banquet in con 
nection with that event the Sultan of Tidore poisoned both Serrio 
and the Sultan of Ternate, Serrio died of the poison, but the Sultan 
of Tenate, though he became ill, did not die at once, Acconting to 
Rarros (p. 610) the Sultan was poisoned a few days after the death of 
Serrilo by some Muhammadans concerned in the clove trade, He adds 
(pp. 611-12): “ When Cachil Boleifo, King of Ternate, felt that his death 
‘vas nearing, as he was leaving two sons, the elder being Bohast, aged 
seven, and another named Dayalo, and seven bastards ... he appointed 
‘the queen, a daughter of Sultan Almancor of Tidore, to be regent 
++ and in his will he recommended her and his successor and all the 
chiafs to endeavour to secure our friendship . . . and he called them to 
him and recommended them , . . to value highly the friendship of 
the Portuguese, for they would defend them against their foes.” De 
Brito (Alguns Documentos, p. 495) says that in 1523 his successor, 
Abu Hayat, was eight or nine years old. 

On &h November, 1521, the Violoria and Trinidad, two vessels 
of Magellan's flect, arrived at Tidore (Pigafetta, p. 124 ; of, Koelliker, 
‘p- 186), ‘Those are the two ships referred to in |. 4 of the socond letter. 
‘AbMansur, the Sultan of Tidore, who at this time was upwards of 
55 years old, visited them and at once proclaimed himself to be for 
ever a vassal of Castile (Pigafetta, p. 126). On 17th December the 
Castilians gave him “ some pieces of artillery, that is some arquebuses 

and some of our swivel guns ” (verai] * with four barrels of gun- 
powder” (ibid., p. 143). On the following day, when proparations were 
being made for the departure of the two ships, the three Sultans— 
of Tidore, Bachian, and Jailolo—were all present (ibid., p. 144). 
‘The Vieloria actually left on 21st December, leaving the Trinidad, 
which was leaky, behind at Tidore. On 6th May, 1523, Antonio de 
Brito wrote from Ternate to King John TI of Portugal, that the 
Castilians had left a gunner with artillery at ‘Tidore in order to help 
the Sultan against the Portuguese, continuing : “ vendiam bombardas, 
espyngardas, bestas, espadas, dardos ¢ polvora,” i.e. they sold (them) 
mortars, muskets, crossbows, swords, arrows, and gunpowder 
(Alguns documentos, pp. 464-5). With all this may be compared the 
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corresponding passage in ll 8-9 of the second letter. ‘The Trinidad 
gventually left Tidore on 6th April, 1622 (Koelliker, p. 209), from which 
it is clear that the second letter was written before that date, It 
mentions the departure of one ship, i.e. the Victoria, in the month of 
Muharram, which began that year on Ist December, 1521, The 
translation of the letter made at Malacca and dated 28th August, 1522, 
is another piece of evidence as to its date, 

The translator, Alvaro Fernandes, was perhaps the same man who 
on 30th December, 1520, wrote from Cannanore to King John I 
(Alguns documentos, pp. 448-54) and was“ mestoro ” of Goa from 1552 
(Schurhammer, Crylon sur Zeit Bhucancka Bahu's, Leipsig, 1928, 
P. 620). ‘His translation is a somewhat free one, which is not surprising 
in view of the peculiarities of the original, but it has soemed worth 
while to append an English version of it for comparison, This has been 
sade from a German translation supplied by Father Schurhammer, 
Jorge de Albuquerque, whose signature is under the note at the end 
of the Portuguese translation, sailed to India in 1512, ax captain of a 
ship, and was at once appointed Captain of Cochin. Subsequently 
hho had two spells of office at Malacca, whore he was captain at the 
time the translation was made. 

With regard to the transcripts of the two letters, I must state 
that T have not attempted in my Romanized versions to reconstruct 
contemporary pronunciation, which is insufficiently known.  Con- 
sequently, when no particular vowel is indicated, I have followed 
modern standards, and therefore frequently written the neutral vowel 
(#) in places where it is quite possible that some other sound was used 
four centuries ago, 


1 

Raja Sultan Abu Hayat surat datang ka-pada mama Roja 
Portukal raja (ba)sor al-dunia ‘alam (2) sémuba-nya tuwan  baear 
Karna dabulu Raja Portukal manyuroh rangshisko Séra datang 
dari Muluku (8) binasa dari Ambun maka Raja Métuku sémuba-nya 
‘engar Féringgi ada binasa dari Ambun maka Raja (4) Tédore dan 
Jailolo di-suroh Ambun sémuba-nya béshimpah mau bunoh pada 
Frangshisko Séra (0) maka Raja Tématch déngar di-suroh saudara 
duwa mémbawah pérauh tuchoh buah di-ambil Frangshisko Serra (6) 
mémbawah ka-Térnate maka nagéri Témats sapérti nagéri Portukal 
‘maka Raja Portukal suroh karawal (7) mémbawah surat datang pada 
Raja Témote karawal dan hérta dan lashkar asérahkan pada tangan 
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Raja (8) Témate maka jong Témate dan karawal balayar ka-Mélaka 
‘musim kasip dayam di-Bajahan maka Tédore dan Jailolo di-suroh 
(Q) Roja Bajahan bunoh pada orang Féringgi dayam di-Bajahan hérta 
dun lnshkar sémuha-nya di-rampas maka Raja Témate (10) déngar 
‘maka Raja Témate kata bagimana Rajs Portukal jong dan harta dan 
lashkar asérahkan pada tangan (11) kita mari-lah jong han hérta dan 
lashkar kita suroh kémbalek ka-Mélaka jika tiada kémbalek Raja 
(12) Portukal jong dan hérta dan lashkar tiada Kémbalek: béparang 
Jah pada Raja Bajahan maka Raja Bajahan pun (13) hadir-loh sénjatah 
‘Médore dan Jailolo pun sérta Bajaban sémuba-nya Wingkap-loh 
‘Médore dan Jailolo Bajahon (14) kas suroh anak pérémpuan itu 
anak Raja Bajahan dalam Raja ‘Térmate pérémpuan itu keseh make 
dapat di-béri-nya rachu(n) (15) maka wafa'at Roja Témate dabul 
Raja Tédore suroh jémput mémbawah Frangshisko Sérra ka-Tedore 
‘ri minum waktu (16) itu di-béri rach(un) maka datang ka-rumah 
mpat hori sakit moti bérepa hori... . Raja mati maka (17) ia waktu 
nati itu Raja Abu Hayat asérahkan dari-pada mama Raja Portukal 
ara(na) . . . Térnate pélabuwan (18) Raja Portukal karana Tédore 
dan Jailolo dan Bajahan bagi hérta Raja Portukal biparang pada 
‘Ta{enate) ... (kémbaleke) (19) mama kaseh I8kas thulong pada Témnate 
surat ini sopérti kita mémbawah baik ja(bat). 


1 

Lotter of Sultan Abu Hayat to his uncle the King of Portugal, 
the (great?) king of the whole (2) world, the great lord. Because 
formerly tho King of Portugal ordered Francisco Serrio to come to 
‘the Moluceas, (3) (and he) came to grief at Amboina, and ull the 
Rajas of the Moluccas heard that Europeans bad come to grief at 
‘Amboina, the Rajas (4) of Tidore and Jailolo ordered all Amboina 
(to assemble together ?) in order to slay Francisco Serrio. (6) When 
tho Raja of Ternate heard it, ho ordered two brothers (of his) to take 
seven ships and fetch Francisco Serrio (6) and bring him to Terate. 
So the country of Ternate (was) even as the country of Portugal. 
‘And the King of Portugal ordered a caravel (7) to bring a letter to 
the Raja of Temnato, to deliver the caravel, goods and soldiers into 
the hands of the Raja (8) of Ternate, And the junks (from 1) Ternate 
and the caravel sailed for Malacca at the close of the monsoon (and) 
stopped at Bachian. Then (the Rajas of) Tidore and Jailolo ordered, 
(@) the Raja of Bachian to kill the Europeans stopping at Bachian 
and the goods and soldiers were all seized. (10) When the Raja of 
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‘Ternate heard it, he said : “ How shall the junks, goods and soldiers 
of the King of Portugal be delivered into our hands ? (11) Come, let 
us order the junks, goods and soldiers to return to Malacca, If the 
junks, goods and soldiers of the King (12) of Portugal do not return, 
there will be war with the Raja of Bachian,"” ‘The Raja of Bachian 
too (133) was furnished with weapons, Tidore and Jailolo also, together 
with Bachian, were all equipped, Tidore, Jailolo, and Bachian (14) 
quickly gave orders to a young woman, a daughter of the Raja of 
Bachian, whom the Raja of Tornate loved, and she succeeded in giving 
him poison, (15) s0 that tho Raja of Ternate died, Previously the 
Raja of Tidore onlered Francisco Serrio to be invited and brought to 
‘idore and given drink. On that occasion (16) he was given poison, 
‘and going home was sick for four days and died, Some days. . . 
the Raja died, (17) At tho timo of his death he entrusted Raja Abu 
‘Hayat to his uncle tho King of Portugal. (For?) . . . Ternate is. port 
(18) of the King of Portugal, bocause Tidore, Jailolo and Bachian, for 
the goods of the King of Portugal, arv making war against (Ternate) 
++ (return 1). (19) Let my (loving ?) uncle speedily help Ternate ! 
‘This lotter is as if we brought good (and bad t) .. . 





Notes on the Text and Translation of the First Letter ; the references 
being to the lines, 


1, “Letter of Sultan Abu Hayat,” tho text, contrary to Malay 
idiom, but in conformity with the language of ‘Ternato, here puts 
the possessive hefore the thing qualified by it. So also in I. 10, and 
probably 1. 11, and likewise in 1, 4 of the seoond letter. 

2, 8. The preposition dari, primarily meaning ‘from, but also 
sometimes ‘along, by”, is used here for “to” and “ at". 

Ordered”: the Malay di-suroh is in the passive and the 
‘4s it stands, literally means “the Rajas of Tidore and 
Tailolo were ordered by all Amboina ”, an improbable rendering. Cf, 
the same word in 1. 8, where such a translation would be still more 
unlikely. I have taken bérhimpah to be intended for bérhimpun. ‘The 
preposition pada is superituous after the transitive verb bunoh “to 
kill” ; but this use may be compared with the similar use of sana 
in modern Bazaar Malay. So, too, in L 9. 

5, The passive di-swroh is ambiguous here; di-suroh-nya would 
haye made it clear that the order was given by the Raja of Temate 
to his two brothers, not vice versa. ‘The di, being above the line, may 
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‘have been an afterthought. The passive di-ambil is awkwardly used 
instead of ambil or méngambil. 

6, Karmal could be transliterated urual, karmeala, or karwala, 
so far ns the spelling goes, but these would be further from the 
Portuguese form. 

7. The objects (karawal, eto,) are put before the verb (usirahkan, 
{for sérahkan “to deliver") in an abnormal way. So, too, in Il. 10, 
14, and 17. 

8-9. Dayam is an error for diam, For‘ and the goods”, ete, 
“and to seize” (or plunder”) “all the goods and soldiers" may 
possibly be intended. 

10. The sentence “How , . . hands?” involves an un-Malay 
onder in two respects, as in, 1 and 1. 7 respectively. 

11, The phrase “of the King" recurs here, and must, no doubt, 
be translated in the same way, though at pinch it could here mean 
“to the King”. ‘The repetition of tiada kémbalek “do not return” 
must be due to an oversight. 

12-18, Perhaps the Raja of ‘Ternat’s statement is moa 
continue down to “equipped ", in which case we must read 
and “aro” for “was” and “ were", respectively, in 1. 18, 

13, s0q. What follows is rather obscurely expressed, 

A, ‘Tho first itu is out of place if it is to go with anak perémpuan 
“young woman", because she has not been mentioned before. Tt 
‘might be construed with the next three words to mean, parenthetically, 
“she was a daughter of the Raja of Bachian,"" Presumably the 
meaning of dalam hero is “while”, and tho literal translation is 
“while the Raja of Ternate loved that woman", ‘This involves 
having the object before the verb, as in Il. 7, 10. 

16, After “some days" probably a word meaning “later” 
(possibly suiah) has been lost, the paper being torn here. 

17." Entrusted Raja Abu Hayat.””: the object again precedes 
tho verb, as in I, 7, 10, 14. Moreover dari-pada should mean " from”, 
not "to dari in Il, 2, 9. 

19. ‘The rendering “loving” is uncertain, (he sentence might b 
rendered “let my uncle be 40 kind as to help Ternate speedily 
‘The preposition pada is superfluous, as in Il. 4, 9. 

1 

Ini surat kasch Sultan Abu Hayat surat datang ka-pada ayahanda 
Sultan Portukal (2) dunia ‘lam ia-lah yang maha-bésar kéri ménga- 
takan hal négéri sangkalah sanakdah (3) Sultan Bayin Sirrullah 
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méninggalkan négiti Térnate sakalian-lah hal (4) négéri Témate 
skarang Raja Kastila datang dua bush kapal méngatarkan sénjata- 
nya (6) dan hérta-nya dan mémélibarakan bandar Raja Télore 
bandar Raja (6) Kastila sa-bénarnya-lah Sultan Portukal mimdli- 
harakan Sultan (7) Térnate dari karana bandar Sultan Térnate bandar 
Sultan (8) Portukal sékarang ini Raja Kastila mémbéri Raja Tédore 
édil Gmpat (9) puloh bush bédil gandi tujoh puloh gandi janchi 
4(a)un ini kan datang (10) ka-Tédore sa-bu(ah) kapal bélayar bulan 
Muharram sa-bu(ah) kapal tinggal nantikan kapal (11) dua puloh 
Du(sh) toun lagi kan datang ada pun anakdah Sultan (12) Abu 
Hayat tinda harap lain harap ayandab Sultan (13) Portukal sa-bénar- 
nyalah Sultan Portukal mémétiharakan anakdah pihatu (14) lagi 
anak kanak sa-bénar-nya-lah méméliharakan négéri Témnate chéndor 
mata (15) anakdah tiada sapérti-nya wa-s-salam bi-LKhair, 
1 

‘This is a loving letter of Sultan Abu Hayat, a letter to his father, 
the King of Portugal, (2) he is the greatest in the world. Now to set 
forth the unfortunate condition of the country, his relative (3) Sultan 
Bayan Sirrullah having departed from the country of Temnate, the 
wholo condition (4) of the country of Ternate at present. ‘Two ships 
of the King of Castile have come bringing his weapons (5) and goods 
‘and they protect the port of the Raja of Tidore, (now) in very truth a 
port of tho King (8) of Castile, while the King of Portugal protects the 
Sultan (7) of Ternate, because the port of the Sultan of Ternate is 
‘a port of the King (8) of Portugal, At this present time the King of 
Castile is giving the Raja of Tidore forty (9) guns and promises that 
seventy crossbows are coming (10) to Tidore this year. One ship sailed 
in the month of Muharram, one remains behind awaiting (11) twenty 
ships that are to come next year. Now your son Sultan (12) Abu 
Hayat has no other hope but his trust in his father the King (13) 
of Portugal, that in vory truth the King of Portugal will protect his 
son, an orphan (14) and (still) a child, and in very truth will protect 


the country of Ternate! Your son's gifts (15) are inadequate. 
Farowell! 

















Notes on the Test and Translation of the Second Letter 

1, The repetition of the word surat “letter” is curious. In my 
translation I have taken together all the words that follow the first 
surat, But perhaps we have here again a case of the possessive preceding 
the wort qualified (as in I, 1, 10 and probably 11, and 1, 4). In 





‘onno, avers 15-16 
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that case the translation would have to be “this is a loving letter, 
a letter of Sultan Abu Hayat”. 

2, L have not found the word kéri (perhaps properly kari) else- 
where, except in a letter given on pp. 140-1 of J. Straits Branch 
RAS, (1898), No. 30, in a passage which follows after some five 
ines of the usual compliments: ammd ba‘du kémudian dari itu keri 
beta méngatakan ikhlas hati beta. ka-pada Sinyor Kapitan Inggéris, 
“after that we express the sincerity of our heart towards the English 
captain”. T suspect the word is the Javaneso knri “ achter, terug, 
overbliven, and merely duplicates the preceding phrase Aémudian 
dari itu “after that”, which in its turn duplicates the two Arabic 
‘words at the beginning of the passage. Dr. W. G. Shellabear’s 
suggestion that it may be an error for kirim “to send” seems 
unacceptable. 

Very doubtfully 1 have taken sanghalah (or séxgkalah) to be the 
Javanese sangkala (or séngkala) in the sense of * misfortune, disaster 
referring to the death of Bayan Sirrullah, father of Abu Hay: 
cuphemistically called his “departure ”. 

‘4, “Two ships of the King of Castile” is another case of the 
possessive preceding what it qualifies, asin I, 1, 10, and probably 11, 
‘and II, 1. The translation “ bringing” implies that méngatarkan 
is a mistake for ménghantarkan, or méngantarkan, 

5-7, After “the goods” an alternative rendering would be “ and 
to protect the port of the Raja of Tidore, (as) a port of the King of 
Castile. Verily may the King of Portugal protect the Sultan of 
Temnate". 

8. Alternatively, “at this present time,” may be construed with 
the preceding sentence, and for“ ix giving” and * promises" we may, 
read “ gave” and “ promised ” respectively. 

‘9, The word kan is short for akan, indicating the future. 

11. Father Schurhammer points out that Pigafetta says nothing 
about these twenty ships. 

13, Tt may be that the first “Portugal” ends the preceding 
sentenco, and that we should go on “ Verily may the King of Portugal 
protect ”. 

14, The word lagi may mean either “and” or “still”. 






Translation of the Portuguese Version of the Second Latter 
Letter from Sultan Aabohad to the King of Portugal, the very 


great king, the mighty, and lord of the world. 
7 





an 








. This letter 
one, which I opened, as I do not know whether there will be anyone 
in Portugal who can read it, and therefore T did ao Malacea, 28th 
August, 1522. Jorge de Albuquerque. 





gin bagimana (I, 10). Elsewhere ga is represented in these letters by 
inary haf (1) without a dot (négér. TL 2), (2) with one dot below 
(nagéri, I, 6; Féringgi, 1, méninggalian, TI, 3; gandi, TI, 9; 
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tinggal, TI, 10; lagi, TI, 11, 14), and (8) with three dots below 
(Féringgi, 1, 3; bagi, 1, 18; gandi, IL, 9). The use of a dot or dots 
below this letter is archaic and no longer current. 

The letter nya when final has the form of mun, with three dots 
above instead of one, as it normally has to-day. But in other positions 
than final our letters also put the dots above, thus identifying it in 
form with tha, in the words manyuroh (I, 2), and sa-bénar-nya-lah 
(11, 6, 18, 14), (Also in sénjatah, I, 18, for sénjata, where the ordinax 
usage is to write mun, as I have transliterated, though phonetic 
nya is correct.) In non-final positions nya should have its dots below 
to distinguish it from tha, but this rule is often disregarded. 

‘Among archaic spellings may be mentioned the alif in nagéri 
(I, 6), which represents an older pronunciation than the modern 
nigéri, and it may be argued that the same is true of manyuroh (I, 2) 
and the first alif of balayar (I, 8), as their prefixes formerly had a. 
It is possible that the initial in asérahkan, instead of the normal 
sérahkan (1, 7, 10, 17), may be « Javanism. But the superfluous. 
‘life in Basar for bésar (L, 2), dayam, for diam (I, 8, 9), di-rampas 
(L, 9), béparang, for bérpérang (I, 12, 18), and waktu (I, 15, 17), are 
merely cases of bad spelling. 

Tt is characteristic of most of our older Malay documents to find 
alif, wau, and ya often omitted where modern usage inserts them, 
the chief reason being that the old spelling was framed with a lively 
recollection of the vowel points, though texts were not as a rule 
vocalized. This principle is illustrated in twian (I, 2), duwa (I, 5), 
dua (11,4, 11), pélabuwcan (I, 17), buak (TE, 4, 9, 11), which last instance 
‘wrongly omits ha also, as does sa-buah (II, 10). Sérra, for Serrao, 
(1,2, 4, 5), is likewise devoid of an alif. In sénjatah for sénjata (I, 13), 
Heri or kari and séngkalah, for séngkala (II, 2), the omission of alif 
may be archaic spelling, and dalam without alif (I, 14) occurs in other 
old documents, but aun, written fa waw nun (II, 9), and, of course, 
‘alam, properly ‘alam (I, 1), are wrong. 

“Archaic omission of au occurs in dahulu (L, 1, 15), Muluku (I, 2), 
Maluku (I, 3), pihatu (11, 13), and also in Jailolo (I, 4, 8, 13, 18), 
where it is curious that the second Jam is never joined up with the first 
‘one (just as in Aéluku the mim is not joined to the lam). ‘The omission 
of sean in Tédore in I, 8, 13, 15, 18, seems equally peculiar in view of 
its presence in I, 4, and IT, 5, 8, 10. The use of double wau in twean 
(1, 2), duica (I, 5) and pélaburan (which is fully vocalized, I, 17), 
is archaic and may be justified phonetically by the glide between w 
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and a; but wa with a fashdid would have been neater. In the 
Proper name Frangshisko, ie. Francisco, wav is used in I, 2, but 
omitted in I, 4, 5, 15. 

‘The omission of ya is archaic in Térnate (written with a final round 
ta in I, 6-8, 10, 14, 15, 17, 19; but with a long ta in I, 9; II, 3, 4, 
7, 14), mari-lah (I, 11), mati (I, 16, 17), bagi (I, 18), Tédore (II, 5, 8, 10 ; 
but ya is used in I, 4, 8, 13, 15, 18), mémbéri (IL, 8), gandi (II, 9), 
Janchi (for janji, 11,9). 

‘The use of ha is archaic in aémuha-nyo (I, 2-4, 9, 13) and probably 
in pihatu (modern piatu, but Sundanese pihatu, II, 13). Tt is wrong 
in Térnateh (I, 5), mémbaeeh (I, 5-T, 15, 19), pérauh (for pérabu, I, 5), 
sénjatah (I, 13), sangkalah and sanakiah (II, 2), anakdah (11, 11, 13 
15), and ayandah (IL, 12, for ayahanda, but the omission of this medial 
ha can be phonetically justified). It must, however, be admitted that 
‘many modem scribes add a final ha to words which really end in the 
honorific da. In taun (II, 9), sa-buah (I, 10), and buah (I, 11), ha 
is wrongly omitted, and in hadir the wrong ha has been used, and the 
dal is also not the right letter ; this is probably phonetic spelling of the 
unconscious type. 

‘The remaining orthographical peculiarities are minor matters, 
and mostly mere slips like the tha for ta in tulong (I, 19), cha for jim 
in tuchoh (for tujoh, 1, 5) and janchi (for janji II, 9), and the omission 
of mun in méngatarkan (for ménghantarkan, IT, 4) and at the end of 
rachun (I, 14), and of both wau and nun, or, at any rate, the latter, 
‘at the end of the same word in I, 16. The omission of ra in the prefixes 
‘ir and pér of béparang (for bérpérang, I, 13, 18) and pélabnewon (I, 17), 
respectively, is permissible. The spelling kémbalek (I, 11, 12) is duetoa 
confusion between kémbali and balek, two words of similar meaning, and 
seafa'at (I, 15) isan error for wafat. The use of hamzah in Jailolo (I, 4, 
8, 13, 18) is intelligible, if rather peculiar, and is intended to indicate 
that the pronunciation was Jailolo, not (as usually spelt) Jilolo. ‘The 
tashdid in lashkar (I, 7, 10, 11, 12) seems superfluous, but in kas 
(1, 14, 19) it symbolizes the neutral vowel of the first syllable, as it 
often does elsewhere in old Malay documents. Possibly it may be 
doing the same in Sérra (for Serrio, 1,5, 15), unlessit is here performing. 
its proper function of prolonging the-ra, In the second letter tashdid 
is several times used for this purpose, but only in foreign words. 
Finally, I am not at all sure whether my transcription Bajahan is 
right. The modern spelling suggests Bajhan or Bajihan, but in the 
absence of any clear indication of vowels I have let it stand, 
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EARTHQUAKES IN PERSIA 


By Sir Arsouv T. Wisow 
(PLATE 11) 
PERSIA fs as 9 whol less liable than Europe, but more than most 
‘Asintig countries, to catastrophic earthquakes, but the references 
thereto in printed litorature are few and peculiarly difficult to discover 
14 fow, if any, indexes to books on Persia so much as mention the word. 
‘taon (p. 190) remarks that earthquakes are “very frequent 
in most parts of Persia”, Allemagne (i, 8) classes them, with plagues 
‘and famines, as Acts of God to which the country is specially liable. 

Khorasan —Hamdallah Mustawfi refers to a cypress at the village 
of Kishmar near Turshiz (100 miles south of Nishapur): “such 
was its power that earthquakes which frequently devastated all the 
surrounding districts never did any harm in Kishmar,” ‘This was 
in AH. 247 (Ap, 861). 

Nassiri Khusrau (A.b, 1940) states that Nishapur was completely 
destroyed by an earthquake in the reign of Abaga Khan (4.n. 1267). 
Wajid ud Din Zangi Fariwandi rebuilt it in at, 669 (4.0. 1270), 
‘A similar catastrophe overwhelmed the town in Att, 808 (4.b, 1405), 
when most of the inhabitants were buried in the ruins, 

Rukn-ud Din Khoi (quoted by Barbier de Meynard, p. 
his edition of Yaqut’s “ Mujam ul Baldan”, relates that at this time 
thore resided in the city learned astrologer of Shiraz called Abu 
Tahir, who foretold that upon the sun’s entrance into Scorpio in the 
Year A, 285 (4.0. 849), an earthquake would overthrow the whole 
city, When he found the peoplo would give no credit to this 
prophecy, he importuned the Governor to force the people out of 
yy. ‘The Governor . . . did all he could , . . but could not 
persuade above one-half of the people to stir, which fell out to their 
destruction, for the earthquake happened at exactly the hour 
mentioned in the prediction, to the overwhelming of 40,000 persons. 

Te Strange quotes Hamdallah Mustawfi and Tbn Battutah in 
reference to earthquakes in A.p, 1208 and A.u. 679 (a.p. 1280) and 
Yate refers to one in A.D, 1267. 

Kuchan in the same province suffered soverely in 1852, when 
2,000 persons lost their lives, and agnin in 1871, 1898 (Nov. 17), and 
1895, after which the town was abandoned (Allemagne IIT, 67). 
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‘The year 1830, says Watson (p. 267), “was marked in Persia by 
the occurrence of a series of shocks of earthquakes, In the month 
of April the town of Demavend suffered severely; not less than 
500 persons are said to have been buried in the ruins." 

Morier writes (Second Journey Through Persia, 1818, p. 355), 
“ Very severe earthquakes are sometimes felt at Demavend. We had 
‘a strong shook whilst residing there in June (1811) and nine years ago 
(viz. in 1802) they were so violent and repeated that many villages 
in Mazandaran wore totally destroyed.” 

‘The towns of Semnan and Damghan likewise suffered great injury ; 
in all seventy towns and villages are said to have been destroyed. 
Damghan was destroyed by an earthquake in a. 242 (a., 858) 
(Fraser, p. 314), 

Azarbaijan.—Of disastrous earthquakes in the Tabriz neighbour- 
hood we have ample evidence. 

Le Strange refers to earthquakes which destroyed Tabriz. in 
At, 244 (a.p, 858) and Aa, 434 (A.p, 1042), when 40,000 of the 
inhabitants porished, 

‘Mustawfi (p. 79), writing in A.p, 1340 with regard to the earthquake 
of A,. 1042, refers to a prophecy that the city would not again be 
Inid in ruins by an earthquake and adds “up to the present date 
during the 300 years that have elapsed since this prediction the 
prophecy has been proved to be perfectly true, for though the city 
has many times been visited by earthquakes, these have caused no 
great ruin.” 

In tho spring of 1721, however, Tabriz was destroyed by an earth- 
quake, wherein 80,000 souls perished, To quote Father Krusinski 
(Du Cerceau's translation), “what most frightened Isfahan was a 
phenomenon that appeared there in the air during the summer of 
1721. The clouds being at that time very thick, the sun appeared 
through them of a blood colour, which lasted for two months.” 

Malcolm in his History of Persia, wives the date as a.m, 1134 
(4.p. 1721), and says that the city was completely destroyed, 100,000 
people losing their lives. 

Morier (First Journey, 112, p. 276), writes as follows of Tabriz in 
181 - » close to the walls near the Teheran gate is the complete 
ruin of a mosque. . . built about 600 years ago . . . destroyed 
by an earthquake within thirty years, 

“The inhabitants complain . . . of frequent and violent earth- 
quakes, which they attribute to the volcanoes in the district, which 
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throw out smoke but no flame. ‘The smoke is so mephitical that it 
{ill immediately a dog or fowl placed over it, ‘The danger of earth~ 
quakes has taught tho inhabitants of Tabriz to build their honses 
fenorally as low as possible and to employ more wood than brik: 
find plaster in their construction, For the same reason the bazaars 
have only wooden roofs and are not arched. .. . Yet T am told that 
in earthquakes the domed buildings have invariably stood, where 
others, the strongest walls, have been rent asund 

‘Sir H. J. Brydges, writing in 1834, states (p. 306): '* Between 
tho camp and Bosmeech, we passed over ground which some years 
before had been rent by a succession of earthquakes in the most 
extraordinary manner, and on the left hand of the road I was shown 
eynountain riven at that time from top to bottom, ‘This terrible 
calamity took place in the year 1774.” 

‘Of Tasuj (north-west of Tabriz) Morier (First Journey, p, 297) 
writes in 1610: “Tt appears once to have been a large place but it 
jk now reduced, by earthquakes, to the denomination of a village. 
‘There are remains of domed bazaars and mosques spread in every 
part of the place.”” 

Karvin was described in 1810 by Morier (First Journey, p. 254) 
as almost one mass of ruins, An earthquake within no distant period 
threw down tho buildings... and made cracks in almost every 
wall, A large mosque, built by the Abbasids, has beon rent in many 
places in its thick walls and totally ruined” 

Chardin, who visited Tobriz in April, 1672 (p. 382), writes as 
follows of Kazvin: “The History of Qasvin makes mention of two 
other fatal disasters that befell it, occasioned by earthquakes, The 
frat in the year au, 460 (A.D, 1067) that overturned all the walls 
and a thitd of the buildings, and the second, which did not so much 
mischief as tho firs, in the year a.t, 662 (a.. 1168)” 

‘Chardin, in his description of the Coronation of King Solyman 
(p. 191 of App. to Travels), writes as follows: “Towards the end of 
Toot arrived sad tidings at Isfahan from the provinces adjoining to 
the Caspian Sea that at Shirwan (the capital city of » provinos of the 
same name, and which makes a part of Armenia the greater, near 
‘ifs, the capital city of Georgia) an earthquake has overturned the 
sreatest part of that city and ruined four villages near adjoining, 
vind that above 30,000 Persians had perished in the ruins. ‘That in 
nother ety called Shamakki in the province ofthe same name another 
tarthquake has oceasioned the loss of 20,000 persons and swallowed 
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up three-quarters of the city—which two accidents had reduced those 
two provinces to utter desolation.” 

Isfahan,—Hamdullah Mustawfi (A.p. 13H0) states in reference to 
this city that “earthquakes very seldom occur here”. 

‘Turing now to South Persia we find that though local tradition 
and the testimony of living men state that earthquakes are of by no 
means infrequent oceurrence, there is little reference thereto in current 
literature. It is a notable fact that of all the massive bridges built 
from Sasanian times onwards, often of great beauty, solidity and 
strength, not a single one remains. The site of some of them precludes 
the possiblity of their being carried away by the most abnormal 
floods, and the appearance of the ruins in certain cases, notably those 
across the Kashgan in the Khurramabad plain and in the mouth of 
the gorge abovo its confluence with the Said Marreh River, suggests 
seismic movement rather than the operation of decay and neglect, 
though the latter was doubtless a powerful feature. 

Curzon, vol. ii (p-219), states that local tradition favours the theory 
that the colossal statue of Shapur in the Kazrun Valley was thrown 
down by an earthquake, ‘The stendy diminution in the number 
fof pillars noted ax standing at Persepolis by successive travellers 

‘that earthquakes have beon frequent but not excessively 
tovere, Tho construction of the pillars is so massive as almost to 
preclude destruction by any other ageney. Up to 1670 there were 
At least 19 pillars standing, In 1677 Fryer saw 18; the number 
‘thereafter recorded is uniformly 17, till Franklin in 1787 reports 15, 
which figure is repeated till De Bode in 1841 reports 13, ‘This figure 
{s likewise recorded by subsequent travellers till 1881, when Stack gives 
the numbor as 12. Dr.G. M. Lees has drawn attention to the fact that 
‘as a result of earthquakes the topmost stones of certain pillars have 
been rotated some 30 to 40 degrees and, displaced from their original 
position, lio askew and overbanging the edge of the parent pillar, 

Wills (p. 260) describes in great detail a great earthquake at 
Shiraz in the Sixties which caused great loss of life, and he mentions 
that slight earthquakes were very-frequent in the neighbourhood 
during his residence there, ‘The tradition still remains and the light 
wooden structures in the gardens are still known as earthquake houses 
(cilzileh khaneb). 

Sawyer (pp. 3 and 73) refers to the southern slopes of Shuturun 
Kah in the Bakhtiari country as being deserted in 1889 owing to 
frequent earthquakes, 
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‘There were several shocks of earthquake in Fars in 1890 and at 
Jahrum some thirty lives were lost, Kamarij Khisht and Fase were 
also visited by several shocks, but no great damage was done. Towards 
the end of February, 1894, Shiraz and the neighbourhood were visited 
by an earthquake which caused some injury to life and property 
(Administration Reports Persian Gulf Residency). 

Sykes makes no reference to earthquakes in his books on Persiy 
but Le Strange (p. 307) states that the Kubbat-iSabs at Kirman 
‘was completely ruined by an earthquake in 1896, 

Sistan.—Mustawfi (p. 198) rofors to a gold mine in Sistan which 
‘was laid in ruins by an earthquake in the time of the later Ghaznawids, 
wna became choked go that its very position was hid from sight, 








Prnstay Guir 


Earthquakes aro frequent and sometimes severe in the Persian 
Gulf Proper, especially towards the lower end upon the Persian side, 
Tn 1865 an earthquake levelled tho villages of Darveh Asuh, near 
Mugam, with the ground ; and its remarkable effects were witnessed 
by Dr, Colvill of the Bushire Residency. 

Tn August, 1880, an earthquake was suid to have destroyed some 
houses and caused about 120 deaths in Bastak, 

‘On October 16, 1883, a severe shock was experienced at Kangun, 
‘Asala and Tahici and in their neighbourhood, where much damage 
vran done, and tremors continued until the 24th ; this shock was felt 
also at Bushire, 

‘In 1884 a somewhat serious earthquake ooourred and was felt 
moet severely on Qishm Island ; the shocks continued for several 
days, the most violent being May 20, when w number of villages wer 
partially destroyed ; and 182 deaths were ssid to have been ‘occasioned. 
Many of the inhabitonts left the island and there was much distros, 
in consequence of which tho annual revenue was remitted and the 
Shah of Persia subscribed 1,400 Tumans for the relief of the destitute 
and the repair of mosques. Shocks were experienced at Lingeh alo, 
but did no damage there; and in June one was observed at Ras-al- 
Khaimah on the Arabian side of the Gulf. 

By far the most severe earthquake of recent times in the Persian 
Gulf grea was ono which, on the night of January 11, 1897, Iaid Qishm 
town in rains; only two mosques and three or four other buildings 
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were left standing, and over 1,600 bodies were said to have been after- 
wards recovered from the ruins. ‘There was some loss of life, on this 
occasion, on the island of Larak, and vibrations were felt as far to 
the west as Lingeh, 

In June, 1902, Qichm and Bandar ‘Abbas were affected by seismic 
disturbances, which began on June 9 and lasted for several days, 
and as usual the damage was greater at Qishm town than elsewhere. 

In 1905 shocks were experienced on Hanjam Island on April 25 
and on Qishm Island on April 27, and at the same time there were 
movements in the neighbourhood of Bandar ‘Abbas which caused 
Jandslips and the collapse of houses at the Ginau mountain and ‘Tsin 
village. 


Recest Suocks 

‘Two severe earthquake shocks occurred in Nabandan and Sistan 
districts on March 12 and 13, 1928, and on August 22, 1928, a severe 
earthquake occurred which affected Sabzawar, Nishapur and 
Shirwan, some ten persons being killed. 

A very severe earthquake occurred on May 2, 1929; twelve 
distinct shocks were felt within twenty-four hours st widely separated 
points in the province of Khurasan, running from Bandargaz to Kalat 
on the frontier between Persia and Russian Turkistan. ‘The towns 
of Shirwan, Bujnurd and Jajarm were severely damaged, and it is 
clear from reports received from Moscow that much damage was done 
neross the frontier in the district of Askhabad, telegraphic reports 
from Moscow stating that 1,000 persons were killed. ‘The earthquake 
shocks penetrated far into the interior of Persia and it was stated 
in the Daily Telegraph of May 6, 1929, that a cleft three yards wide 
‘was opened between the towns of Khaki and Bagham, to the east of 
the Tehran Isfahan road, the cleft extending to a distance of 18 miles, 
The towns of Kuchan and Rubat also suffered severely, huge fissures 
in the ground being opened up, one being, according to a report in 
The Times of May 9, 24 miles long and 9 feet wide. The total casualties 
wore subsequently given in an official report from a Goverament 
Inspector at Kuchan as 3,258 persons killed, 1,121 injured, 83 villages 
destroyed and 6,542 cattle killed. 

A disastrous earthquake, in which some 2,000 persons were reported 
killed, occurred at Salmas on May 9, 1990, and was severe at Tabriz 
Khoi and the environs of Urmia, Subsidiary shocks continued 
‘intermittently till May 29. 
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Grovociean Nore + 

‘am indebted to Mr. M. W. Strong for the following observations 
on the relationship to tectonic lines of the earthquakes given in the 
subjoined list. 

The record may be conveniently divided into three portions :— 

(1) A.p, 550-1800 in which about forty-five earthquakes are 
recorded, the main portion being mentioned from .p. 850-1280. 
The poor record from 1280-1600 may be due to the disturbed 
history of the times, ‘The average number recorded is one in 
thirty years. 

(2) xn. 1800-1908, A steady record of abont seventy earth- 
quakes during this period is given, or about ten times as frequently 
as before, i. about one shock in three years. 

(8) A.v. 1908-1930, About fifty earthquakes are recorded during 
‘this period and their epicentres determined, The frequency is about 
‘one shock per six months or about six times as great as during the 


preceding century. 





Sranisricat, 

Of about 166 recorded shocks :— 

(1) About forty-five are recorded from the tectonic line running 
from Syria across to near Mosul and thence down the edge of the 
folded country through eastern Mesopotamia, east of Baghdad, 
Zorbatin, east of Kut, thence to Bushire and round the const to Bandar 
“Abbas. 

(2) Some thirty-six refer to the Tabriz area alone. 

(2a) Over forty shocks are associated with the ranges bordering 
the Caspian Sea, the Elburz and their extension eastward, viz. 
Astarabad to Meshed. 

(8) Some thirteen records are from the Isfahan-Hamadan Tine, 
which may extend towards Tabriz. 

(4) About ten shocks were in the region round Shiraz, 

( Some nineteen further shocks in scattered areas mainly in 
the Median Mass. 

Only about one-third of the total record (extending over about 
1,500 years), refers to earthquakes during the last thirty years, and 
although the records during this period are precise, the epicentres 

1 Many of the geological concepts and terms employed in this note were into= 


‘duced into Persian geology by Dr. H. de Bickh, A fall explanation can be found 
in his contribution to the Structure of Avia, Methuen, 1029, 
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being given, insufficient time has elapsed for a representative distribu- 
tion to have been recorded and it is only with the aid of the older 
records that we are able to determine the great seismic zones, 

Of the last fifty, about fourteen seem to be duplicate records of 
‘the same shock or records of subsidiary shocks and about twenty 
refer to large earthquakes. 

‘Tre Seisaic Reoioxs aNp Grovooreat, Sreverone 
QQ Syrian-Mesopotamian-Gulf Line 

Nino records are of shocks felt in Mesopotamia and Syria and the 
record of the disaster south of Diarbekr is an important link, 

Tt is, howover, impossible, where epicentres are not given, to 
correlate these disturbanees more exctly than with the depressed 
todge of the foreland or the western and southern edge of the zone 
‘of autochthonous folding, or in other words the edge of the Gulf 
dloprossion in which folding hs continued. up to post-Pliocene times, 

‘The neighbourliood near Zorbatia is not the only one where more 
intotise seismie activity is in evidence whore tectonic lines in different: 
directions appear to be present, In this area, however, the evidence 
‘of n north-west trend is not considered by some as convincing, We 
have similar highly seismic contres in northern Palestine, at Tabrin 
‘and the Hormuz Straits and Astarabad at tectonic junctions, 

‘At Bushire, again, it appears that the influence of the north-south 
structural lino, possibly connected in some way with the north-south 
strike of Qutar Peninsula on the south side of the Gulf, and again 
evident in the neighbourhood of Ahram, Dalaki, and Kamarij, may 
affect: the stability of this region. 

‘At Qishm and Bandar ‘Abbas an association between the seismicity 
and the intersection of two or more structural lines is clear, 

‘There is evidence here of the movement of salt plugs until very 
recently, and they may indeed be in process of movement at the 
‘present, but it is possible that the movement of the salt is a product 
of the same factor as that causing the earthquakes. 

(2) At Tabriz, the most striking seismic centre, the association 
with the Armenian voleanic zone extending down through the Elburz 
and Central Persia is important, The junction here of the Persian 
strike and the east-west strike of the Armenian folds has rendered 
the area particularly unstable, Many of the shocks, though severe 
locally, seem to be associnted with voleanic causes rather than with 
movements along the junctions of the deeper blocks, but movements 
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along the Hamadan-Tsfahan and Saidabad line of depression appear 
in some cases to be connected with movements at Tabriz, Similarly, 
movements along the Armenian trends need to be studied in their 
connection with Tabriz. Of Tabriz shocks some appear to be grouped 
round the Urmia depression and the association of many shock 
centres with local depressions in the Median Mass has been noted 
hy Mr. F. D. 8. Richardson. 

‘The tine of centres, Khoi‘Tabriz-Mianch-Zenjan, following the 
south side of the Elbure is closely connected tectonically, while its 
continuation leads to another interesting line running through Kazvin, 
‘Tehran, Demavend ?, Semnan t, Damghan, This in turn continues 
to the syntaxis of tho Elburz and Kupch Dagh ranges, in which 
unstable region Bujnurd, Shirwan, Kuchan, Mazin 
Nishapur and Meshed are affected. 

North-east of the Elburz and bordering the Caspian, shocks are 
recorded from Ardebil, Enzeli, Resht, Bandar-i-Gaz and the Caspian 
Sea itself where the sea bed goes steeply down from the south coast. 








action are of intorest, but it will need more exact data before the 
association of tho shocks can be worked out, their focal depth 
estimated and the surface and deep seisms disentangled, The late 
uplift of the Elburz has left lines of weakness both on the south and 
north sides, both lines seeming to possess their own foci. 


(3) The Hamadan-Isfahon Line and Brtension 

‘This tine marks the south west side of a long depression coinciding 
with the back of the nappes and it continues to the south east 
of Saidabad whence its continuation bends round the south side of 
the Jaz-Murian-Hamun depression (north of Jask). 

It is intoresting to note that similar depressions occur behind the 
nappes as at Van and Mush in Armenia and at Urmia in Persia. 

At Saidabad the Oman direction of folding may influence the 
stability, 

(4) Shiras-Fasa~Persepolis: Area 

‘This area, though in the folded zone, is broken down, the frontal 
Partial nappes tend to dio out to the north-west towards Niriz and 
‘at the same time the main nappe tends to swing back towards Deh 
Bid. The possible effect of the Oman and Qatar north-south strike 
‘on each side of this area should not be overlooked when studying the 

(Continued on page 130) 
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cause of its instability, but the detailed geology of the area is 
insufficiently well known at present for conclusions to be reached as 
to the cause of its high seismicity. 
(5) The Sonttered Areas in the Median Mass 

With regard to the remaining records of the shocks scattered over 
‘the Median Mass, it must be remembered that this is an irregular 
complex of horsts and depressions and it seems as if the movements, 
which are irregular in direction, have continued since Cretaceous 
times, accompanied since the Eocene by considerable voleanic action 
which has gone on until fairly recent times, but the association of the 
recorded shocks with recently depressed blocks is of interest. 


Nore ox tae Reconps 1x GeNgRat 

Tt is not considered safe to analyse the records previous to 1908 
much further at present though a study of the broader relations 
might be continued with advantage. 

In a country such as Persia, however, where wide stretches of 
country are uninhabited, or are inhabited by nomads, and where 
furthermore a long and disturbed history has had its effect on the 
‘completeness of the records, it is inevitable that the main body of the 
‘older records should come from the larger towns and that even in 
these records great gaps should occur. 
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DOURA-BROPOS 
Based on “ Fouilles de Doura-Eropos (1922-8) par Franz Cumont, 
Paris, 1926” 
By J. M. Usvata 

TTPO present aril i an analysis of the monumental work of the 

Belgian archeologist and savant, M. Franz Cumont, which 
embodies the results of excavations made by him on the site of the 
ancient Macedoriian colony of Doura-Eropos, As it was impossible 
to give a mere resumé of this work without leaving out some of the 
important points and erudite suggestions which are scattered in the 
text and valuable foot-notes, L thought it best to give as clear and as 
complete an idea is possible of this once important and flourishing 
Macedonian colony situated in the heart of the Syrian desert, Further, 
speaking from the purely Iranian standpoint, the excavations at 
Doura-Eropos have furnished new documents pertaining to tho 
Parthian civilization, which had penetrated into Parapotaria with 
its Parthian conquest, and which had loft its traces not only in the 
costume of priest and soldiers, but also in fino arts—in sculptures 
‘and paintings, in ceramios and jewellery, as can be amply: proved by 
the results of the excavations of 1928 and 1929, A vivid description 
of the city of Doura-Eropos, its inhabitants aud their religion and 
civie life, ete., is given by M, Rostovtzeft in Bulletin of the Associates 
in Fine Arte at Yale University, February, 1980, vol. iv, No, 1, 
pp. 75-85, 





Iwrropvert0x 

‘The discovery of the ruins of the ancient Macedonian colony of 
Doura-Kropos, founded hy Nieanor at the end of the fourth century 1,0. 
in the midst of the Syrian desort near the modem Salihiyeh on the 
right: bank of the Euphrates, was entirely due to a happy accidlent, 
which disclosed to the Englishman Captain Murphey the painted frescos 
of the temple of the Palmyrene gods in March, 1921. The eminent 
architologist, the late Miss Gertrude Bell, suspected at once the import 
ance of this discovery. Mr, Breasted was therefore specially sent to 
study them, but owing to the unsettled circumstances of Syria in 
1921 he could bring back with him nothing but excellent photographs 
of these frescos taken in May, 1921. He made a report on this subject 
to the Académie des Inscriptions of Paris. In the meanwhile Syria 
had come under the French mandate, and General Gouraud, the:High 
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Commissioner for this mandatory country, granted his effective 
protection to the Mission of M. Franz Cumont, who was sent by the 
Academy in 1922 to make excavations on this ancient site, by placing 
at his disposal a party of Spahis. Colonel Eugene Renard had in 
‘the meantime studied the frescos and written his very useful report. 


Nase: 
‘The Semitic name of this fortified place in the heart of the Syrian 
desert was Doura, derived from Assyrian dour, downs “ fortress”, 
given by the Assyrians to this strategical place, which commanded 
from remote antiquity the irrigable region, stretching itself on two 
es of the Euphrates south of the mouth of the Khabour. Tt formed. 
‘the kingdom of Hana as early as the close of the fourth millennium, 
which became powerful enough to subjugate Babylon in 2800 3.0. 
After the fall of the Achiemenian empire Syria fell into the hands 
of the Macedonians, Alexander the Great followed a policy of 
reconciliation and fusion of the Greeks and the Persians, but his 
successor, Seleucos Nicator (312-280), to whose lot Syria fell, seems 
to have changed this policy and lent himself entirely on the Hellenic 
element and on the privileged aristocracy. ‘He founded many Greek 
colonies, which served as o continued line of support along the 
Euphrates, indispensable for guarding the passage of the river, for 
asserting his royal authority among the predatory nomads of the 
desert, and for keeping up the communication with the Mediterranean 
and the Oriental stratezoses of his empire. One of these colonies 
was, according to Isidor of Kharax, founded by his general Nieanor 
at Doura, which received its Greek name Europos after the little town. 
of Macedonia, the birth-place of Seleucos Nicator. Other towns of 
the same name were founded by him in Media and Cyrrhestique 
on the Euphrates higher up Doura, This Europos in Parapotamia 
was founded probably with the same plan of colonization in view. 
Fortress 
The fortress of Doura-Eropos is mentioned by ancient authors 
like Polybius, Isidore of Kharax, Lucian, Ptolemeus, Ammianus 
Mareellinus, Zosimus the Cosmographer of Ravenna. It is also 
mentioned in the Acts of the Syrian Martyr Mar Mu’ain, who lived 
in the time of Shapur IT as follo 
the fortress of Doura” ; madinta hadd vardbta metkaria: dourd “the 
ruined city called Dour”. A short description of the position of 
this ancient fortress of Doura was given in 1872 hy the Austrian 
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engineet, Czernik. Thereupon MM. Sarre and Herafeld drew up 
hasty plans of this site when they crossed the Euphrates region several 
times between 1898 and 1912. 

Everything in the method of construction employed at Doura 
confirms the view that this fortification is the work of engineers of 
the army of the Scleucides. Donra-Eropos offers thus the type of 
the fortifications better preserved than elsewhere in Syria with which 
the Greek engineers furnished the colonies founded on the whole 
regions of the vast empire of the Seleucides. By a happy chance 
a sketch of the fortress drawn by a soldier permits us to restore even 
the upper part of the walls and the orenelled towers which the time 
has destroyed. This is sufficient to indicate the importance of the 
data, which the old fortress of Nicanor furnishes us for the history 
of the military architecture of the epoch of the Diadochi. 

‘The excavations of 1928 and 1929 conducted by M. Maurice Pillet 
have brought to light the ruins of the citadel, which M. Rostovtzcff 
describes as follows: “ Overhanging the Euphrates stands the skeleton 
of the oblong rectangular citadel, flanked by two high and straight 
towers, which protected the two gates of entrance. The plateau 
of the majestic citadel was occupied by a large and fine palace probably 
of the military governor of thecity.” (Rostovtzeff, Bulletin, pp. 78-9.) 

Exuawrrants 

‘After the foundation of the Greek colony of Doura-Eropos there 
‘must have been an influx of Semitic elements into it, notably from 
the adjoining desert-capital of Palmyra. This and the local Bedouin 
clements, which became henceforth sedentary, voluntarily mixed 
themselves up in course of time with the original Macedonian elements, 
They were deeply impregnated with the Hellenic culture of the calony 
of Nicanor. 

Doura-Eropos was a small town, but a considerable fortress, 
‘As its inhabitants were incapable of guarding it alone, its foreign 
garrison formed a notable part of the population. An inscription 
‘and a graffito proves that it was guarded in the Roman period by 
‘a cohort of mounted Palmyrene archers, five hundred or a thousand men 
strong, but it scoms that the Palmyrenians were occupying it long 
bofore its annexation by the Roman empire. 








Costume 


Moreover, we know that the organization of the Palmyrene army 
was imitated from that of the Persians. This is officially proved by 


























‘painting of the sacrifice of the Roman tribune provides us with — 
interesting details of the sscrifcial costume of the inhabitants of 
Doura, The officiating personages and the assistants are alll men, 
with the exception of a little girl. ‘They wear a long white robe 
with sleeves and reaching to the ankles; it is held by a girdle round 
‘the waist ; their feet are bare; they wear on the head a tall, stiff, 
conical white cap. Their features are purely Semitic and accentuated. 
by a slightly pointed beard, typical of the modern Bedouins. ‘The 
costume of the girl is also white; she wears earrings, bracelets, and 
necklaces tundoubtedly of precious stones. 


Laxouace 

‘The Greek language became not only the language of the chancery 
of Dourn-Eropos, but also of that of its epigraphy. It supplanted 
entirely the Aramaic language, which must have remained restricted 
only to the sphere of a spoken language of a certain section of its 
inhabitants, Greek continued to be in use from the very foundation 
of the city up to its final abandon by its inhabitants in the time 
of Aurelian in about ap, 272. 






Oxowastics 
Refore the discovery of Doura-Eropos the number of Greek 
inscriptions found in the “Hellenic Far East” was vory restricted, 
‘Tho excavations have delivered 134 inscriptions dating from 6,0, 
up to the epoch of the Severi. In the onomastics of Doura the Semitic 
theophore names are translated into Greek or rather are substitnted 
* MIdP. arkpat, Gr.'A pyamtrns (Ir. Ph, |, 257), A pyafibye (for which ‘A praBiiqe 
iw Theophylactas, iti, §) means originally the wilitary governor of a fortress. 
Andi, the founder of the Sausunian dynasty, was apple Arpledhof Dhctigerd 


‘by Gouie, King ot Fars (Noldeks, Tahari, p. 5). On hin accemsion to the there 
Aroabeih became the highest military tite, and as uch was reserved only for mumbo, 
to 





Rescinites, Copenhagen, 1907, p. 37)... Thin year’s excavations have brospht te 
ght very intereting inscription concerning the argmpates of Doura. It eit te 
abil in the coming number of the Compler- Rendus de Académie des Tascipions 
t Beller Lettres, Paria. (Cumont, Oral information.) 
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the Greek theophore names, xccompanied by the formula 
émucaAovjuevos, which is found also on Parthian coins (of. Warwick: 
Wroth, Catalogue of Greck Coins of the British Museum—Parthia, 
p. 66, No. 69, cf, pl. xlv), and on the Greek parchments of the Parthian 
period from Avroman (Ellis H. Minns, The Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
vol. xxv, 1915, pp. 28, 29, whore ris émuadodjerys), Among 
these Oriental names many are interesting, several aro now, but the 
majority are found in Palmyrene and Nabatwan inscriptions, 

‘Then with the coming of the Parthian Arsacides to power Doura 
came under the Parthian influence, under which it worked for nearly 
five centuries. It became a connecting link between big cities of the 
Parthian empire in their commercial relations with one another, 
‘Thus many Tranian elements were introduced into the onomastics 
of Doura, which, however, are very restricted, as the Parthians wore 
represented mostly by artisans, merchants, and funetionaries,, 

Trisinteresting to note that before the middle of the second century. 
there is a complete absence of Latin names in the inscriptions of 
Doura,? which are abundant in this period in those of the provinces 
of Syria, This is a decisive proof that Doura remained for a long 
time free from the sphere of the Roman influence, which did not 
extend beyond the desert of Syrin after the commencement of the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius. 





Pancuatenrs 

‘The current use of the Greek language in Doura-Eropos is further 
proved by the discovery of nine Greek parchments. Parchments 
Nos. I-IV are the pieces pertaining to the archives of the city, where 
copies, or rather résumés, of private contracts signed by the 
respective parties were kept. ‘These archives were called in Doura 
xpnuarworipov. It was obligatory on the contracting parties to 
have their conteacts legally registered (dvaypagew) by an official who 
bore the title probably of xpeoduAag as in tho cities of the Greek 
Orient, if they wanted to attach a legal validity to them, as we learn 





* The series of inscriptions discovered in 1928 at Doura is very intorering. It 
sven uy an idea of the military organization of the city duting the period of the 
Roman occupation, At the head of the garrison there was a tribune, The 
detachment of guards post at the Palmyryne gate had probably the duty of keeping 
‘a close watch on the road which led from Palmyra to Doi, and alsa aver ita teadic. 
Were not these guards peehaps also customs-offcers of Doura t ‘The detachment 
was commanded by a benefciares atl a stor of the tribune—Funetions which ars 
already known in the Roman provinces. ‘The tafor was perhaps a non-commissioned 
officer of the police (Rostovteeit, Compter-Rendur, 1928, p. 220). 
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from the papyrus of Egypt and from « sories of inscriptions, Parch= 
ment No. 1 is the oklest of the wholo lot and is dated 195 1.0. oF a 
Tittle lator, Tt is, moreover, the oldest parchmont that has been yet 
discovered. Thin date throws a serious doubt'on the logond reported 
by the antiquarian Varro, which makes Eumenes 1 (195-158 1,0.) of 
Porgamum the discoveror of parchmonts, as the existence of parch- 
ments in 19% 1.0. presupposes a somowhat long period of development 
of ita technique.t ‘The form of letter of thin oldost parchment (No. 1) 
is entirely Prolomaio, and in many points of details parallels can 
bo found particularly in the parchments dated between about 
170-100 0.0. ‘This shows that the style of writing taught in schools 
of the different centres of the Hellonio world must have beet identical, 
‘Tho recond parchment is interesting, as it is a remnant of m diptic, 
‘Tho uno of dipticy of parchments whore collections formed a sort of 
‘© mister led little by little to the formation of a codex, Another 
interesting parchment in No. IX. It is properly speaking the hide 
of o shield, on which a list of stages made by « Roman legionary is 
written. It can he dated thinl century 1.0, 








Onoaxtation ov He Famer 

Very scanty information can be devluced from the inscriptions 
‘and parchments discovered in Doura about the organization of the 
family in this colony. ‘The aristocracy of Dourn was divided into 
genes (yéros, ves) or families, which worn indicated in’ the inserip- 
tions by rv, i.e, so-and-so of the family of eo-and-so. Tt in equivalent 
Of beni of so-and-so, descendants of a common ancestor, which are 
frequently mentioned in Semitic inscriptions of Palmyra, ‘The head 
of the famnily was a genearches (yeredpyne): this term correspond 
to pater familias, ‘These genes practised with preference endogamy, 
‘as can be amply proved by inscriptions of the first century, which 








vem Sime immemorial Buf we have been the rural writing wnterial 
‘This in wupported by » leather-roll dating from the twelfth Kay ptian dynasty as early 
‘m+ 3000-1800 m0, pertaining to the Hritiah Museum, ‘Again, we Jeatn. trom 
Heraotos (v, 8) that the archives of the Achemenian sovereigns were written ont 
[ropared skins. We hear of thett we also in Tonia ated atvong the Jews. Ai 

40 & tradition preserved in the Pahlavi Avtid Virie Nimob, |, 5 (tition of Jamasp, 
‘Ass, Bombay, 1902, p. 1) the saored setiptures of the Zoreastelann were written Ih 
golden ink upon prepare cow-akina. The discovery of three parchments in the 
village of Axrowan in Hernan Kurdistan made (100 ls worth toemtoning. although 
hey are of & relatively later sate than thove discoverwl at Doura:Kropor.. The 
‘wo Greek dosumente are dated accorting to Mr, Minne about O4 6, nul 30 Re, 
(AHS. vot, xxxe. pp. 41, 43). whereus the Uhind Pahlavi dowument le dated 300 of 
the Arsaclde era correspeniting to 4.0, 55-4, 
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explicitly stato that women married their consanguine brothers 
(Suonarpias abroG dBeApiis wal ywaude Inscriptions Nos. 65, 
cf, alo the parchment from Avroman, Minas, JIZS. xxxv, pp. 28,29, 
and Strassmaier, ZASS. vii, p. 112) and that unclos had their 
‘own nieces for wives. This endogamy, which ix a contradiction 
of the whole constitution of the yébos, based on the parentage 
through male offspring, is a survival of tho matriarchate, ‘This 
custom of consanguinous marriages which the inhabitants of 
Doura-Kropea had adopted most probably under the Parthian 
influence (cf. Unvala, Observations on the Religion of the Parthians, 
Bombay, 1025, pp. 33, 3) was thoroughly modified with the coming 
‘of the Romans and with the conferring on the inhabitants of Doura 
tho citizenship of the Roman Empire under Caracalla, 


Caumwpan 

The inhabitants of Doura followed, ax we can seo from their 
insoriptions, the luni-solar calendar of the Seleutides, commencing 
With 312 mc, The names of the eight out of the twelve months 
‘of the year occurring in the inscriptions are Macedonian, It seems 
that the beginning of the year was fixed on the Ist October at the 
‘end of the second century as in the whole of Syria ; still this was 
perhaps not the case before the arrival of the Romans, 

Hovars 

‘The plan of the town of Doura, as well as thore of the houses in 
characteriatio of the Greck houses of the fourth century me, ‘The town 
was built in the form of « chew-board, A broad street, the main 
streot of the city, the continuation of the grest earavan-rond of the 
desert divided the city into two wands (Rostovtzedl, Bulletin, p. 78), 
‘Tho celebrated gate of the city wox the Palmyrene gate. It was 
probably the only gate which led to Palmyra ncros the caravan-road, 
Tt was an important monument, a majestic passage with three eaten, 
‘of which two were vaulted. Tt was flanked by two square towers 
‘The whole surface of the walls encasing these three gates was covered 
with about a dozen Greok and Palmyrone itseriptions, some engrave, 
other painted. None of these inscriptions mention Roman officers, 
‘and must therefore be of a later date than the second half of the second, 
century A.D, There are no traces of other gaten; if they existed at 
all they must have been situated to that part of the city-sall which 
was lying towards the Euphrates (Rostovtzell, Comples-Rendus de 
T Académie dea Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, Paria, 1998, p. 226). The 
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Walls of the houses had the soubassement de blocage, ‘The houses were 
Provided with deep cellars, which were used for habitation in summer, 
as it is still the case in Persia. There was a central court, ‘The 
lintels of the doors were of soft stone, decorated with fleurons and 
surmounted by a capital imitating acanthus leaves. Te oe ae 
‘one storey ; their roofs were always in the form of a terrace, 





Poverty ov 1m Fixps A 

After the taking of Palmyra in 4.p. 272 by Aurelian the glorious 
existence of the desertcity ceased completely. ‘The fall of Doure 
dates also from this event. “ Was it a host of enemies who invaded 
the city, burnt down the houses and the temples, robbed and 
pillaged the town, or was it that the masters of the day decided 
not to use the city any more, to ave it, to evacuate it! Who knows | 
‘The fact is that at about 4.p. 250 life stopped in Doura ; ‘Men, women, 
And children left the city, ever to mtum ”.  (Rostovtzell, Buleting 
P85.) Tt was deliberately and systematically abandoned by ita 
inhabitants, who migrated to the adjoining towns, taking with them 
all that they could, ‘Thereupon it was pillaged several times by nomads, 
Iris, therfore, that hardly anything of intrinsic valu, lke jewellery, 
was discovered in the excavations of 1922-3, with the exception of 4 
several bronze coins, some deformed pieces of ‘metal, several pieces : 
of woollen fabric, leather-objects, basket-work, and glass-ware. The 
coins were struck in Syria, Phomicis, and Mesopotamia, and ax not 
single coin with the mint-mark of Doura has been found, it ie highly 
Probable that Doura had not got its own cainage. But the excavations, 
near the Palmyrene gate executed in 1929 brought to light by a stroke of 
ood fortune a broken elay pot containing besides a small treasure of 
about one thousand Parthian silver coins, a set of unique massive 
silver jewels adored with coloured stones, in which cornaline 
Predominated : peculiar pendant, bracelets, earrings, et, (Restove. 
eff, Bulletin, p, 83.) As regards ceramics, all vases found at Doura 
‘rere imported. ‘Here we find the ancient Oriental glazed ware side hy 
side with dishes of red sigillata terra, spread in the whole of the Roman. 
East. The former resembles the well-known Gravco-Parthian ceramics 
found at Susa and Carthage. 





a 





wor tne Gis Ste a Prewent in Yale University. Their close examination has 
STs that they are Roman coins, approximately contemporaneous with the anew 
of Dour (M. Comont, Ora! information) 





Necrorous: 


"Th imports ‘and wealth of Doara_J6 ail evident tons 
vast necropolis, situated to the west of the city. The dead wert 
buried richly decorated with their personal omaments ; their faces 
were covered with # gold mask. The tombs are exactly like those 
of Palmyra and Zenobis, its colony. They are of two types, funeral 
towers and rupestral vaults, ‘The funeral towers, whose stories served 
as sopulchres, are just like those in the valley of the tombs of Palmyra, 
Rupestral tombs are disseminated in a large number on the necropolis, 


Cours ; 
‘The inhabitants of Doura indulged in two important cults; 
which existed among them most probably simultaneously, They 
were the cult of the great indigenous divinity Nanaia or Artemia: 
Nanaia, ond that of the great Palmyrene triade Yakribol, Aglibol 
and Bel-Shamin. To all these divinities temples wore erected, of which 
that of Artemis-Nanafa was the most important of the little town, 
It was built on a Babylonian plan which has left its traces in many: 
other temples of Western Asia. The latter has as its essential character 
the existence of a central conrt, which has on its four sides construc- 
tions destined either for the celebration of the cult or as houses for 
priests and hierodules. Sometimes small secondary courts are placed 
botween these irregular constructions. Facing the entrance of the 
court, there is generally a double hall, the pronaos and the naos, 
with the socle which supported the statue of the divinity. Before 
the entrance of the hall, outside the peribole, there is a monumental 
altar. Tt is not possible to affirm that this arrangement was actually 
found at Doura, but it appears quite clear that the models from which 
the architects of Doura were inspired should not be sought in the West, 
but rather in the valley of the Euphrates. A portative stone-altar 
with Palmyrene inscriptions was discovered in 1929 near the Palmyrene 
fate. Tt had two coatings of plaster, each bearing inscriptions of two 
Posterior dates. ‘The last coating had engraved figures pertaining 
‘undoubtedly to the cults which were prevalent in Doura > the cult of 
the vexillum and of the Roman emperor: the altar; the cult of the 
sun and the moon: the eagle and the pyramid ; perhaps the cult of 
‘the Euphrates: the cantharus and the bind (Rostovtzefl, Compler- 
Rendus, p. 236). 
Nanaia is mentioned in a short inscription found in her sanctuary, 
and the theophore names Buravaia, Myxarvavaia, and perhaps 
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Bap:Borvuia are the signs of the veneration in which she was held. 
Moreover, the assimilation of Nanaia with the Hellenic Artemis is 
frequent. ‘The goddess worshipped in the temple of Elymais in 
Susiana is called Navaia in Bk. II of Maccabees, Artemis in Josephus, 
and an inscription of the Roman epoque discovered in Peirens 
‘mentions a vow in the name of "Apréjid: Navaz. 

Her cult goes back to remote antiquity. It is the cult of the mother- 
goddess Ishtar of the East. She was worshipped not only in Meso- 
potamia, but also in Iran. Her cult was widely spread and was very 
powerful The discoveries made at Doura-Eropos correspond to the 
‘complex nature of this goddess. She was the great goddess of the 
whole earth, who was assimilated simultaneously with Artemis and 
Ishtar as divinity of the fecund nature ; she was also a warlike goddess 
and was, therefore, assimilated with Athena, and as such she was the 
daughter of Bel-Zeus. She was also identified with Nike, the goddess 
of victory, as we can judge from two statues of this goddess found in 
her temple; finally, throngh the influence of Babylonian astrology 
which gave to the Semitic deities siderial character, she was identified 
with Téxy, and had, therefore, a marble statue of Fortuna (Téxn) 
holding a hom of abundance dedicated to her at Doura, Thus like 
Atargatis who was the Téxy Haduspar and Téxy Tepiowy, she 
was the Téxq of Dours. All these facts go to prove that Artemis, 
worshipped in the Macedonian city of Doura-Eropos was a divinity 
much less Greek than Semitic. It is significative that at the bottom 
of a metal patera employed in her temple she is represented in a 
thoroughly oriental appearance. As the T¥yq of Doura Artemis- 
Nanaia had her special shrine or temple, situated in the central part 
of the monumental gate. It formed perhaps with the two rooms in 
one of its square towers in the Jast days of Doura a real sanctuary, 
roofed, adored with paintings and altars, a sanctuary of which the 
walls were literally covered by scores of inscriptions in which men (no 
‘women were among them) recommended their names to the memory of 
the great goddess of the city. (Rostovtzeff, Bulletin, p. 82.) 

Hadad is mentioned side by side with Nanaia in an inscription 
of the temple, and ie also represented in theophore names, e.g. 
*Abadudiys, “AB(a3)yéMxos, in the onomasties of the city, This 
shows the prestige which he enjoyed there. Further, we know that the 
cult of this god in the valley of the Euphrates goes back to the origin 
of history. He was worshipped in the third century 8.c. in Assur in 
‘Mesopotamia, He was considered in Syria as the consort of Atargatis, 
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and assuch he had his seat beside her in the temple. Ttis possiblo that 
he formed a couple with Artemis-Nanais at Doura and the inscription 
mentioned above would support this statement, Nabu, consort of the 
Babylonian Nana, and Bel also occur in theophore names of Doura. 
But we have no proofs to show that they were objects of the cult in 
Doura. The latter occupies probably the place of honour among the 
xgods represented on the walls of the temple of the Palmyrene gods. 

Many indigenous divinities could have thus received the homage 
of the inhabitants of Doura-Eropos simultaneously with Artemis- 
Nanaia, but it was she who always remained the queen of the sanctuary. 
It is to her that the dedications were consecrated, and numerous 
inscriptions, showing the places which the faithful ones had to occupy, 
show that women also were admitted to the liturgical acts, which were 
performed in the hall provided with raised seats d gradins. The 
‘majority of them were married, but girls were also admitted, who 
came there with their mothers and sisters. Still the clergy were 
always male, and even men were admitted to the temple and could 
deposit their offerings in the sanctuary, ‘They were spectators of the 
festivals celebrated in the sacred odeon. 

We have no proofs to show whether the cult of this goddess of 
fecundity preserved in Doura the impudic character, which it had 
in Babylon. On the contrary the undoubted presence of two halls 
provided with grading for the faithful ones to sit on authorizes us to 
raw important conclusions, ‘The rectangular one is similar to a 
construction in the temple of Si' (Sein) to which an inscription gives 
the name of “theatre”. ‘The other semi-circular one reminds us 
by its disposition of the usual plan of a Greek orteon, because it was 
covered. Analogous edifices served in the celebration of certain 
festivals at Gerason and in the temple of the Syrian gods at Delos, 
‘about whose nature we are forced to form conjectures. Still it seems 
that we must not think of the actual performance of real litargical 
Gramas, reminding the legends of the mythology, but of the 
performance of dances and the recital of songs accompanied by 
instramental music. We can imagine from what Oriental and classical 
writers say of such festivals among the Syrians, that rapid evolutions. 
of a choir of women, holding crotals and tambourines, sacred songs 
with the accompaniment of the flute and the harp—these were the 
rejoicings in which the devotees of Artemis participated in the theatres 
of her eanctuary of Doura. 

We know equally little about the administration of the temple 
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of Artemis, ‘The analogy with what had happened elsewhere in the 
Orient would lead us to suppose that this administration. was 
autonomous and independent of that of the city. It is probable that 
‘the gazophylax mentioned in the document No, 50 was not a municipal 
cashier, but the guardian of the sacred treasures. 

Side by side with this cult of Artemis-Nanaia the oult of the 
Palmyrene gods flourished in Doura, as we can judge from the sanctuary 
dedicated to them by the Palmyrene archers probably from the very 
beginning of their stay in this desert-city, where their oult was practised 
till its complete abandon. Among the Palmyrene gods the three chief 
deities, Yabribol the god of the Sun, Aglibol the god of the Moon, 
‘and Bel Shamin or Bel identified with Zeus, who formed the Palmyrene 
triade, enjoyed a special veneration and cult in Doura. ‘They are 
represented in military costume in the big fresco discovered in their 
sanctuary depicting the scene of the sacrifice offered by the Roman 
tribune, and thus they are considered as the war-gods of the detachment 
of the Palmyrene archers. Bel Shamin is called in the Latin inserip= 
tion Calus alernus, which appellation corresponds to aby N79 
“Jord of eternity” of the Palmyrenians. ‘This Caslus is represented 
by an eagle, bird of the supreme god, sitting on a starry globe on 
‘4 stela discovered in a mithraeum of Heddernheim in Germany. ‘The 
Palmyrene goddess Atargatis also enjoyed a special cult in Doura, 
as is proved by her temple discovered this year near the temple of 
Artemis-Nanaia, a little to the loft of the hails provided with gradine 
described above (see p. 143) (Cumont, Oral information). 


Masie 

The twenty-four letters of the Greek alphabet traced in black 
found on the walls of the sanctuary of the Palmyrene gods 
were probably intended to serve a magical purpose. The letters are 
considered to bo the symbols of the elements of the world and of the 
stars of the heaven, They are designated hy the name of oroyeta 
and have a sucred character. ‘They are found frequently employed 
in magic on phylacteries and in astrology as substitutes of the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, Similar alphabets were discovered in certain 
temples of Jupiter Dolichenus, Still it is difficult to determine the 
precise reason for tracing them on the sanctuary of Doura. 

Similarly a sketch intended to avert the influence of the evil eye 
was also discovered near 1 painted mural sketch on the south wall 
of the sanctuary, It is the work certainly of w soldier of the cohors 
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Palmyrenorum. Below a thick eyebrow there is a hig round eye, 
in whose pupil the points of a poignard and of a harpoon are thra 
‘The latter is attached to a string unrolling itself from a reel. A bird 
of prey flies above it on its left, while on each side a serpent is ready 
to sting it, and a third one whose head is surmounted with a crest 
hastens towards it. A similar but more complicated sketch was found 
in Palmyra in a big tomb decorated with paintings, ‘The letters of 
‘the Greok alphabet and the sketch averting the nefarious influence 
of the evil eye prove that the inhabitants of Doura were given to 
superstitious and magic practices like many other peoples of 
antiquity. 





Agr 


The excavations at Doura-Eropos have delivered a veritable 
treasure of art—soulptures in marble and plaster, exquisite clay- 
figurines, fragments of mosaic, and above all very valuable fresco- 
paintings, which were found nicely preserved, and which are the 
unique ones of their kind, Most'of these works of art appertain to the 
Graco-Parthian perio, and show that composite character, in which 
the Oriental—Parthian—element is predominant, Still the statue 
of Aphrodite discovered in the temple of Artemis in Doura, which is 
generally known as the Aphrodite of Salihiyeh, is a modified copy of 
the work of Phidias, perhaps executed by a Greek artist, 

‘Many fragments of sculptures in plaster were found in the temple 
of Artemis, They are similar to the sculptures appertaining to the 
‘same date and discovered in other Oriental towns, They were sometimes 
coloured like those of Ctesiphon. M. Dieulafoy had already found in a 
house of the Parthian period two fragments of painted statues and 
five fragments of a decorated band (Diculsfoy, L'Art antique de la 
Perse, tome v, pp. 31 s09., fig. 29), A small fragment of a sculpture 
in plaster, rather a portrait in relief representing » young woman 
with features of a pronounced Greck type, has been discovered by 
M. de Mecquenem at Susa, as well as numerous fragments of decorn- 
tions in plaster, pertaining to the Parthian and Sassanian epochs. 
‘The recent German Archwological Mission at Ctesiphon directed by 
Dr. Reuter found last year a number of decorations in plaster, some of 
them coloured, in the ruins of a church situated on the other side of 
the Tigris on the site of ancient Seleucia. This church was built in 
‘the third century of the Christian era, and appertained therefore to 
‘the Sassanian period, Still these finds are important, as they show 
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the use of plaster as a sculptural material, preferred to stone in less 
Presumptuous buildings on aceount ofits malleability and cheapness, 
Even to-day it has not censed to bo employed in royal buildings in 
Persia and in other Oriental countries, 

‘The comico of the templo of Artemis in moulded plaster is probably 
the work of a Persian artist, as we ean judge from hisname 'OpOovéBatos 
Tépov. Tis divided in two registers; in the upper one we have two 
Peacocks face to face surrounded by flowers, eymbals and. vasos ; 
the latter ornaments are employed only in order to fill up the gap, 
‘as tho art of this period has a horror of the empty space. As regards 
the motif of the peacocks drinking from the crater, which we find 
in the upper register, it has a religious signification in the figurative 
language of paganism, ‘They were the sacred birds, kept in the 
temple of Syria, and they are found represented on the tombs of this 
country. They had perhaps the same signification as in the West, 
where they were consecrated to Juno and became for the empress the 
symbol of apotheosis, like the eagle for the emperor. ‘They became 
the emblem of immortality on funeral monuments, as a few centuries 
later in Christianity. Tt seems that the motif of the peacocks face to 
face was introduced from Syria into Persia, if the contrary is not the 
case.! 

Besides these big pieces of sculptures in plaster, several idols of 
Nike moulded in plaster were found in the temple of Artemis, 
‘Wo have seen that this oriental goddess was identified with Nike, 
She wears the same peculiar headdress, which is attributed to the 
Oriental deity, on a paters of plumb, This vessel was found in the 
temple of the goddess with fragments of plaster, and wns probably 
used in her cult. 

‘These plasters stand probably in connection with the shop of a 
merchant of plaster-work, discovered by M. Ingholit in 1924 in 








4 I wcoms rather certain that tho poacock-motive is of Plan origin, A vase 
‘of Tope Ali Aba noar Tope Monssan in Suxiaia of style No, 1 bls has apparontiy s 
‘looration of two row of peacock’ fouthers(G. Contetai, Monel pr 3% hy. 242) 
‘Thin proves that the peacock was not unknown ta the early Hlamites: At nny rete ng 

that the peacock was intrdinced from Tndin into the West in histrie Livi, 
efor entering Syria, it must have had to pase through Persia, whete especally ts 
north-western Iran, in Moa in particular, it unt have been considered a very remark 
‘ble bird. "Thus itis tht we havp a wie diffi ofthe Sassanion nd pot Sasson 
poncock-motive. They are found from Vladicauras to Birka in Sweden. Further, 
ft in called MyBucis dps (Suidan) "the Median bind". Morvover, the peneoek, 
Plays also an important part in the Zravanito theology of north-western [tan nd 
subsequently of the whole of Central Axia, (Junker, Mitelpers fratémure*Pfan ", 
Worter und Sachen, Festband xi, Helt 1, Heidelberg, 1920, p. 190). 
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Palmyra, As we can judge from the name of the artist of the cornice 
‘and from the other signature on the stela of Homs "Auagodoas 
*Byaudou, which names seem to be Persian, there was probably 
a school of Persian sculptors at Palmyra, from whence artists were 
sent to Doura to work for its aristocracy. 

"The unique votive chariot of Doura isin terra cotta. Tt ix probably. 
of the Parthian epoch, and is connected with » very ancient tradition, 
Such chariots are found in excavations of ancient sites of Mesopotamia 
in layers pertaining to the earliest Sumerian period, about 3000 1c, 
(G. Contennu, Manuel de UArchéologie Orientale, tome i, Paris, 1026, 
p. 471, fig. 358), A similar votive chariot was also found at Maikop 
fa the Kouban (cf. Rostovtzeff, L’dge du ewiere dans le Cavoase Seplen- 
‘rional,, Revue Archéologique, juillet-Décembre, 1920, p. 13). A little 
metal chariot of the temple of Haldi, the great national god of the land 
of the Urartus was found on the famous Tepah Toprak-Kaleh near 
Van in 1890. It is deseribed by Rev. Father V. Soheil in Recweil de 
Travour Relatifs & la Philologie ot & TArchéologie, tome xxxvi, 1914, 
p. 179-80. 


Jaweiery 

‘The patera of plumb mentioned above imitates a precious 
work of Persian jewellery, whose influence was much spread in 
theart ofthe Middle Ages. ‘The phial is embossed in designs showing 
the imitation of a plate of precious metal studded with gems of 
wariogated colours. The bottom of the patera has a female bust 
Fiehly decorated with gems, which reminds us of Lcianus, De dea 
Syria, whore he describes the statue of Atargntis at Hieropolis. This 
statue, wholly sparkling with gems, had on its head a phosphorescent 
Stone, which illuminated the temple during the night, but whose 
Drillignce was diminished in the daylight. ‘The laurel crown reminds 
us of the warlike character of Artemis-Nanata. The coiffure is found 
fon other productions of the Parthian period, notably on the coins 
ot Onrods. A text says that « confederation of artisans worked in 
Palmyra in gold and silver. But the jewellery of the women of Doura 
was not necessarily made in Palmyra. It must have been fabricated 
‘equally sumptuously in Seleucia and other great cities of the Parthian 
‘mpire. This art of setting jewels was created by those jewellers, 
‘who bad created the art of fabricating precious wessels, which became 
the Graco-Parthian art adopted in the Orient. The discovery of 
the massive silver jewellery of the Parthian period—bracclets, earrings, 
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and a pendant inlaid with coloured stones in which coratine 
predominated—mentioned above (p. 141) remains unique up to date. 


Parris 

‘As in the mosaio, in the paintings of Doura the influence of 
the school of Palmyra is easily noticeable, ‘The date of tho earliest 
paintings ean be fixed at the second half of the first century A.p., 
about A.p. 75, ie. in the time of the Severi. ‘The architecture which 
frames in the most ancient frescos difforent scenes has its inspiration 
in the decoration of those sarcophagi, representing the funeral herdon, 
in which sculptural standing figures take the place of columns. Such 
sarcophagi with columns are found in Greece as early as the sixth 
contury ».c.; they wore imported into Syria very early, as is proved 
by the famous sarcophagus of the weeping women found at Sidon, 

* and the so-called sarcophagus of Sidamara. 

‘The painting representing a sacrifice offered to the Palmyrene gods. 
by the tribune of the Roman legion residing in Doura is dated 4p. 290. 
Ibis very interesting, as it illustrates the Roman ensign of the tribune, 
The subject representing this painting are progressively superposed 
in bands, and all objects are placed on the same plan. We find this 
principle of composition first applied to the Egyptian art, Ttisinherited 
Inter on by Assyria. Still in the Hellenio period it approaches the 
Tranian-Parthian art. ‘The Greco-Syrian painting is connected 
on the one hand with the ancient Oriental art and on the other with 
the Byzantine art of the middle ages, 

In the sanctuary of Artemis-Nanaia, dedicated to her as the Ty77— 
Fortune of Doura " stood a little monument unique in its kind. Tt is 
‘one of the two wings of a door, which belonged to a little shrine, the 
precurior of medioval and renaissance shrines and triptyches of the 
same kind, In the shrine stood probably a statuette or picture of the 
‘great goddess of the sanctuary. ‘The goddess of the shrine, when ite 
door stood open, was crowned by Nacy—Victories, winged yoddessen 
standing on globes and holding in their hands a crown and  palm- 
branch, each a sign of victory. The picture is a curioas specimen of the 
Graco:Tranian art of the Parthians, with its slender and delicate 
figures with a profusion of crude and vulgar colours, with the typical 
frontality of the head. If Miss North is right in her bold reconstruction 
of the original colours of the picture, the Parthian painters were 
especially fond of Tyrian purple tints, of a lively green, and of a bright 
white”, (Rostovtzeff, Bulletin, pp. 82-8.) 
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Besides the sketch intended to avert the influence of the evil eye— 
mentioned above (pp. 144-5), the excavations of 1929 have brought to 
Tight three grafito sketches made by a sharp instrument on the plaster 
of the walls of Parthian houses, They represent a Parthian officer in 
his embroidered dress on horseback, » Parthian horseman shooting 
‘an arrow, and a Parthian foot-soldier with his heavy spear anil Long 
word, typical helmet and Jeathern armour, standing on the eut-off 
head of a alain enemy. All these sketches are remarkable for the 
frontality of tho personages (Rostovtzeff, Bulletin, pp. 80-1, figs. 8, 
6,7), Tho coiffure of the cavalry officer and the horseman is typical of 
the late Parthian period, It is documented on one of a series of bas- 
reliefs on an isolated rock near Tengh-iSaoulek in the Bakbtiaci 
nountains (Rawlinson, The Sizth Oriental Monarchy, London, 1873, 
. 303) and on the coins of Chosrois (a.n. 106-20) and Vologeses V 
{a-D. 200-about 222), whereas it is well known on Sassanian coins 
(Gardner, The Parthian Coinage, London, 1877, p. 19). The interesting 
sketch discovered by M. de Mecquenem on one of the window-seals 
Sf the palace of Artaxerxes T at Persepolis which pertains to the 
carly Sassanian period—about the first half of the third century 4-p- 
(Allotte de ln Fuye, Grafitiarlevés en 1928 dans les ruines de Persepolis, 
Revue Assyriologie, vol. xxv, 1929, p. 168) shows the predilection of 
‘the Iranian artista for indicating in sharp incised outlines a portrait and 
rot seldom a complicated subject. It's probable that the effect of the 
sketch of Doura was enhanced by colours. 

















THE IDEA OF MAN AND KNOWLEDGE IN THE 
CONCEPTION OF PERSIAN ysrTics* 
Translated from the Russian of V. Zhukovshi 

By L. Boapaxoy 

THE. perplexing enigma of the cosmos and the ereation has heen 

from time immemorial a source of fascination for the human 

rnind, and all the peoples of the globe, both those whio have passed 
way and those still in existence, have striven to solve this ride, 
“iher forming themselves into special groups for this purpose, or by 
vrote individual effort, Of these solutions some were distinguished 
by w greator viability, m greater strength, and a greater aacendencys 
weed ano atll exercising their sway ; whilst others were short-lived and 
transient, were accepted by few people and, having soon disappeared, 
constitute now merely dead and cold. fragments of human thought. 
Some of these solutions appealed more to the intellect, others were 
more felt by the heart, 

To the number of such numerous attempts ancl endeavours to 
unravel this thrilling mystery belongs Sutiism, the teaching of Easter 
Muslim * sages” if we take the name sifi to be the Greek ondés, 
or" Thoso who wear woollen garments ” if we derive this word from 
tho Arabio gawf “wool —a teaching as old as the Islamic religion 
itaslf, ‘Theso sages, who in their lofty and poetical conception of the 
vrorld, which aims at discovering the mystery of nature, have blended 
fowether philosophy and revelation, have built up the doctrine of 
tunity in plurality and plurality in unity—eAdat dar hagrat wt koarat 
‘Tar vahdat. ‘They tall us that, before tho beginning of time, there 
crated the Abwolute Easence—2at-i muflag—the One Eternal Alle 
perfect Truth (God, the Creator). This further, for Tts own purposess 
pe ividuatized Itself into the Supreme Spicit—riih- a'zam or Universal 
Tntellect—faqli kull—which limited Itself into the Universal Soul— 
afer ll, Finally, like sea dividing ite into drop, It manifested 
Ttaclf by all Its narnes, qualities, and activities in all the visible and 
imaginable forms and ideas (species) thus producing the manifest 
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“material world —‘alam-i sahadat—and the hidden spiritual world— 
“alam-i ghayb. 
‘Man represents the last drop of this self-manifesting sca, the 
last partiole of this unity resolved into plurality, of the absolute trans~ 
muted into ideas. He is the dividing point between the light of 
‘manifestation and the darkness of non-existence, the boundary 
line of existence between the unavoidubly-necessary and the merely- 
possible, Man, as the most perfect manifestation of the Supreme 
Spirit, in which are united all Its narnes and qualities, aspires by his 
vory nature, even during his earthly life, towards the Absolute, Having 
‘once established himself on the path of meditation, i.e, of mental 
progress, he is ablo to transcend form and pass over to the sense 
concealed thercin, and thus to remove plurality and to reach Unity. 
Unity, however, is the starting point from where began the 
individualization of the Absolute, and man can emerge into this 
Unity and disappear in it. In other words, the Truth by manifesting 
Ttaolf descended into man-—this is the descent of the Absolute into ¥ 
the idea, of the Unity into plurality, of the Whole into the part, of 
‘the Sea into the drop, And man, by self-annihilation, ascends towards 
‘the ruth—this is the ascont of the idea towards the Absolute, of the 
plorality towards Unity, of the part into the Whole, of the drop 
into the Sea, 
Such, practically, is the philosophical aspect of the doctrine of 
‘the Sufis stripped from the teguments of positive religion. A greater 
or lossor admixture of the latter makes this doctrine « mysticism more 
orthodox as far as the religion of Muhammad is concerned and more 
heretical with regard to its essence, to its original source. Of all the 
countries of the Kast which have accepted the Qur'an the most 
susceptible to this doctrine proved to be and remains up to our days 
Persia, as is clearly proved by her literature, Whole galaxies of 
writers, chiefly poets, in their highly artistic productions noty only 
developed to perfection and inculcated this doctrine in their own 
country, but have spread it far beyond the frontiers—to the Kast 
. across the Oxus into Bukhara and Samarqand, to the West across 
the Tigris and the Euphrates into Asia Minor, 
‘the Bosphorus into Europe, that is to say Turke 
not so obvious and direct, influence was exercised in this also by 
certain other countries adjacent to Persia, 

Europe has long been acquainted with specimens of such allegorical 
mystic songs; the mystic man being represented as an atom 
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ity, from the creative principle, grieving 
‘and sorrowing in separation, represented as a lover yearning for his 
beloved, and secking to be reunited with her—all this is current and 
well-known imagery. One cannot but regret that up to quite recent 
times the specimens of that literature, which became known in Europe, 
belonged to a comparatively late period (XIII ¢.) and that whatever 
few attempts at genoral or particular studies of Persian Sufism, 
tracing its connections with the philosophical views and the theosophies 
of other peoples were made, they were all based on such late specimens, 
Tt would seom to have been more expedient, even for the above- 
mentioned attempts, to have put in the foreground rather the oldest, 
literary monuments which go as far back as the eleventh, nay: even 
the tenth century of our era. 

[ shall not speak here of the component factors and of the ways 
in which Sufism originated in Porsia, in how far, owing to the 
tographical situation of that country, it became the meeting ground 
of ideas Wostorn and Eastern, i.c. of the doctrines of the sages of the 
rwoplatonie schoo! of Alexandria and of Indian pantheism. I shall 
hot speak of the reasons, why Sufiism found followers and developed 
more especially in Porsi, in how far that development was furthered 
cithor by the koranic teaching imposed on Porsia by force, and foreign 
to the froe Aryan spirit of its population, or by the absence of « wider 
‘wcial life stifled by that teaching, 1 shall not spoak either of the 
practical meaning of Sufism, or of its influence on man, on the life 
of the community, on the formation of numerous sects. All these 
Gbtrusive and complicated questions have perforce to be left 
tinanawered until the time when the study of Sufiism has been placed 
‘on a strictly scientific historical basis. A correct appreciation and 
comprehension of Sufism must be based not on mere poetical allegories 
‘and isolated vernes culled, often without any serious discrimination, 
from authors of different epochs, but: on works expounding in a certain 
system the views of the Sufis stripped of symbols and allegories, their 
spanner of thinking, and their own argumentation. Such works exist 
in Arabic and in Persian and are still waiting to be appreciated, 
published, and studied. 

Finally, {shall not speak of the importance and interest attached 
to the study of Sufism, This doctrine is important already on 
necount of its having survived amongst « nation for a millennium, 

‘ng the whole time almost the same degree of intensity and 
brilliancy of colour. And the interest called forth by Sufism is best 
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shown, in my opinion, by the enthusiasm and passion with wl 
our days scholars, poets, and even artists of Europe, including Russia, 
and America, dovote themselves to the work of studying, translating, 
and illustrating the writings of that most wonderful son of Persia, 
“Umar Khayyam, I am fully satisfied with this single example, 
because, in my firm opinion, ‘Umar Khayyiim in the shape in which 
he is accessible to the wider circles of readers is not a single person, 
‘but several persons, who, for various reasons easily intelligible on 
deeper investigation, have flowed together under his name, In fact, 
‘a whole series of brilliant and original thoughts attributed to Khayyam 
are well, and with a great degree of probability, attributable to certain 
of his predecessors and. successors, 

Leaving aside the above-mentioned complicated and confused 
questions, which, in the present state of our information, cannot be 
duly solved and explained, I have decided to diseuss in the present 
sketch the development of one isolated idea which has been and still 
is provalent amongst the orthodox Persian Sufis, namely, the idea of 
‘man and his destination. For this purpose T have thought it most 
convenient to review the history of the creation of man, which our 
sages, remaining in the limits of the Islamio tradition, were bound to 
recast in a special mould reflecting the most esential features of their 
doctrine. 

Such a vivid and highly poetical mystic history of man on an 
Talamio background, which has been preserved in the annals of 
Tabart, was, it sooms, originally composed by ‘Abdullah Angirt 
(XIo.), «native of Herat, One century and a half later it was repeated 
in its entirety without any alterations by Abt-Bakr Riazi in his 
work entitled “The Path of mankind from the point of departure 
to the point of return" (Mirsiduct ‘ibid mina-L-mabla’ ilé-t ma'dd), 
nd is also encountered in part in the Magnat of the famous Talal 
d-Din Ra 

In presenting here that story, I shall follow the ways and means 
of its author, that is to say, I shall, when expounding mystic thoughts, 
have sometimes recourse to the poetical imayery of the mystic language. 

When, after the six days and nights of creation, the time eame 
for the creation of man, the Creator said: “ ‘The body of man from 
moisture and earth T shall prepare Myself.” ‘* Hast ‘Thou not oreated 
heaven and earth "exclaimed the angels in astonishment. “hi 
replied the Creator, “is an exceptional business : I created all by 
the simple direction *be’, and it was, but this one Tam going to 
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create directly by My own *4eliness’, by My Huo, because 1 shall 
deposit in him the treasure of divine knowledge, ‘The angel Gabriel, 
jn conformity with orders received, went to take @ handful of earth. 
‘The earth said: “What art thou doing, Gabriel? eT am taking 
thee,” said Gabriel, “into the presence of the Creator #0 that He 
ay make out of thee a viceregent for Himself.” 

“T adjure thee,” anid the earth, * by the majesty of the Truth 
rot to take me into the presence of the Creator, because T am unable 
to bear being near to Him.” On hearing such an adjuration, Gabriel 
eturned into the presence of the Creator ancl reported to Him the 
“inwilfingness of the earth. ‘The angels Michael and Israfel were after 
this sent on the same errand, but ‘the earth addressed to them the 
tame adjurntions, ‘Thon the Creator ad recourse 10 the angel 
“Kamel and said to him: “Go thou, and if the earth doen not come 
‘Voluntarily, bring it by forve,”” Azrael went and brought by foree 
Jandful of dust collected from the surface of the earth—and, Jo! 
avo won already hurrying to meot it halfway and pormented it, 

Angirt says: 

“the dust of Adam was not yet sifted, 
Whon Love came and pormented it: 
Of that Wine (Love) T had tasted, when Twas still 
fooding on milk. » 

No. no! Wine and toilke were mixed together," 
Khaki Adam han ni-bikhta bid 
ishq Gmada bad dar gil avikhta bad 
in bada chu shir-Khdira. biidam khurdam 
vay, nay, may abir bi-ham dsthta. bed 














Herein was shown the fret distinction of man; his dust was 
umumoned into the presence of the Creator Dy several messenste 

“Al the angels were filed with astonishment andl perplesity. What: 
ens this mystery that the contemptible and. valueless carth-dust 
ve dd aarume such haughtiness with regard to the call of the Creston 
nad that the Creator should abide by it with such perseyeran® and 
sour, instead of substituting for it something elie? The Creator 
fold them: “Truly T know what you do not know (Quen, 11, 28). 
How could you know what business T have with this handful of dust 
through eternity ? You can well be pardoned; you have We shad 
anything to do with Love you are dry ascetic hermits ‘and you eannot 
have any cognizance of Love. Wait a few days 7 shall display in 
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this handful of dust My Almightiness; T shall efface from the mirror 
of its nature the rust of the darkness of creation, and you shall see 
in that mirror various forms, and the first form will be such that 
‘you all shall bow your heads to the earth before it,” 

‘Thon the Creator poured out from the cloud of His grace the 
rain of Love on the dust of Adam, kneaded it with the hand of His 
Almightiness, and made from dust in the dust the heart. ‘The cherubs 
and seraphs looked on in amazement, secing the Creator working 
during forty days and nights like a pottor on tho clay of Adam, 
putting a heart in its every particle and caressing it with the glance 
of His merey, Bnt the Creator said to ‘them : “Do not look ab the 
clay, look at the heart!” According to other traditions, the Creator 
worked 40,000 years on the dust of Adam and placed outside 
‘and inside it signs which were meant to reflect, like a mirror, the 
thousand and one attributes of the Creator, When there came the 
turn of the heart, Ho took from Paradise the dust which was to be 
‘used for its making, kneaded it with the water of Eternal Life, and 
Alriod it in the sunshine of His glance, 

When the heart was brought to perfection, it proved to be « pearl 
in the treasury of mysteries, which the Creator concealed from all 
looks and guarded by His majesty, saying: “For such a perfect 
pearl there is no other treasury but Myself and the body of Adam, 
bocause it is the pearl of Love in the shell of knowledge, the heart 
fondled by the sun of the glance of the Creator, in the body, which 
during so many thousand years had been warmed by the rays of the 
Fight of the attributes of the Creator,” 

During the mysterious manifestation of all such tender displays 
of His attributes on the body and the heart of Adam, the Creator 
did not enlighten or initiate into the mystery any one of the nearest 
angels. They did not know Adam, and every and each of them, when 
‘ould say: “* What wonderful form is it, which is being 
Adam, however, was saying under his breath: “If 
you do not know me, I know you. Let mo only awake from this 
‘sweet sleep, and I shall call you by your names; one of the riches 
concealed in my nature is the knowledge of all names.” As much as 
the angels examined Adam, they did not understand his nature, 
Finally the scheming Iblis moved around Adam, noticed that Adam's 
mouth was open, and said: “Wait, I have found here the solution 
of the riddle! I shall enter this aperture and shall see what the 
place is like,” On having entered and inspected the nature of Adam, 
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he found it to be a microcosm and detected in him a ‘manifestation 
Wall that he had noticed in the macrocosm. ‘The head was like the 
heaven with ita seven spheres. As there were seven planets in the 
weir hoavens, xo alao in the seven spheres of the head he noticed the 
even faculties inherent in man, viz. reflection, imagination, memory; 
viveyt ete. Asin the heaven there were angels, so also in the head 
oa eare the mental senses of sight, of hearing, of smelling, of tan, 
nd of touch, The body was like unto the earth. dust as on the 
meth there were bees, herbs, rivers, and mountain, eo" alse on and 
in the body there were hairs, veins, arteries, and bones. As there 
vvore four seaaons in the raacrocost, 80 also in Adam there worg four 
humours, viz, heat, cold, moisture, and dryness, inherent roapectively 
aie black and yellow bile, in the phlegm and in the blow. Tn the 
naerooonm there were four winds: the vernal, the eatival, the 
‘MMtaranal, and the hibernal, of which the vernel fructifos the feet 
brings forth leaves nd grasses, the estival produces fruits, the 
autumnal ripens them, and the hibsenal seatters them: #0 alo in 
aetam, the maiorocoam, there wete four winds wttraction, splitings 
areation, and expelling, The first one placer the food into the mov 

esrvranamts it to the second one to be digawted, makes it rch the 
third one, which extracts from it whatever i useful, and gives iE over 
cane fourth one to be expelled. = And tany, other similarition 
wr 1 This discover in the nature of Adam, and all that, he saw he 
se erstood. But ho was unablo to find any way to the inside of the 
Heart, which appeared to him as a splendid palace. * AIL-that t saw,” 
send, “was insignificant, ‘The diloult thing ie here, If any 
vnisfortone ever happens to me from man, it can only ating from 
this place. And if the Creator has some special purpows with this 
form and means to place something in it, it will bo into this place.”” 
Tn despair, This roteented from the heart, and coming out said 10 
the angels,“ ‘The form examined by meis hollow. Tt will be possessed 
of passions like the animals, and it will be easy to capture it, But 
T found in it « palace without gates, to which there is no entrance, 
i Tao not know what it is.” Being nat satisfied with these explants 
tions given by This, the angels went to find the Creator and said : 
ey Laed! ‘Thou solvest diffculies and Thou givest knowledge, It 
is a long time that Thou hast been working on that bandfol of dust. 
Tho hast ereated in it a whole second workd and hast hidden in it 
mmany treasures. But Thou hast not told us anything and hast not 
Initiated into that mystery anyone of 1s. Do tellus, what is to come 
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out of that handful of dust?" ‘The answer was: “I am creating a 
substitute for Myself on earth, but I have not completed him yet. 
‘Whatever you see now is merely a place for him, a palace and a throne. 
When I have completed him, I shall elevate him to the throne, anil 
‘you all shall bow to him to the earth!” The angels said: “The 
riddle that was puzzling us has not been solved. The Creator onder 
us to bow before His creature and calls it His substitute, We never 
knew that there was anybody besides Him worthy of worship ; we 
considered Him to be the One, who has none equal or similar to 
Him, and we did not think that there could be anybody worthy of 
taking His place, Let us go and inspect once more that mysterious 
temple!" Having inspected it, they said: “Still we do not find 
hore anything beyond water and dust, No beauty of vieoregency can 
be noon in it nor is there anything to justify our worshipping him on. 
our knees.” ‘Then a voice reached them which said > 
“Tho Beloved cannot be seen by another's eyes 
My Darling must be seen through my eyes.” 
ma'shaga ba-chasm-i digaran natwvdin did 
andn-i mard bacchashnei man bayad did, 

‘The angela continued: “ Outwardly one does not find anything 
particular in this creature, Maybe, its rights are founded on its 
qualities—lot us investigate them.” 

‘Tho angels found Adam to be constituted of the four elements, 
vin. earth, wind, water, and fire, Investigating their qualities, they 
found that earth is quiescence, wind is movement, and that the former 
is the opposite of the latter ; water and fire were also found to be 
‘opposites ; the former has a downward, the latter an upward tendonoy. 
Further investigation showed that the nature of earth is dry (hard), 
of wind soft, of water coll, and of fire hot, and that, the natures 
of these component parts being opposed to each other, nothing exeept 
corruption could result therefrom, Returning into 
the Creator, the angels said: "thou art entrusting with the repre- 
sentation of ‘Thyself one from whom there will arise corruption and 
bloodshed.” ‘Thus, the angels inflicted reproach on what was in the 
thought of the Creator the vessel of Love, and this was the first 
reproach whieh arose in the world. 

‘The special distinctions of man at the creation of his outward 
sheath were as follows: the creation of him alone was distributed 
over forty days and nights, whereas the creation of all the worlds 
took only six days and nights. ‘The directness of his creation and 
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the placing in him of a mystery unsolved by the angels—all ‘this was 
pointing to the exclusivencss of man's destinies, But matter, ts 
Fepresented by the body of man, was nothing as compared ith the 
Teunflossness of the Spirit which it was still lacking. And now the 
Creator, again by direct action, proceeded to the fusion of body and 
spirit, “He breathed into the matter the spirit by His own breath, 
ao that insufflation (nafkha) hs a deep meaning and. is of great 
importance, The Spirit from the highest eeletiol spheres was being 
sane down to the lowest degrees of the material world, (Qn that 
Houndlees expanse it was capable of falling in with and making 
friends with some outside beings, to forget thus the Creator and to 
Joon thot affection which was granted to It, Now, that insufflation 
tw the Creator of His own breath was meant to prevent its attaching 
itualf to anybody or anything and to proservo in Tt the sweetness of 
vrecommiaion with the Creator, Furthermore, as has beet said, 
the Spirit had to descend through an innumerable, multitude of 
spiritual and corporeal worlds in each of whieh there were concealed 
treasures unknown to anybody. Tho breath of the Creator was to 
verve here ax guido and interpreter of the aeanings of all the treasures, 
the blewings, and all the evils of that path in order to facilitate for 
the Spirit tho upward journey back to the Creator, Finally, that 
preath accompanied the spirit of man in-order that he, who wos sent 
down for authority and. domination in the world, should appear in 
that world ondowed with marks of « special distinetion and honour 
onthe partof the Creator, the more sos it had already been announced 
to the angols that they would have to worship him on thelr knees, 
‘And in fuet, whon the Spirit, which had been for 40 many’ thousand 
years fondled in the most precious recesses of divinity and watahed 
seven the world of immediateners by the eye of the Creator, reuched, 
tomethor with the Creator's own breath, through myriads of workle 
vy their treasures, the realm of raan and blended itself with his 
Torna--all the worlds adored him on their knees, except Ublis. For his 
pride and arrogance with regard to the greatest of creatures and {or 
his wilful penetration into this temple of Love, he was overtaken by 
the wrath of the Creator and was unable to make his obeisance 
to Adam. 

‘The Spirit on entering the body found it to be @ dark and narrow 
prison erected on four mutually opposite pillars, for which no prolonged 
Prfatence could be expected, It was surrounded by crowds and 
auttitudes of vermin, beasts, and wild animals, ‘The blows and bites 




















they were inflicting on the body produced painful feelings in the 
Spirit, Inside of the prison passions became active, and Jo! the 
pure Spirit, which was during 60 many thousanel years brought up in 
‘proximity to the Creator in unlimited kindness and tenderness, 
experienced, in the face of such strange and savage displays, a feeling 
‘of loneliness. “He became aware of the value of his former intimate 
association with the Creator, of which he had been unaware until 
‘that moment, He recognized the bliss of the union, in which he had 
boon immersed without knowing its delights and without recognizing 
its easonce. The fire of separation broke out in him and the pain of 
isolation entered his head. He tried to return, but the breath which 
had brought him down, was no more there. He felt broken-hearted, 
‘and then he heard a voice saying : “ We are looking for such a state 
from thee!” Adam emitted a deep sigh, and the voice said: "Tt 
‘wns for such sighs that We sent thee down!" Adom gave a start, 
movement appeared in his limbs, he opened his eyes and perceived 
tho wide world, saw the dazzling sun, and exclaimed : ‘ Praise be to 
God!” and heard the answer: “May thy Lord have compassion 
upon thee.” ‘Those words reminded him of the world of the Spirit 
and its delights, and he sought vainly to break the corporeal fotters, 
Nothing in the world had any interest for Adam, the fire of his passion. 
for the Creator did not abate, the unwontednoss of his state did 
ot diminish, and he did not make friends with anything. And he 
hoard the voice of the Creator, saying: “0 Adam ! enter Paradise, 
eat, sloop, and make friends with whosoever thou desirest.” But 
Paradiwo did not soothe the feclings of Adam. ‘Then the Creator 
produced Eve from the very soul of Adam, so that he should be 
blo to associate with one like himself. Looking at the beauty of 
Five, he saw in it a ray of the beauty of the Creator, and he tasted 
of that human beauty, and became possessed by lust, that lowest 
animal quality, which constitutes the greatest obstacle between 
man and the Creator. Other animal passions added themselves to 
it, such as excessive eating and excessive sleep, and even as Adam's 
passions increased, his communion with the Creator decreased, He 
finally gave himself up to his passions to such an extent as to allow 
Thlis to seduce him, ‘The Creator became disgusted and said: “0 
‘Adam | We have not created thee for indulging in passions and animal 
enjoyments, We left thee for half a day in Paradise, and thou 
bust forgotten Us to the extent of giving thyself up to another! If 
We leave thee for « whole day, thou wilt forget Us altogether and wilt 
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ubstitnte total estrangement for the former close communion with 
Us! Leave Paradise, and thou Eve, separate thyself from him! 
Thou, crown of distinction, quit thon his head! ‘Thou, vestment of 
honour, fall away from his body!" 

“Having passed several days in state of depression, Adam returned 
to hia former suffering and was filled with love for the Creator, having 
wen taught that love in pro-cternity, “0 Lord!" he said, “1 
needed that depression in order to know the value of Thy mercy andl 
the meaning of Thy sovereignty, and I recognize that all is perish- 
‘able, ‘Thou art eternal; all are infirm, Thou art almighty; all aro 
‘woobegone, Thou art the Comforter !”” A voice was heard, saying — 

“Return and be more than thon wert, 
‘And if thou wert not until now, be it now, 
Dis dy ki sdnchi bitdT afstin Oishi 
var to backuntin na-badi aknin bash. 

What do these various actions mean? We brought Adam up 
for representing Ourselves and, by trials, We brought his love to 
perfection 1"! 


In tho vory first words of this story it is quite clearly established 
that the purpose of the creation of man, of the fusion of the Spirit 
with the body, is knowledge, ‘The wholo mystery of the creation in 
goneral lies in knowledge, According to tradition, the prophet David 
faked the Creator: “Why didst Thou create the creatures 1” And 
the ‘Truth suggested to him: Twas a hidden treasure and T chone 
to bo known, and T orented the creatures in order to be known ” (kunt 
Kanzan makhfiyyan fa-abbabtu ‘an u'rafa fa Khalagtu-tKhalga likoy 
wrafa). 

What ix then this knowledge (ma'rifat) ! ‘There is intellectual 
or argumentative knowledge (ma'rifati ‘agli or ma'rifatei iatidlat, 
which is common to all men of a cortain standard of intellect ; there 
is a common agreement of opinion with regard to the existence of 
the Creative Principle, and the existing disagreement concerns Its 
attributes, but not Its essence, In knowing by the intellect, perception 
by the outward senses and the inward powers is necessary. ‘Through 
the perception of the material world by means of the former and 
through exercising the intellect with the help of the latter, the intellect 
comes to the conclusion that what has been created is due to a Creator. 
Contemplating gradually the different categories of ereation, the 
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. beauty of the creation, and draws the conclusion that such a miraculous 
display must be due to an Almighty, Al-knowing, All-seeing Eternal 
Founder. The clearer the intellect, the more correct is the view, the 
more reflection is applied, the more numerous become the inferences 
from the diversity of the creation as to the existence of a Creator, the 
more clear become also the proofs of His Unity. 

But the Spirit has been sent into the body not for this kind of 


knowledge. This kind of knowledge requires proofs and argumenta- 
tions, of which there exist a great diversity ; even the heathen defend 
their beliefs by arguments. ‘The acceptance of one argument instead 
‘of another is based on preference, and were even all these arguments 
true, they would only result in the inference of the existence of the 
Creator by means of argumentation. Yet, the position of the Spirit 
with regard to the knowledge of the Truth before its fusion with the 
body was entirely different ; the Spirit was in immediate contact 
with the Truth and knew the Truth by direct perception, without 
‘any argumentation. After its fusion with the body this direct contact 
had, so to say, disappeared, 

‘When the Spirit was being sent from the world of mystery and 
proximity to the Truth to be attached to the world of forms, it was 
allowed to pass through all the spiritual and material worlds, From 
each world whatever constituted the best part of that world was 
added unto the Spirit. At the same time the eyes of the Spirit were 
directed to witness the good and the evil of each world, because it 
was being sent into life in order to attract all that is useful and to 
repel all that is noxious. Thus, when the Spirit entered the body 
after his journey through all the multitorm worlds, he was, so to say, 
wrapped in thousands of bright and dark spiritual sheets. His every 
glance on every object in every world, although meant to become a 
factor in his perfection, constituted, at that given moment, a veil, 
‘The sum total of such veils deprived him of the capacity of con- 
templating the beauty of the Creator, which is Unity, and of feeling 
the bliss of immediate proximity to Him. On his descent into the 
nethermost planes of matter, when the Spirit began putting to use 
the tools and instruments of his corporeal form, every moment of 
time separated him more and more from the world of mystery and 
wrapped him up in a new veil, so that the might well have 
lost eventually all consciousness of that world of mystery. ‘Thus, 
fone person does not believe at all that at one time he was living 
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in another world, in another person there remains some trace of the 
former communion with the Creator; another again remembers all 
the stages of his passage through the spiritual and material worlds .. . 

Despite the fact that the fusion of the Spirit with the body erected, 
so to say, a kind of barrier between him and the Truth, that fusion 
was necessary. When living in the spiritual world and enjoying the 
proximity of the Trnth, the Spirit possessed only such knowledge 
fas was in conformity with the nature of that world. Of a similar 
kind were also his revelations and contemplations, The perfection 
of these states and the fulness of bliss had to be reached by the Spirit 
throngh his fusion with the body, because it was that fusion that 
gave him a heart, a sonl, and those powers and feelings which he needed. 
in order to attain knowledge. During his stay in the world of mystery 
he possessed but that spiritual light, through which he perceived the 
entirety of that world only, but he was devoid of the power to compre 
hend the entirety and the particularities of the two worlds. 
Development and perfection were attained by the Spirit only in this 
world, where everything was meant for his education. Thus the 
the knowledge of the essence and 
of all the attributes of the Creator. “© man! I ereated everything 
for thee, and I created thee for me” (ya-bnu Adama Khalagtu--ashyia 
ullaha Ve-ajlika wa Khalagtuka li-ajl). 

“Argumentative knowledge cannot constitute the true destination 
of man, because it is not the Light Itself, but Its reflection. In 
explaining this point the siff mystics take their stand on y. 35 of the 
XXIV chapter of the Qur'an, which runs: “God (the Truth) is the 
light of heaven and earth. The similitude of his light is as a niche 
in a wall, wherein a lamp is placed, and the lamp enclosed in a case of 
glass; the glass appears as if it were a shining star. It is lighted 
with the oil of a blessed tree, an olive neither of the east nor of the 
west; it wanteth little but that the oil thereof would give light 
although no fire touched it. This is light added unto light . - 
The Spirit, owing to its natural subtlety, is incapable of perceiving 
the full manifestation of divine attributes. And the extraordinary 
wisdom displayed in the ereation of Adam is manifested in this, that 
the heart which was created for him was made stout, but transparent 
like a crystal of unusual purity. The heart was placed in a niche, 
‘that is in the compact body, and in that crystal the lamp of mystery 
vas set up, in which there was put the wick of manifestation (of that 
mystery). The lamp was filled with the oil of the blessed olive-tree 
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of the Spirit (with tho divine breath), which cannot be found either 
in the Bast, that is in the spiritual world, nor in the West, that is 

e material world. ‘That oil was extremely transparent and Juminous, 
although no fire had touched it, From that oil the whole of the crystal 


— of the heart bocame illumined, as if it wero a shining star. A reflection 


“of the light of the crystal spread over the atmosphere within, symbolized 
Dy the niche, and filled it with light, ‘The brillianey of the exystal 
in the intellects the atmosphere, which is the recipient of its reflection, 
represents the hidden powers and the innate qualities of man, and the 
rays breaking through the niche of the material body are the five 
senses, For a perfect manifestation of the divine light which was “a 
hhiddon treasure " precisely that kind of lamp was needed. Such a 
amp is given to everybody, but it is not in everybody that it shines 
with divine light, ‘Those who rely for the knowledge of the Truth 
‘on their intellect, think that their lamp is illumined by the true light, 
‘without suspecting that the light which they find in themselves is a 
‘more reflection of the light of the spiritual oil, and that the fire of the 
divine light is absent in their lamp, which is not lighted. 

In terms of the above exposition, to attain knowledge one needs 
the Light Itself, the Truth Itself. What then are the paths by which 
Tt is reached ? How to remove the barrier which has arison between 
It and the Spirit in man? How to remove the veils in which the 
Spirit is wrapped ? 

Mahmid Shabistart (fourteenth century), the author of the 
“Rose-garden of mysteries” compares the Truth with the almond- 
nut, which being covered by « thin skin, is, in addition, surrounded 
by. shell -— 





sharVat post magh: dmad hagigat 

miyin-i In u Gn bashad tarigat, 

Just ax an almond, to attain full ripeness, requires both the thin 
skin and the shell, so for the manifestation of the Truth there are 
needed the sharTat and the farigat, the “law” and the " path”, whieh, 
tare tho rules set up for the guidance of all the corporeal and spiritual 
manifestations in man in accordance with the duality of his nature, 
‘The “ law " educates the body andl the soul, the path " purifies the 
heart and enlightens the spirit. As in order to get the pure almond- 
cornel, one has first to break the shell and then take off the skin, #0 
leo in order to attain the Truth, one has first to submit to the law "” 
and only then to follow the “ path". 

law” which comprises prayer, fasting, ete., is meant to act 
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primarily on the five senses, because, when man obeys exclusively 
The five senses, he descends to the level of the animal, which is attached 
only to this workd. He becomes even worse than these, beeause the 
‘tnignal, endowed only with the five senses, is not expected to know 
the other world, and it, therefore, cannot fect any longing for it. To 
than, however, who has been endowed with spiritual powers as well, 
uch a consciousness has been given and is apt to provoke in bim 
fuffering, But a total suppression of all animal needs and inclina- 
tiona, based on the senses, would naturally cause completo cessation 
Of life and of the development of his organism, which Intter is both 
Necessary and useful for him. ‘The ‘law ” is given to man in order 
that he should not, in his enjoyments and inclinations, surrender 
Himself unconditionally to his animal nature, Every and each of 
the rales of that “law” speaks to man reminding him, in one way 
or another, of his original place of abode, of his having come here 
from another world, and directa him to that other world; thus, prayer 
diverts him from sensual inclinations, from conversations with men, 
fund directs him towards the bliss of conversing with the Creator ; 
fasting reminds him of his former angelic state, when he did not nee 
any food, and so forth. 

"Together with the body, the soul (nafs) also has to be educated 
in the “law”. ‘The soul, otherwise called the animal spirit (rifhé- 
oyoint) ia the source of negative qualities and lower feelings, and 
sence ita origin to the fusion of the Spirit with the body. It fills all 
the atoms and parts of the body as oil interpenetrates a nut, but is 
concenteated in the heart, as has been said: “The most hostile of 
thy enemies is thy soul, which Ties between thy two sides ” (oda 
‘atumeika nafeuka-llaé boyna janbayka). At the same time, it is 
ine ig the heart that the Spirit resides with its highest spiritual 
‘qualities ‘The above-mentioned animal spirit of man clifers from 
see counterpart in animals only by being eternal and remaining 
indestructible after its separation from the corporeal sheath, whereas 
that of the animals, as being constituted of the four clements, is 
subject to decay, and disappears entirely after death. In that animal 
spirit two essential qualities are inherent, {rom which arise all the 





are necessary for the soul in order that it should be able to attract 
ty meane of the former all that is useful and to repel by means of 
the latter all that is noxious, and thus to maintain itself and subsist 
in this world. 
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‘The education of the soul, given a certain direction, consists in 
- eeoping these to qualities in a certain equipoise and proportion, 
go that the one should not overcome the other, because, if the 
equilibrium is disturbed by desire, then greed, Inst, avidity, hope, 
dastandliness, etc., are bred, And if the equilibrium is disturbed by 
‘wrath, then. unrestraint, hostility, arrogance, imperiousness, ete, 
Dreak out. When both of these qualities Jose their balance simul- 
‘tancously and take possession of the soul, then the latter tends towards 
corruption and becomes the source of every kind of evil. On the 
‘other hand, an excessive weakening of ‘these essential qualities produces 
derangement and breeds other negative qualities, like weakness, 
pusillanimity, lack of zeal, ote, ‘The above-mentioned qualities of 
‘the soul and their continual equilibriam ‘and proportion must be 
ontirely subjected to ‘the demands of the “ law ” and of fear, and be 
in their hands like humble tools ; then only will the soul yield positive 
qualities, like the senso of modesty, humility, gencrosity, submissive: 
‘eas, patience, gratitude, ete, ‘Then only does the soul rid itself 
‘of the evil of dominativeness, humbles itself in submission to the 
pure Spirit, and helps the latter to ascend through the stations” 
fof the lower world into the highest realms of the spiritual spheres, 
as says Angart:— 
“When the animal qualities leave thy soul, 

‘The bird of thy spirit will return to (its) nest, 

‘The vulture of thy soul will rush into the heights, 

Will perch on the hand of the Sovereign and become a faleon,” 


Khay-i sabu xi nafiat ar bis shavad 
mvurgh-irithat ta-ashyin bas shavad 
yas kargassi nafe ri aiiy-isule nihad 
bar dast-i malik niahinad w bis shavad. 








‘The tendency towards the higher and super-animal world turns 
then into pure love, and passion and wrath become zeal and higher 
aspirations. {fhen the soul lovingly rushes towards the Creator: 
+ Were it not Yor desire, nobody would tread the path (of aspiration) 
towards God’) (law lat-hawd mi salaka ahadun tarigan ilé-Mahi), 
and in ts zeal dges not pay any attention to anything but Him, ‘These 
two qualities, hiippily directed and developed, become thus for the 
Spirit a powerful instrument for reunion with the Creator: such an 
instrument was una\ailable for the Spirit during its sojourn in th 
realm of the spirits—like the angels, undisturbed by desire and wrath, 
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st was satisfied with its state and ens dispassionately and impossibly 
contemplating the light of the lamp of the Truth, 

Such is the nature of the soul and such is its destination, and it 
becomes clear, why the Sufis say in this instance: “ Whosoever 
Knowrath his own aout, kmoweth his Lord (mar ‘arafa nafuahu fagod 
‘arafa rabbahu).. 

Vien the man who aspires towards the Truth, or, as the Suis 
would put it, the traveller” (#ik) has humbled under the law” 
his body and curbed his soul, then he enters the “path” of the 
purification of the heart. 

‘The heart in the body of man, in the “ microcosm” is the same 
as the empyrean in the “macrocosm”, namely the dividing line 
etatcen the sensible and the super-ensible, In it is concentrated 
the quality of spirituality, and itis the recipient and the distributor of 
the sutpourings of the Spirit, . With all the members of the body 
‘eis conneoted by delicate veins through which the outpouring of the 
Spirit reaches all the members of the body. When that ‘outpouring 
into the heart ceases, the vitality of the whole organism also departs. 
‘And tho heart is aware of its receiving such an outpouring, because 
the Spirit fows into the heart with Its own peculiar power that givos 
to the heart life, intellect, and knowledge, 

"The heart posecases opacity and readiness for aocopting purifica- 
tion and submitting to education, owing to which it reaches a certain 
dlogre of perfection, and, after fret being merely a depository of the 

ity, it may become a place of the manifestation 
am tho qualities and of the very substance of the ‘Truth, of 
the Deity. E 

Purity of heart consists in the integrity and precision of its five 
abstract senses, through the medium of which it takes cognizance of 
cparmorld of mystery (the intellect acting as mental sense of touchy 
by which it derives profit from al that ean be known by the intellect), 
farther condition of the purity of heart is that all the various 
states, which the heart, as the eentre-point ofall the higher foelings, 
may experience, should strictly and exactly correspond to their 
ray sg meaning. ‘The heart isthe source of deep faith, ofthe enlighten: 
mont of the intellect, of contemplation, of love for the Crentor, which 
tide all earthly love, of wisdom, eto. ‘The education of the heart 
cave in directing it by certain means towards the Divine Tsvth, 
‘This implies that man should renounce the world, withdrey from 
vom and whatever is created, abandon bis natural inborn habite and 
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~—torrestrial joys, and, having reached the “outward separation” 
(lajrid), turn with all his being to the Creator, without demanding 
from the Truth anything except the Truth, in order to attain to the 
logree of inner separation ” ((afrid) from all love and desire, except 
for the Truth Itsolf. In such a state the outward senses cease their 
activity ; the darkness and the veils, in which the heart: was wrapped 
‘under their influence, disappear ; heart liberated from all things 
terrestrial, aware only of the Truth and yearning for It in passionate, 
lofty love, is the heart, which has reached perfection and complete 
purity; the barrier has disappoared, and the Spirit flows together 
with the Truth, which now finds Its full manifestation in man. Says 
Angiiri:— 
“If thou givost away all that thow hast, 
If thou dissolvest participation in thy own being, 
‘Thou mayest be able to get free trom thyself and rush 
And find sheltor in a ray of His light.” 


gar harchi turd hast hama dar bast 
faz hasti-yi Khud judd kunt anbact 

bashad i 2i Khud bie alt dar (ast 
dar partav-i mar-i @ pandht 4a 


In such state not one of the qualities of man, not one of his 
mombers can dispose of its own nature; he is entirely in the power 
of the Truth, as has been said : “I hecame for him ear and eye, and 
tongue and hand, By Me he hears, by Me he sees, by Me he speaks, 
by Me he touches” (kuntu lahu sam'an wa bagaran wa lisdnan veo 
yadan fa-bi yasma'u wa bi yubsiru wa bi yantiqu wa Ui yabfishu). 

‘Three degrees are distinguished in this manifestation of the Truth, 
At first the Truth manifests Itself in the “ manifestation in actions” 
(tajalli- af'ai), when all actions are seen by man as disappearing in 
the actions of the Truth and when nothing except the Truth is per- 
ceived as acting. ‘Then comes the “manifestation of qualities 

, when man notices all qualitis 

‘the qualities of the Truth, does not perceive any quality but the Truth, 
and recognizes himself and everything as being a manifestation of the 
qualities of the Truth, Finally, the manifestation of the substance” 
(Cojall-i 241), when man finds all substances disappearing in the 
One Substance, when he does not distinguish any other existence 
except the Truth. ‘This state is the complete disappearance (fand) 
of man in the Truth: “which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor 
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hath it entered into the heart of man” (md ld “aynun ra’at a 1d wsnun 
sawiat a i Katara ‘ald qalbi basharin), 

Such union with the Truth (fawhid) is not a union of a body with a 
body, nor of the accident with the substance, nor of the knowledge 
with the known, nor of the mind with its conception, Such a union 
is necessarily preceded by mutual attraction. The Sufi Abd-1- 
Hasan of Kharaqin nsed to say that the path to the rath is 
‘a double one—one from man to the Truth, and the other from the 
‘Truth to man? Or, as has been said in a tradition: “ Whoever 
approached Me by one span, him L approached by a eubit, and who; 
over approached Me by a cubit, him I approached by a fathom. And 
‘vhoover came to Me slowly, to him I came with a fast gait” (man 
tagarraba ilayya shibran tagarrabtu ilayhi girdan wa man tagarraba 
uilayya vird’an tagarrable slayhi ba'an wa man aunt bi-maeh'in ataytuh 
arwalatan). 

‘The above-mentioned disappearance in the Truth, the union of 
the human spirit with the Deity, the transformation of « seemingly 
heterogeneous duality into a homogeneous unity, being » phenomenon 
which eannot be adequately proved by tangible ovidence, is explained 
by the example of two drops of oil. One of them is imprisoned in 
the mire at the bottom of tho sea. Without combining iteelf with 
‘the soa-water, it little by little endeavours to free itself from the 
inire, Once freed, it speedily, without paying any heed to anything, 
cons to the surface of the sea, leaves under itself the wholo mass 
of water, and, having met the other drop, indivisibly melts together 
‘with it, On the other hand, if it meets a spark of fire, it ceases to 
Txist independently, giving up its whole being to the being of the 
fire, Should, howover, the sea with all its mass of water be brought 
into contact with fire, the latter eannot kindle it, and water, om its 
part, eannot mix with fire. ‘Thus, the human soul, being «drop of the 
sen of the world, will melt into it, but the spirit, like oil, will rise 
to its surface, and meeting a spark of the fire of the manifestation of 
the Truth, will merge all its being into it, will consider as real existence 
the non-existence of accidental being. 

Te is hardly neveasry to add that this is not a more revelation, 
not a vision, neither a contemplation, nor a consciousness, because 
Al these necessarily involve duality, whereas hore we have to do with 




















+ Gh alo Kashfuctmadjib, Nicholson's translation, 168; Sumaryant eition, 
206,—The Translator. 




















‘lea of divisibility ence the knower and the known, seeing, 
the seer, and the seen, love, the lover, and the beloved, become an 
indivisible whole. Says Angiri: 


“Love came and permeated like blood my skin and veins, 
It made me empty (of myself) and filled me with the Friend : 
All the particles of my being were taken by the Friend, 
OF myself in me there remains only the name, and all the rest is 
He.” 

‘isha Gmad u shud chi Khiinam andar rag 1 pitst 

ta kard mara tiki w pur kard si dst 

jz vujadam hama dist girift 

ndmist zi man bar man u bagi hama ast, 

‘The initial moment of that peaceful bliss, of that complete quietude 
(sukinat) is difficult to seize and to define, because the Truth, as 
Angart puts it, “descends unawares into a wary heart” (lajalli 
agg ndgah dyad anond bar dil-i dgah dyad). Tt is this quietude that 
3s steadfastly sought for by every “ traveller” on the path to the 
‘Truth, who is free from any thought of reward or return, because 
after this state of quietude he attains to direct knowledge (ma'rifat-i 
shubadi) ; all obscurity is removed from him, and the perplexing 
enigma of the “World and the Creation” is solved. “I do not 
look " says the knower (‘arif), “at anything, but that I see in it God ” 
(ma nazartu fi shayyin illa wa ra’aytu-laha fihi). Being enlightened, 
‘he teaches that from eternity there was, is, and will be only one 
Substance, manifested under the species of plurality by its attributes, 
‘on account of the plurality of these attributes; that the cessation 
‘of that manifestation does not entail the disappearance of the Sub- 
stance Itself. He is persuaded that the innumerable hidden and 
visible worlds, that the whole totality of the pluralities and diversities 
perceived by him repose in one Being, like the waves of fantastic 
shapes and various sizes, which break asunder and are seattered into 
‘water-dust on the surface of the ocean ; that the innumerable plurality 
and Unity, the whole and the part, the Absolute (“the Untied") 
and the individual “ (the tied ”) are merely different expressions of 
fone and the same Truth, 

It is not without interest to compare how this fundamental con- 
ception of the stiff teaching is expressed by its three brilliant exponents 
in early (eleventh and twelfth centuries) Persian poetry. 
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Says Aba-Sa‘id ibn-Abi-l-Khayr of Mahna: 
“[ said (to the Beautiful One): ‘For whom dost thou appear in 
such beauty ?” 
She said: ‘For Myself, because I am Myself Unity, 
Tam Love, and the Lover, and the Beloved, 
Lam the Mirror, and the Beauty, and the Seer.” 
guftam Kird tw badin bay 
(guftd Keuded: ki man Kvudam yatajt 
Fam ‘ishqam x ham “ashiq wham ma‘shiigam 
fam Gyina 1 ham jamal « ham bindy. 
And again >— 
© At the time when these stars and heavens were not, 
‘Nor this water, nor air, nor fire, nor earth, 
I was teaching the mysteries of Unity— 
‘And this body, and voice, and intellect were not.” 
in vagt ki im anjum u afiak rabid 
tin a u hack w lash u khak nabad 
asratr-i yaginagi sabag migufiam 
vin qalib vin nav w idrak nabind 
And again -— 
“ Twas never separated from Thee, 
This is a proof of the luckiness of my star = 
Tn Thy substance I am unnoticeable, when I am non-existent, 
‘And in Thy light I become visible, when I exist.” 
‘man az bs judd nabiidam ta biidam 
inast dalil-i tali*-i mas'iidam 
dar siti tu né-padidam ar ma'dimam 
az niiri tu sdhiram agar marcjidam. 
Says ‘Abdullah Ansa 
“Do not think that we are descended from Adam, 
Because at the moment when Adam was not, we were : 
Without the burden of love, of heart, and of clay, 
‘The Beloved, and We, and Love were breathing the same breath.” 
ta san nabari ki wi si Adam bidin 
Train dam Ki nabiid Adam an dam badion 
Wi cahmat-i ‘ayn ue shin w gaf u dil w gil 
‘ma‘shiig wma w ‘ishg hamdam bidio, 


























SERA Sees 
Do not think that It (therefore) turns into non-being, far from it : 
Tt possesseth a substance, though qualities (outward manifesta- 
tions) may disappear.” 7 
Gn bada ki gabil-i suvarhast ba-sat BS 
gat hayodn mishavad u gah nabiat So 
Mi gan nabari ki wist gardad hayhat 
maweiif ba-sat ast agar nist gifat. 








‘And again J 
“Thou hast asked me, what are those phantom-like forms ? y 
Af I tell the truth about them, it will be too long, 
‘These forma have come from a nou, 
‘And again they return to the dopths of that sea,”” ' 
_mipursid ki chist dn nagah-i majas 
gor bar giiyan hagiqatash hast dirds 
nagshist. padid mada as daryayi 
wing shuda ba-ga'r-d an daryd biz, : 
And again >— 
 Somotimes Thou art hidden and dost not show Thy face to anyone. 
Sometimes Thou art manifested in forms of being and place. : 
‘That splendour Thou showest to Thyself : 
‘Thyself art the essence of Thy contemplation and ‘Thou art the 
seer. 





gah gashta nihan ra barkast nanundyi 
gah dar sucar-i kawn u makin payday * 
in jileagari bi-Rhishtan bind 
Khud ‘aynei ‘ayiinek Kudu bi 








‘The conception, in terms of this teaching, of man as a particle 
of the alloreating Truth, seems especially bold on tho lips of orthodox 
Sufis, when they resort to the uso of the terminology of the Qur'an 
and of the Muslim symbol of faith. ‘Thus, Mangar Khallaj 
exclaimed: “I am the Truth!” and, having been misunderstood, paid 
with his life for such a boldness, Almost the same thing has been 
said by Angari: 
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“Tf thou wishest to hear a word from a wary soul 
‘And the innermost mysteries from the King of Kings, 
TLose thyself, so as, being unaware of thy own existence, 
To hear only the words: ‘1, I am God." 

(Qur'in, xx, 14.) 





asrar-i darint 21 ahdhinakah shinavt 
quo gard si Kish (tu az hast Rud 
Dikhud hana inant and-llah shinai. 


Bayaztd of Bistiim wont even farther and altering somewhat 
the symbol of faith of Muhammad, exclaimed : “There is no deity, 
but myself, therefore worship me, To me be praise, and how great 
is my dignity 1" (a daha ili and fa°budunt wa aubhnt md o'sama 
sha'ni).. 

‘Tho same symbol was used for the explanation of the meaning 
fof tho myntic knowledge by Aba-Sa'td ibn-Abr-1-Khayr: 
‘Tho knowar, who is aware of the secret of knowledge, 

Is frovd from self and has God for hin companion, 
Deny thyself and alfirm the existence of the Truth, 
Such ia the meaning of the words * Thoro is no Deity but God ’.” 
‘arif ki nk sirr-i ma'rifat dgihast 
Vikdud si Koudast w bd Khuda: banrithast 
nafi-i Rud w ighates vwjid-i hag kun 
in mania Ud ilaha illé-lahast. 

‘Thoro is hardly any need to say that such utterances express 
the feclings of ‘tho traveller towards the Truth " not at the very: 
tnoment of quivtude, because at that time he is unable to distinguish 
tither seporate names or separate qualities, but at the time when 
he is accomplishing his return journey, when he is again tom away 
from the Absolute and regains individuality, when there steps in the 
stato of © separation after union ” (arg ba'da--jam’), of being after 
non-being” (bagd ba'da-t-fand), when he becomes “<q traveller from 
the Truth, in the Truth, for the Truth”. 

Our sages point out to ‘us examples of such men, who, by means 
of a lengthy selfrenouncement and self-annihilation have become 
fmmersed in the sea of Unity, ave renched the desired quietude and 
have, 20 40 say, disappeared and vanished therein. The light of their 
intellect is lost in the Light of the Manifestation of the Truth, but for 
those who surround them and who have no experience of that exclusive 








stato of bliss, they seem to be “deprived of their reason" (maslibu-l- 
agi) = they are called “ the madmen of the spiritual path " (wilihiin-4 
farigat), Such a one was, for instance, Luqmin of Sarakhs 
(eleventh century), who, according to ‘Aytir's exposition in the 
Conversation of the Binds”, used to repeat towards the end of his 
Jong life -— 

“Now, I do not know who [ am—I am not a slave of the Lord 
(the Truth), 60, what am I? My slavery is gone, but no freedom 
thas taken its place. In my heart there is not a drop either of sorrow 
or of joy. I have become without qualities, hut I did not lose them. 
T have attained knowledge, but I do not possess knowledge. I do 
not know whether Thou art I, or Iam Thou—I have disappeared in 
‘Thee and duality has been removed "1 

‘Such men are no more in need of any deeds; “one does not follow 
their example, but one does not repudiate them” (la yuglada bikin 
wea 1& yunkaru ‘alayhim). 

“Those walking in the Truth,” i.e. those who have retumed into 
the world of particularities in order to perfect the imperfect ones 
and to instruct the ignorant ones (jahil) are, according to the degree 
of their natural capacities, of various grades of knowledge, which 
can be reduced to two chief categories, ‘The one consists of those 
who, when having passed over from Unity to plurality, are temporarily. 
barred from Unity by that plurality, which state, however, by means 
of the application of ways and means at their disposal, may be quickly 
changed back into the lost quictude. ‘These are the Sufis, who are 
called “sons of the time” (ap-pujfiyyu idmu-Lwagt), because they are 
in the power of the moment, they are in a state of mutability, These 
aro those knowors, whom the famous Junayd of Baghdad had in 
view, when, on being asked about the knower, he said: “the colour 
of the water is the colour of its vessel ” (lawnd-t-ma’i lawnu ind'ihi) 
For such men the above-mentioned “Jaw and “* path " still remain 
necessary for two reaxons—both for their own perfection and for 
the guidance of the ignorant 

‘Tho second group of those “who have attained knowledge ” are 
those who, owing to a special perfection achieved by them, remain 
permanently in direct communion with the Truth, but contemplate 
Unity in plurality and plurality in Unity in such a way that the one 
is in no manner obscured by the other. In spite, however, of their 





Tehran edition, 1319, p. 200.—The Translator. 
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proximity to the Truth and the fuct that they permanently experience 
That proximity, they do not Teave by a hair's breadth the paths 
trodden by them, and continue assiduously to devote themselves to 
pious practices, which in them aro obligatory only as far as they may 
Kerve as an example for those whom they have in their guidance, 

‘Thus, to * those directed” (murid) they cade only the overliow of 
their own abundance, 0s haa boon quite clearly stated by “AIT in his 
trorde addressed to Kumayl ibn-Ziyad:  yotarashshahu ‘alayka 
ind_yatfahu oninnt, ‘hey can give them only the great wisdom of 
the means of purifying the heart which they have acquired by their 
own experience, but they are unable to give them the Truth Itself 
{ocause the Truth is beyond words and cannot be grasped by the 
intellect, ‘That is why “those who have attained knowledge ” are 
for those who are ignorant “directors of the right path” (murshid), 
Tt we turn now to the words of these spiritual directors, we shall 
see from them on the one hand, that they are conscious of being unable 
to formulate all that fils the soul of “the one who has attained ”, 
onthe other hand, that the only path to knowledge is self-renunciation 
nd internal purity. Such words and thoughts of the oldest spiritual 
directors (previous to the eleventh century) have been recorded in 
Gaficient numbers in Qushayri’s “Epistle” (Riedla) and in 
Tallabi’s “Revelation of what is veiled” (Kashfu-lmabjit). 
Hore are a few specimens of such sayings >— 

Aba-Yautd (of Bistim’) has said: ‘Men have different 
states, but the one who has attained knowledge has no states, because 
His distinguishing marks aro effaced, bis passion disappears in the 

daeraf another, and bia traces disappear inthe tences of another.” 

“AL Vaiwitrhas aid: “ Whoever has perocived God the Almighty, 
has been out off, has become dumb, and has disappeared.” * 

Somebody hs anid: "Whoever has known God, for him life is 
pure and existence i bright, everything fears him, and in Nim the fear 
fof ereatures disappears, and he joins God.” 

‘AL-Husayn ibn-Mangr has sid: “Tbe distinguishing 
snark of the one who has attained knowledge is that ho is freo from 
this life and the next.” 

Somebody has said: “Whoever knew God, is overiled with 
tomity, and tho world in its wideness is narrow for him.” 

Said ash-Shibli: ‘One who has attained knowledge must 

« Kaa\pcknadjtd, Siobolvon's translation, p. 2775 Samaryand elton, Ps 
380-1,—The Trantator. 
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“not have any attachment, just as the lover has no complaint, the 
slave has no claim, the fearful no rest.” 

Said al-Junayd (of Baghdad): “ One who strives after know- 
ede does not attain it, unless he becomes like the earth which is 
‘trampled upon by the pious and the impious, and like the cloud which 
covers with its shadow everything, and like the rain which waters 
whatever it likes and whatever it does not like,” 

Said Aba-Yazid: “The one who has attained knowledge 
does not see anything either in dream or in his waking state, except 
God, and except Him does not meet anybody or look at anything.” 
‘A similar saying of the same spiritual director has been preserved in 
‘another source: “. . . for many years have I been conversing with 
God, and men think that Iam conversing with them.” 

Said Zi-n-Niin al-Migri: “I knew my Lord through my 
Lord, and were it not for my Lord, I should not have known 
my Lord.” 

Somebody has said: “The one who has attained knowledge 

(arf) is higher than what he says, and the one who knows (lim) i 















si said: “ Whoever has attained know- 
ledye of his God, his speech is short, and his amazement is long.” * 
Such, according to our sages, is the “* knower ”, and such are his 
ways, He is led on his path to the Truth not by the intellect, which 
establishes the existence of the Active Principle by the argument 
of Its action, but by the wary heart, which denies its own existence 
in anything, except the Truth. The Truth haying created the body 
of man, animated it by the heart, and, having created the heart, 
animated the latter by Itself, ‘Thus knowledge is the life of the heart 
in the Truth and revulsion from everything which is not the Truth. 
Now it becomes clear, why. in the above-quoted story of the 
primordial man such an exclusive place is allotted to the heart, why 
the latter is represented as a brilliant sanctuary, to enter which the 
spirit of darkness and evil was not fated. It becomes clear, why in 
mystical literature whole works are devoted to the heart, as, for 
instance, the work by Ghaziili, entitled “The Wonders of the 
Heart” (‘Aja\bu-l-galh) and why the mystic poets of Persia call so 
loudly and pefsuasively upon “the ignorant” to worship that 
innermost temple of man, : 


+ KusAful-mabjib, Nicholson's translation, 
—Tho ‘Translator. 





5 Samarjand edition, 329, 
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Exelaims the Old Man of Herat s— 

«gn the way to the Truth there are two emples (lit. “ two Ka’bas 
One is the outer temple, the other the temple of the heart 
‘As Tong as thou canst, make pilgrimage 10 hearts, 

Because one single heart is more than a thousand temples” (lit. 
* Ka‘bas”). 
dar vakei Khuda du ka‘ba dmad asil 
yak kavbaei giratast o yak kadai ait 
ta bituvdnt siydrat-i dilhd kun 

si fasir ka'bo bashod yak dil. 

‘To resnpitulnte: the asic iden of the Persin js that “the 
truth for the Truth” is the meaning of the whole creation ; that 
qe Creator, having reflected Himself in mon by His 1001 attributes, 
hhaving created him by His own action, having united in him the two 
sete and. distinguished ‘him from all the create’ ‘by an internal 
Triton fife, made him thus 8 ves) ff purest love and a treasury of 
‘Rivrledge, ‘This latter is a precious, but heavy burden: “We 

“pe faith,” says the Qua'in (xxii, 72) unho ‘the heavens 

Prephe earth, and the mountains; and they refused to undertake 

fhe same, and were afraid thereof but man ‘undertook it ”—because 

hho alone was capable of suppressing vigorously his passions (kana 
salman), as is litle heart was abe 00 hhold the Great ‘Truth, which 

Brither the heavens nor the earth were ‘able to accommodate (1d 

iyara' un ard 00 1 sama" wa ‘variant qalbu ‘abdi). Therefore, to 

mr one’s soul, aay the Suis, to PUniy ‘one’s heart of all earthly 

Harkness and to open it for the reception ‘of the One Eternal Truth 

‘a which every Tie disappears (i'a-/hagg ict sahaga-t-bitilu, Quran, 

wwii, 89)—that is the destination of man ‘and in that consists his 

cxalted earthly achievement, 
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‘NOTES ON DON JUAN OF PERSIA'S ACCOUNT oF 
GEORGIA 


By W. E. D. Aues 


Poomotite recently published volumes of the Broadway Travellers 
Series (Don Juan of Persia; @ Shah Catholic, 1560-1604, 
‘ranslated and edited with an introduction by G. Le Strange) is an 
ibteresting account of Georgia and of some of the events of the Turko- 
Peian War which endured between the years 1578 and 1587, The 
Pamian account throws much light on the stata of Georgia st the end 
of the sixteenth century, and it serves as a valuable supplement 1 
oe itTammor Purgatal’s history of the wat, based mainly on Turkish 
TOtroee, and published as books 38 and 40 of his Histoire de [Empire 
Ottoman (in Vol. vii of the French edition). 

‘Neither the historian of Turkey nor the editor of Don Juan appear 
to have made use of the material from Georgian sources which is avai- 
wi efor this period, namely the provincial histories of Karli, Samtzihé, 
Rakheti and Imereti collated by Prince Wakhusht of Karti during the 
sightoonth century, and published by Brosset in his Histoire de la 
Géorgie, 2iéme partie, Vere Wraison, Spb. 1856. 

waite it iva somewhat sterile task to attempt to reconcile and 
sfochlate the Turkish, Persian and Georgian accounts ofthis protracted 
wvar it may be of interest to identify Georgian proper names and place- 
‘ames in the light of the Georgian sources. 

1. p. 139." On the north the Georgian border marches with 
“Atbenie, which is now called Zuiria.” AIbanin would here seem to be 
Abkhazin, and the use of the name “ Albania” implies a confusion 
anthe author's mind arising from the application of this name by 
‘lustig writers to eastern Georgia and ‘Aran (the lower reaches of the 
Kura, now known as Azerbaijan), Aguin Zuiria would seem to be 
Gincassia (which is called Ziechia by Venetian and Genoese writes). 

®, p. 139.— The Araxes rises . - . in that part of the ‘mountains 
which i called Periard.”” Don Juan, like Strabo and other writers on 
The geography ofthe Caucasus, confuses the sources ofthe Araxes and 
the era, Te is clear from a further reference to the “Periard ” 
‘nountaine (p- 141) that Don Juan has in mind in the later context 
The Gorian-Meskhian chain, part of which, to the north-west of 
Akhaltzikhé, are called by Wakhusht, Perssti. ‘The mountains t9 
nich Don Juan refers as being at the sources of the Araxes are surely 
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‘the Dévé Boyun (in Georgian Devaboina mountains), Mount Aba (or 
‘Abus) would be Palantoken Dagh, It is worth noting—in view of the 
‘number of Georgians in the Persian army from whom the author 
must have taken details of his toponomy-that the Kargn Basar 


mountains, running north of and parallel to the upper Araxes, and 
right angles to the Dévé Boyun, are called by the Georgians Irajlus, 

3. pp. 139, 144 et seg.—" The city of Eres” and “the Kanak 
river.” The namo “ Fres” is very puzzling, Mr. le Strange, following 
literally the toxt of Don Juan, necessarily: places “Eres” below the 
confluence of the Araxes with the Kura (presumably near the site of 
the little town of Jevat on modern maps). There is no great historical 
site in this area, although nearly a hundred miles to the north-west 
is the village of Barda’a, a place which was famous as the centre 
of Arab power in the Caucasus in the ninth century, and which in 
earlier centuries, under the name of Pertav, was the capital of the 
half-Armenian kingdom of Aghovang. ‘The text on page 144, when 

‘compared with that on page 139, indicates that Don Juan's knowledge 
of the location of “ Eres” was confused. Lala Mustafa Pasha (p. 144) 
advanced from Tiflis “to the base of the mountains” of Kakheti, 
where he was met by ambassadors of the king Iskender Leventoghla 
(Alexander, son of Levan). After receiving a safe conduct from 
Mexander, the Turkish army marched for twelve days "through 
marsh lands and cane-brakes and at last reached the borders of 
Shirvan, where they were met by people from the city of Shaki" 
who promised obedience of “all the tribes whose abode lay along the 
banks of the river Kanak". ‘The town of Nukha was the capital of 
the Khanato of Shaki, and Nukho is therefore presumably ‘the city 
of Shaki". The river Alazan was the march between the Mussulmans 
‘of the Shirvan provinco (of which Shaki formed part) and the Georgian 
principality of Kakheti, and, according to Brosset, who quotes the 
historians Arakel of Tabriz and Iskandar Munji as authorities, the 
Alazan was known to the Muslims as the Kanak, (Brosset, H. dela @., 
Qidme part., litre live, p. 414.) After a foraging party had been 
dostroyed by the Persians, Lala Mustafa, by a forced march, surprised 
tho main Persian army, and surrounded them in a peninsula lying 
between the rivers Araxes and Kanak". Here it would seem that 
Don Juan is again confusing the Araxes with the Kura, and that 
the action took place on the peninsula formed by the junction of 
the Alazan (Kanak) with the Kura or, a fow miles higher, where the 
‘Yora—a stream running parallel with the Kura—falls into the Alazan 
























tniles away; Sharaf Khan to Nakhchevan, in a straight direction 
vouth-wert of Ganja, and Toqmsq to Erivan, south-east-cast of 
Ganja, The natural line of retreat for a Persian army, defeated at « 
point below the junction of the Araxes and the Kura, would have heen 
Ardabil. 

‘The identity of the Kanak appears to be clear, but that of * Kren” 
isnot ao apparent, There is, however, on Wakhusht' map of Kakheti 
(published by Brosset) in Deseription Géogrophique de la Géongie; 
Georgian text with French translation, Spb. 1842), a small place about 
thirty miles to the east of the Alazan, and the same distance to the 
orth of the Kura, Brosset transliterstes the name Aréchi—that is 
‘Areab, with the Georgian termination “i” added. This is no doubt 
the Aresch mentioned by von Hammer (fis. French ed., vil, 86), 
although the German historian appears to me to fail to identify the 
Kanak. yon Hammer ( 
as giving a list of fourteen Sanjaks in the province of Shirvan, of 
‘which two were Aresh and Kabala, Kabala, near Shamakhi, was an 
Important town in the early Middle Ages, and was sadly pillaged by 
Tamerlane. Aliis evidence for the survival of Kabala as an important 
town at the end of the sixteenth century, although in recent times mo 
tence of it remained, and it has only recently been excavated under 
the auspices of the Society for the Exploration of Azerbaijan (see their 
Izvestiya (Bulletin) No.4), Itis very probable that Aresh, like Kabala, 
completely disappeared and ceased to be ininabived during the severe 
devastation of Shirvan and Kakheti by Shah Abbas I in the first 
(quarter ofthe seventosnth century. A similar fate overtook» number 
of important Georgian towns, like Samshwildé in Somicheti and Vardis- 
taikhé in Imereti, During the Turko-Persian War Aresh must have 
teen a point of considerable strategie importance, since it lay on the 
Tine of a Turkish march from Tifis to Shamakhi and Derbend, and 
when held, would guard the Turkish flank towards Ganja and Erivan, 
‘At the same time Aresh in Turkish hands would threaten the flank 
of a Persian advance from Ardabil to Shamakhi. 

‘L. pp. M0-4.—Don Juan's siz princes. The Georgian Kingdom 
hhad collapsed over @ hundred years before the events seconded, by 
our author, and the country had been divided into three independent 
Kingdoms and a number of smaller principalities. ‘The kingdoms were 
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‘“ 
Kartli, capital Tifis; Kakheti, capital Grémi; and Imeveti, capital — 
Kutais. These three kingdoms were ruled by branches of the Bagra- 
tiani family; in Kakheti and Kartli were established descendants 
‘of the last king of all Georgia, Alexander (died 1442). A collateral 
‘ranch, descended from a bastard of King Giorgi IV (1212-23), ruled © 
in Imereti. 

‘The most powerful principality and rival of the Bagratid kingdoms 
was Samtzkhé or Meskhia, comprising the region of the upper Kura 
and the middle Chorokh, with a capital at Akhaltzikhé. Samtakhé 
‘was ruled by “ atabegs ” of the family of Jageli, and it was sometimes 
called Saatabago—i.e. “the atabeg’s country.” 

Between the territory of the atabegs and Imereti was the small 
principality of Guria, ruled by the family of Wardanidzé with their 
‘seat at Ozurgeti. The Wardanidzés were known by the toponymic 
‘of Gurieli, and they were dependent on the Imerian kings. 

‘The north-western part of Imereti—Mingreli—was ruled by the 
Dadianis, whose seat was at Zugdidi and who were also vassals of the 
kings of Imereti. 

Lastly, the Shamkhal of Tarku, who is often’ referred to by Don 
Juan and by the Turkish historians quoted by yon Hammer, ruled 
over large part of North-East Daghestan, his territory extending 
along the Caspian coast between the Samur and the ‘Sulak. The 
family was old-established and powerful, dating back to the early 
‘Middle Ages. The Shamkhal of Don Juan played an important part 
in contemporary Persian polities, and his son, in 1594, was sufficiently 
strong to annihilate an army of 7,000 Russians on the Sulak (see 
Baddeley Russian Conquest of the Caucasus, pp. 8-9). 

‘The Georgian notables referred to by Don Juan, may, I think, 
be identified as follows, from the Georgian provincial histories and 
from Brosset’s genealogical trees (published in H. de la G., 2itme 
partie, lire livr,) — 

(1) Samzkhé-Saatabago —Dédis-Imédi (Princess Desmit of Don 
Juan, Dédé Semid of von Hammer), was the widow of Kai-Khusrau IT, 
atabeg of Samtzkhé (died 1575) and daughter of Bagrat, Prince of 
Mukhran, an uncle of Luarsab I of Kartli (died 1558). She was, 
therefore, a cousin and not the widow of Don Juan’s Prince Lavarza. 
‘Dédis-Imédi had three sons, who all subsequently became atabegs 
(1) Quarquaré V, who died in 1582; (2) Manuchar IT (Manuchihr) 
who married Helen, daughter of Simon I of Kartli and died in 1614; 
‘and (3) Béka TE, who, after poisoning his nephew Manuchar IIT, 
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son of Manachar TT, succeded in 1625, as Turkish norninee undet 
‘the name of Safar Pasha (died 1685). Quarquaré is the Alexander 
ot Don Juan and the Gregory of von Hammer (see Brosset,H- dela Gy, 
II, i, Add. II, p. 412, note 2). 

(2) Karthi—Laarsab 1 of Kati, » great-grandson of Alexander, 
last King of all Georgia, died in 1058. He is Don Juan's Lavarza or 
Tabawap. Luarsab had by Tamara, daughter of ing Bagrat TIL 
serene, amongst several children (1) Simon I of Kartl ( 1587), 
of Imereti Nestan Daren, a daughter of Levan II of Kabel, 
by the daughter of an earlier Sharakhal. Simon besne™ ‘Mussulman 
To jer the name of Mahmud (as was the custom of ‘many Georgian 
princes, cf. Chardin, Tournefort, ete); was taken prisoner by the 
Turks in 1600 and died in 1611 ; (2) Simon's younger brother David 
(Dav'd Khan) ruled Kart in substitution for ‘Simon in 1569. He 
{fed to Constantinople in 1578 and died soon afterwards. 

(@) Kakleti—Iskandar Leventoghl, is Alexander II, son of 
Len IT (Leo), King of Kakheti, and n descendant of ‘Alexander, 
last Ling of all Georgia, Alesander was born in 1527, succeeded in 
1574, and died in 1605, His younger brother Tés6 (Isa Khan) had 
‘married a niece of Shah Tahmasp. 

(4). Imereti.—" The powerful Georgian prince named Bashachuk 
was Giorgi TL, King of Imereti (1548-85). Brosset, who 
wee Grammer’s account of the war, indicates that (H. de Ta @-» Ti, 
y 411, note 2) the name Bashachnle applied by the Turks to the 
P aciana meant “Bald Bates” (bash-chuplak), presumably Decause 
vee Tnerians and Mingrelians shaved their heads (ct, Jsaphat Barbaro 
and other travellers). 

(@) Don Juan’s Prince Gori is doubtless Giorgt TL Gurieli, ic. 
Prince of Guria) who died in 1600, having spent four yet in exile 
Pe Constantinople (1588-7). He had no son Yusuf, Pus ont who 
rn cccded as Mamia TI, and who may have been know! by the 
Mseulman name of Yusuf. Another son, Malakia, became Catholicos 
of Abkhazia, 

nite Turkish Invasion of Georgia (pp. 140-8)— After defeating 
‘oqiag Khan at Childir (Chaldit) between the Take of that name and. 
Kars! Lala Mustafa Pasha in August, 1578, advanced by Kieder 

















: the smn grou wher the grat baie was fous betwen the Bano 
‘Emperor Basil Bolgaroktonos and King Ofori 1 of ‘Karili-Abkhasia in the autumn 
Bee ee Schlumberger, L’Epople Bysontng, Hi, chap. =1) 
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“Gul (Chaldir Gol) to Arkikelek (Akhalkalaki) which hod already 
‘been occupied by his advance-guard. Here he was joified by Manuchar 
Jageli, and—instead of marching to Akhaltzikhé and following down. 
‘the Kura through the Borjom defile—the Turkish commander with 
hhis Georgian guide passed- by Pervana Gul (Lake Toporovan—in. 
Georgian tha-parvana, "butterfly lake,") and descended upon Jurji- 
Qal‘sh (Gori) by the paths through the Trialetian mountains, Th 
ference to the ruins of Triala (.c. Trialeti—the name of the adjoining 
mountains) may be to the celebrated town of Samshwildé in the 
neighbouring-valley of the Ktzia, From Gori, Lala Mustafa had an 
easy march to Tiflis. In his rear the Jagelis, who had been engaged 
during the previous two years in a struggle against the Persians, 
captured and delivered to the Turks the remaining Meskhian 
fortresses, which were held for the Shah by Kokola Shaliqashvili, » 
nephew of the late Shah Tahmasp's Georgian wife (Brosset 1, i, 
p. 216 et se9.). 
6. Other Names, pp. 138-75.—{1) p. 140. “The Georgian prince 
Sulmas" may be Koiar Amilakhori, who delivered Antahan to the 
‘Turks. (2) “The Lake of Essekia”” may well be Lake Gik Chai, 
‘as Mr, Lo Strange suggests, since the valleys of the Borchalu and the 
‘Akstafa at the northern head of the lake, were alveays two of the main 
outes of invasion into Georgia, In tho region of the former river 
‘wore the two fortresses of Tomanis (Dbanis) and Lori, which are 
‘mentioned so frequently in Don Juan's pages, The author's statement, 
that Lake Essckia was on the marches of the Prince of Bashachuk 
(Imereti) and Prince Gori (Gurieli) is, of course, wide of the mark. 
(3) p. 142, The Perekorsks are the Perekop Tatars, a name by which 
‘contemporary writers frequently referred to the Tatars of the Crimea. 
(4) p. 153. The Shamkhal of Tarku was not a Christian, but a 
Mussulman, (6) pp. 174-5, Altun Ql'ah = Akhaltailkhé, It is 
difficult to understand Don Juan and the Turkish sources quoted by 
yon Hammer employing this form, particularly as later Turkish 
iters use the form Ahiska, Qal'ah is a literal translation of 
“taikhé”. Bub “akhali"” in Georgian means “new, and “altun." 
“gold” in Turkish. ‘The city was wealthy, deri 
from the slave-trade, and at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the population was estimated at 40,000 (see Lynch, Armenia : Travels 
f and Studies, i, p. 68). Probably the Turkish “ altun ” is an approach 
to “akhali”, (6) p. 174-5, Kliska, 1 am unable to identify. Tt 
may be Khertvis, a stronghold on the way from Akhalkalaki to 
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[Alcaltxikhé, or possibly a point on the direct: way from ‘the latter 
place to Andahan. 

Georgiana atthe Persian Court:—The presence of lake numbers 
of Georgians at the Persian Court and in the Persian service is a 
phenomenon which dates from Sassanian times, The Georgian and 
prewian royal houses frequently intermarried, and Georgian princes 
Feld important positions such as the governorships of Tsfahan and 
Herat, Don Juan (p. 208) notes that Shah Abbas soon after his 
cceasion “took into his service to form ‘his bodyguard 12,000 
Georgians, renegudes”, and Chardin states thet there is scarce 
+ Gentleman in Pernia, whose Mather is mot a Georgian or» Circassian 
Woman; to begin with the King who commonly is « Georgian oF 
wGiroansian by the Mother's side” (Chardin, Argonaut el» PP» 183-4). 
‘There ia not space here to enquire into the complicated question of 
Tne Persian Guceeason, to which reference ix made in Chapies iv of 
Pack Ir of Don Juan, It is worth noting, however, that the ‘Sharnkhal 
aon ot "a Georgian noble as described by Don Juan, but the head 
Uf the Turcoman and Sunni party (Gee von Hammer, French ed, vii 
Wp. 70 ot ae), and he was oppose at court by the Georgian relations 
PP ah Tahmasps wife, the mother of Shah Khudé-banda, who was 
daughter of Othar Shaliqashvil, a power noble ‘of Samtzkhé, 
Haydar Mirza was a nominé of the Georgian party, ‘md Isa Khan, 
ravelative, was none other than Tés6, the younger brother of ‘Alexander, 
sa he favourite of the dead Shah Tabmasp (see p- 142) Hoydar 
wn mmurdered at the instance of the Shamkhal, who then rained to 
he throne Ismail—a youth suspected by his father of Sunni tendencies 
(el. also Broseet 11, iy p. 84, note 7). Iemail wae murdered in 1578, 
tery yas succeoded by the blind Shah Khudi-bonda, grandson of 
via Shaligashvili, ‘The influence of the Shaliqnebvilis ot Quzvin 
tad been strong, in the declining years of Shab Tahmasp, and it was 
ee esaution of his brotherin-law, Waraza Shaligashvil, by Dédis- 
Tmédi, which caused Shah Tahmasp to ravage Samtekhé in 1974 
(Gf. Broasat, Hl. de ta Gs, Uy iy p. 108). Shab Khudé-handa was 
ie inated by his Shatigadhvili mother, and her hostiity, 10 the 
SJeqeis aoay explain the readiness of Dédis-Imé and her sons to 
side with the Turks. 

ie Kart king Simon had in 1560 been deposed. by Shah Tehenwep 
in favour of his brother David (Da'ud Khan), a dissipated and futile 
jndividual, Simon hod been imprisoned at Alamut (Qahqshab) 
it bad been subsequently liberated by Shah Ismail, presumably 
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‘Decause he was considered hostile to the Shaliqashvili faction (1676), 
After the failure of David to offer effective resistance to the Turks, 
and with the invasion of Shirvan by Lala Mustafé, the Persian Court 
decided to profit by the military capacity and courage of Simon. 
‘According to the History of Kartli* as Shah Khudé-banda was taking 
no measures, his mother, who was daughter of Othar Shaliqashvili, 
wrapped a sword in a woman's veil, and sent it to King Simon, 
according to the Georgian custom, with the message, ‘Take which 
‘you will of the two, and go into your country to make war against 
the Turks.’ Simon was given 9,000 tumans and all the Georgian. 
prisoners, and entering Georgia in the autumn of 1578 he recaptured 
Lori, Gori, and other places from the Turks. His brother David 
fled to Stambul, where he died soon afterwards (Brosset II, i, pp. 35-T)- 








ON W. SCHMIDT'S MUNDA-MON-KHMER COMPARISONS, 
(DORS AN “AUSTRIC" FAMILY OF LANGUAGES EXIST?) 


By W. F. pe Huvusy 


W, Scena? has established, as is well known, a new family 
+ of human speech, termed by him the ‘“ Austric” family, 
It was constituted by joining an “ Austronesian” and an ‘* Austro- 
asiatic ” group of languages ; the latter term was coined by Schmidt 
‘when he found that the Mon-Khmer anel some other languages of the 
East are kindred to the Munda languages of India, 

‘Schmidt's treatise on the matter was declared by some scholars 
to be “masterly ", whereas others, so Prayluski, advised reserve.t 
‘As matter of fact, the existence of an “ Austric"” family of 
languages—the most widely diffused on earth—is actually uncontested, 

‘hat the morphology and the grammar of the Munda and the 
Mon-Khmer languages are quite different, is admitted by W. Schmidt 
himself ‘Thus he based tho relationship upon some similarities in 
phonetics, on the tse of infixes in both Ianguages, and on the results 
ho obtained by comparing words, 

We do not intend to deal hero either with the errors Schmidt has 
‘made concerning the first point, nor with the fact that the part played 
by the infixes is somewhat different in the Mupda and Mon-Khmer 
groups; at present we shall occupy ourselves only with his word- 
comparisons. 

‘And even here we shall desist from disclosing the numerous 
comparisons which have no value, either because he was comparing 
‘onomatopavics, or because the compared Santali words are not original, 
but borrowed ones, W, Schmidt has undertaken to show that many 
Santali words are nothing else but some prefixed forms of Mon, Khmer, 
Baknar, Stieng, Khasi, and Nicobar bases, and for the Santali ones he 
‘used Campbell's dictionary *; our exclusive purpose at the present is 
to show that with no other means but the same dictionary the contrary 
of his conclusions can be proved just as well, ie, that the words Schmidt 
‘presumed to be prefixed forms are suffzed ones, having absolutely nothing 
to do with the Khmer, elc., words he quotes. 

1m Mail's Ler Langues de Monde. 

1X notable one, the placing in Muga of the geaitive im front inated of post. 
poning i, tke all the other compared languages, W. Schmidt tried to explain by an 
Tatuence exercised by the eurrounding Dravidian and ibeto-Barman tonguet- 

TA: Campbell, A’ Santali Bngiah Dictionary, Pokhin, 1890. 
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And it will astonish many, just as it has surprised the writer, that 
at least in some eases this has not occurred to W. Schmidt himself. 
‘The numbers in brackets quoted before the comparisons are the 
‘numbers of Schmidt's word-zroups, as they appear in his celebrated 
work, Die Mon-Khmer-Valker, ein Bindeglied swischen Volkern 
Zentralasiens und Austronesiens (Braunschiceig, 1906). We shall ust 
‘the same abbreviations as he does there, and shall write for Khmer 
Khm, Mon M, Bahnar B, Stieng 8, Khasi Kha, and Nicobar N. 
Where he has altered Campbell's spelling we shall acoept Schmidt's 
transeription. 


1. (288) milap concord, harmony, agreement, reconciliation, was 
connected by W. Schmidt with B lip sufficient, suitable—But 
Camphell’s dictionary could show him also mil affection, regard, 
fondness, harmony, agreement, absence of friction, friendship, milau 
‘to mix, to unite, to reconcile, to cause concord, to get, to receive, 
‘milug, milwa desire, affection, fondness, regard, mili mivi concord, 
harmony, agreement, to consult, to scheme; thus there is no case 
for a root Vip. 

2, (256) gorom warm, hot was connected with $ ram hot, tepid, 
S mram tepid, further (on Schmidt's p. 146) with M gra’ overripe, 
B dra to dey on the fire, in the sun, Kha érah pink, yellow-brown — 
‘The dictionary shows also garmao, gharmao to become heated, to 
perspire, to warm to one’s work, to exert oneself, to wake up, a6 ® 
Inxy man to work, garma garmi to become heated, to perspire through. 
‘exertion, gormi, garmi gonorrhwa, or any urethral discharge: all 
pointing towards a root gor instead of a root ram. 

4, (212) gomok together, in a body, gomkuo to assemble, to gather 
togother, all together, in a body || 8 mdk much, * Khm mak to come, 
to approach—The Santali words haye no connection with mak, their 
root is gom, as shown by gham ghum all together, in a crowd, with 
rush, jomka gumki all together, in a body, unanimously, guma Gumi 
together, united, gamke united or grown together, as two fruits, 
fingers, ete., amha gumki in company, in knots, in a gang, in a party, 
in w group, gomble to assemble, to make into a bunch, ghumblai 
(mente) in a body, in a covey, all together as one, 

4. (276) alod-paloé wearied, worn out, exhausted || Kha loit 
to sot free, to separate, N et-léé the shed skin of a snake, N e-lashana 


4 As was said in the introduction, we shall not examine hore if milap or any’ 
other word quoted by Schmidt is rally Santali or botrowed (e.g. Aryan). 
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to shed the skin.—Campbell's alapala to be wearied, to be tired, to be 
worn out, as with illness, work, te, ala, gli tired, wearied, run down 
‘mentally and physically, alap-olap to be fatigued, to be exhausted, 
‘to be worn out, faint, etc,, show that we are faced with suffixed forms 
of a root which has nothing to do with the shed skin of a snake”, 
the et-lag of Nicobar. 

5. (324) husiar intelligent, cautious, smart, sly | Khm sasier to 
walk carefully, B fer to advance imperceptibly, 8 viér to pass before, 
Kha siar craftily—husigr is a suifixed form of hus, los consciousness, 
sense. 

5B. (65) kedak to break, to break off « piece, « picoe ; tobe finished, 
to be ended || Khm étk to let off, to leave-—On the next page of the 
dictionary keéet to break, to break into picoes, to smash, to real off, 
makes a root heé evident. 

7 (258) saprum completely, fully, entirely || M ri enough.—sabar 
to finish, to complete, to put the finishing touches on, agbit to be 
perfect, to be complete, perfect, complete, excellent, supot good, 
‘excellent, subilg well, excellent, opportune, convenient, make any 
connection with « root ri more than doubtful, 

8, (156) hadui-hadui shaggy, bushy, ax hair |] Kh kanduy tail, 
Kha snok-lyndui hanging down.—Soe in the dictionary hodgo hai 
shaggy. ‘Thus the root is had, no connection existing, with & root dui 

9. (803) lewer-lewer to shake up and down, to move up and down, 
opposite moving from side to wide ax a pendulum |] B wir to stir 
( herumschiitteln ").—A few lines higher the dictionary shows also 
Jewe-lewe to shake, to tremble, to be loose, to beafraid, to bend slightly ; 
further, we read lewak-lewak, lawak-lawak and lawan-lawan to shake, 
to hang dangling, to jerk up and down, to spring, to vibrate, ‘Thus 
the connection with wir does not exist. 

10, (316) gsit to dic down, as plants in winter, to be exhausted, 
to unwind, peset-peset unpalatable, insipid, unappetizing, unrelishable, 
sit to be exhausted, finished, nothing remaining (as in “the water is 
dried up”) || Khm mesiet valueless, Khm set pale colour, Khim paiviet 
entirely abandoned —The root of gsif appears also in oso to become 
‘emaciated, to become lean, and in wsat to be exhausted, as soil, insipid, 
‘8 food, faded, ax flower, to lose strength; in usfaha exhausted, 












So phonetic change of r to kor A is known in Santall. 
‘as terminal sound becomes often &, e.g. man = mak to ct 
ok tittle, ete. 
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insipid, faded.—peset has perhaps the same root as basi stale, fusty, 
‘baake left over the previous meal, fusty, stale, unfinished —sif 
connected with a “drying up”, as shown by sitha tasteless, weak, 
pithless, dry, juiceless, exhausted, as soil, sifhog to be over dry. ‘Thus 
only connection of sif with Khm set is possible. ie, the latter may be 

‘8 loan-word in Khm. 

11. (42) digié to misgive, to doubt, to bode ill, to ‘suspect; to 
offend || Khm daigié to injure ('* verletzen”, but the Khm word 
means “to collide”), B gigek to tickle—It is regrettable that — 
W. Schmidt has not noticed in the very next line of the dictionary 
digthg doubt, suspicion, uncertainty ; further digak to be in doubt ; 
doubtful, uncertain ; proofs for a root dig instead Schmidt's gf, gek 

12. (06) ledok one leg injured, to limp on one foot, lodok-loéok 
to spring up and down, as anything long and pliant if unsupported, 
to shake ; to vibrato, springy || Khm khéak to limp.—For lodok-loéok 
‘& second form appears in the dictionary, lodoe-lodoe ; for look we 
find laéak-luéuk not to put the ball of the foot to the ground when 
walking owing to tho presence of a sore, thorn, ete. ‘Thus no connection. 
with a root éak exists, 

18. (90) éefak to slap || M tak to strike, Khm fafok “ buttre In 
erécelle (to sound a rattle)—The root ix undoubtedly the 
onomatopasic dxf, daf. See datai-éuué, éia-éatet noise produced by 
slippers hitting the heel when walking (imitative), éafok-afok sound 
‘8 of a dog lapping, eef-oe sound of cracking or rendling, 

14, (342) buhel to flow, to float away, hehe to wear away (as rats 
eat up a place) ; to wash or float away, as dirt, dust, froth, ete,, on 
or mixed with, water || Khm hel to swim, M Ai to drift, to swim.— 
At first sight the connection appears as a very convincing one. But 
the root of buhe is also found in bohi flowing, bohao to be floated away; 
to blow as wind ; to run, as the king’s writ, bahi flowing, running, as 
‘opposed to stagnant, buhi dak running water, ete—hehel (hehclok) 
seems to be the so-called repetitive form of a Santali her to wear away, 
to trim, prune, 

15, (839) bohor-bohor rippling sound of water || Khm ir, 8 hor 
to flow, Kha ¢iid hur-hur gurgling (of water)—The root is the same 
which we saw in the preceding group. 

16, (115) dafom Xo seize with the claws or pincers as crabs, 
scorpions, etc, || 8 tam to seize, to hold, M tim a trap.—Two 
lines higher one can read in the dictionary dafo the claws ot pincers 
of erabs. ‘Thus no connection exists with a root tom, the root is dat, 






















11. (82) dato the claws or pincers of erabs, ete. || B béta instrument 
for the removing of the grains from cotton —See the preceding group. 
18, (99) oted to break by striking with something, as a stone 





castration, ofeé to open, to gape, a3 a ripe pod, or as roasted grain, 
with or without a noise, to burst, pefed to snip off, to break off, to 
break off with the fingers, to nip off, as a twig or small branch, sefeg 
tohusk dhan the first time || Mak, to burst, Khm (dé, (€érent, fracture, 
B hitek, § téé to break, N tk-haha to tear (cloth), N tk-Ag to break 
(rope, cane), N ettaéhang to husk, Kha pldil to open, to separate— 

‘All this also looks at first very striking, but hofeg is a suffixed form 
of an onomatopceic kof ax shown by kutQm to hammer, to drive in 
or give a blow with a hammer or mallet, to fell as an ox, hofok to tap 
8 pieco of burning wood, to knock off the ashes, hofap to rap, to make 
a rapping or tapping sound, ete,—ofed is « sullixed form of the root of, 
‘as shown by ofak to remove, to put out of the way, to uncover, to 
‘open, as n book, to remove a covering, lid, ete,, to turn over —pete has 
‘a root pef (probably an onomatopavic also), as shown by peter applied 
to any short clicking or cracking sound, pufak to strip off or remove 
the outer covering, as the bark of a tree ; to break or injure a smooth 


‘of the akin ; to bare, as a field of its crop, grass, eto., phuf to separate, 
to break off from, to be unpaired, to become odd, as one of w pair, the 
other having died, phat (mente) with a sound ax of a tear, split or 
crack,—vefed is the same as sefed to pierce, to penetrate, ‘Thus nothing 
remains of Schmidt's whole group to prove a connection with Khm. 
ete, words. 

19. (117) Awam to hammer, to drive in or give a blow with a 
hammer or mallet, to fell, as an ox || Khm (d to hammer, to forge, 
8 fm to knock oneself (really, to butt, as oxen), B tém to hammer, to 
forge, Kha tem to beat. See the preceding group ; further kofa to shake, 
Knock or brush, kufgsi a hammer; the Santali word has nothing 
common with a root fam. 

20, (81) dakar-dakur (Campbell gives dakar-gukur, dakar-dukur) * 
to shake, to jolt, to waddle, takur (Schmidt's to hang loosely, but I 


1 Rey. B. 0. Bodding, the greatest authority for Santali, informs us that 
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to rupture by beating the seminal ducts instead of 


‘a flower, eto, ; to rub off, peel off, or remove « portion, as 





‘dictionary is far from being # safe guide for separation of the pure 
ind the cacuminals. Further the rendering of the vowels is not. always 








“a 


‘could not find the word in Campbell) |) B kokdr to be anxious, S kur 
to knead, to jostle,—No connection with Band $; the Santali root 
is the onomatopmio dak, dak, duk, duk, as shown by Campbell's 
@hakar-dhokor, dhakar-dhokor to wobble, to roll or heave when walking, 
to lift up the whole side with foot, dhakor-thakor the sound produced 
by shaking anything as a door, etc., rattling, dhakué to have sexual 
intercourse, to copulate ; to shake the loins, deket to loosen by shaking, 
as a post fixed in the ground, dhak-dlhak, dhak dhakok to palpitate, 
throb, go pit-a-pat, flutter, ete. 

21. (83) dakal-dakal to move the body, as Santali girls when 
dancing; to shake, as when sitting in a fast train; to move, as the 
adipose tissue on the bodies of some fat women || B Adkol strongly 
heaving waves, N éakal-hata to dart (snake).—A root kal cannot come 
into question; the root is probably the same as shown for the 
preceding group, an interchange of the terminal r and 1 is as common 
in Santali as in many other languages. 

22. (41) dagak-dagak by jerks, by switches || Khm guk little cuffs, 
8 fok to give a cufl—No connection exists with a root gu, gok; as 
shown by dagardagar by jerks, jerkingly, daymayao to. shake, 
confuse; to be dizzy. (Perhaps the same root as in the two preced- 
ing groups.) 

23. (269) sorlok to run into, to pierce, as a thorn or any other 
sharp pointed object, to enter craftly || N hulok-hata to pierce through 
the heart, ?M luk to run against somebody,—The Santali root is sor, 
as shown by surué to insert, to go into or among, to bore his way, 
surwh to bore a hole in a rock for blasting, a hole bored in a rock for 
blasting, sursa a disease affecting cattle, perforation of palate. 

24. (240) surwh || Khm rit, to excavate, to hollow, S ru a cavern, 
8 G&ndruh bore-worm, M karoh a groove—The root is sur and not 
rw, as shown by the previous group. 

25. (S11) guswi-gusvh alone and silent || Kha sit-sui deep solitude, 
—Campbell’s parallel form gusur-gusur contradicts any such con 
nection. 

26. (170) bunum a white ant-hill || Khm bhrid mountain, hill— 
The examples in Campbell, such as bunwn dhopo an ant-hill (where 
dhopo is « hillock), and bunum eiga the queen white ant (where eiga 
is mother), prove that bunwm does not refer to the “ mountain” but 
to the insect. 

27. (166) duldul globular, in form like an air-bubble, globular and 
hollow ; swim of fish || B dédul float in the air (“ schweben in der 
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.—“ Swim of fish” has here nothing to do with “float in the 
air”, but with the air bubbles which characterize the former. 

28, (145) hudié small, young || Khm déh dwarf, monster 
(“ Missgeburt ”), B dea, side little finger, little toe, Kha dain to cut 
off (* abschneiden ”)—The entry hudu hudué, a very small quantity 
or piece, points towards hud as the root. 

29. (229) gayum to finish, all, the whole, stump and rump || B 
Aaium to collect, to amass. —But in connection with gayum Campbell 
also quotes gayup. % 

30. (29) tulkup short and branchy, as a tree; to bend, as ears of 
grain, when ripe ; short, as hair || B kip to bend the head profoundly, 
5 kup to overthrow.—A few lines further tulpa, tulpi, having short hair ; 
Jow and short branched, as a tree, bring the proof for a root ful. 

31. (297) lerwa to bend over or down, to sulk || Khm Khwe to 
alter (“andern"), Khm pawe to turn oneself away from, B ué to twist, 
cross-wise—Campbell quotes Jeriea, and at the same time also lerwak to 
incline to one side of the neck, linr to bend over, backwards or down- 
‘wards, laren crooked, applied to trees, lorkoé to hang down, as the head 
of a child who can’t hold its neck stiff, instances which point towards 
a root ler instead of a root we, ué as supposed by Schmidt. 

32, (89) digo-dogo lazy, slothful ; a sluggard || B 99 to wait— 
Campbell’s dogdog, dogdogo heavy, indisposed to move, as one who has 
gorged himself with food, dagdogo a feeling of want of elasticity in the 
body, languid, inert, as one gorged with food ; to lounge about, prove 
that no connection with a root gf exists. 

33. (225) lomol-dak to be wearied, worried, bothered, annoyed || B 
mot in a bad temper.—tomel, tumul means marrow and dak water ; 
tumul dakenteea his marrow bas become water, he has become enfecbled, 
wearied. 

34, (265) tele to gather with the hand and put back into the mortar 
the rice or other grain which has eseaped when being husked, cleaned, 
or pounded || Khm preleh to collect in handfuls, B leh, pleh to collect 
and detach, $ pléh to collect, N haléah-hatg to search—Thus tele isin. 
some way “ to refill”. Campbell quotes thul to complete, to get ready, 
entire, complete, undiminished, thele-thele ample, more than sufficient, 
1s food, tultulao full to the brim, folfolao, titilao to be superabundant,, 
to be tense, to be congested, to be more than enough, ete. It is evident 
that no connection with a root Ieh exists. 

35. (238) larwi-laruh, lapailapah to dangle, to hang loosely, as 
the tongue of a bell, or the loose coupling of a wagon, to sway back- 
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wards and forwards, as the tongue of a bell || Khm anran, anruh to 
dangle, $ é2ran in suspense, Kha éynman to move hither and thither — 
“As we see, Schmidt takes the Santali words for prefixed forms of the 
roots rai, rif. But it may be inferred from Campbell's larkué to hang, 
loosely, to dangle ; to move ot bent as a limb, lgrw the tongue of a 
ell, lipa-loro loosely, as well as from many other instances, that lar 
is tho root. 

96, (87) dekhit with eyes open, deliberately || Khm hit to fix, to 
determine. —Compare with dekhense let me see, dekhaok to be seen, to 
‘appear, to come into view. ‘ 

‘$7, (152) landup to fall in, to collapse || M dip to get aground, as 
‘a ship, Khm dab low, below.—One line higher stands landup to fall, to 
collapie. Seo further landhu to cause to lay flat, us growing ‘rain, 
‘gras, ete, to lay low, to break or transgress, ax w LAW. 

88, (87) gatok to stick to, to adhero, as olay fo the feet || B tok 
to communicate (“sich mitteiten "), Kha tak to besmear, Kha hylah 
to touch-—No connection whatever with tok, tah ; seo gefke adhesiv' 
aticky, as wot ola 

‘30, (40) fege-tege to pull, to pull at, to pull out, asa piece of elastic || 
Khm gis to dig up (“aufgeaben"), to clewr away (" cs 
8 gohi outwarcs.—Seo in the dictionary (aogar elustio, ? Yagor Large. 

40, (216) hamuf to lie down with the arms round, to nestle, as a 
child in its mother’s bosom || N’ mut to lio hidden.—With Agmut the 
form hambut is also quoted by the dictionary. 

41. (345) (lahas)-nahas to dissipate || Khm huos to pase beyond, 
M hah to overtlow.—As shown by Campbell fahas-nahas is a jingle, 

42, (77) ganjat (jovijal) anxiety, trouble, embarrassment, 
difficulty, strait || Khm gat, gul hit (“Stoss”), wound (really 

—That gaig is the root appears from gavige to stagger, faint 
from hunger, ghaijati emaciated (through fever), ghaiighat, gharighot 
distress, worry, gonge slim, thin, poor, govifroé thin, slim, poor, eto. 

43. (142) deg the second ploughing of a field which is across the first 
|| Khm kandéé chips, splinters, Kha dait to bite, to gnaw, to itch. 
We find the same deé (with the é as usually voiced) in Campbell's doga 
second growth, second brew. ‘The root is the same as in the Aryan 
desar, desra second, another; it has nothing to do with “ splinters 
or with a “ gnawing ”, 

44, (391) dahok envy, spite, malice || Khm kihok anger, B hok 
easily inclined to anger, N hyd-/gtd to scold—All these conneotions 












do not exist, dahol is a’suffixed form of dah envy. enmity, ill-will. 
~~ 
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15, (95) katié small, insignificant, young, Guréfud stunted, woes: 
sized, butuf short, applied to the ears of rice, outs, wheat, ete, pees 
peed, pidé-pidé small, applied to children, hndod ‘small twig, « piece 
reveal about the thickness of « lend pencil, dug small, dwasfch, 
lagadug smal, young, det stall || Khim ftuot a {itile (*wenist”), 
‘id do,,¢ad small klein"), M dot small, Kha Rhyrdiat stall & Tittle, 
Kha Alipndit a little— 

"A largo group indeed, and Schmidt does not fail to infer miny 
things from it (see p. 100, footnote). But he overlooked in Campbell 
many words showing. kaf as the root for hap, such as Fotlo, kutli 
ey ah, Klago bagho short anc long, small and large, wnequa Khato 
see ahort, to be in want, to be insuficient, knfir Yess than suficien’ 
halon smal, dumps. The root of urdu appears in Gordie stunted, 
pry, blasted, blighted, shrivelled, ¢éurué to give, oF PVE down in 
reall quantities, fura, durgg small, stunted in growth, te, —butg 
Ir aot tt, the same as in bdr, butur child uta, bute short ih 
ature, dumpy, dvcarish, bofkof a low hill, « Tange mound, eto—We 
Mia the root of peded and pid in pedo short, dwasishy pile hort, 
ih, Tow, durapy, and we wlvo find for pidig-piti w yarian® fort) 
idir-pidir—baded figures in Campbell also in the form of kuduet, 
ae the root cannot be dai-—Finally the connection dad. i det 
had Mt dot, ete, can be also a fortuitous one ; see Magyar de which 
hhns the same meaning, ic. little, as a child. 

46, (28) mesal to mix, to adulterate || Khim rusal violent 
(heftig’) movement —Schmidt has omitted to consider on the same 
‘page and in the same column mesao to mix, est mis fo HRs to mingle, 
re mfuse, and an another page isd, aviaif to be mixed, as two herds 
of cattle, eto. 

AT, (219) tirmig to twist, to squeeze oF rub between # finger and the 
thumb || Khm meé, mié pincer” (to pinch) —See in the dictionary 
tisko to rub in the hands, to twist by rubbing in the palms ofthe hand, 
rrneth the exes, ‘The root is not med, mid, hut tr, the same as in lre 
to anoint wit nd turmeric (i.e. to rub). 

48. (266) halak to: ‘be ruined, to be destitute, to oe in want of the 
rnecenavine of life; destruction, ruin, difficulty | Khm lak-to abanslon, 
to reject, N ok-al-hang to avoid.—Campbell's hale dae, hale fan to 
vo tieate, to be in want, to be necly, mecessitous, pinched, 



































Foran interchange of Santali and j seal doredoo = ido doping ot 
ater cembak = bomino to ansemble, as-2hau = phaw-gha in crows or 
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straightened, perplexed, and ? hular to destroy, to consume, to lay 
waste, point a root hal and not a root lak. 

49, (178) gapit to sleep, to close the eyes, gilpit to blink with the 
eyes, unable to open the eyes to the full, éhapit secret || Khm pit to 
cover, to lay on, Khm papit to conceal, S pdt to lime, to lay on, B pit 
to press on something. The Santali words are not prefixed forms of 
‘a root pit, they are all suffixed forms, and it suffices again merely 
to turn over Campbell’s pages to find the proofs for it. ‘Thus we see 
there ghap-ghap very sleepy, drowsy ; gilip to blink as one who has 
Jooked on the sun ; éhapkao to crouch, to keep out of sight, dhapkaote 
seoretly, stealthily. 

0, (105) betedi-beten talkative, to snap at, to reply testily || Khm 
dren tain-tain to blab—As shown in the dictionary by bafa to blab, 
to blunder, etc., and bafai-bafan to snap at, to reply testily, the root 
is bet. 

Bl. (94) tala (Campbell writes tela’) thirst, to thirst, to be 
thirsty || M shan thirsty, ? Kha than-an to hunger—The root is (et 
‘and not fai, as shown by teloas to be thirsty. 

52. (292), golom to plaster a wattle wall with clay || B lém, lim 
to roll up (“rollen”), to pack up, S 16m, lom to varnish, to oil, M slé 
to cover over, to overspread, Khm ghla to clothe (* bekleiden ”), 
to cover over.—See galat to stick, to adhere, to press against. 

53. (234) gari to rain || M barai to sprinkle (“ besprengen ”) 
to scatter abroad (“ ausstreuen””), Khm bry to seatter, to let gush.— 
Campbell's dictionary, which was used by Schmidt to show all his 
connections, is crowded with words attesting the root gar :—ghar-ghar, 
ghar-ghar pelting, as rain, ghoro-ghoro applied to the sound of falling 
‘or dripping water, ghoroe-ghoroe sound of wind and rain, gir 
Ghiri-Ghiri to trickle down, goro to drop, to trickle, to leak, gorok, 
Gorop coring out of water, as through the embankment of'a dam, 
Ghar-ghar to issue as water from a spring, garna a spring of water, ete. 
5A. (267) miluk-giluk miserable, woebegone, wretched looking, 
poor and wasted || Khm ghlwk, ghlak suffocated (‘*erstickt ” 
stated in the introduction, we shall-abstain from inquiring into the 
jiolugical value of Schmidt’s connections and quote exclusively 

thus we find there for miluk: mirlua sad, 




















-iluk. 
55, (247) dere shrill, discordant, scorching, as the sun’s rays || 
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Khun pia, § réh, B Soren dry, B kre very dry Kha snrain rotten 
Bn Seo in Campbell Garo-éarof scorching, smarting (es ‘the sun), 
uraing, gharlacfhar scorching, as the heat of the sun OF & fire, 
fierce? 

36, (60) rangap thin, slim || B Adp to sink and fll, Khm raidp 
‘to become still and to be extinguished, Kha Aop to sink under. 
( Original meaning of all the forms: ‘ to become lighter, weaker. 
Schmitt.) The Santali root is rag, the same as in rakden tall, 
tall and slim, rankar, rankur high, tall.® 

3, (61) Batol escape, salvation, rest, reepite || Kho Gol to reject. 
(“ verwerfon”), to leave in the Turch—Campbell quotes also baéon. 
Seo there further baélao to preserve, to save, to escape, to depend on, 
basicao to save, to escape.® r 

58, (146) gadut disobedient, self-willed, obstinate, lany || B dae 

to hold fast, to hinder.—See gador disobedient, obstinate, gandi@ 
lazy, sluggish, slow. 
19, (198) dabot to restrain, to forbid, to keep unde | 1 interdict, 
Gobot to attach property under a warrant, 19 sequestrate || B bat, 
porto embank, to press together, to hold fast, S batt close up 
(eimachlessen"), Kh bat to hold fast "The root of dabot appears 
tthe dictionary in dob, dobon to prohibit, to Tay on ‘embargo 01, 
interdict, dabri to keep under, check, s0old, oppress, despise, threaten, 
ddabruf to restrain, to put down, to quiet, ‘ete-—Concerning gobot, we 
find fubod to attach, to sequestrate, to restrain, 10 forbid, to distrain, 
ubio to overpower, to restrain, to set down, to snub, jobao, jobdhao, 
Gobo, gabun to overpower, to overcome; 19 render powerless; 85 
many instances for a root gob. 

“E175 éalpek sunk, subsided, hollow, as the bridge of the nose |} 
Khm pen flat, finttencs, $ pin to press on ‘something —The examples 
prousit by Campbell, as dpe mii hollow nosey Pe mi flat-nosed, 
depe flat, fattened, Gepre, éepred pusrnosed, flat-nosed, éepel fat, low, 
a ridge of a rice field, are as many proofs for 6 r008 éelp, éep-* 

61. (326) pasar to open, to unfold, to spread out, to distend, to 
expand, to increas || M gosow to be sloping —But what about pasnao 





ich, 








rare ao to acparate, dre = ere tobe angry, hare = harmad raacally, ete 
S00 on eae the 1a daple = pe to Hat, dundli — dnd ‘ald, aikhlame 
= rithgu to toach, ete 
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to spread, to disperse, and pasante, pasanti to spread, to scatter, to 


‘begin, to have in hand ? Thus the root is clearly pas. 

62. (827) sisirau to start, to shiver, to quake with fear, pasir 

to break up and spread, as water falling on a hard surface, to fly off, 
as sparks, spray, to spatter, ete. || M kasi to tremble, Kha sir dizzy, 
Khm éai’ér to winnow, N kosi-hana to sift grain, N poit-ngh trouble, 
worry, disturb.—The root of sixirau is sixi, see susi-rume, suneau to 
hitter, the sound produced through the teeth when ehittering or 
shivering, sisi-sisi to whistle through the teeth. (For the root pax in 
‘pasir, seo the preceding group.) 
(106) hefet to annoy, irritate, provoke; means of provoking, 
_gotet to touch (‘ beriihren”), kanfet (Konfet) to stick in the throat, 
to choke, retet, riddet to crush, to jam, to squeeze || B patit to ask 
urgently, S tit to press, to lace (*schnitren "), Khim fit to touch, to 
join closely, Khm pretit to lace tightly, M diit to rub into powder.— 
Not the slightest connection exists between the Santali words and 
‘the ones compared with them: it is enough to consilt Campbell's 
dictionary to disclose it. We find there for the root of hetet, fet, 0s 
shown by hut-hut close, oppressive, and hantao, handkao * to annoy, 
to bother, further hudgu dugur to annoy, trouble —gofet does not appear 
at all in the dictionary, but I find godak to touch one to call 
his attention.—kanfet is a suffixed form of kanta the throat.—The root 
of retet,ridet will be disclosed by vet topet chock full, crammed, compact, 
packed closely, retepete packed closely, crowded, pressed together, 
compact, rofag to squeeze out or strain by squeezing, to wring ont, 

64, (279 les long, tall || M gatin to lengthen, M ylin, N 
éalin long, B drih-holin longevity (Grih to live)—See ghal long, tall. 

65. (298) éewak to break or chop, to cut through by chopping || 
M kuwak a half, B uak space between two columns, $ wak to keep open. 
—Campbell’s éewes to break, to snap shows that the connection does 
not exist. 

66. (89) safak-sufuk sound of nibbling, ripping, dripping or 
dropping || Khm tak sound of trickling drops, N pattk-tu to fall, to 
drop, M galak-éch to tumble,—safar-sufur sound of nibbling, safpat to 
make a slight noise (imitative) shows the onomatopmic saf as the root, 

67. (813) gusué, ghusud to push oneself in between, to force a way 
in, to make a way for yneself by pushing into or aside || B so¢ sting of 


me scorpion. —See ghus-ghus internally, ghasen, 




























gasen amidst, amongs 


+ For the elision othe nasal x see the footnote to No, 57 
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68, (101) sufug to search for by feeling with the fngets & by 
removing of iting small objets. (As in" He is ishing out the bits of 
a") {I Khm fuoé to touch, to reach, sticky, Khm ¢amwaé » drop, 
B ane to trickle down, S tuiédik, a drop, Kha tid to flow, Kha 





syntaid slippery, stiky—The root is suf. See ruth little, a pinch, 
werain, autrug small, insignfiant, ¢ awgik to-iaquite, 1 era to 





inquire, to inquire into, to investigate. 

59, (86) lak, potak to detach, to peel off (*ablasen, abstreien "it 
B tak to take off, to tum aside, M Rhaldk to tear away, Km ‘ak 
husks (of tice)—Onee more the connection is non-existent; the root 
of éotak (to pee off, to become detached, to be splintered, te ‘be rubbed 
Sif) appear also in dito scale of, to come off in iakes: 0 OP 
the pods of leguminous plants when ripe and the seeds fall out; (-ak 
tnd if being most common Santali suffixes) — peak (the same 8 Pas 
jrour No. 18) figures also in the form prfor and no interchange of ak 
{nto an r occurs in Santali. 

“70. (110) laeplfep weak, only able to breathe || Khim tiep 
<< qvovte (fruits) ”, Khim ketip embryonal frait-—Sehmidt could see in 
Campbell's dictionary only two lines higher: Tetes-peted weak, 
ranted, fecble and lean ; further, this immediately in the Tine 
following, ltep-ldep, Ieler-paler wear, feeble and emacinte ‘Then he 
could read letrokill-conditioned, lowe il-conditioned, ir weal, 
srvainted and feeble, Zaflaka lean, emaciated, feeble, poor; as melt 
proofs fora root Lt, because once more no connection whatever exists 
With the Khmer words adduced by Schmidt. 











Only the lack of space prevents us from continuing our demons 
stration here. Otherwise many more instances could be given of 
W. Schmidt's errors. 

We do not want to assert that there are no common elements 
between Santali and Khmer, ete., ete., but they are very few: further, 
coven a part of them relates to terms connected with the ‘manifestations 
st evilization, thus they are probably loan-words. 

aeaarnatrer of fact, W. Schmidt snys in his book that he hes 
«eat hed beyond all doubt the intimate connection of the Mund 
languages with Nicobarese, Khasi and the Mon-Khmer Tanguages", 








1 For instance, Schmidt's No, 1 ok a bow, No.4 wi to plait. Nos 10.9 80% 
and even some analogous numerals need 














And since the “Austric" family was inaugurated by Schmidt 
in consequence of his supposed discovery of connections with the 
‘Munda family, the right of existence for an “ Austrio” family must 
also remain in suspense. 

Moreover, if the family could be found to which the Munda 
Ianguages do belong, the  Anstric" one must cease to exist, 

And such isthe ease, since the Munda languages Belong (o the Finno- 
Ugrian family. 

‘But that is for another time. 


Virsa, 
‘July, 1990. 

















GLEANINGS FROM EARLY URDU POETS 


IH, Mvnasorap Quit Qurs Suis, Kise or Gorsuxps, 1580-1611. 
By T. Granaxe Bary 
"HIS remarkable writer, the founder of Haidaribad, and probably 
the first literary poct in the language, was the fourth king of 
the Qutb Shibi dynasty which raled in Golkunda, one of the five 
states into which the Deccan was divided after the break up of the 
Bahmant kingdom. In the last number of the Bulletin I gave reasons 
for believing that he was an earlier writer than Vajhi, who in 1609 
wrote the magnavt known as Qui Mushtari, in which he related a story 
having this very monarch for hero. Only five years after Quit Qutb 
Shih’s death his works were collected by his nephew and successor. 
They have never been published, but the beautiful original MS. 
‘compiled under the onders of his nephew in 1616 is still in Haidarabad, 
Tt consists of 1,800 pages and has perhaps 100,000 lines. 

"Though he lived so long ago his name is one of the greatest in Urdu. 
He shows wonderful human interest, for he writes of everyday matters, 
Hindu and Mubammadan festivals, the castoms of the country, life 
im his palace, the celebration of his birthday, and of natural objects 
ach as fruit, vegetables, and flowers. ‘The only poets who can be 
compared with him are Saudi and Nazir, both of whom he excels in 
Gleecription of nature, while in his sympathetic account of Hindu life 
he is superior to all other Muhammadan poets. 

T have given here translations of three poems. The fist is & 
charming litle lyric, in which he tells of his affection for a nut-brown 
maid; the second was written on the occasion of his birthday. The 
third is a love poem rather more general than the first, but not nearly 
fo conventional as most Urdu gazals. There is a directness about it 
which is very attractive. His Dakni poems were written under the 
name of Ma‘ini. 

"The words between brackets in the following text are suggested. 
emendations where the text seems to me to be faulty. 


Nuaxt Stout 
1. Nhant sdealt par kiys hi nazar 
‘Khabar sob gavakar hud be Khabar. 
2. Tird qudd sare nikle jab chand % 
‘Dasan {disan] jot mmunj kit disan jyi qamar. 
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3. Pavan sett hat rakhi hai dp kamar 
Stiraj cand naman jhamke vit zar kamar, 
4, Mai us miir 98 lubiya hi kya ‘ajab 
Do jag roshni piya his né Khabar ? 
5. Tit ditrt dardve munje dar the 
Vii kya bitjhe mo dil mé hai ta nagar. 
6. Maan ke itd the jhayla namak 
i cakhe kahe hai namak 9 shakar. 
(Mabbib w= Zaman, 759.) 


Baras citw 
1. Nabi Ki dua the baras gith pa 
husky ki Khabar ke damdme bajay 
. Piya hit mai Hazrat ke hat as i kausar 
Ta shahd ‘ipar mujh kalas kar bandy 
3. Mera qutb tarts hai tary mz magi Enajit) 
Ta mujh bar falak rang ki cate chy. 
4. Siiraj candr pi tal hokar bajé tab 
Mandal ho falak tamtamaya bajaj 
. Kare Mushari rage muj bazm mé nit 
Baras gith mé Zuhra kalyin gayi, 
|. Mer qulistd (axa is te hud hai 
Mujh is bay the mew damdam Khilaya. 
+ Dinde dushmand kit $0 yak j@ milakar 
So ispand ke matard karna caha. 
Khudaya Maan 55 wmmed bar tye 
Ki jy? oft Ki meh te jag sab akhdya [aghaya] 
. Khulit ie raza 9 baras gith aya 
Sabi shukr kar ti baras gith diya. 
. 10. Dua e iméimd the mujh ra 
Khuda zin 
. 














ey 





2 








ndagant ki pani pilaya. 
LL. Gul i Mustafa sete seri qundaya 

Mugh is gul ka serit hamail baniya, 
(Mabib uz Zaman, p. 752.) 


Pri, 





1 Piya baj pyila piya 

iyt bay yaktal ji i. 

2. Kahe the piyit bin subir kari 
Kahya jae amma kiyi jae nd, 





. Look, salt is dropping from Ma‘ani 


|. There Jupiter dances to honour my birthday 
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3. Naki ‘ish jis woh bari kiir hat 
Kahl us se mil baised jae na 
4. Quiab Shah na de muj divine ko pand 
Diviine ko kue pan diya jae mi. 
(Ordu, ii, 5, 22.) 


‘Tae Lrrrux Dark Girt 


From the Diviin of Muhammad Quit Qutb Shih, 
King of Golkuyda 1580-1611 


|. Mine eyes have seen a little girl's dark face 


and have become forgetful of all else. 


. Thy cypress form comes out coquettishly 


‘and lights appear to me like moon rays fa 





. Swift as the wind her hands surround her waist, 


that golden waist then shines like sun and moon. 


. No wonder that her radiance conquers me, 


the light of earth and heaven: who knows it not ? 


. Thy absence drear affrights me from afar; 


how can she know her home is in my heart ? 
words, 
‘but when one tastes, it is not salt, but sweet. 





My Buerupay 


Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, King of Golkunda 





| Through the prayer of the Prophet I've now reached my birthday 


‘And beaten the drums sounding forth the good news. 


1. Lhave drunk at the hand of Muhammad sweet nectar 


God therefore has made me the crown over kings. 


. The Pole star, my name star is nobler than all, 


My canopy coloured expands in tho sk 





. The sun and the moon both are clashing like eymbals 


With sky for arena and tambourines’ sound. 





While Venus is chanting a vietory song. 
‘My garden is thus overflowing with freshness, 
"And furnishes fruit every hour of the day. 


-. My enemies all in one place God thas gathered 


‘And wishes to burn them like incense in fire. 









OLEANINGS PROM RARLY URDU PORTS 






8, Fulfil, © my God, all my hope’s expectation, 
As Thou the earth with the soft rain of peace. 
8. The favour of God has brought me my birthday, 
Give true thanks to Him for thy birthday now reached. 
10, Through prayers of the priests my kingdom stands firmly, 
God gives me to drink of the water of life, 
11, And weaving a garland of roses from Persia * 
Has threaded the garland on mo as the cord, 
Live ws 4 Love 
By Muhammad Quii Qutb Shih, King of Golkunda 
1, Without the loved one wine cannot be drunk, ? 
‘out her one moment life be lived. . 
2. They said “ Show patience absent from your love"; 
‘This can be said, but surely not be done. 
8, The man who knows not love is merciless, ag 
Nover with such a one hold speech or sit, 
4. Lam distracted, give me no advi 
Never to such as I is counsel given, “a 








Nores 
‘The royal author's fondness for indigenous words should be 
observed, 
Nhoni Sate 
nhani, U. nannki: giwikar, losing. 
naman, like : wi, U. woh: qi tind, « play on his own name, 


lubdyé, connected with lubdh ; né, U. nahk. 
ti, U. teri, tert, 


Baraagith, in later U. salgira " 
}. najl, an obvious mistake, T suggest ndjil. 
ispand seeds were burnt as incense to drive off evil spirits, 
. sdt for shanti, 
). nahi, U. pabih, 










for gul i Muhammadi, the ordinary Persian 
rose. sete for sefi; seri for sikra, 


Piyé. p. 203, line 1, kar, Hindi, not Persian, 











EARLY URDU CONVERSATION 


By T. Gnanawe Baer 


[rit satu that record ofthe eianings of Uns shuld bs as 
entirely confined to literature or quasi literature. Yet there are 
‘two classes of books which contain references to conversation ; firstly, 
carly lives of holy men (especially in the Deccan and Gujrat), whose 
followers wrote accounts of their sayings and doings, occasionally 
quoting actual words ; seconilly, histories such as those by Firishta 
‘and Abu'l Fagl, in which we may find Urdu sentences spoken by 
emperors or kings, Urdu must often have been employed as the 


Janguage of conversation in exalted circles even though the oficial 


continued to be Persian. 

Tn works by Mabmdd Shirinf, Shams Ullah Qidri, and the late 
‘Abd ul Hay Nadvi, a few of these early sayings are given (not always in 
‘the same form). Some can be so far verified in printed books, others 
are taken from MSS, and we cannot be certain of their age, However, 
in spite of our suspicions they have considerable interest. Exhaustive 
search would no doubt reveal many more, Regarding the question 
‘of date, see my note on the “Date of old Urdu Composition ”, in 
JRAS., October, 1930, under “ Miscellanea”. 

Before proceeding to the scraps of talk I give two lines, said to be 
found in Babur's Turki Diedn. Tt will be seen that a line and a half are 
Unda. 

mujh na hud kuj hawas mdnak 0 molt 
fuga Kalina bas bulgusidur pani 0 rult 

“T have no desire for gems or pearls, for (the state of) poor 
‘people sufficient are water and bread ”. 

‘The MS. is in the library of the Navab of Rimpir, and was written 
in 1529. 

¢. 1260, Shekh Farid ud Din Ganj i Shakar, d. about 1267, used 
to call a certain friend bhayyd “ brother" (Asrir ul Aveliya, p. 3)- On 
being asked where intelligence dwelt he replied bie wir hein the head "” 
(Malfizat, p- 40). 

‘. 1850, Somewhere between 1925 and 1357 Khvaja Nasir ud 
Din Girig, d. 1357, said to his Khalifa, comparing him with another 
holy man, twm dpar ve tale “you are above, he is below” 
(Firishta, ii, 399). 








¢. 1400. A sentence by the famous Khvaja Banda Naviz is 
reported in “Ishq Nama, the work of a disciple ‘Abd Ullah bin 
Rabmin Cishti: bhakd muce sit Khuda kach apart hai Khuda hit 
aporne KF isti'dad hor hai“ does one reach God by dying of hunger # 
It is by other means that one reaches God ", 

Once a friend said tohim : Khvijja Burhdn‘ud Din bala hai “ Buchan 
ud Din is exalted ”. He answered : pitnd hi dnd bald hai “the full 
moon is exalted”. 

6, 1862, According to the Tarikh i Firost, Firox Shih Tnglag, 
1351-88, after his successful attack on Sindh, said: burkat Shekh 
thed tk mura ik nahi" by the blessing of the Shekh one died one 
did not”. 

‘The successors of Firoz Shih Tuglag ordered the expulsion of most 
of the slaves brought by him from other parts of India, Many hid 
themselves, and when caught claimed to be inhabitants of Delhi, 
Like the Ephraimites of old who were asked to say sibolet and said 
ribo, those men, itis sid, were given a test in pronunciation, ‘Thay 
were told to say Klari kha, but wore not ablo to aay it in the satne 
way as the true city people. 

6, 1430, Qutb ‘Alam, « famous religious leader in Gujrat, who 
died between 1446 und 1453, had a son called Sirij ud Din, Shih 
Barak Allah Cishtt gave Sirij ud Din the name of Shih ‘Alam, On 
hearing this his futher remarked Cishtid ne paki aur Bul ne 
Eh “the Cishtis cooked it and the Bukbiris ate it" (Twhfat wl 
Tkrdim, 47, 8). Qutb ‘Alam and Shah ‘Alam were Bukharis, 

¢, 1480, The Mirit i Sikundari records six sentences, ‘Two are 
reported of Qutb ‘Alam, who has just been mentioned. We ‘may put 
their date as about 1480. Once on his way to early morning prayer 
he hurt his foot against « solid substance lying on the ground and 
exclaimed : lohe ya lakkar yit patthar yi kya hai “iron or wood or 
stone or what isit ?”" Tt turned out to be a bit of a meteorite with the 
qualities of all three, When his son Shih ‘Alam’s fiancée was taken 
from him by Mubammad Shah, king of Gujrat, and her less well: 
favoured sister substituted, Shah ‘Alam complained to his father who 
replied : bed (used nayib duha eijh “son your fate is (bound up) in 
both”. Another version makes the last two words dhud bacca 
fancifully translated as “the buffalo and the young one, or “the 
buffalo and the calf". This prophecy was fulfilled, for when the 
King died his widow wént to live with her sister, Shah ‘Alam’s wife. 
On the death of this sister she married Shih ‘Alam. 
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. 1450, Another sentence is recorded as spoken by Shih ‘Alam 
himself. Sultin Ahmad Shih of Gujrat sought the life of one of the 
boy princes, Mabmid Shah, whom Shih ‘Alam was sheltering in his 
Rouse, ‘The king arrived unexpectedly at the house, but the saint 
transformed the boy into a venerable man, Ax the king entered 
Shih ‘lam said to the hoy: pagh dokre “recite, oldman”. 
‘Ahmad Shih, not finding the boy, went away. ‘This Mabmad Shah 
‘was king of Gujrit from 1459 to 1511, Once on being insulted he said 
nick bert har kot jhore * every one shakes (the fruit off) « low ber tree 

¢, 1510, To Sikandar Shah, heir apparent, and later king of 
Gujeit for two and a half months, is attributed the saying: pir 
‘muvit murtd jogt hued “the saint is dead, the disciple has become a 


Jog 








¢, 159, Finally, when Babiidur Shih of Gujrit was betrayed by 
Rami Khi to Humiyé: in 1585, his parrot fell into Humiyfi’s hands, 
Tt astonished and no doubt amused him by screaming, upon the 
announcement of Rimi KhA’s arrival: phit Rimi Khd barimkhor, 
phit Rami Kil hardmkdor " a curse on Romi Khf, traitor ", «sentiment 
which he had doubtless many times heard expressed in Bahadur 
‘Shah's palace. 

‘Shekh Vajth ud Din ‘Alavi, 1500-00, was another Gujrit vaint, 
His disciples collected his sayings into a hook named Bal wl Hagaig. 
‘The following are some of them :- 

¢. 1670, On hearing that Shekh Fay! Ullah had given up tenching, 
hho said : jab taraggi pakyéye tab dpi dars huhige * when he makes more 
progress ho will of his own initiative give lessona 

¢. 1570, Another saying was: ta se hor ky khith hai is dunyit me 
Ki dil Khuda sf mashgal hove " what is better in this world than that 
the heart should be occupied with God t 

¢. 1570, Another was: ‘Grif use kahve jo Khuila sf bharya hove 
“we may call him a Knower who is full of God 

¢. 1870. Again he said : agar kisi kd thort bhi gafa hove jo hardim 
Iugma Khave ya harm fil kare to tabic pave, diije bar bhi pive, Aje 
bar bhi piive “anyone who has even a little purity, if he eats an 
unlawful morsel or does an unlawful deed, he will immediately find 
it out, a second time also he wil find it out, a third time also he will 
find it out”. 

This Vajih ud Din had a nephew Shih Hishim ‘Alavi, whose 
sayings were collected in Maggiid ul ‘Ashigin by a diseiple. T quote 
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three of them. Two are unfortunately in verse, and therefore 
conversational, 
¢. 1600, 
dunyi chore shekh kahite Yih hija tujh Bhale ne 
dint shekhi sf yok maidan —paile jhite diije shaitan 
“If anyone leaves the world he is called a shekh ; this world is a 
mere covering, do not forget that, Religiousness and sheldi-hood 
make up a great plain, the former are false, the latter devils.” These 
lines are capable of many renderings. After considering a number I 
have chosen the one which expressis what seems to be the most 
probable meaning. : 
c, 1600, 
Hashim ji Ki sunie bat Jinne rakkht bast bhat 
skit jave hate hat z 
“Listen to what Hishim says, if anyone keeps stale rice, his wealth. 
will disappear,”” 
bap ke wind deve so pit, bap né deve 40 supit, bap ka did chine, 40 
‘Aupit “ who gives as much as his father, he is a son ; if the father does 
not give (and yet he gives) he is a good son ; he who seizes what his 
father gives, is a bad son”. 


Tn the same book the following is quoted from Shih Nigam ud 
Din, a pupil of Vajth ud Din — 
Nixdim bandagt kare to kyit hove avval jk né dil soft 
Jama siinde mé diib raha ose Khushba lagde to ky nafit 
“when a man worships, then what happens, if his heart is not 


clean ? If a garment is steeped in perfume, what is the good of putting: 
ssoent on it 1” 















REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
‘Tum Maninuinats. For the first time critically edited by Visuxw 


8. SuxrHanKAn, Ph.D, ...and illustrated by Sumistant BaLAsanen 
Paxt Prarrsipi, B.A., Chief of Aundh, Adiparvan, faso. 9, 4. 
Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1929, 1980. 

In a world where * The best laid schemes o' mice an’ men Gang 
aft agley” it is consoling to see a well-designed and meritorious 
onterprise progressing happily with a good prospect of attaining 
completion, In nautical phrase, Dr. Sukthankar may be said to 
have brought his ship into blue water, and we hope and believe that 
in due course after a prosperous voyage he will steer her into harbour. 

‘The present fascicules carry the text from T, xxi, 17 to I, xo, 245 thus 

it is advanced far enough to enable us to test the critical principles 

which the editor has followed, and it is satisfactory to observe that 
they fully justify themselves in tho light of experience, On the basis 

‘of carofal collation of many MSS, from various regions Dr, Sukthankar 

has sought with untiring industey and keen critical skill to reconstruct 

‘a text which in the main, if not in dotails, may reasonably be reyaried 

‘as the parent of the very diverse recensions into which the great 

pic has been cast at difforent times in different parts of India, Speaking 

in general terms, it may be said that the chief recensions are two, 
the Northern and the Southern, But after these main divisions had 
arisen, many further changes were made in the text in both areas. 

“Apparently Dr, Sukthankar is right in concluding that “oven after 

its final fixation in the North our epic was subjected in the South to n 

systematic diaskeuasis, during which the text was altered, amplified 

‘and even expurgated on a large scale”, while “ in all probability the 

Northern recension likewise contains some flagrant additions and 

alterations", Hence “only that portion of the text which is docu- 

mented by both recensions may be considered as wholly certain and 
authentic; the rest is doubtful, in varying degrees". ‘This modest 
estimate of the finality of Dr. Sukthankar's critical reconstruction, 
however, must not lead us to underestimate the high value of his 
work: the text which he presents is mainly genuine, and the 

“doubtful” parts in it are relatively insignificant in quantity and 

quality. 

‘The researches connected with the work have led to some 
interesting results, of which perhaps the most notable is the discovery 


YOU. Vi, PART 1. “ 
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of a Siradi M3. on birch-bark ($+) which originally comprised the 


‘Adi, Sabha, and Aranya, if not more, and still contains the whole of 
Sabha with fragments of the other two books; and this is supple- 
mented by a paper MS. belonging to the India Office which has been 
copied from a Sirada codex closely allied to $1. We thus obtain 
‘valuable evidence regarding the Kashmiri recension of the Epic, in 
which, we now learn, the Adi contained only 7,984 éldkas, as against 
eg. $479 in the Calcutta edition and 10,889 in the Southern tradition 
represented by the Kumbakonam edition, a fact which shows up 
‘effectively the Southerners’ vicious habit of bloating their text with 
interpolations, to which the present fascicules bear striking testimony. 
‘The importance of the Kashmiri recension of the Epic as a whole is 
emphasised by Professor F. 0. Schrader’s recent discovery in the 
British Museum of the only known MS. of the Bhagavad-gita in the 
‘Kashmiri recension, which has several noteworthy features bespeaking 
for it considerable antiquity. Evidently much light on the eritieism 
of the Epic may be expected from Kashmir, 














L. D. Barxerr. 


Suez Goran Basu Mauuix Lcrores ox Vepaxra PHtLosorny. 
Delivered (December, 1925) by 8. K. Benvansan (under the 
auspices of the University of Calcutta). Part I: Lectures 14 
8v0, xv +240 pp. Poona: Bilvakuija Publishing House, 1929. 

‘The issue of s new work by Professor Belvalkar is always an event 
of great importance to his fellow-scholars, His skilful adoption of 
critical and historical methods current in the Western world, together 
with his most consummate panditship, his eritical acumen, wide 
reading, and exeallent style, make him the very paragon of an anthor 
busying himself with scientific researches on Indian subjects. And it 
seems to the present writer that perhaps these, his various faculties, 
have never risen higher nor produced a more attractive result than 
in the little work to be reviewed here. 

‘The University of Caleutta is now a giant institution with a world- 
wide fame, There innumerable lectures are given, from there pour 
forth books and treatises with a torrent-like rapidity. Of all these 
publications many are good, some even excellent, while other ones 
might perhaps in the interest of scientific research just as well have been 
withheld. ‘There is, however, no doubt that the Calcutta University: 
is to be warmly congratulated upon having had the good Ick 















LECTURES ON VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY aul 


to publish under its auspices these excellent lectures by Professor 
Belvalkar. 

Of the six lectures s0 far published, the first is an introductory 
one. It sets forth with a most praiseworthy terseness and lucidity 
the general trend of the author's views on philosophy in general and 
especially on Vedinta; and to a European scholar it is extremely 
pleasing to find the learned author strongly emphasizing the 
necessity of establishing a historical outlook on the Vedanta as well 
as on other philosophical systems. For, admirable as is the Indian 
philosophy in many of its phases, Hindu research-work has almost 
totally neglected the historical side of its problems. And when ab 
times we find in Hindu works some attempts at composing history 
of the philosophical systems, the outcome of such attempts is often far 
too fanciful to be seriously taken into consideration. Such objections, 
however, cannot: be raised against the methods of Professor Belvalkar, 
even if we are not always able wholly to accept his theories. 

‘The following five lectures deal with Vedanta in the Upanisads, 
in the Gita, in the Brahmasitras, with Gaudapida, and with the life 
‘and works of the great Samkara. They are all alike pellucid and full of 
‘useful information ; and the present writer wishes to acknowledge his 
profound obligation to Professor Belvalkar for having granted him 
the pleasure of perusing these chapters full of interest and useful 
materials, 

‘Some theories of Professor Belvalkar’s we might, with great respect 
and diffidence, look upon as less well established. ‘That the “ older ” 
‘Veda was composed outside India—most probably in Tran—has been 
contended previously by the late Professor Hillebrandt, whose argu- 
ments were, as always, well worth consideration ; it has also been 
contended lately by Professor Hertel, though, from different reasons, 
‘we are less willing to take his reasons too seriously. But in spite of this 
there seems to be but little foundation for these assumptions. Ineality, 
nothing seems to militate against the suggestion that even the “ older ” 
‘Veda was composed within the frontiers of the Punjab. On the other 
side it is, however, fairly obvious that the Aryans did possess some sort 
of sacrificial poetry which perhaps went back to Indo-Iranian times. 
‘That the older Vedic hymns are. later offspring of such a very ancient 
poetical tradition should perhaps not be 

We also would fain lodge a mild protest against the dates assigned 
by Profesor Belvalkar to the Upanigads and the Bhagavadgita, 
‘According to our humble opinion, they are decidedly too early. To 
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‘pretend that the Gita is “ pre-Buddhist” could, in the strict sense of the 
worl, only mean that it was composed at « time when Gotama the 
Buddha had not yet begun his preaching. But of such a date we 
fre mournfully ignorant. or, let us at onoe admit that the dates — 
of the Nirvana, be they 544 ».0. or about 430 x.c,, are nothing but 
constructions of a very airy nature. All we know is that about 250 
He. Adoku knew of the existence of certain canonical  soriptun 
which, according tohis idea, had been originally preached by the Buddha 
(cl. bhagawatt Budhena bhasite, Caleutta-Bairat) ; he also pretended to 
know that the Buddha Gotams had been born at Rummind@t. ‘That, 
however, is about all, for Asoka gives us no idea of the date at which the 
lust Buddha led his earthly life—at least not in any definite words, 
‘Thus to suggest that the Gita is pre-Buddhist-" would in reality mean 
that it was composed at a wholly uncertain date as far as the Buddha 
himself is concerned ; taking it again to mean earlier than the Buddhist 
‘canon we might perhaps arrive at a date about $00 nc, But even 
that, according to our humble opinion, would be rather ently. As, 
however, wo havo allowed ourselves few reflections upon this problem 
in a papor on the Gita in the Indian Antiquary we shall abstain 
from further discussing it hore, 

It in woarcely possible to point out, amongst all the excellent 
‘suggestions of Professor Belvalkar, anything that is of greater interest 
‘and value than several other things. But we may: perhaps be allowed 
to quote from p. 74 sg, that * Yoga must all along have been theistic", 
and that “wo should rather say that Simkhya is the theistic Yoga 
rendered atheistic”, These utterances, which ate in distinct contradio= 
tion to the-opinions of some leading Europoan authorities, seem to us 
to contain the full and undeniable truth concerning the origin and 
interrelations of Simkhya and Yoga, 

We take leave of Professor Belvalkar with the assurance that with 
the utmost eagerness we ure waiting for the continuation of his excellent 
‘and fascinating lectures, 





JG. 


Fuaomenrs ov Tie CoMMENrantes op SKANDASVAMIN. AND 
Manevara ox Tu Ninvxra. Edited for the first time from the 
original palm leaf and paper manuscripts, written in Malayilam 
and Devanigari characters, with an Introduction and Critical 
Notes. By Laxsuan Sanvr. 154-129 pp. Published by the 
University of the Panjab, n.d. (1928), 
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Professor Sarup's introduction, translation, and text of the Nirukta 
re well known to and much appreciated by all Sanskrit scholars. He 
has again Iaid them under an obligation by publishing from four 
‘manuscripts the frogments of the Nirukta commentaries of Mahesvara 
and Skandasvimin, together with a collection of those quotations 
from Skandasvimin preserved by Devarija in his commentary on the 
Nighantu. ‘The text seems fairly good and reliable, and the printing 
appears to be both clear and faultless; only the cover doos little 
honour to the efforts of the printer. 

‘The interrelation between Skandasviimin and Mahedvara seems to 
be w somewhat obscure one, as the manuscripts attribute parts of the 
‘commentary to one and parts to the other of thowe authors. Pro- 
fessor Sarup, however, concludes that joint authorship is in this 
cease scarcely possible ax the {wo supposed collaborators eannot well 
have been contemporaries. His solution of the problem is the 
following: Skandasvimin, who is the older author, wrote a Niruk- 
tabkigya while Mahedvara, at a later date, composed a supercom- 
mentary on thix work which the Professor preters to style a Niruh- 
tubkigyafika, For this suggestion he adduces proof by a comparison 
of one of tho frngments preserved by Devarija with a passnge in the 
present text, 

‘Thie may bo $0 or may not. But we cannot avoid being slightly 
astonished that conscientious scholar like Profesor Sarup should 
apparently have overseen that since 1874 the existence of a Niruk- 
{afika by Skandasvimin has been known. Such a work was registered 
by Kielhon ax No. 39 on p. 8 of his Catalogue of Sanskrit Manwscripts 
existing in the Central Provinces. And we have just now got to know 
that such # manuscript exists among thote bequeathed in 1908 by the 
widow of Professor Kielhorn to the Goettingen Library.* The simplest 
thing scems to be to compare this manuscript with those made use 
of by Professor Sarup; that possibly will solve the riddle. 

In his work Untersuchungen. zur Genesis der altindischen etymolo- 
gischen Literatur (Land, 1928), the late Dr. Hannes Sk5ld bas also 
dealt with Skandasvimin and given a collection of the fragments from 
Devarija. ‘This mainly tallies with that of Professor Sarup, though 
in some passages Dr. Skéld scems to have slightly misunderstood 
the text. Dr. Skéld availed himself of Kielhorn's notice just as 
little as Professor Sarup has. 








J.C. 


* Cf. Professor BR. Fick io Goett. Nachrichten, 1890, p. 68, 
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Foneton Broorarites or Sinvast. Extracts and Documents relating 
to Maratha History. Vol. IT. By Screwpna Nata Ses, Ivii, 492 
pp. London: Kegan, Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co,, Ltd, ad. 


Dr. Surendra Nath Sen, a lecturer in History in the Caleutta 
University, has already made himself well known to students of 
Indian history by his various works dealing with Shivaji, with the 
civil and military policy of the Marithis, etc, He has also published 
an important and valuable preliminary report on the Historical 
Records preserved at Goa, a topic concerning which we would eagerly 
desire some more information, Now he has again presented us with 
bulky volume dealing with Shivaji and containing a collection of 
foreign documents—Portuguese, Dutch, English, and French—dealing 
with that notable person's life and actions, 

Shivaji was the great national hero during that upheaval against 
Mogul rule which took place in the later half of the seventeenth century, 
and which led to the short-lived but rather fateful hegemony of the 
Marithis. It is curious, and in a way symptomatic, that, during these 
last years, Shivaji should have been revived by native historical 
research in India, His strong, though not altogether sympathetio, 
Personality again stands forth in literature as the leading hero of the 
Hindus in their defence of time-honoured national institutions against 
4 system of political and cultural innovations of foreign origin, From 
‘certain point of view thisis only natural. But, like nearly all historical 
reconstructions, Shivaji in his restored shape is not altogether a suocess, 

The introduction of this interesting though rather voluminous 
work brings us the wanted information concerning the authors of the 
biographies included here. In a strict sense only one of them could 
be styled a biography, vir, that written by the Portuguese Cosme da 
Guarda in 1695, only fifteen years after the death of Shivajt himself, 
though not published until 1 The French documents consist of 
extracts from the works of the Abbé Carré and of the famous Frangois 
Martin, and, next to the Portuguese biography, undoubtedly present 
most of value and interest. Less exciting, though, of course, not lacking 
in historical importance, are the extracts from the well-known 
Valentine and from Dutch Records, Nor lo the various accounts of the 
English embassies to Shivaji (from unpublished papers in the India 
Office) inspire us with much enthusiasm, except perhaps as being 
valuable sources for detailed historical research. However, 
Dr. Surendra Nath Sen has undoubtedly laid his follow-students 
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under a deep obligation by having collected and brought out, in an 
easily accessible form, these different: works dealing with Shi 

TBuropean contemporaries seem to have looked upon Shivijt 
with a mixture of admiration and awe. For the latter feeling no special 
Teasons need to be adduced. ‘The former one was, not quite unnaturally, 
inspired by his military genius, his rapid successes over ndvenuaries 
‘who had at their command forces far more numerable than his own, 
perhaps also by the predilection he at times seems to have shown to 
European merchants and Capuchine fathers whom he is reported to 
have looked upon as being “good men”. Admiration, however, 
sometimes appears to have gone to somewhat tnexpectedl lengths 
Of this we shall single out only one instance: tho Abbé Carré 
fat the beginning of his narrative makes the following statement 
{p. 187): ‘In his courage, the rapidity of his conquests and is 
treat qualities he does not ill resemble that great king of 
Sweden, Gustavus Adolphus.” Now, it may well be sugzested 
‘that countryman of that great king, and one whose ancestors have 
fought with some success under his command will be a somewhat 
purtial witness in the case. But apart from that it seems eearcety 

‘ble to the present writer that anyone would nowadays try seriously 
to uphold this paral! drawn up by the good Abbé, Gustavus 
‘Adolphus, be it nid without entering upon any details, was pereeptibly 
the greatest pereouality in the whole history of the seventeenth century 
Shivajt, again, may have been a hero and a genius of sorts; however, 
the dastardly murder of Afzal Khan, the stcks of Surat, the reckless 
plundering of the Carnatic, and the innumerable miseries brought 
tipon wholly innocent people do not fit into the picture of x truly 
‘great man. 

‘Space will not admit us to enter upon the many interesting details 
occurring in a work like this, ‘To mention only one example: on 
pp. 180 ff, the Portuguese writer tells a grotesque story about 
Nurungacb’s deatings with what was supposed to be the head of 

i, This in a way reminds us of another horrible story concerning 
‘Aurungreb and the head of his decapitated brother Dari Shikoh. 
Both stories fortunately seem to be alike without foundation. 

J.C. 
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‘Tne Paypyan Kixcpom, From the Earliest Times to the Sixteenth 
Contury, Nivaxanta Sasrat. iv, 277 pp. London: 
. 8s, Gi. or 6 Rs, 

‘The bewildering state of Indian chronology and history in general 
is too well known a topic to be dwelt upon here, And the older history 
of the Dravidian kingdoms in the south of the peninsula, the Cholas, 
the Keralas, and the Pindyas, seems to suffer from the same Inck of 
concise dates and truly historical documents as does that of Northern 
India during the same period. 

To unravel the mysteries of even part of that history at the present 
moment appears scarcely possible, Much has undoubtedly been 
achieved in the very vast field of epigraphic research, but infinitely 
much more seoms to be wanted. Dynastic chronologies, regnal years 
‘of princes, of whom we possess only the very scantiest knowledge, 
have been reconstructed, but, alas, the painful work of reconstruction 
has often collapsed through the discovery of some new and unexpected — 
eviclence, In the face of such circumstances, it wants a certain amount 
of courage to try to reconstru 
Pandyan kingdom, Mr. K, A. 
cournge, and has produced a work which undoubtedly reflects eredit 
upon its author, ‘Though the author himsolf is well aware of the very 
uncertain foundations upon which rest many of his conclusions, he hax 
not hesitated to present them in « thoughtful and ewutious form. And 
the present writer would fain give it as his humble opinion that he has 
shown on understanding of historical criticism and a sound appre~ 
ciation of the value of available sources which are altogether laudable, 

‘To present any detailed criticism of Mr. Nilakanta Sastri’s work is 
far beyond the scope of the present author. Details certainly lay them- 
selves open to doubt, but of those we shall venture, in « short review 
like this, only to mention one or two. Thus, e., it seems doubtful 
whether anything can be got out of the éukkijim mentioned in the 
Book of Kings, as prominent authorites are inclined to doubt: that the 
word does really mean “ peacocks ”. However, even ifit were admitted 
that such wore the case, it would prove very little concerning com- 
mercial interfare between South India and the Kingdom of Solomon 
¢. 1000 n.0. For peacocks, which according to the Jataka were sent to 
Babylon at a much later time, may well have been fetched at more 
northern ports such as Broach, ete. 

‘The problem of the age of the Sangam is undoubtedly intimately 
bound up with the chronology of the Southern kingdoms. But so far 
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nothing definite seems to have resulted from the endless discussions 
of this problem; nor does one feel strongly convinced by the 
argumentation of the learned author on this special point. 

"The chapters dealing with administrative, social, and religious 
‘coniitions of the Pandyan kingdom during various ages present much ~ 
‘of uncommon interest, ‘To the present writer it would, however, 
appear that Mr, Nilakanta Sastri dwells far too eursorily upon the 
religious intolerance and the spirit of persecution that seem often to 
have prevailed in the southern realms. ‘That there was a grim 
persecution of the Jains within the very Pindyan Kingdom during the 
veventeenth century a.p, can scarcely be doubted, even if the horrible 
story of the impalement of 8,000 monks be nomowhat exagizerated. 
‘The unremitting hate of Saivism towards the Jains seems to have 
found useful instruments even within the dynasty of the Pandyms, 
‘Theso events the learned author seems to have parsed over (pp. 67, 97) 
altogether too superficially. 

Theo, on the wholo, are insubstantial objections ; nnd we fool 
pleased to give all dus credit to the courageous and generally smicoesaful 
undertaking of Mr, Nilakanta Saatri. 

4.0: 


Hixpu Exouaay. By 8. V, Karaxpigar, xv, 308 pp. Bombay 
‘Taraporevala, 1929. 





‘The author of this work has set himself a difficult-and partly perhaps 
insoluble task in trying to establish not only the facts connected with 
but abo the origins underlying Hindu exogamy. Tt cannot be denied 
that the reader is on many vital points left in the dark; but it 
could perhaps scarcely be otherwise. Nor can it well be denied that the 
book would for the most part have made a more favourable impression 
if the author had powessed a greater faculty of concentration and had 
ot at times lost himself in too many unnecessary and tiresome 
phrases, Notwithstanding this, we are quite willing to admit that 
Mr. Karandikar has succeeded fairly well, and that his book may be 
‘considered to contain quite a respectable amount of useful information. 

‘The introductory chapter (pp. 1-21) deals with “Exogamy in 
Vedic Times", and could, according to our modest opinion, well have 
teen cut down toa couple of pages, as ninety per cent of its contents are 
neither new nor of any definite value. The following four chapters 

















(pp. 22-9) deal with the complicated questions of gotr andl prawn - 
and of their mutual interrelations. ‘Though it eannot be maintained 
that the author has succeeded in definitely establishing, or still less 
in solving all the dificult problems presented by these words, we are 
still indebted to him for the valuable materials with which he has 
furnished us here. The uncertainty, however, altogether remains a 
great one ; and it is quite typical that not even the grammatical and 
etymological conditions of the word gotra have so far been firmly: 
established—topies upon which Mr. Karandikar has not even entered. 
‘The polemics against Mr. Vaidya and other authors seem a bit barren— 
but then polemies often are. 

The following chapters (vi-xi) deal with sept and sepinda exogamy 
and with exogamy within non-Brahminical communities. We also 
here find quite a number of valuable remarks, and the author is 
generally well read as well in the Sanskrit sources as in the modern 
handbooks of anthropology. Chapter xi gives a long list of exogamons 
divisions, grouped together according to the method inaugurated by 
Risley, which may be of no small use, ‘The materials are entirely drawn. 
from the well-known works of Risley, Crooke, Thurston, Rus}, 
and Enthoven, The concluding chapter—a rather short one—deals 
with the “ Exogamy of the Hindus in the Light of Eugenics ". 

Although the book by Mr. Karandikar can scarcely be called a 
remarkable or very original one, it is mainly a sound piece of work, 
and as such deserves a certain amount of praise. 
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Geoieure aus pen Inpiscey Loeneswysrix pes Mrrre.avrens 
(Krishna und Ridha) herausgegeben von HeeMany Goer: 
und Rost Tise-Muwk. xxv +177 pp. 12 pl. Im Verlag der Asia 
Major, Leipzi 

The joint authors ofthis little book hegin their preface by telling us 
} ‘that “ anf vielfache Anregung hin haben die Verfasser sich entschlossen, 
die vorliegenden Gedichte, die sie zuerst 2u ihrer eigenen Exholung at 
sammeln und iibersetzen begonnen hatten, der Offentlichkeit in 
diesem Bande zngiinglich zu machen”. To the present writer it remains 
somewhat of a puzzle why they should have ceded to these manifold 
exhortations; however, the obvious answer may be this, that in- 
‘numerable books have been printed that are still less apt to entice the 
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interest of readers or bestow upon them information of any deseription. 
“Anyhow, we feel fairly safe in contending that the introduction might 
‘well have been left out without derogating from the general value of 
the book. 

‘The plates presented at: the end of the work are good; and as 
one of the authors is a well-known authority upon pictures of these 
periods we may feel assured that the selection is a happy anil 
Topresentative one. s 

70s 


‘Tax Seuepour THAT was ‘Ivp. A Survey of Indian Culture and 
Civilization (from the carliest times to the death of Emperor 
‘Aurangzeb), By K.T. Suan. xxxv, 256 pp. with 11 illustrations 
in colour, $29 half-tone illustrations and 5 maps. Bombay: 
D. B. Taraporevala, Sons & Co., 1990. Rs. 30. 

‘This work, by its somewhat mysterious title, will evoke the high 
expectations of all prospective readers; and that the more as the sub 
title promises to furnish us with “a Survey of Indian Culture and 
Civilization " from the very dawn of history up to 1707.” Everyone 
who has even the slightest appreciation of what such an undertaking 
means will admire the courage and apparently immense learning of an 
uthor who has ventured out upon this boundless ocean. With his 
expectations still more raised by a preliminary glance at the numerous 
‘and often excellent pictures he will eagerly sit down to study this 
marvellous work, How far the more casual reader will pursue his 
‘studies entirely depends upon his personal taste and previous 
ticquaintance with its topics. ‘The reviewer, however, whose mournful 
plight it i to peruse with due attention its more than 250 pages will 
Hose it with a gesture of disillusion, despairingly telling himself that 
the brevity of life ought to be a warning against entering upon such 
undertakings. 

Professor K. T. Shah, a professor of Economics at Bombay, and the 
author of several works upon Indian finance, currency, ete., tells us in 
the preface that this stupendous book has developed out of a series of 
lectures on the “ Outlines of Indian Civilization” delivered during 
1928-9 at St. Xavier's College. Provided that: the contents of these 
lectures were mainly the same as those of the book itself—and such 
must, of course, have been the case—there can be no answer to the 
question why such a series should have been delivered in India— 














except perhaps the obvious one that it could under no circumstances — 
have been delivered in Europe. There is not in the whole work any 
single trace of the author's own researches, of his own speculations 
upon, or solutions of, the vast and weighty problems with whi 
is dealing. But worse even than that: it also contains an ill-nssorted 
jumble of mistakes pure and simple, which ought less than ever to 
occur in a work like this, and of assertions for which there exists no 
other foundation than the Professor's own unacquaintance with the 
~ subjects with which he is dealing. ‘That such a work should be published. 
‘in more than 250 sumptuous quarto pages with a wealth of illustrations 
and ata price of nearly fifty shillings, is not only stupendous, itis leo 
a depressing indication of the misuses to which the name of scientific 
research is at times subjected. 
‘To give some reason for this rather grave judgment we shall be 
content to quote a few examples from the first half of the book. ‘These 
are in no way exhaustive ; they are rather occasional gleanings from 
a well-nigh inexhaustible field. When we abstain from quoting 
further examples from Chapters VII-X it is not that they are not 
found even there; but not claiming any personal authority. what 
soever upoh the topics dealt with in that part of the work, we find it 
more fitting to abstain from passing detailed judgment upon it. 

First of all the somewhat extensive bibliography’ is, like those given 
in many Hindu books, valueless as it simply consists of an enumeration, 
at various places not even a correct one, of names and titles without 
any further bibliographical data, Most of the works are well known and 
can be easily identified by the scholar; but that affords no plausible 
excuse for this inexcusable habit, To go into some details we ask 
‘ourselves in vain what the late Mr. Vincent has got to do with 
the Cambridge History of India (p. xviii), why » world-famed scholar 
should he styled “A. M. Stein " (ibid.). Or, to keep to the same page, 
why initials should generally be given but found lacking in eases such 
as Elliott, Tod, Manueci, or Pope; or, finally, why a most famous 
scholar of the previous generation should again be introduced as 
“Max-Miller, F.” A headline like this one: “ Laxaaw Jatakmala” 
(sic) is worse than senseless. Nor is it from any point of view 
intelligible in which order the various works have been entered into 
this “bibliography”. To give as authors of the Abhidhamma-, 
Vinaya-, and Sutta-Pitaka respectively Kashyapa, Upali, and 
Ananda" is sheer nonsense, and the same objection applies to Vyas"! 

5 ‘The spellings are those of Professor Shah. 
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‘as an author of the Mahibharata (p. xxi). The Saundarananda is 
constantly styled Sundarananda. On the same page (xxi) Bharavi is 
presented as the author of the Bhoitikieya, while later on (p. 50) 
it is ascribed to Bhartrhari. On p. xxii Somadeva (just as well as 
Keemendra) is mentioned as author of the Brhatkutha, while at the 
hottom of the page the Kathdsaritsigara is introduced as an 
anonymous work in prose. A few lines above this entry figures that of 
the Ghata-Karpana, which on p. 88 is emendated into Gata-Karpana. 
This may be sufficient to give a slight foretaste of Professor Shah's 
acquaintance with Sanskrit literature as well as of his bibliographical 
accuracy. 

Passing on to the text itself, we shall only make a cursory note of 
platitudes like those concerning the “instinctive rucesnobbery ” 
of the Aryans (p. 20) or the “sensitive soul” of Akbar (p. 58). If 
Professor Shab had sufficiently studied the work of the late Mr. Vincent 
‘Smith, of which he with every right cherishes a high opinion, he 
would probably have found out the real nature of that sensitiveness. 
Chapter TV, Makers of History and Builders of Empire,” is partly 
quite amusing; it is only a pity that a great part of it consists 
simply of the lofty constructions ofits author, ‘The standard example 
is furnished by the paragraph dealing with Candragupta. That Nor 
Jobin was the “guardian angel ” of Jahangir (p. 70) may well be + 
‘but we should still like to intercede on behalf of the angels whose 
name bas seldom been more sorely misused than here. 

‘Let us, however, continue our progress. On p. 76 we learn that the 
Yajur-Voda is nothing but a redaction of “the great Tis-Veda ”, 
‘and on the same page that a “ considerable portion ” of the Adharea- 
Feda is written in prose—all, of course, depends upon what is the use 
of the word “considerable”. ‘The little paragraph on the Indian 
Slphabets on p. 77 must be read in extenso to be duly appreciated, and 
need not be quoted here. and the same is the case when we come to the 
description of the later Karyos (pp. 80-1). What is meant by the 
‘expression that “the Bhattizneye of Bhartribari appear (sic) to be 
tricks in comparison ” may well be left open ; Iet us instead listen to 
the following characterization of Migha’s poem: “But his 
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“Sishupaula-Vadha is a museum of metrical tour de foree, in 
Teast two stanzas (xix, 33 and 34) are so arranged that the succ 

read backwards, spells exactly the same as the preceding read 
ordinary way.” Punctum finisque. As a full description of one of 
greatest amongst Indian poets, delivered in front of an Indian audiene a 
this is inimitable, After this we are less astonished to hear, on p. 82, 
about “the Mandasor inscription, with its reproduction of the 
Ritusamhara verses”, 

‘That Kilidiisa was « rather wild young man” (p, 82) and 
wild, unruly youth” (p. 84) may well be trac ; but this is.» suggestion 
of Professor Shah, not of the tradition which represents him, 
his early years, as a dull and insipid youngster, We should like to 
believe with the learned author that the Upanishads are‘ pro- 
eminently clear” (p. 97), were it not that existent facts probibit 
us from doing it, 

‘Tho enumeration of the Jain canonical scriptures (p, 90) which 
are said to consist of 32 sutras” ending with “ L Avshak Sutra! is 
simply grotesque. The suggestion that the Buddha wos born “at 
Shravathi, or Kapilavastu " gives rather a wide latitude to the place 
of his birth—unless, of course, 8. and K. aro meant to bo identioal, 
Tho poor “wandering mendicant Vacchaghatta" hax got his name 
rather misspelt. ‘The dates of Riminuja’s earthly life are somewhat 
uncertain; but it ean be ascertained with safety that they were not 
1175-1250 ac. (p. 103); nor does the present Kamasitra seem to 
date from pre-Christian times (p. 107), Natadiyar (p. 89 sq.) and 
Ramaka-Siddhanta (p. 100) may be misprints, though they are both 
repeated twice, The paragraph dealing with “ Universities in India 
{p- 110 sq.) sooms to bo ratho r confused and ill-founded ; and we admit 
that this is the very first time we ever heard about the niversitios of 

vastu (vie), 
mn with the whole material, is not much; for, 
m would mean the same as rewriting the main 
parts of the book. But it may be sufficient to prove that here, if any= 
where, there is no reason for leniency, 
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4 Sic, ‘The “pawia looks us if it were a survival from the ngo of the siaick 
Bewarches, 
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Casre vx Inpta, By Bamix Sexanr. Translated by Sir E: Destsox 
Ross, London: Methuen, 1990. 

‘The translation of ML. Senart’s famous essay on caste must have been 
peculiarly dificult, A verbatim translation would have been worse than 
weclese-—it would have been both unreadable and incomprehensible, 
But Sir Denison Rose's pages read easily and clearly. His version is: 
{faithful tothe intention if not always to the ipsissima verba of his author, 
Tneed, we think his translation easier to read and understand than the 
original, From all points of view therefore he is to be congratulated 
on the completion of what must have been a difficult picoe of work, 
the publication of which is a matter of importance, for while no doubt 
most Englishmen interested enough in India or in sociology to rend 
M. Senart's pages can do so in the original, that is far from being the 
‘ease with Indians, who generally find it burden enough to acquire one 
Western language. It is an excellent thing that AL. Senart’s work 
should be placed within the reach of every educated Indian. 

Tt is necdless to remind readers of this journal of Ml. Senart’s views 
and conclusions. But the organization of Hindu society has 10 clove 
‘and obvious a bearing on Indian political organization that the apy 
pearance of Caste in India in an English des at the present time 
Tppears peculiarly appropeinte, Tt were greatly to be desited that all 
Thilians and Englishmen concerned with the political future of the 
country should study and meditate on the politica: implications of 
the social facts discussed and stated in this classical but still 


‘authoritative work, 
HD. 





‘Tur Aonanian System oy Mosuew Ixpta. By W. H, Monetaxn. 
Cambridge: Heffer, 1929. 

‘This is the most important study of Indo-Muslim administration 
that has appeared for years, It is founded on a clove and critical 
study of the Persian authorities, and such a critical study was much 
needed, for we have been over-apt to interpret Persian revenue terms 
tis if they had borne always and everywhere the same connotation 
te that with which we are familiar in modern times or that which 
four carly revenue administrators found when they took over the 
tevenue administration. This was far from being the case. The 
more remote provinces were apt to develop a revenue terminology 
of their own. “Two centuries ago the agrarian language of Calcutta 





} 


divan meant a department ; in the sixteenth a minister. 

fone of the most valuable features of Mr. Moreland’s present work is, 
his careful analysis and definition of the revenue language of Musliti 
Indin—a piece of work which has been hitherto scorned by the Persian 
scholar and which has been beyond the power of the ordinary 
administrator, 

For the early period of Muslim rule materials have proved insufficient 
to piece out a continuous history of the land revenue administration, 
but Mr. Moreland has frequently been able to throw a flood of light 
‘on passages that have perplexed or misled previous writers, An 
excellent example is the statement of Barani that Alaud-din Khilji 
drew up “rules and regulations for grinding down the Hindus”. 
‘This has usually been interpreted as an attack upon the whole Hindu 
population, Mr, Moreland, however, places a fr moro probable 
intorpretation upon the passage, He sugyesta that the sultan’s 
measures wore directed against the Hindu chief and headmen of 
piarganax and villages, and that this was inspired not by the Muslim 
hatred of tho infidel but by the necessity of breaking the power of 
local leaders always ready to break into rebellion, 

‘The period of the empire provides much more material and offers 
more occasion for Mr, Moreland’s acute comment, As an illustration: 
of his snethod we would cite his careful comparison of the statements 
of tho Ain and of the AAbarnama, employing the one to chock, illustrate, 
or supplement the other, and collating the conclusions thus reached 
with tho opinions of unofficial witnesses. ‘The result is an adinirably 
clear and lucid statement of the revenue system under the great 
emperor. ‘The same merits attach to the Inter chapters desoribing 
the decay of the system, and especially the rise of the intermediaries 
between the government and the ryot—zamindars, taluqdars, ete. 
—whose existence and claims gave so much perplexity to our early 
administrators. 





HD. 


Muauat Ruue 1s Inpta, By the late 8, M, Eowaxpes and H. L. 0. 
Garner. Milford, 1930, 

This volume provides a good and very useful survey of our pre: 

decessors in India, It seems to be based on the numerous translations 

‘which now exist of original Persian sources, together with the principal 
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uropean sources ; and while no doubt erticism might be applied here 
and there, the broad outline is substantially true and just. ‘The 
volume opens with # historical narrative of the reigns of the Mughals 
from Babur to Aurangzib, contributed by Mr, Garrett, Tt is well done, 
cepecially the reign of Aurangzib, but demands no special comment. 
‘The later chapters, the work of the late Mr. Edwardes, deal with suck 
topics as administration, economic, and social features, and the causes 
fof Mughal decay. ‘These may’ be warmly ancl confidently recommended 
to all who uro interested in the origin of our own administrative 
ayatem and who wish to acquaint themselves with the foundations 
‘on which we had to build, 





HD. 


Hiwroie pe a/Exrréan-Oninxt. By Rewi Grovsser, 2 vols, 
Paris; Gouthner, 1929. 

‘The presont volumes augyest that M. Grousot has recognized the 
fact that his former work, Histoire de UArie, with ite attempt to 
compress into three volumes the whole history of the eastern world, 
ought to achiove theimpossible, Tho pages devoted to the near-eastern 
‘mpires and to the modern period were brief, sketchy, and in many 
ways inadequate. In his later work tho field is moro restricted both 
in historical time and in geographical area, ‘The modern poriod is 
dropped ; the near east disappears. The two volumes now published 
‘are concerned with only two of the great Asiatic civitizations—the 
Indian and the Chinese—and their interaction in Indo-China, Japan 
ia reserved for u separate volume, and no attempt is made to extimate 
the influence of western culture with the modern growth of communien= 
tions. ‘The subject matter is thus much more manageable than it was in 
the Histoire de U'Asie. ‘This has permitted M. Grousset to display with 
great effect the surprisingly wide range of his knowledge, He is 
strongest—as might have been expected from the conseroatour-adjoint 
of the Musée Guimet—in art and archwology ; and the reader will 
find, apart from some excellent maps, well-chosen illustrations from 
the sculpture and paintings of both Chinese and Indian schools. | On 
the other hand his treatment of literature is cursory and not free from 
error, However the student will think that M. Grousset's admirable 
bibliographies more than compensate for his infrequent Iapses. The 
references and lists of works are astonishingly complete, and include 


periodical articles as well as books. Probably the best, certainly: the 
You, Vie FART 6 
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‘most interesting of his chapters, is that which deals with the history 
“of the Mongols; we note with interest that extensive use is made of 
M. Pelliot’s researches, and the reader will find it an excellent and up-to- 
ate introduction to the subject. 


H. D. 





‘Asta; Ax Economie axp Recronau Geooraruy. By L, Dupury 
Srasr. Methuen, 1929, 27, 6d. 


Until now no satisfactory geography of Asia has been available for 
students, It is true that there were Keane's two volumes in Stanford's 
geographical series, published some thirty years ago; but the mont 
‘cursory comparison of Dr, Stamp's work with Keane's will show how 
greatly geographical knowledge has increased in the last. generation 
‘and how greatly our conceptions of geography have been modified. Dr, 
Stamp provides a far more precise and detailed account of the physical 
structure of the continent than was till now in existence, and he pro- 
vidos an admirably clear account of the manner in which it came into 
existonoo and the causes shaping its outlines and contours. The 
volume will therefore be equally useful to all students of the east, who 
have long needed such a guide to the material theatre of the subjects 
‘of their study, It is illustrated moreover with admirable diagrams and 
‘sketch-maps, such as that of the great mountain wall of Tndia and its 
passes on p. 171, At frit sight the render may think that India has 
boon treated overgenerously, Tt receives some 200 pages or neatly 
threo times as much as is devoted to China, Considered absolutely, 
thero is probably a considerable disproportion here. But when we 
recollect how much more is known about India than about China, how 
much material has been collected by the Indian topographical and 
geological surveys which are lacking in the case of China, and how 
much more statistical information is available regarding such matters 
‘as the population, the climate, and the cultivation of India, the 
explanation and indeed the justification of the disproportion become 
‘at once apparent, To the student of history the volume will make 

special appeal, although it makes not the smallest pretence to be 
‘an historical geography, Dr. Stamp limits himself to the present day. 
But after all the material setting in which the drama of Indian history 
has been played has changed little enough within historical lines. 
Coast-lines have varied, rivers have swayed from their courses, and the 
climate of certain provinces has changed ; but the broad outlines, the 
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eneral character of rexions, and the relations of one region to another 
ernain much as they were. And although Dr. Stamp has not attempted 
rc historical geography of Asia, we arc sure that when that comes to be 
 vrtten, his present volume will be found to have been Taid under heavy’ 
contribution. 
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LeEeree Hoyerms sous Mowamen-Aut et LA Question 1/ORtENT 
(1811-49). By M. Sanny. Paris; Gouthner, 1990. 

‘The author's industry in compiling this large volume as been 
very great, He usoe a Tnrge armay of documentary material drawn 
from very diver souroes, and which he often quotes at considernble 
rand conmmendable length. ‘The most interesting are certainly the letters 
vrchungeed betwoon the great pasha anc his son Theahim, and the 
cxtracts drawn from the correspondence of the Austrian Foreign 
Office, which will be new to all, Tho volume, therefore, throws much 
nev Hight upon Muhammad Al's politcal career, ‘But the light at times 
te ital aml uncertain, ‘The volume seems to have been composed 
tinder atrong peeposieions, Tt exhibits, for instance, # determined 
iWutination to exalt the talents and character of Thrakim over those of 
his father, Muhammad AIT is blamed and strongly blamed for not 
having suffered Tbruhim to advance on Constantinople after the victory 
of Kenin and again after the victory of Nasi, axif military forve could 
have settled the question in face of the opposition of Russia, France, 
and Great Britain, Again, tho author gives the quecrest travesty of 
inalish policy at this period, His thesis ie that Great Britein feared 
and therefore stifled Egyptian greatness. He scems to jgnore the 
European vonsiderntions which really dominated vhe policy of 
Lord Palmerston, He compares the British attitude with that of Rome 
towards Carthage, without pausing to consider whether the pasha’s 
navy could have carried Ibrahim up the English Channel. To prove 
his point he at times abuses both his documents and common sense, 
Hie epeakcs of the British “provoking an incident at Mokha in 1819, 
‘and of their having been prevented from occupying Yemen in 1620. 
We do not know of a scrap of valid evidence in support of either 
statement. Ho ascribes to the British consul, Missett, a desire to see 
Muhammad Ali perish in the wastes of Arabja, whereas what Missett 
actually saya in that, should the pasha so perish, his Toss will be 
iereparable. He declares that Palmerston in 1859 feared that the 
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‘union of the Turkish and Egyptian fleets would make the pasha 
fover-powerful in the Red Sea. How they were going to get there docs 
not appear. Another unfortunate inclination is that of ascribing 
to Muhammad Ali's contemporaries the views and ideas of the present: 
generation. Popular election, we learn with surprise, was the origin 
ff the pasha's power; we suspect rather that it lay in his shrewd tact, 
his vigour, his remorseless use of force, and the divisions of his enemies. 
On the same lines is the assertion that the pasha’s hopes of reviving 
ational life were shared by his entourage and every enlightened. 
Egyptian. All the evidence goes to show that every one of Mulammad. 
‘Ali's reforms was resisted underband by his entourage, and excited 
distaste among the people at large. While, then, the present volume 
contains many new, interesting, and important facts, it can only be 
‘used with extreme caution, and cannot be recommended save to those 
‘whose knowledge enables them to discount a good many of the author's 
opinions and statements. 











HD. 





Reronr ox Jarax To Tue Secret Comtrrrex ov THE Eouist East 
Ispta Company. By Sir Stamronn Ravvurs, 1812-16. Badited 
4 by M. PaskeSmith, Kobe: Thompson & Co., Ltd., 1929. 

‘This volume contains a number of papers relating to the attempts 
‘made by Raffles, when Lieutenant-Governor of Java, to transfer into 
English hands the Dutch trade to Japan, which had been brought to a 
close by Minto's conquest of Java, A number of the letters included 
seo hardly to deserye publication, and the attempt itself proved a 
complete failure.. This was largely due to the staunchness of the Dutch 
factors in Japan, who persuaded the English that they would at once be 
put to death, were they known for what they were, in revenge for the 
conduct of H. M.S. Phavton, in 1808, in forcing her way into Nagasaki 
harbour. ‘Trade was therefore carried on under the Datch flag, and x0, 
when Java was restored to the Dutch, English trade remained as 
impossible as ever. But though a failure, the attempt shows how 
2 enterprising and alert a leader Ratfles was, eager to lose no opportunity 

of strengthening the power and credit of his country. In fact, the same 
spirit presided over the expeditions to Japan as planned and exeouted 
the occupation of Singapore. 














H. Dovwett. 
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‘Tue Hirnive Expres, By Jouy Ganstaxo. 8vo. xviii +364 pp- 
Maps and illustrations. London : Constable, 1929. 25s. 


‘The empire of the Anatolian Hittites (the Khattio Empire, im 
Professor Garstang’s phrase), as the only historical instance of an 
extensive imperial organization centred on Asin Minor, had a political 
‘and cultural history that differs widely from that of other Oriental 
tmpires, and the special merit of this book is that it provides « survey, 
fs complete as the present state of rescarch will allow, of its most 
fundamental aspects, Ethnologists and philologists, anxious to know 
whether the Hittites were Aryans or Caucasians, and annoliste 
who sock for dynastic tables and dates, will be disappointed. 
Professor Garstang’s first chapter alone contains a sketch of Hittite 
history (and of the later history of Anatolia as well), which ix both 
sufficient and admirable as historical prolegomena to the main objects 
of his enquiry. A geographical exposition of the Hittite world follows, 
becoming more and more detailed as it approaches Bogas Kiy, the 
City of Khatti, and the remainder of the book is devoted to a survey 
of all known Hittite monumenta and trees from the Tonian const to 
‘Jerusalem, each being not only described in detail but given its 
appropriate setting in relation either to Hittite religious beliefs and 
practices or to Katto political and cultural influences. Out of this at 
first sight unpromising material, Profesor Garstang has succeeded 
in giving his readers not only nn understanding of, but even a sense of 
fam) with the ways of the Hittites, and though much of the 
reasoning is admittedly tentative, his conclusions are likely to 
command fairly general assent, 

Nor is the student of Eastern history likely to forget that Ankara 
is only 90 miles from Boj Ky, that once again the experiment: of 
ppan-Anatolian state is being tried, and that the geographical factors 
Of 000 years ago are the geographical factors of to-day. 
Professor Garstang’s exposition acquires in consequence a modern 
application which, however accidental nnd foreign to its purpose, 
certainly adds to its value and interest, 














H, A. R, Gree. 
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Le Rovavae p'Arps eT sos Evaxcéuisation av XVIle stzcue, 
Par Hexrt Lanovrer, Professour i l Boole des Langues Orientales 
et Pact River, Professeur au Mustum d'Histoire Naturelle, 
(Dravauc et Mémoires de UTnstitut @Ethnologie, vii.) 10} x 63, 
pp. 62, 20 plates. Paris: Institut d’Ethnologic, 191 Rue Saint- 
Jacques (Se), 1929. 

‘The Library of San Isidro at Madrid contains a curious little work 
entitled Doctrina Christiana y Explicacion de sus Misterios en nuestro 
‘idioma Esparoly en Lengua Anda (1658). By a not unnatural confusion, 
sincea tribe called Arda was known to exist in the basin of the Amazon, 
this has, for fifty years (since it was discovered by Ludewig in 1858), 
heen classified asa text in an American language. It was, however, 
found impossible to connect it with any known American speech, 
‘and Professor Rivet, after closer examination, suspected an African 
origin and consulted the late Maurice Delafosse, who specdily identified 
the language as Ge or Popo, spoken in the kingdom of Arda (also known, 
‘os Ardra or Allada), on the Slave Coast, between Lagos and Whidah, 
‘The Catechism, printed in parallel columns, Spanish and “* Arda”, 
is reproduced in facsimile, The whole text is also reprinted, with a 
French translation, and lists of words are given, with their equivalents 
in modern Ge. This is prefaced by several interesting essays, dealing 
with the past history of the territory, as wathered from Dapper, 
Bosman and other authorities, including the records of the Capuchin 
mission sent out from Spain in 1658, with which the work in question 
originated. 

‘The kingdom of “ Arda” disappears from history in 1724, when 
it was conquered by Agaja Trudo, Paramount Chief of Dahome, 
Previous to that date it seems to have been of considerable importance ; 
its Chief (* Alkemy, roy de In Guinée", described as “un des plus 
puissants Monarques de l'Afrique") sent an ambassador (called Dom 
Matheo Lopes) to Louis XIV, in 1670, “pour Wétablissement du 
commerce avec les Frangois, et une protection toute particuliére pour 
les vaisseaux du Roy.” Portraits of the “Alkemy” and Dom 

Matheo (an interesting type of West Coast native), reproduced from 
contemporary engravings, are included among the plates illustrating 
the volume; also recent photographs of a small temple near Porto 

Novo and a“ chapel” within it, containing various “ fetish ” objects; 

1730, representing “the coronation of the 
ing of Juda” (Whidah); and two maps—that of Norris (from the 

French edition of 1790) and the French official one of 192 
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to be clear that the “Arda” of the Spanish, “Ardra” of the 
Portuguese, and “ Ardres” of the older French writers is identical 
with the modern Allada, 37 kilometres from the coast, as the crow 
flies, Norris, in 1772, reached Great Arda from Whidah in one day's 
march, representing about 40 kilometres, “Petit Ardres” would 
appear to be the modern Godomy. 

Tn all the volumes of this series, the print and general get-up leave 
nothing to be desired, and—a point not always sufficiently considered 
by publishers—they open so easily that they are a pleasure to handle, 

A. Werwen. 





‘Tue Perstas RELIGION AccoRDING To THE CHIEF Greek Texts. 
By Exme Bexvestste. University of Paris: Ratanbai Katrale 
Lectures, 119 pp. Paris, Librairie Orientaliste: Paul Geuthner, 
1929. 

‘The author of this interesting little book is « young scholar who has 
already won considerable distinction within the field of Iranian studies. 
‘The book reproduces the four lectures which M. Benveniste gave at 
the Sorbonne in 1926, having been appointed the first lecturer under the 
auspices of the Ratanbai Katrak Foundation, His French manuscript 
has afterwards been rendered into English by the Misses Summers and 
Berry. And though there are some minor slips which must be obvious 
to a non-Englishman, and the proof-reading is not quite above 
criticism, still the text is not only well understandable, but makes 
also easy and agreeable reading. 

‘The Greck texts that have been used here are those of Herodotus, 
of Strabo, and of Plutarch, whose sources were Theopompus and perhaps 
Endemus, ‘These texts have no doubt been well-known for a rather 
long time 1; but this is the first time that they have been methodically 
studied and commented upon by a scholar alike well at home in the 
‘laseical lore and in the various branches of Iranian scholarship. What 
ML. Benveniste has here presented us with is of high value and interest ; 
‘the chief interest, though, attaches to the highly fascinating chapter on. 
‘Theopompus and Plutarch with its most important researches on the 
ideas and history of Zervanism. 

Tt is a fnct of some importance, though it has perhaps so far 











1 Jn this connection the mention of Rapp on p. 12 must perhaps be slightly 
modified, as already earlier authors have undoubtedly known and made use of these 
texts. 
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‘4 
attracted only scanty interest, that there is a marked difference 


between the Greek tales concerning Iran and those concerning India. 
‘The Indian stories begin with the lost ones of Scylax and 
Heeatieus and continue with those of Herodotus, Ctesias, Megas- 
thenes and many others. Some of them are at least partly of value ; 
and Megasthenes has since antiquity been looked upon as a paragon 
of truthfulness, just as Ctesias, from the beginning, became marked 
down asan inveterate liar. But itis not so much a question of truth or 
untruth, it is far more a question of the utter impossibility to a Greek 
of understanding the Hindus If the present writer be not entirely 
‘mistaken, the great Birlini says somewhere that the Hindus are 
innate perverts who will do everything in the opposite way to other 
sensible beings. To the Greeks they must have appeared still more 80 ; 
and sheer curiosity—at times mixed with a good lot of contempt 
of the “barbarians ”—can inspire no trustworthy descriptions of 
faraway lands and their inhabitants. 

Not so with the Persians. Xerxes, who invaded the holy soil of 
Greece, and was driven away by the Olympians he had offended, was a 
barbarian; but his doings, though not pardonable, were under- 
standable from a human point of view. ‘Tissafernes, who in cold blood 
murdered the Greek generals after Kunaxa, was a barbarian too; but 
hhis deeds were those of a miscreant, not those of amadman. And in the 
same way the religious creeds and theological systems of the Iranians 
though full of superstitions and rather childish myths, attracted the 
interest and understanding of the Grecks in quite another way than 
those of the Hindus. Materials too were far more abundant ; for 
since the sixth century x.c. the Greeks of Asia Minor had been in 
intimate contact with the Persians. And thus it comes that Greek 
relations of the different phases of Iranian religion are of considerable 
value. 

‘The difficulties rest with the interpretation. Much of what the 
Greeks tell us of Iranian religion cannot be immediately confronted 
with existent Iranian sources. The scholar trying to illuminate the 
often obscure statements of a writer like Plutarch has to gather his 
materials for comparison from different and far-fetched texts, the 
Pahlavi ones, Syriac and Arabian authors, and last but not least 
the literature of and concerning the Manicheans, This is what 
M. Benveniste has done to an ample degree, and there can be no doubt 
that he bas succeeded well in throwing light on the obscurities 
of the Zervanite religion. For this every scholar interested in the 
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fascinating problems of Iranian religious development must be 
thoroughly grateful to him. 

Yervin in certain Central Asian documents is identified with 
Brahma, the pilémaha of the Indian pantheon, Now this Zervin is 
again identified with the Father of Greatness, called by the Greek 
Manicheans rév terpampéownov warépa Toi weyéBous.' As Brahmi 
is the rerpanpéownos nary par préférence it would be interesting 
to know more about the history of these identifications. 

‘Most interesting is the way in which M. Benveniste—partly support 
ing himself on materials collected by other scholars—proves the high 
aye of the Zervan-religion, “ Without undue boldness, therefore,” 
says he, on p. 78, “we may date Zervanism, as a system, from the 
Achemenid period.” ‘The present writer, who can lay claim to no 
authority on this point, would make bold enough to go much further 
‘and suggest that Zervanism does really grow out of Indo-Iranian 
religions ideas. Zervin is mainly a male deity, but there is no doubt 
that he is also an androgynous being. We have thus within the Iranian 
world an old god who is male and female alike, an exact counterpart 
of the well-known Tito of our so-called Teuton forefathers, Such 
deities, of whom there are quite a number within the primitive religions 
world, are apt to split up into a male and a female person, and the 
survival of one or the other may be case of the purest hazard. Now 
in India we find the goddess Aditi, a deity of various and uncertain 
interpretations.® But there is no doubt that in some way or other she* 
represents the boundlessness, the etemity, be it of time or space, 
and in this she is apparently a female counterpart of Zervan. Further 
on she is the mother of the Adityas who must in some way or other be 
connected with the Amoéa Spontas, and she is constantly associated 
with Varuna and Mitra, who are obviously closely related to Midra and 
to the great god called by the ancient Iranians Ahura Mazda, 

Zervin, however, did not only procreate Ohrmazd but also his 
twin-brother and foe, the Arch-devil Ahriman, And for this idea no 
parallel seetns possible in the case of Aditi. Still let us take into 














Of Burkitt, The Relig 
* Tacitus, Germania, 
2 Cf Neinser, Zum Worerbuch dex Breda, i, 20-xj., whose conclusions are not 
ceptable to me, and Hillebrandt, Vedimhe Mythologie, Sui ea, ii, 95 aq. Ct. alo 
Leummann, 211, viy Lg. 
In one passige Aditi seems to be a male being (R1'. iy. $9, 3, ep. OMenberg, 
HV -Noten i, 300), Everything is, however, very ucertain bere, 





ifthe Manichoes, yp 1894., with a reference to Cumont 
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consideration that the unknown seventh Aditya was sometimes said to 


tbe Tndra, an idea which appears to me far less impossible than it did 
once appear to L. von Schroeder.1 If such were the case, Aditi would 
Ihave procreated Varuna, the great asura, as well as Indra, the head and 

ist of the deva-clan, just as in Iran Zervan gave birth to the 
reat Aura as well asto the foremost of the daéea's. For what ease the 
faoura’s went down in India while in Iran they kept the upper band 
fremains obscure afid does not especially interest us here ; nor why the 
Jots of the deca's and dagea's became totally different. What seems 
to me somewhat plausible, is that Aditi and Zervan form an old pair 
of gods who have at one time sprung from an original androgynous 
deity of whom Zervin—and perhaps even Aditi, of. RV. iv, 99, 3—has 
preserved some traces, and that Zervanism thus has its root in Indo- 
Iranian soil. 

‘These, so far, are vague and hazy speculations. Maybe that at 
‘some time other and more far-sighted scholars will either corroborate 
them or present in another form the lineage of Zervin and Aditi. 

‘After this we may permit ourselves to indulge in « few minor 
remarks, 

‘That Pythagoras (p. 10) should have been inspired by Zoroaster 
is perhaps possible—just as fossible, Ishould say, as the theory of an 
Yndian influence on this mysterious philosopher.* So far it seems 
jmpossible to form an idea of whether Pythagoras borrowed some of 
his ideas from the East or not ; and the reason for this is perhaps 
that the pre-history of Pythagorean ideas in Greece itself still seems 
pretty obscure. Anyhow, the suggestion that Zoroaster might have 
influenced Pythagoras would form still another argument against 
the queer “historical” researches of Professor Hertel, which M. 
Benveniste (p. 45, n. 2) has rightly rejected. 

On p. 60 the learned author seems to reject the suggested connection 
between atharvan-: G@ravan-, aSa*run- “ priest, fire-priest” and dlar- 
“fire”. The present writer formerly was of the same opinion®, as ware 
before him very prominent authorities like Bartholomae, Justi, and 
Zubaty. He now feels less sure of the correctness of such an opinion j 


1 Ch, Indogere, Formch. xxi, 118 aq. Ar. Beligiom, i, 408 5. 

1 Chee the well-known work of roa Schroeder, Pythagoras wad die Laer (1868), 
which sons up the previous dixcassion on this topic (<f. Garbe, Sdmhya-Pli, 
Tied. p. 00 ag), a0 well nan article in FOJ., xv, IST aq. The article by Professor 
Keith, JRAS. 1909, 500 sq. iv a8 uszal parely negative. 
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however, this intricate question eannot, for apparent reasons, be 
discussed here. On atharcan- and dlar-, of. also MM. Autran, Suonérien 
et Indocuropien, p.126; Meillet, Slave Commun, p.76; Rozwadowski, 
Roczn, Oriental,, i, 109 89.; Jokl, VOJ. xxxiv, 87 39. 

On p. 62 the “ sumptuous cloak of otter skin” should certainly: 
be of “ beaver” skin, of, Bartholomie, Air. Wb. 925. 

On the different forms in which Voro@rayna is exid to have appeared 
(p. 65) the present: author has once said something in his Kleine Beitr. 

indoiran, Mythologie (1911), p. 25 6q. Tt still seems probable that 
these “avatiras” are based on ideas common to Iranians and 
Indians. 

On p. 99 something is mentioned concerning the etymology of the 
name Tistrya- and related forms. M. Benveniste is quite right in 
branding the attempt of Here Gatze* as unsuccessful,as there is certainly 
no possibility of uniting the different names of the star, which, accord- 
ing to Plutarch pd advraw ofoy $Aaxa xal xpodaryy eyxaréoryae 
5° Qpoudtys. The whole problem would be well worth a renewed and 
more thorough research, and cannot be dealt with here. Only this 
should be said : (1) the Greek Zeépws probably has got nothing to do 
with the Iranian words ; (2) tistrya, is in some way or other eonnected 
with tinye-2, though the detailed relations so far escape us; (3) *fira-, 
firi-, must be wholly separated from tigtrya ; whether they are really. 
interchangeable with téyra-, tiyri-, must so far be left undecided. 

With these scattered and not very important remarks, we take 
Jeave of the interesting little work of M. Benveniste, which forms a 
valuable contribution to our rather scanty knowledge of the ancient 
Iranian religions. We allow ourselves to congratulate him upon this 
happy and useful achievement. 





T:0, 


‘Tae Henowes ov Axctexr Persia. Stories retold from the 
Shahndma of Firdausi, With 1 illustrations, By Barsy Pavay. 
IIL pp. Cambridge: At the University Press, 1930. 15s. 
Miss Bapsy Pavry, the daughter of Dasturji Saheb Cursetji Erachji 
Pavry, the famous high priest of Bombay, and sister of a well-known 
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Zoroastrian scholar, has undertaken to collect into a little volume of 
pleasant appearance the romantic life-stories of the heroines of Ancient 
Persia as told in the giant epic of Firdaust. Such an undertaking may 
certainly not be lacking in interest and may also fill a gap in existent 
literature, even if its future readers will perhaps be comparatively 
fow. 

‘Miss Pavry has fulfilled her work with enthusiasm, and not, without 
skill, We are here able to pick up in abridgement the somewhat 
fanciful biographies of the noble dames of Old Iran disposed chrono 
logically according to the not always very scientific chronology of the 
poet of Tis. Most of these stories also are accompanied by fine 
illustrations drawn from Persian manuscripts in the Metropolitan 
Muscum of Art in New York. One might almost wish that some of 
them could have been given in colour to show the admirable tints 
applied with extraordinary skill by the Persian and Mogul miniaturists. 
Most of the prints, however, are very clear and convey a good idea 
of the undoubtedly beautiful originals, 

‘To bring the materials given here to fit into actual history will 
mostly present insuperable difficulties. And, after all, it will only 
be the heroines of Sisinian times such as Shirin and others who 
im to an ascertained historical existence, ‘That e.g. the 
‘queen Humat should have anything to do with the formidable 
piring Parysatis—a suggestion of the late Dr, West, 
taken up p. 53, note 3—is altogether beyond our capacity of imagina- 
tion. ‘This human monster reigned over her weak husband, Darius 11, 
‘and for @ considerable time also over her none too valiant son, 
Artaxerxes IT; and it seems extremely curious that the Dari who is 
supposed to correspond to Darius TI is held up by Firdaust as a 
jpuragon of valour and chivalry. ‘This if anything shows the complete 
breakdown of real Acliemenian tradition in the Persia of later periods. 

We take some slight exception to the constant quoting of Vullers- 
Landauer as Firdusii ; this, however, does not materially detract from 
the value of Miss Pavry’s little work, the chief merit of which does 
not consist in presenting new results of scientific research, but in 
offering easy and pleasant reading. 




























Jann Cuanrenrien, 
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‘A Brnuooraruy op Pensta. By Sir Annoup T. Witsox. Svo. 
xX +253 pp. Oxford; Clarendon Press, 1930. 20s, 

tis sadly characteristic of the poverty of our instruments in nearly 
all branches of Eastern study that M. Schwab's Bibliographir de la 
Perse, admittedly imperfect to begin with, and long out of date, has 
had to wait forty-five years for a successor. Sir Amold Wilson and his 
assistants are all the more deserving of our gratitude for this, the first 
instalment of a much fuller and more catholic bibliography, and 
it is to be hoped that they will not disappoint the expectations which 
they have aroused for a second volume of analytical indices. Any 
criticisms which may be passed upon the material from the technical 
bibliographical standpoint have been anticipated in an introductory 
note: apart from these details the achievement invites Tittle but 
praise. Every reader will doubtless note a few omissions in his special 
ficld—I have noted, eg. Zambaur's Manuel de Géibalogie et de 
Chronologie (Hannover, 1927), the important studies of Wellhausen 
‘and Lammens touching on Persian history and seligion in the first 
‘and second centuries of Islam, and the relevant chapters in the 
Cambridge Mediaeval History (all too fow, but worth a reference)— 
‘and occasional inaccuracies in the dates of books and articles carry a 
suggestion of hasty revision, ‘The O.U-P. hus bestowed on the 
publication of the book its usual care and craftsmanship, though at a 
cost which is more than a little disconcerting to the ordinary student. 

HA, R. Guns, 








‘Tre: Devan oF tite Corric Cuvncs. From the Vatican Codex Copt. 
Borgia 53 (2). Edited by Dr Lacy O'Leary, D.D. pp. vii + 67. 
Luzac. 15s. 

I reviewed the first two parts of this publication, covering the 
first eight months of the Coptic year, in the Bulletin, vol. iv (1926), 
pi 406, and vol. v (1928), p. 172. The present and final instalment 
covers the months Pachon, Paoni, Epep, and Mesore, and the inter 
calary days (Nasi = Epagomenae). Students of Coptic hagiology and 
language have every reason to be grateful to Dr. O'Leary for the 
completion of this valuable work: the hymns are founded on the 
‘Arabic of the Synazarium, and not derived from older Coptic sources, 
ut they contain occasional fresh material. Dr. O*Leary points out, 
for instance, that at Pachon 25 the well-known Colluthus is entirely: 
omitted, and his place taken by Hiroudé, who does not appear at all 
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in the Symazarium as it has come down to ns, (Hiroud will, however, 
‘be found in the Ethiopic Synazarinm of the same date—Genbbt 25: 
hhe was a native of Sebaste who suffered under the Governor Lucianus 
in the Diocletianic persecution, and“ whoso shall give alms to the 
poor on the day of thy commemoration shall not have one barren 
Animal among his flocks, and sons shall not be wanting in his house 

‘An alphabetical list of saints commemorated in the Difuar fitly con 
cludes thin part, and those who bind the three together will now have 
‘a valuable subsidiary to the Coptic (Arabic) and Ethiopie Synazaria, 

Yn an appendix Dr. O'Leary has edited some fragmentary hymns 
Drought from the Real Monastery in 1886, which are now in the Bristol 
Musoum and Art Gallery. I can help in the identifieation of most of 
these :— 

(1) (Dr. O'Leary’s 1) For St, John the Baptist: alphabetical, 
stanzas poo. ‘The whole hymn (beginning autaepgivre Sent 
oysiusyor | itrasw AMrraIo ArIMpoaposoe) may be found 
in Rylands Copt, 433, f. 9 recto, and Bodl, Marsh, 58, f. 191 ree. 
Te wns printed (p. a3) in the Sey A) » GULeY! LF (Ciro, 
1913), which may be abbreviated K.A.7. 

(2) For St. John the Baptist: alphabetical, complete, beginning 
Auo4 (read Anoses) ANtooc. This is in Rylands 438, f, 13 
verso, Rylands 434, £. 84 recto, Bodl. Marsh, 65, f. 1M verso, und 
KAT, ph 

(8) For the Archangel Gabriel: alphabetical, stanzas 4-W, 
doginning atnacponre w wirueroe, This is found complete in 
BM. Or, 5285, {. 81 verso, Rylands 480, £. €8 verso, Rylands 451, 
£, 129 verso, Rylands 483, {105 verso, and down to the end of stanza 
jp in Bod Marah 65, .02 recto. In the last only isthe first stanza ike 
De, O'Leary's, though otherwise the text is the same, with trifling 
‘variants, throughout the hymn; the two forms may be placed 
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4 irengue bt Sen ovoedstd irengQue py Sen ovoe Ad 
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(4) (Dr. O'Leary's 11) For St. John the Baptist: alphabetical, 
stanzas 1-», Part of this is found in B.M, Or. $367 (4), but unfortu- 
10 more than is in the Bristol MS. and we cannot give its 
beginning or end. From the B.M. MS, we can correct the meaningless 
(stanza 11, 1.2) apsoc Hse MHKErteLy Into at~soe TOMA and 
(stanza p, 1. 3) Aqeas Anee{Naoe into Aqeast We MeePAac. 

(6) (Dr, O'Leary's II) For the Archangel Gabriel: alphabetical, 
stanzas wey. ‘This is found complete (beginning anon 4a 
roxpitenianoe | sererchuoy iehrapoetoe | ten ra 
cuaatoc | Cabpni ruacve’\oc) in Rylands 431, f. 135 reeto, 
and Rylands 434, f. 14 verso, 

(6) (Dr. O'Leary's TV) Alphabetical (reversed), stanzas 3-4. 
Dr. O'Leary, calls it to various saints", but I think it is for the 
Baptism of Christ, when that feast falls ona ‘Thursday, It is found 
complete (beginning }Hscnoy eros A TKAKIN) in Curton 
Copt. 19, {LTA verso, 

(7) 5h stanzas, not alphabetical, beginning avpar vavenBad 
rgqor papor. T have not identified this. 

(8) (Dr. O'Leary's V) Alphabetical, stanzas ens. I have not 
\dentified this, Tt is. a hymn for Lent or some other fast, 

(9) (Dr. O'Leary's VI) Alphabetical, stanzan =} with additional 
stanzas repeating the Egyptian lettors of the Coptic alphabet, ‘This ia 
found complete (beginning Amwinti mapenoraye| Abo piac €O% | 
ere shut nea myyitpr| Hen tiie eoorad), with con- 
siderable variants in Bodl, Copt, ¢, 1, £. 79 wers0, Rylands 430, f. p> 
verso, and Rylands 431, f. 90 recto (the Inst containing the first 
alphabet only). It is, us Dr. O'Leary says, “to various sainte,"” 
and has an Arabic heading to that effect in the MSS, whioh I have 
cited. 
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mad mennems xe cyse errs oy S'sns) os) A 
‘a Mp OTS ON OS NTS OTN op oT 
HO TPSANS sk TN TS 

[Pewrareccn, Prorueras er HAGIOURAPHA MIT EINEM WISSEN- 
SCHAPTLICHEN KOMMENTAR ERSCHEINT IN GEMEINSCHAPT VON 
Facuartenmrex. Redakteur: Abrabam Kahana, Hagiographa : 














Klagelieder. Erklirt von F. Perurs. Tel Awiw. Originalien- 
Verlag. 1930.]! Lexikonformat. 8. 97-123. 
Der Herausgeber hat wohl gut getan indem er u. A. Herm Pro- 


fessor Perles zum Mitarbeiter seiner Ausgabe der Kommentare zum 
AT, wiblte, Prof. Perles’ in hebraischer Sprache verfasster Kom- 
‘mentarzu den Klageliedem ist fliessend und klar geschrieben, Derselbe 
als Bibelforscher bekannt, hat in diesem seinen Kommentar alles 
das geleistet, was man von einem modernen Bibelkritiker verlangen 
kann, Seine Einleitung zu den Klageliedern sagt auf zwei Seiten 
alles erschépfend, was hier gehdrt, Die Erklirungen sind zwar 
twas knapp gehalten, allein der Verfasser ging gewiss von der 
richtigen Voraussetzung aus, dass dieselben einem gebildeten hebriisch 
Jesenden Publikum vollstindig ausreichend sein werden, Bei all 
dieser Knappheit hat in der Tat der Kommentar sehr grossen Wert, 
Oberhalb der Erklirungen befindet sich der masoretische Text der 
Lamentationes so gedruckt, dass der in der Einleitung besprochene 
Kinavers hervorgehoben ist. Unterhalb des Textes: der auf der 
Hohe der Wissenschaft stehede fortlaufende Kommentar, zu dem 
der Referent nur einige Bemerkungen, die das Ganze nicht tangieren, 
hinzufligen will. 

In 1, 2 wird erkliirt: die Isractiten hatten desshalb zur Nachtzcit 
geweint, weil sie die Feinde nicht merken lassen wollten, dass sic 
weinen. Allein die Schmerzempfindenden vermigen durchaus nicht 
ihr Weinen auf spiitere Zeit zu verlegen. Entweder steckt in 7-52 
cin verschrichenes Wort ausdem Stamme 55> oder es ist anzunehmen, 
es stamme yon $53, arab. dh, wovon LU: Signal ae iY (LA xiii, 73) 
und die Bedeutung des Verses wire : sie weinte (laut) seufzend. Der 
Verf, nimmt an ysis 1, 4 sei nach LXX = pu3y73. Hier liegt aber 
wohl cin St, 23—=c4 mugrunde (vg). 273-pN3) heulen, schreien (von 
B. “demiitig, untertinig im 
194. Dieses wre somit eine Parallele 



























Tieren sowohl wie von Menschen), 
Gebet schreien, stéhnen " j 








* is nun sind achn andere bibl, Bacher mit Kommentaren in dieser Ausgabe 
cerschienen. 
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‘i daselbst “ihre Priester seufzen””. 333 in 2, 4, wo auch eine alte 
Lesart 2°57 angefihrt wird, ist hior nicht von 383 = ==, das einen. 
Sion gibt, sondern os ist 26 LA if, 260 coo I3l Westy rai) ot 
STF s. Der Vers wire zu fibersetzen ; Er spannt seinen Bogen 
wie cin Feind, er zicht die Bogensehne an mit seiner Rechten 
(Green) wie ein Widersucher—2, 14 p79 ist hier wohl im. 
Sinme von Sptie (LA ili, 452 = G8) _ 2), was mu der vom Verk, 
angenommenen Lesart Nw st. MAND sehr gut passen wiirde— 
2,16 ,y>z. Wenn dieses = 53,139, sein sollte, wie Verf. annimmt, 
so wiirde man st. TSNTNTPY erwarten, Zu lesen ist aber 1332) bp, 
vel E Kan. 18, 26 33 Span —Ist spr in 3, 58 richtig, 90 
re dann dementsprechend st. ‘TTA TNETS) mu lesen—In 4, 7 
ist statt des unverstindlichen yy YOTNTSSES YSTN zu lesen 
Vel. Am. 2, 12 governess. ¢31 bezsichnet verschiedene Farben : 
rot, dunkelbraun, aber auch weiss (vom Kamel; LA. xiv, 273 fi.) — 
Das vom Verf. aus OLZ, vi, 244-5; xvili, 179-80 bekannte 72> 
es sei = Labartu, ist sehr naheliegend—Anch 130752 5, 5 in 727-727 
nit dapini aufgelist (schon in des Verf, Analekten NF 16-17; mir 
hhier nicht. zuginglich) wird wohl die allem richtige Erklirung des 
Wortes sowie des ganzen Satzes sein, Allein muss man dann das 
2 von (ET su WPT heriibernehmen und wyyF> lesen: : 

Es wire erwiinscht, dass der Herausgeber der Kommentare zum 
AT. Herm Prof. Perles, dem wir fiir seine Erklirung der Klagelieder 
‘mu vielem Dank verpflichtet sind, auch zur Kommentierung anderer 
Biicher des AT, erstichen michte. 

















Davin KONsTuncer, 


‘Tue Grorce Evmorrorouios Couectiox: CATALOGUE OF THE 
Cutxese axp Conzas Buowzes, ScuurTune, Japs, JEWELLERY, 
asp Miscetaxnous Onskcrs. By W.Penceyat Yerts, Vol. II: 

Bells, Drums, Mirrors, ete, 174 x 12h, viii +99 Po 

5 + figs. 44. London: Emest Benn, 1930, £12 12s. 

‘The appearance of a new volume in the set of Eumorfopoulos 

catalogues is always a remarkable event. Dr. Yetts’ second volume 

‘on Chinese bronzes and other metal objects is a mine of useful and 

interesting information, and all students of Chinese art and archmology 


You. Vi. PANE 1. 16 
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will have to devote a careful study to every,page in it. In the first 
pplace the illustration materials give him without: exception good 
specimens of the best Chinese art, chosen by 4 master connoisseur, 
‘and are therefore particularly well suited for a diligent study. And 
then another loving and learned connoisseur has taken infinite pains 
to describe and comment upon these objects, and he shows himself « 
guide equally well versed in the intricacies of Chinese art technique 
and in the copious Chinese archwological literature. 

‘The objects published in the present volume are firstly a few bells 
and drums (some of which have been reproduced earlier, e.g. in Koop’s 
Early Chinese Bronzes) ; then there is a rich and remarkably fine set 
‘of mirrors (sixty-two pieces) from Han to T'ang, and some Korean 
specimens; follows a richly varied series of belt hooks; and final 
‘various small objects ; plaques (some of them in the “animal style’ 
bits, stirrups, sword pommels, etc. 

Tf all these objects have been minutely described and commented 
‘upon in Yetts’ catalogue, which forms the fourth part of his text, there 
are three subjects which he has picked out for a fuller treatment, in 
three separate chapters; bells, drums, and mirrors. ‘These subjects 
of course form extremely wide themes, each of which would demand 
‘a volume in order to be exhausted, and eo the author has limited himself 
to certain sides of the questions, For the bells he discusses at length 
the various types which can be determined to have existed in ancient 
China, their nomenclature and their ritual use. When treating the 
drums, he takes up the intricate and highly important question of the 
real origin of the “ harbarian * bronze drums of southern China, and 
after a sagacious criticism of earlier theories he advances an inter- 
pretation of his own, In the chapter on mirrors he gives a full 
‘and suggestive account of the animal symbolism which plays such an 
important part in the decoration of mirrors. The first paragraph of the 
catalogue can almost be said to form a fourth similar independent 
treatise. It is here a question of a splendid bell and its inscription, 
and the author shows himself well versed in the modern Chinese 
archwological literature. He weighs the different interpretations 
advanced by various famous scholars against each other, and finally, 
siding with Wang Kuo-wei, he determines the place and the 
approximate time for the casting of the bell in question, giving thus a 
fine example how the archmologist will have to try, in future, to connect 
important specimens with a concrete locality and age and so obtain 
fixed points of departure in determining the various milieuz styles. 
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‘Dr. Yotts’ treatise marks a great advance from the earlior European 
works on ancient Chinese bronzes, in so far as he gives serious attention — 
to the literary side of the question. ‘The authors of the two handbooks 
most in use hitherto—A. Koop, Early Chinese Bronzes, 1924, and 
E. A. Voretzsch, Alichinesische Bronzen, 1924, base themselves nearly 
exclusively on the Sung catalogues Po ku ('u lw and K’ao ku te and 
the Ts'ing time imperial catalogues (Si Tsing ku kien, Si Ts'ing ait 
kien, Ning show kien ku), which slavishly follow the pattern of the 
Po ku 'u lu. Koop sometimes inserts quotations of stray remarks — 
in Hamada’s Sumitomo catalogue and similar data illustrating the 
ritual use in ancient China of the objects discussed. This is « very 
unsatisfactory method. ‘The Sung scholars are too late, too far 
separated in time from the Chou epoch to be of any great use as 
witnesses to archwological facts; and, on the other hand, they are 
much too old to be up-to-date in the archmological researches. In 
fact, it is just the same in Chinese archwology as in the philology of 
the Chinese classies. Just as Legge is badly antiquated as interpreter 
because he based himself upon the learned lore of Sung, Yan, and 
‘Ming time (condensed in the “imperial editions" so much praised 
by him), in spite of the fact that the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries had produced « series of great scholars who went back to 
the Han time commentators and subjected their data to a quite modem: 
philological criticism—imagine what a splendid reader of Chinese like 
‘Legge could have produced, if he had followed Kiang Sheng and Sun 
Sing-yen for the Shu king, Ch’en Huan and Ma Juei-ch'en for the 
‘Shi king, ete.!—in the same way the Western archeologist who 
believes implicitly in the literary data and identifications of the 
Po ku ('u tu is hopelessly antiquated. Yetts has realized this, and 
courageously tackled the works of more modern Chinese archaeological 
authors, and his thesis has greatly gained by this. ‘The Chinese 
literature he has perused for the purpose is extensive, and everywhere 
in the pages of the present volume we find inserted useful fruits of his 
Chinese readings, information which will be of great service especially 
to all those archeologists and collectors who cannot themselves cut 
their way through the bush of Chinese literature, 

But a philologist ix never satisfied. T wonder if it ig not mecessary, 
now and then, to go even deeper into the Chinese literature than he has 
done, and by the aid of the discussions of the learned Shuo-wen 


Couvrvur x a translator and lexicographer gives the views of the orthodox 
Sang school, and is thus stil more antiquated than Leger. 
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‘commentators and others to trace the most ancient data which can 
ive us clues to the various types of objects existing in Chou time and 
their ritual applications. In order to show what I mean I will discuss 
here some details of Yetts’ first section, the learned and highly 
instructive study of ancient bells. 

‘Lot mo first make a general remark. It may seem to be of a purely: 
‘acailomic interest to know whether an object in our hands is what the 
‘ancient Chinese called a chung bell, or itis a fo bell, or a cheng Well, or 
‘a cho bell. But such is by no means the case. Just as to a student of 
European medieval archeology it is certainly not indifferent if a bow! 
which he studies is a baptizing bowl, or a communion bowl, or a 
drinking bowl for feasts, ete., in the same way it is of paramount 
intarest to know if a certain type of ancient Chinese bronze bell is & 
chung or-a cheng or a to, etc., for they all had their different and very 
‘well-defined ritual and practical uses, as clearly stated by Yetts, who 
has earefully recorded the data of ancient texts in regard to the role 
played by the various types. For a concrete and intimate knowledge 
of Chinese archmology, therefore, the distinetion of the different groups 
of objects, their nomenclature and the terminology in regard to their 
elements is of prime importance. 

Yotts distinguishes five principal groups of bells :— 

(1) Chung.—* These are essentially hanging bells, characterized 
by the presence of thirty-six bosses, arranged in rows of three, and. 
by the absence of a clapper” (various sub-types). 

2) Tuit—A bell with a bulbous upper part and a narrower lower 
part and with an animal figure as a loop for suspension. 

(8) (etts:) “Cheng or Cho—According to the Shuo wen ‘the 
cheng is n nao and resembles a Ting. Its handle is hollow from top to 
bottom’. This is followed by the definition of the nao as ‘a small 
‘cheng’. But the objects known to us by the term nao are jingles or 
rattles carrying an enclosed ball as clapper, and therefore they differ 
essentially from the bells recognized as cheng in the Po ku t'u lu... 
‘Tho fact that « hollow handle is a characteristic feature encourages 
the surmise that a pole or haft passed through the central axis of the 
bell.” 






















2 Item pity that the auth fs 
aid authors’ names beautiflly printed in| 
Dage of Chinese characters forall these Chinese technical terms, tui, cheng, eho, Hing, 
pena few dosens of words which tho serious reader must see in Chinese script, in 
Sntor to be able to go to the Chinese works of reference (dictionaries, art catalogues). 
T hope he will see his way to add such a fist in the next volume, 
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(4) To.—* This class comprises the clapper bells ” (three sub-types), 

(5) Ling (Netts:)—* Though the ancient Chinese definitions. . - 
that liken both cheng and cho to the ling may not be strictly accurate, 
they do, however, lead us to believe that something which answers 
to our notion of a bell was known during the Han period as a ling. 
Possibly the ancient Ling was like the small hanging type which figures 
in some catalogues under that name, and may be seen, for example, 
fas pendants to the big drum in the Han bas-relief of a band of 
musicians.” 

Let us discuss these five types. 

(1) To Yetts’ full and instructive treatise on the chung there is 
little to add. It is, indeed, a matter of taste and a question of space 
how far one can go into detail. ‘There is, e.g., the terse and little-saying 
Chowli passage: “The Fushi (wild duck clan) are the makers of 
chiwig bells. ‘The two luan are called sien. What is between the sien 
is called yii. What is above the yit is called the ku ‘dram *. What is 
‘ubove the drum is called the cheng. What is above the cheng is called. 
the wu,” eto, ‘This Yetts intersperses with the notes of Ch’eng Yao- 
tien, and obtains the following description illustrated by a nice 
diagram: * ‘The Fu-Shih are the makers of bells (chung). [Ancient 
bell not being fully round have two side edges which are) ‘the two 
Juan called Asien. ‘The part between the [two] fsien is called yii, 
above the yit is the part called the “drum” (ku) [where the bell is 
struck]; above the drum is [the main body of the bell] called chéng ; 
and above the ching is [the top of the bell} called yeu,” eto. 

‘As Yetts points out, it is of no mere academic interest to know 
these and similar technical terms, for you meet them everywhere in 
Chinese art treatises, and are lost if you do not know them. Yet it 
‘must be said that as they stand there these terms are woefully bare 
‘and insignificant. They gain much in interest if one adds their 
explanations, such as you find them brought together from various 
authors by the excellent scholar Sun I-jang and amply added to by 
himself in his monumental work J] #8 iE % Chowli cheng i. 
‘This work, which appeared long after Biot’s translation, is indeed the 
final and principal work on the Chou-li, and should always be in the 
hand of every student of Chinese archeology (Yetts' comprehensive 
‘and valuable bibliography includes several works of Sun T-jang, but 
not this one). Sun suggests that 8% Ivan must have the sense of 
small and sharp”, i.e. a thin edge, as it is very likely etymologically 
the same word as 4 luan, defined hy Shuo wen hie tsi, as Wt 7} ih 
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$2 ab 9 mountain which is small and sharp". For the term sien 
(hsien) reference is made to Shuo wen kie tT = fe 4 AH © metal 
of rich hue (fine quality)” and it must mean ‘* fine-looking, brilliant 
metal” (s0 also the Erya); hence the two sien are the two 
“brilliant [points] ". ii means “ the curved line” and Sit Yang- 
‘yllan in quoted who emphasizes that yi is the rim as seen from below 
(or necn on a lying bell), and the wu the top as seen from above, both 
being invisible on # standing bell (seen from the side). ‘The term Sif 
cheng means according to Ch’eng Yuo-t'ion the iE ii “right side, 
face " of the bell's body, but Sun interprets it: better as the part having 
the shape of a cheng—an upwards slowly tapering barrel (ef. cheng 
Delow), ‘The ww does not mean “Ia danse”, as Biot has it, but a i¢ 
merely a variant for J wu. ‘This means “a covered verandah ”, the 
word stem having the fundamental sense of * covered, covering, roof ". 
2) The twi—This is a misnomer. The character $f should be 
read ch’un, not tui. The error, which Yetts has taken over from the 
‘Sumitomo catalogue, is due to a misunderstanding of an entry in 
Giles’ dictionary, There we find $f tui “ the butt of a spear”. That 
jis quite correct, But this is only one sense of the character; itis also 
‘used in the present sense of “ bell”, and is then read ch’tn. All sources: 
agree in this. Lu Té-ming, the absolutely normative author on the 
readings of characters in the classics (author of the $& & #¥ 30) 
indicates this reading to Chow-li (ti-kuan, & * read like #9” and 
Kuang-yjiin gives the fan-tvie % fit (anc. #iuén), which gives Pekinese 
¢hun, correctly quoted in the K’ang-hi dictionary.’ Indeed, it seems 
Jikely that this ch'un is etymologically the same word as 7% “ pure", 
meaning the pure-sounding, clenr-sounding” instrament, possibly in 
contradistinction to $% cho, the {i “ muddled-sounding "fi 
It is unfortunate that wrong word-readings like 
the most-read hand-hooks on Chinese bronzes. The short Chinese 
words in transcription are sufficiently difficult to remember and 
recognive, even when correctly rendered ; how ean a non-sinologue 
reader know that what one author (correctly) calls a ¢h’un is the same: 
thing which anothor author calla a fui! By the way, the ohwn in 
kind of bell as the $F o’we-yié mentioned in 
YVoretzsoh Inbels all bolls (eh'wn nd to ws well) 
which is a capital error, 
5) Now for the remaining three types. Yetts considers cheng 
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and cho to be synonym words for one and the same thing, e0-ordinated! 
with the other main types fo and ling. Can we confidently accept 
this view ! 
Tt ia true that the Shuo wen kie tet says $§ SE a ‘the cho in 
‘a cheng", But identifications like that in the old dictionaries are 
seldom meant to be absolute; they only mean an approximation, andl 
‘wo oan build little on them. This in easily seen from the following 
dlorilegium -— 
{$9 nao defined by $E cheng in the Shuo-wcen ; 
nao defined by Me ling in Kuang yor (thitd century Av.) and 
T trie king yin i, 6 (% 0 big fing") 
cheng defined by nao in Shu wen } 
chong defined by fing in Kuang yt 5 
Ting defined by cheng in, Wei Chao’s (third century A.p.) commentary 
to Kuo yil (Rian 11); 
Ting defined by At ling-ting, in Shuo-wen (Yin huei quotes iit 
BF, Trai pring yie-lan 338 quotes ST); 
Jing-ting defined by cheng in Wei Chao, loc. ct. (the actual text is 
truncated, but in the 5% fei version we find 7 94 


MH SE ahs 
“To ting-ning defined by cheng in Wei Chao, loc. ct., and in Tu YU's 
(third century 4.p.) commentary to Tso chuan, Sian fourth year. 
5 to dofined by ling in Kuang ya; in Shuo wen (“a big ting"); 
in Cheng Hiian’s (second century A.p,) commentary to Chow-li 
(husjen) (‘a big ling") 5 = 
MH cho defined by cheng in Shuo wen; of, Ta'ien Han shu, Li Ling 
cchuan, the passus: “When he heard the sound of the 4 
* metal," to which Yen Shi-ku remarks: “Jin, that means 
i the cheng—another name being §W cho.” ; 
cho defined by nao in Shuo wen (the actual text has only cho, 
cheng ye; but Kung Ying-ta's commentary (Cheng-i) to SHE 
King (ole Ts'ai K's) quotes Shuo wen: cho, cheng ye, mao ye— 
no the actual text must be abbreviated) 5 

cho defined by Ting in Kuang ya. 

‘Thus nao and cheng and to and oho are all ling; nao and fing wnd 
ling-ting and ting-ning and cho are all cheng, ote. Tn other words, all 
these seven: nao, cheng, Hing, ling-ting, ting-ning, to, cho, are defined 
by each other and thus identified (but for a difference in size in some 








cases). ‘This eannot possibly mean that all the names are but synonyms 
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for identical objects, as the various types have different ritual functions, 
‘but shows that the definition are only meant as approximations. 
‘The naois “ something akin to.a ling", etc. Hence Yetts' identification 
of cheng and cho as two names for one and the same type may not be 
allowable. 

In onder to penetrate the matter further we have to search out 
such passages in the most: ancient commentaries where something is 
said of the shape of the objects. 

‘We can then start with the cheng, and its Shwo wen description : 
$6 3% w BLS HHP LF St This is translated by Yetts: 
“Tt resembles a fing. Its handle is hollow from top to bottom.” Tt 
is, however, doubtful if this translation is correct. ‘Tuan Yii-ts'i, 
Wang Yiin, and Chu Tsiin-sheng, the three greatest authorities on 
the Shuo wen, all punctuate after + chung, and Tuan says: cho, 
Ting, cheng, and nao are similar but not identical. Cho and ling resemble 
a chung bell, but have a tongue, which produces the sound. Cheng 
hhas no tongue, The expression ping chwiy means that half of the handle 
is above and half is below. (‘The lower part} is slightly wider than the 
hole, so that it resists (does not slip through). When you hold the 
handle and shake is caused to beat against the body and makes 
the sound, This description of Tunn’s tallies very well with Yetts? 
surmise of a pole or haft passed through the central axis of the bell 

For his interpretation Tuan has the following points dappui, 
Shuo wen says that nao isa “small cheng”, Nov, to the Chowle 
By a bronze nao one stops the [beating 
of the) drums,” Cheng Hilan’s commentary says: “The nao is like 
1 ling but has no tongue; it has a handle grasping which one makes it 
sound, in order to stop the (beating of the] drums.” ‘This Cheng’s 
description of a nao agrees perfectly with Hii Shen’s description of a 
cheng. And the use of the two instruments is the same, In his eom 
mentary to Shi king, ode Ts'ai Ki (cf. above), in which ode it is 
spoken of Si A cheng jen “the men with the cheng ”, Mao Chang 
(second century u.c.) says: “By cheng bells one quietens (stops) 
them (the soldiers), by the ku drums one sets them in motion 




















































even be quite sure that tho text here ja exactly proweved. 7% 
i 38h, pb, quot Shwo wen thee 3 9 9 BO 
SH 4. Bot the reading given aboro (the actual No men text) r-oecir 
word by word in Ying Shao 

1, pb, and also in Kang Ving 
‘Siao-ye section) and in J tee ing yin fy ke 
(yt Tax has corrupted the qootation, 












‘commentary to Shi king (ode 
7 s0 itis probable that the ai p'ing 
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(causes them to advance), ‘Thus we know from two ancient sources | 
that the cheng and the nao both are made to sound by means of 
a handle which itself (but not a tongue) beats against the body, 
when the bell is shaken, And we know, equally from ancient 
sources, that both serve to stop the advancing-signal, the drum. 
We may, then, be sure that both terms had in view, as Yetts 
comeetly says, the bell with the hollow shaft. Several such bells 
fare reproduced in the Po ku t'u fv, but curiously enough none in the 
later imperial catalogues, An excellent idea of a true cheng the Western 
reader can get from the fine plate xxi in Tch'ou TS-yi, Bronzes antiques 
dela Chine (1924)—0 cheng 0-29 min height. And it is but reasonable 
to accept Shuo wen's statement that the nao isa smaller cheng.’ But 
when Yetts (p. 9) says: “The wuthors seem to evade an explanation 
of the manner in which the cheng were used, except to state that the 
spot in which the cheng are struck must have been at a higher level 
‘on the bell than that of the sui of the chung,” Lthinkche is off the track. 
When the Po ku Cu lu, followed by later catalogues, gives the name of 
6 994 wou nao dancing nao " to rattles—round bells with a ball inside, 
Surrounded by a sun-shaped sphere, the application of the term nao 
is very arbitrary, ‘The Pei wen yin fu does not know of the term 
wou-nao earlier than the Po ku tu li. 

Tf we pass on to the fo, Yetts is certainly right in defining them as 
clapper bells, It is true that most of the specimens recorded in the 
catalogues lock the “tongue” (clapper). ‘There are fo hand-bells 
given both in the Po ku Cu lu, the Ning shou kion kat, the Si Ts'ing 
kien, and the Si Tsing sii kien, but only in one case in the last one ts 
there mentioned a % "tongue". ‘The probability is that the elappers 
‘vere applied in various fashions. Yetts gives a fo with a clapper duly 
attached to a bar inside the bell. Koop, pl. Ix, gives a to which is 
clapperless, but he says: “* It has the remains of « grating closing its 
mouth-and might very well have had o loose wooden ball within, to 
‘aot as clapper.” That a tongue belongs to the to type seems certain, 
To Chow-li (tien kuan, sino (oni): ** The siao tsai goes the announcing. 
round with » & $$ wooden fo,” Cheng Hiian says “yu fo means 
2k H wooden tongue,” thus “bell with a wooden tongue”. ‘The 
‘ine to is mentioned in various passages in the classics (e.g. Lun yi), 
seo Yetts, p.11. There cannot be much doubt that the fo of the 











\ Gh'en Huan, Huang Te'ing king kia sh pien, ke 704, p. 200, tries to show that 
cheng in a general name for amaller bells, isclading both cho, aay, and to, but his 
largumenta are not convincing. 
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catalogues, hand bells with a good handle, apt to be shaken by hand 
so as to ring, are correctly identified. Yetts includes under the to 
‘another type (p. 10): “The barrel of the thinl type approximates 
in height and width the proportions of the chung, and there is a loop 
in place of a handle. Probably the inclusion of the last type is not 
justified according to classical usage; for the (0 is essentially a hand= 
‘bell, and this type is a hanging bell. It appears to differ from the ling 
only as regards its greater size.” As we shall see presently, Yetts is 
probably right in doubting its classification among the (0, 

In regard to the ling Yetts is remarkably hesitating. He seems to 
think that we can come no further than to the probability that: in 
‘Han time the term was used for “ something like our notion of a bell”. 
I believe we can afford to be more positive, already for Chou time. 
There can hardly be a doubt that various commentators are right in 
identifying the ling, the ling-ting and the ting-ting, all three words 
being imitative of the sound (as Yetts correctly states about the ling). 
‘That the ling of Chou time was a small bell follows from the fact that 
it was placed on top of the banner poles. ‘To the passage ho ling ying 
ying “the ho and ling bells tinkle”, in the ode Tsai hien (SAt king, 
‘Chou sung), Mao Ch’ang’s commentary remarks: “Ling are on the 
top of the banner staff.” And the Erya says: “ {Flags} with fing 
are called Hi," to which the early commentator Kuo P’o remarks : 
“They suspend the ling on top of the banner pole.”” From this same 
fact we can conclude that ling were bells with a tongue, as they could 
not be struck in that position, As to their shape, I know of no earlier 
testimony than the Ts'ie yiin, written in the sixth century A.D. (k. 1, 
p. 12a, of a photographic reproduction of a Tang manuscript, 
published in 1925 with the title J) #2 4 fk 49) Wil), where it is 
said : “9 (LSE ii As ling is like a chung but smaller.” Tn later times 
the term ling has been applied to various kinds of small bells, and the 
bronze catalogues occasionally use the term for small bells or rattles 
of ball shape, But the data just quoted confirm Yetts’ opinion that 
the fundamental sense of ling wus a bell of the chung shape shown in ‘ 
the Han relief cited. And the term is applied to such a bell: a chung j 
shape with a loop handle, the body of the bell being only a little more 
than two Chinese inches high, in the Si Ts’ing ku Rien (k. 36, p. 52). 2 

‘The most intricate question is that of the $5 cho, Yetts simply } 
considers it as a synonym for cheng, probably on the strength of the 
‘Shuo wen definition eho, cheng ye. But as I have shown, this proves 
nothing, The Chinese scholars are very uncertain as regards the cho. 
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None of the imperial catalogues label any bell in the collections as 
cho, and the Ku kin t'u shu tsi ch'eng, which illustrates varions types of 
bells with pictures, gives no illustration for the cho—in other words, 
the compilers of these various works did not know how a cho was 
shaped. The lexicographers are at variance. A commentator of the 
Shuo wen #%e if Sii Hao (Ts'ing time) says that cho, ling, cheng, nao, 
and fo all had the same shape, the only difference being that ling and 
fo had a tongue, the others not—thus the cho would be tongueless. 
‘Tuan Yitts'ai, on the contrary (as quoted above), rightly sets the 





to quite apart, and says the cho, ling, cheng, and nao are similar but 


not identical, cho and ling resembling a chung, but having a tongue 
which the chung has not. To make a decision between these views 
is not easy. If Yetts (and Si Hao) were right, it would mean that the 
cho would be (identical with the cheng and hence) identical with the 
nao and differing from it only in size, But in the Chow-li (kw jen) 
we find: “ With the bronze ch’un the pitch of the drums is set ; with 
the bronze cho the time of the drums is regulated ; with the bronze 
nao the drums are signalled to stop” (Yetts, p. 8). Here there is a 
direct opposition between cho and nao : the cho regulates the rhythm 
‘of the drums, the nao stops them altogether, It is little likely that the 
same instrument (only varying in size) should have these somewhat 
contrary applications. Still more clearly the difference comes ont in 
the Chowli, Ta-st-ma section (Yetts, p. 9): “The leader of a company 
[of soldiers] takes a nao; the leader of a platoon takes a to; the leader 
of five men takes acho”. If the clo were equal to a cheng (the cheng 
eing a bigger nao) this is quite unreasonable—why shonld a leader of 
five men have the same commanding instrument as a company leader, 
Int of a larger size? ‘These passages suggest rather that the cho was 
‘a quite different type from a no (cheng shape). 

‘Thus we have to side with Tuan Yi-ts‘ai. This eminent scholar 
has seized upon the only description of a cho existing in the oldest 
literature: Cheng Han in his commentary to Chow li (Fu jen) says 
Tre shape is like a small chung.”” ‘This is precisely the definition of a 
Ting in Te'ie yiin (as quoted above), and Tuan logically concludes that 
Ting and cho are closely akin, in fact, they are but two varieties of the 
same object, and hence the cho ought to have a tongue just as well as 
the Ting. Just as in the case of the cheng and the nao, the difference 
between them must reasonably be a difference in size. It stands to 
reason that a eho, serving as signal instrument in the hand of an 
officer, must be larger than a Ting, which is placed on Yop of a banner 
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pole. It is, indeed, tempting to identify the cho with the bell described. 
by Yetts as the “ third type” of the ‘o, and of which he says: ‘The 
barrel of the third type approximates in height and width to the 
proportions of the chung, and there is a loop in place of a handle 
it appears to differ from the ling only as regards its greater size 
1 suppose that by this category Yetts has in view a bell like the one 
represented by Teh'ou Té-yi in pl. vii (height O31 m,)—that is in 
any ease how I imagine a cho to have looked, according to the data 
just quoted. 

If these deductions from data in the classics and in the oldest set 
of commentaries * (Han and Six dynasties) are correct, we haye arrived: 
at the following principal groups of bells :— 

(1) Chung—big bells with bosses—as described by Yetta 

2) Chun of cl’un-yii—a bulbous upper part with « narrower 
collar below, and with an animal shape as handle ; 

(3) Bolls with a hollow shaft, through which passed « handle that 
penetrated down into the interior of the bell and struck the siden when 
shaken ; big vitriety cheng, and small variety nao 5 

(4) To—hand-bells with loose tongues 5 

(6) Bells of ching shape, but smaller and with tongue: big variety 
cho, and small variety ting, 

* + . . . 

‘These remarks of mine are intended les as a criticism of 
De. Yetts’ treatise than as a complement to it. Indeed, the author is 
such an able and sure guide in the wild forest of Chinese archiwology 
that we can wish for no better, and we can congratulate 
Mr, Eumorfopoulos that for the task of preparing a scientific aocount 
‘of this collection he has secured this scholar. 

Beaxuany Kanvowen. 

ch a certain disesteom: “Lagge's translation of * bells 

tits, and those on ha carriage pale" merely: reflecta 
‘explanations of commentator.” What are we thea to build our stadles ot, 
{not the infortations given by commentators? T want to emphasise the fact that 
‘us valocleaa aa are the apecolations of late commentators, who arp guessing and 
‘econstructing right and lf, withoat sale foundations, jst as valuable are the date 
fiven by the virlis! commentators (who lived ruficcatly early to have seen & lot 
{Chow objects), if only they are pieced Sogether methodically and carefully sifted 
‘A careful scrutiny of particulary the Han ime commentators is the way the great 
Chinese acholars of the last 150 years have followed-and as far as I can aco Hf 
the only way posible. The fault of Leese and others is not that they have followed. 
the Chinese commentators (without them we are belpess) but. that they have con 
sidered all commentators early and late—as eqeally god, believing that one ead 


‘choow ad libitum between varions explanations—if they have only some time been, 
expressed by some Chinese commentatcr ! 



























RESEARCH IN CHINESE ARCHITECTURE . 


Buueris or Tue Socrery vor Tae Reseascu ix Curvesk Anont- 
recture, Vol. I, No.1. Pei-p'ing, 1920. 

‘This is a new art journal, printed and published in Pei-p'ing 
(Peking), of which a copy of the first issue dated Inst July, has just 
arrived in England. 

‘A portrait of Li Chich, author of the Ying taao fa shih, appropriately: 
appears as the frontispiece. This is followed by a note on the founding 
cof the Society and the inaugural address by the President, Chu 
Ch‘i-ch‘ien, the latter being given in English as well as Chinese. The 
noxt thirty pages are devoted to a biographical notice in memory of 
LiChich on the 820th anniversary of hixdeath. A large patt is ocoupiod. 
by the facsimite reproduction of two articles by W, Perceval Yetts, 

- the first being a Tong bibliographical study of the Ying taao for shih 
which nppeared three years ago in the Bulletin of the School of Oriewtal 
‘Studies, A summary of this is given in Chinese. ‘The wecond of Mr, 
Yotts’ articles, which arrests mont attention, is reproduced complete 
with half-tone illustrations from The Burlington Mogazine of March, 
1997, ‘This absorbingly interesting and scholarly article is entitled 
“Writingx on Chinese Architecture”. It whould greatly please 
Mr. Yotta to find that his patient research work in this subject ix 10 
fully appreciated in China itself, even though pirutical methods have 
been employed in order to reproduce it ! ‘The article is followed by » 
translation, English done into Chinese, which adds still further point 
‘to the compliment. 

‘A list of errata to the 1925 edition of the Ying tano fa shih will be 
tuneful to thowo who possess copy, and to those who do not the 
announcement will be of interest that the far-secing Commercial Press 
has recently published « revised edition of this most celebrated book 
written by a Chinese on Chinese Architecture, 








Annoup Siicock. 


Haxwa-Cumvese Lessoxs. By Bersaro Minoee. London, Sheldon 
Press. 1990. ¥ +190 pp. 10s. 64. 

‘This book is very much to be commended. The author quite 
ovidently writes out of widle and long.experience. One ean gather this 
part altogether from what is sct down in a forenote, which reveals the 
fact that the work is the result of a gradual process, covering many 
years, and tested by personal intercourse with the people. It is 
evident also from the fact that points are dealt with in a clear, 
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concise, onderly, and complete fashion, which shows an intimate 
‘knowledge of the subject. 

Tt is the only work of its kind in existence and is a most useful 
book to put into the hands of anyone desiring to obtain a workable 
everyday knowledge of the Hakka dialect of the Chinese language. 
‘The romanization employed is that which is now commonly used 
by Hakka students, and accords with that adopted in Maclyer's 
(now Mackenzie's) valuable Hakka Dictionary. Although the 
Gialect followed is admittedly ‘‘Sin-On", it conforms closely to 
“Ka-Yin-Chiu" (commonly regarded as standard Hakka), and is 
remarkably free from Iocalisms. In many eases, where these do occur, 
Alternatives are given. A noteworthy exception to this appears in 
Section 92, dealing with the suffix “ Hoi”, denoting the “ finishing of | 
fan action, A'much more common suffix, expressive of this idea and 
‘eithout the specialized meaning of Hoi”, is “Liau”. But there does 
fot appear to be any reference to 30 important a word in the whole 
course of the book. 

‘The book is commendable for many reasons. Difficult and rather 
‘abstruse points are explained in simple, lucid, easily-remembered terms. 
Taiomatic phrases in daily use are set forth clearly and fully. Bach 
lesson is of very manageable length and finishes with exercises for 
translation into English and Hakka, to which there is a very useful 
key at the end of the book, Moreover, the arrangement throughout in 
paragraphs is most convenient, both for reference and revision purposes. 
Every here and there helpful cautions are given where the beginner 
ray easily find « pitfall. And the lessons on such complicated subjects 
as * Potential and Subjunctive Moods”, “Family Relationships”, 
“ Weights and Measures” are particularly valuable, For those whose 
interest lies in Borneo (where the writer himself lives), there is a special 
chapter on Borneo Chinese words", 

It only remains to add that with every lesson ther a vocabulary 
‘of words in common use so full in their cumulative effect that 
the student who masters this volume will find that he already has 
‘a very sound working knowledge of the language. Especially will 
this be so if he has followed the writer’s advice to go forth boldly, 
tusing, in conversation with a native Hakka, the words and phrases 
gradually acquired, He who does this will soon discover that it is 
‘as the writer himself says in his Introduction, “this language is 
worthy of serious study and as one progresses becomes more and more 
fascinating.” W. Burxarn Paton, 
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Lm JAPONAIS ET LES LANGUES AUSTROASTATIQUES 


Ta Javonats et ues Laxoves Austroasumiques: Ervpe pe 
yooanuname compart. Par Nonvuino Marsumoro, (= Austro- 
‘Asiatica, documents et travaux publiés sous la direction de 
Jean Prayluski, tome i) 9} x TH, x +117 pp. Paris: Paul 
Geuthner. 1928. 

Once again has the difficult problem of the position of Japanese 
in relation to other languages heen brought to our notice; this time 
by a Japanese scholar, Dr. N. Matsumoto, who in this extremely 
{interesting volume has compared 113 sets of Japanese words with 
similar terms in the Austroasiatic and Austronesian languages. The” 
book has been most adequately reviewed by Dr. C, O. Blagden in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland 
(July, 1930), and this fact should dispense with any further need for 
remark. 

‘Thero remain, however, a few points that seem to call for comment. 
In the first place the author appears to find a linguistic connection 
between the following sets of Japanese words: kuho “face, visag 
figure”, ho “<joue” (2, p. 46); saka “crite”, ke ‘*cheveur” (8, 
p48); -ki, -gi male”, -kara in whara, yo-kara “ clan ™, hara-kara 
© fede et coeur utérins” (22 p, 51); kira in kira-meku “ briller, 
étinoeler” and in a-kira-ka “ clair” (34, p. 45); kumo “nuage”, 
Kobu- in kabwru “se couvrir (88, p. 56); ine, sine " riz en herbe", 
one riz décortiqué ”, nthe " jeune pousse d'une plante ; on Vemploie 
‘Surtout pour désigner Ia jeune pousse du riz, and neba in neba-rt 
* glutineux " (51, pp- 59-60); saru, magira “ singe" (71, 66); 
hilon “tirer”, hiraku “ouvrie” (88, p. 70); mira “cuire, nude- 
in miku-fi “ tidde, agréablement chaud, ete,” (101, p. 73). Tf each - 
of these acts of words is to be considered as being etymologically 
related, it is necessary for the author to establish their original form 
‘and meaning, before attempting a comparison with other languages, 
‘Thus, for example, in the case of kaho “face”, ho “cheek”, and 
saka “crest”, ke “hair”, it must first be explained which of the 
‘two more faithfully preserves the older form, that is to say, whether 
the ka- and a- are prefixes of some kind or the words ho and ke have 
lost their initial stem syllables. Similarly, the nature of the i-, #- 
‘and yo- of ine, dine, and yone should be made clear, if these words go 
back to *neb or *nep as the author supposes. So also the ma-in magira 
“ape”, As to the pairs of words hiku “ to pull”, hiraku “ to open”, 
and niru "to cook”, nukusi “is warm", we find little in common, 
‘at least in their forms, unless we assume that the -k- and -r- have both 


















































developed from ~br; -rk-, or from a nvular consonant such as a rolled a 
for a fricative x. Similarly the stem of akirabs “clear” is, in my 
‘opinion, aki, which has nothing to do with kima-, On the other hand 
tho stem kara- in karada “corps” (16, p. 50) and that in whnra, ete, 
(23, p.51) appear to be identical, although Dr. Matsumoto distinguishes 
‘the two. ‘The word kasi extrémité, bont, bord ” (107, p. 74) may like- 
wise be related to hate “ extréme limite, ete.” (108, p, 74), 

Further, the word yubi “‘doigt” (21, p. 51) goes back, not to 
‘Syupi as the author assumes, but to oyobi “finger”, whereas mairu 
“venir (96, Pi 72) has always been written mawirw. Tt is quite 

le that in the latter word the syllabic writing wi is nothing 
‘more than an orthographic expedient for the prevention of two cone 
secutive vowels, but inaxmuch as we have no xubstantial evidence 
to the contrary, we must follow the orthography and read the word. 
maveiru, in which case the Japanese word in point can hardly be 
related to the Cam mai" to come", and so forth. 

‘As regards the relationship between Japanese and the Auxtros 
asiatic and Austronesian languages, we can be almost certain that 
there are in Japanese many words which have their prototypes in 
theao language groups; the names of reptiles and agricultural teriis 
in particular, But when attempting « comparison of Japanese words 
with those in language or a group of languages which is entirely 
different in its salient features as in the present case, one muxt carefully. 
‘avoid such terms ax may be found in similar forms in other languages 
morphologically and syntactically identical or very close to Japanca, 
or, tonay the least, these languages should also be taken into considera 
tion. This, to our regret, appears to have been neglected by the wuthor 
of the present work. Of the 113 sets of Japanese words quoted by 
Dr, Matsumoto, well over 20 are found in the Altaic and Finno- 
Vigrian languages in forms no less resembling the Japanese than those 
which have been chosen by the author from the Austroasintic and 
Austronesian languages. Besides, there are also some words which 
may be considered to be of Chinese origin, as, for example, knhi 
(<*hopi) “ endroit étroit, gorge” (63, p. 63) (?-< Ane. Chinese yap 
BE, fe, “gorge, mountain pass, defile") and fake “bambou” (56, 
p. 61); for this latter, see my article contributed in this number 
of the Bulletin. 

When these and other doubtful eases are removed, no more than 
thirty-five of the entire 113 sets of Japanese words selected by Dr. 
‘Matsumoto can be accepted as probably of Austroasiatic or Austro- 














nesian origin, This, however, does not mean that the conclusions 
arrived at by the author ate altogether impossible, but it clearly shows 
that we cannot decide their accuracy for lack of knowledge concerning 
‘the Japanese words themselves. 

In the circumstances, Dr. Matsumoto’s work is undoubtedly one 
‘of the most useful contributions af recent years to the comparative 
stuily of the Japanese language, and is ono that should be read by 
every student in this line of inquiry. 
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ScHMUTRN DER ARNEITAGEMEINSCHAPT DER ARGYPTOLOGRN UND 
‘Avuixasisren 1s Wie, 1 Band, Waurer Tit: Koptische 
Chrostomathie fiir don Fayumischon Dialokt mit grammatischer 
Skizo und Anmerkungen, Selbstvorlag dor Arboitsgemeinachatt 
dor Ae. u, A. in Wien, Augustinerbast 30 pp. 3s. Sd, 
Herr Till, who is already honourably known for his work on the 
‘Akhmimio dialect of Coptic, has now put us further in his debt: by 
this useful collection of Fayoumie texts. They have all been previously 
published, but in scattered periodicals, nome of them dificult of 
‘coo, and the student will be glad to find them togethers 
Tt in a dinleot with what would be called in Greck 
choraotoristics, a broad a often taking the place of other vowels 
(there aro other vowel-changes too elaborate for enumeration here); 
‘andl a substitution of f for r easily explicable when wo remember that 
tho ancient Egyptians (like the modern Chinese) did not distinguish 
these two Iabials, Herr Till gives a short preliminary agcount of these 
phonetic and orthographical peculiarities—just enough to introduce 
the student to this dialect, which is not difficult to those alrendy 
familiar with Swidic and Boba 
He regreta (as do we) that he had not the space to place the same 
passages in the other dialects side by side with his Fayoumic texts, He 
does, however, give the Lord’s Prayer in all three. The Fayoumic 
twice presents a simplification, as compared with the other two, 
which may mean that the translator found some diffiulties in 
subtlety of expression: “thy will in heaven may it be done on 
carth,” and “thine is the power and the glory”. 
1 naturally take a personal interest in the passages from Acts vii 
sand ix prosented by Herr Till, as I first published them in the Journal 
of Theological Studies, xi uly, 1910) ; Lefort printed them some years 
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lator in Muséon, not aware of my previous publication. In vii, 24 
‘Till follows Lefort in reading aqwyenonr ayy mecy Hovsta ste 
(judvaro wot enoiqoer exBienow), but at seq is definitely 
wrong. I printed in its place acs, putting it in brackets because 
Teas not quite certain of it; but a year ago Mr. Crum sorutinised 
the manuscript anow and told me that he could see . . . sx quite 
plainly. 

“Herr Till promises us further instalments of work on this interesting 
dialect, to which we look forward eagerly, gratoful for what he gives 
we now. 








Srerien Gaseune. 


Rayrrtan Couoguiat, Ananto Raven, ‘Tho American University 
‘at Caito Oriental Studies,” Edited by B. B. Eupen. xiii + 
104 pp. London: Oxford University Press, 1927. 

It in over two yours since Mr, Elder's fascinating book was 
‘published, and one hopes that he will publish » further collection of 
storios ax told in the colloquial, Nothing quite #0 ambitious x 
prt iti of section x, "Some Christian Betiets,” haw been attempted 
Defore in the colloquial, and tho result is what might be called 
“Literary Colloquial ", To quote the Orientalistische Literaturseitung, 
1928, No. 7, in a roviow by Prof. A, Schaade, * Dio Abhandlungen 
Auber theologiseho Fragen am Schlnys des Buches (8, 142-150) keénnen 
sogar cine gewisse Bedeutung in der Geschichte der agyptisch- 
‘arabischen Literatur beanspruchen, da hier—so. viel Toh weiss, umn 
foraten mual-—gezeigt wird, dass sich auch wissenschaftliche Gegen- 
svinde sehr wohl in einem Vulgindialekt behandeln lassen.” 

‘A groat deal has been written on Kyyptian colloquial, but not 
many texts have been published on the lines of Spitta Bey's Contes 
‘Arabes moernes an the tales in Willmore's Grammar. 

Tt is true that Green published collection of stories taken from 
-varions sources which are extremely useful to the student of colloquial, 
but many of these had been published previously and moreover are 
printed in Arabic characters without vowel points, so that from tho 
point of view of phonetics they are not of great value, Mr. Elder's 
work is based strictly on the system evolved by the late 
Ganon Gairdner and is intended to take the place of a Reader for the 
students of the School of Oriental Studies, Cairo, To quote from the 
preface: ‘The subject-matter of this book is largely the product 
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of Egyptian instructors in the School of Oriental Studies. ‘The Editor 
makes no claim to originality in the composition of the book, but has 
‘timed throughout to have it represent Egyptian thought and 

“expression, Tt has been his task to select, suggest, outline, wnd review, 
but he has boen careful to have all that appears pass the approval of 
‘at least two Egyptians, and often many more,” 

‘The Reader ix divided into ten sections : 

No. I. Short anecdotes, 

Il, (a) Tales of Guba, "an apparent yimploton who gets the 
laugh in tho end by some facetious remark or drotlery.” (b) Talos 
of Abu Nawwas. 

Many of the tales in Nos. I and I havo been taken from tho fiewt 
edition of Gnitdner's Grammar. 

No. IIL, Short stories, including some concerning Dervish 

‘Al the tales and anecdotes in T, 11, and TIL are excollont and typical 
1 would specially mention No, 111, 18, “ ‘The Story of the Fisherman,” 
supplied by Mian Padwick, 

No, IV. ‘Talos from the collection of Spitta Bey. Mr, Bldor was 
‘wine to include thene, ax though old tales they are full of expressions 
‘and idioms, and give one an iden of the life in earlier days when Lane 
wrote the olasio Modern Egyptians, 

Part of the dialogue of IV, 1, between the Day-Thief and the 
Night-Thief when they first moot in the Café is quoted in Oriewtabische 
Hiptchkeit, p. 22, by Ontrup. ‘The tales are not only amusing but 
full of material for the student of colloquial. 

No. V. Dinloguea and oocupations. ‘The authors of these 
dialogues have sprinkled them with proverbs and nent tums of 
‘expression which more than anything else introduce the foreigner to 
the mentality of the people, Some of the headings will give an iden 
of their uwfulness, For example, ‘An invitation to dinner,” “The 
experienced buyer,” "The tailoress and her apprentice,” The eye= 
doctor and the peasant,” There are sixteen of these dialogues and 
they cover a great deal af ground. No, 17 gives detailsof the education 
given at the “Azhar University in Cairo, and No. 18 gives 
technicalities connected with the building of a house. 

‘No. VI, “The adventures of Messrs. Long and Short, American 
tourists in Egypt,” is amusing and instructive. 

No. VIL. (i) Customs and Beliefs. This should be read in con- 
neotion with Lane’s Modern Egyptians and, that excellent work by 
Miss Blackman, The Fallokin of Upper Baypt. (ii) Mostem Feast Days, 














No, VIII Proverbs. This section is invaluable as every pro 

is placed in its own setting and explained. _ 
‘No. IX. Popular songs and rhymes. Some of these are very 
difficult. - 
No. X. Bible section. (i) Stories from the history of Israel 
(ii) Bible portions ; (iii) Some Christian beliefs. 

In (i) the translation of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
has been adopted, and the attempt to keep literally to the original 
‘has made the translation at times ambiguous For example, p. 142, 
1. 18, “ so§b! Galek turfus mana:xis"” “it is hard for thee to kick 
against the pricks,” following the classical translation. I note that 
Willcocks omits these words in his colloquial rendering of this passage, 
‘perhaps following Moffatt. So also p. 126, |. 10, “ wi 7os§adu mubrifa 
bida:l ibnu” “ and he offered it up as a burnt offering in the place of 
his son,” and p. 127, 1. 28, “wabf rodi” “an evil beast,” both of 
which are literal translations of the Hebrew. It struck me also that 
the style of some of the stories of (i) was rather varied, most of it 
‘being very colloquial, although here and there one meets ‘literary 
words such as “arsal”. Ihave already remarked on the style of 
Sect. X (ii), the words used and the construction being nearer the 
literary language than the colloquial. This is possibly a concession 
‘on the part of the editor to meet the demand of the more educated 
for a more literary form of colloquial, though in point of fact it would 
De be difficult to treat such abstruse themes in any other way without 
ie resorting definitely to literary Arabic. 

























Remarks on Grammar, Syntaz, ete. 
p-2,1.26. Tam told that “faxfax il gana:gil ” “ jingled the small 
; bells” is better than “ Jaxfax fi_1 gana:gil”. 

p. 3, 2, “wi_dda: la masalan rijac” “he gave him about a 
riyal"; compare p. 36, 1 22, “fa fidln lamma daxal il led li_s 
sa:Sa_rbaja masalan min il lel” “they waited until it was about 
4 o'clock at night, ie. 4 in the morning”. ‘The use of “ masalan ” 
in these sentences is idiomatic but expressive. 

pe4,1.20, “ka'n jana:di wi_jfa:l” “he was hawking and saying ”. 
This form iii is used in the Sudan for No. 1, “nada” “to call”. 
For curious uses of “nada” with direct and indirect objects see 
4 p. 47, “wi nadahu li_mhammad,” and a few lines further on 

“jndah_ibnak ” and next line “nadabu ibn il malik". This corre- 
: sponds to the English ‘call ” and “cail out to”. 
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p- 6, ‘The peasant and the wax figures. Sheikh Hamid Abdel 
Kadir tells me that in the original tale, when the Fallah is knocked 
down by the owner of the shop, he is made to say “ef mana da 
illi bi_] lawaclib” “why is it that this one has springs” In the 
sixth Tine of this. tale note the delightful personification of the 
colloquial *“kullima tfablu toswisra”, ete., “every time a figure 
‘met him,” where we should say “every time he met a figure”. 

1p. 6, lust line but three, “ ti§milf! mageu,” which is equivalent 
to ““tigmil magrusf” or * iGmil ma§eu:t” “ will you, please” or 
please”. T do not remember seeing this usnge “{’” of the negative 
without: ma—” mentioned in the colloquial grammars. 

p: 7, piece. No. 20, “The persistent beggar,” is very difficult. 
1.7, “li finn! ?akl il ef jihibb lamm_adan‘din lak fuwajja 
vwi_ddimni_llifich_il fisma ” “for everyone's living requires that (one 
makes an effort)... Lam going to play a tune—give me my due". 
So also the last line of the tale: ‘bni spdgi Sadik ?oHoch 
la_jwarrik” “Oh, my son, may the pain that I feel be transferred 
to your enemies, May God not visit (show) you with it". 

‘Section If, Guha and Abu Nawwas, contains some very good 
stories and some idiomatic colloquial such as p. 15, 1. 5: “iwgi 
Dhiseike wi Gemik il malik jifusfik ” “* Be careful (to control) your voice 
and your eye that the king does not see you”. 

p:16,1.2, “ wi_nsorofu_} hal sabithum” “and they went their 
own way”. Tam told there is a subtle difference in usage—“i ha:l 
sabjthum ” for past and ‘fi hal sabizlhum for present. 






























ei 
p21 Gizzinni, a colloquial corruption of cgi! Ae “count 


that Tam”, “consider me”. 

p. 24 “barestak bil haf7 wil mistahaf?” should have been, 
Tam told, “mil hag7”. Note also in the literary language the 
second form of the verb would be required. 

1p. 26,1. 2, “xuduchum bi s sit la jiglibuzkum ” “Take them by 
(bluff through flattery) lest they defeat you". ‘This is 
8 difficult: expression, 

p. 80, L 24, Note facetious way of expressing “a few saints” 
by ‘a handful of saints” “ kabjit Zawlija”. 

p. 31, 1.9, “jisacbip Saleh” “He would race ahead of him” 
is much more expressive than merely * jisa:bifu”. Compare also 
p. 25, 1.35,“ kaffar il farrosn fi wiffu”, where the preposition “i” 















with a frown on his face. 
/--p, 84, 1. 19, “ gj berti lech ana dilwaft ” “ Why has he come to 
my house now?” The position of “lech” between “be:ti” and 

“ana” is very curious and very ungrammatical, but gives a slightly 
"different nuance to the sentence. 

'p-37, last Tine but six, “ abusja ma mart baa: Iu sanate:n.” The 
dialogue of which this is the last sentence is very interesting and 
‘typical. “Did not my father die two years ago?” meaning “ My 
father died two years ago”. 

p44, 1 22. “fi Gizz is sibaxja” This has been copied straight 
from Spitta Bey’s Contes Arabes Modernes. It should be “fi Gizz! 
sibarja” “in the strength of my youth”. Otherwise jt makes no 
‘sense. This was pointed out in the critique on Mr. Elder's book in 
the Orientalische Literaturzeitung, 1928, No. 

'p-50, last line but three. “ bosolit il mahibb xarucf wil mahabba 
‘tustur ” “The onion of the loved one is a sheep and love conceals 
{it)", ic. “love overlooks everything.” Compare the Syrian proverb 
*@orb il habizb zabizb” “The blow of the lover is a raisin”, 

{p. 51, 1. 9, and p. 53, I 24, 25, and 27. GuPba:l,” which is a 












2 
combination of <J gale, is a very curious colloquial corruption. 

p- 52,1. 24. “?olfo: jixzi_l Gen Ganha ” “ May God put the evil 
eye to shame (and remove it) from her”. Short and concise. 

p. 56, last line but three. “‘di_bdo-Sa wa:rid biladha ” “These 
‘are goods imported from the country of their origin”. The word 

min” is omitted in this expression, One says “wa:rid Uro:ba” 
“imported from Europe ”. 

1p. 64, last two lines. “*da_Ili_eligt! bich min @ahr id dunja 
robbina ma_jgallib lakj'_wlijja” “That which I have brought 
forth from the back of the world may God not trouble a woman, 
relative of yours”, ie. “ may she not suffer as Ihave". An idiomatic 
and difficult sentence. 

p. 77, 1. 16. “wi naPfafin il m*Sallim min do:] lamma tinfiti> 
izdu ma jigibft wa:hid minhum” “ And as for the painters another 
contractor, even after all his efforts, will not obtain any like them”. 
“ 4infitiG, 7idu” “to make an effort” is very idiomatic and not 
in Spiro. Should be tinfitig, see list of misprints below. 

p. 82,1. 21. “wi_l hisazb jigma§” “and the acoounting will 
collect”, i. “we will settle up afterwards”. 
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p. 88, last line but 4. Note the weakening of the meaning of 
“ta§jossub” in modern Arabic from “fanaticism” to mere 
prejudice, 

p. 87, L 12, “w ismuhum xamas awPa:t” should be 
<w_ismuhum il xamas ?awfa:t”” ‘and their name is the five times”, 
ie, They are called the five prayers 

1p. 93. The first three lines of p. 93 are difficult to understand 
at first, as“ madaftu” is a misprint for “ madagtu” and the word 
“ tink ” is a corruption from * ta?inn ”, meaning “she groans”. 

1p. 123, last Tine but nine. Surely “Jabb!”, not being a class or 
species, should not take “wa:hid” to make it indefinite. Tn this 
connection it is interesting to compare the instances given in the first 
section of the book (Short Ancedotes); of p. 3, 1. 2, “kan ro:gil”, 
not “kan wachid roigil”. 

One might draw attention to many more curious idioms and 
expressions, especially in Section VIII (Proverbs) and Section IX 
(Popular Rhymes and Songs), but space forbids. 

The following are a few examples of passives retained in the 
colloquial. As one might expect, most of these examples are found 
in religious expressions or proverbs. f 

pd, L 27. “tufrog” “may it be eased”. The cry of the 
hawker. = 

“inn olloch summi as sattaxr” “Verily God is named ‘The 
Protector’ ”. 

“fikun fi hanakak tifsam Ti gesrak” for ** tufsam " “There is 
‘many a clip ‘twixt the cup and the lip”. Cf. p. 109, 1. 24, where the 
proverb is given in a slightly different form: “tibfa_f buffak 
tifsam li gesrak.” 

p- 2, Inst line but 4 and 5, “Galafacn il worofa ma tistamalf 
tani narra” “because the postage stamp cannot be used another 
time”. 

p. 31, last line, amma gulbit min il xobizz " “when she was 
overcome by the baking ". 

pe Bl, 1 14, “jussol”” “it will be delivered”. 

p. 107, 1.21. “jixlaf min @ohr il Guclim fassid” ** (Sometimes) 
‘a corrupt person is created from a learned man”: " jixla? ” being 
the colloquial pronunciation of “ juxlaf”, otherwise it would mean 
‘ (God) creates sometimes corrupt person from a learned man”. 
‘The former rendering is much more probable. 
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‘The following are w few examples of second and third forms used. 
whore the object is not expressed or understood. 

p. 30,1. 15, “‘a_ttowwili wala tfpscari” “Do not make long or 
short", ut your story short”. 

p-49, 1. 23, * ?amist'"* for * Zaznistina 
pleasure of your company ". 

‘p. 57, 1.25, “di bess wi fia jizahhaf ” “ this is commerce whieh 
disgusts one”. 

p. Gl. lahsan jiruzb wi jfotw4" “let it (the milk) curdle and 
turn”. 

p- 109, 12. “itd li wabdaha ma tsafPaff”, which lit, means 
*q hand alone cannot put on a roof”, but is really a corruption 


of Gite to Gix and then by a process of transposition to 





‘you have given us the 











Bi. Gio means “to clap”, so the proverb is “One hand 


alone cannot clap”. 

Examples of denominatives are, of course, much commoner, as 
‘p- 30, last line, “ jifaffar” “ to raise the dust ” ; p. 31,1. 23, “ sammi 
‘wi haffodi Gallajja ” “Pronounce the name of God and invoke his 
protection on my behalf", 

p. 29, 1. 31. “tifoffar” “to nod”, which is apparently a 
denominative from “ fifra” or“ fara” the spinal column, i.e. “to 
move the spinal column ”. 

Examples of original fourth forms or of apparent first forms 
where in literary Arabic the fourth form is used. 


pal L. tipi i to conduct the prayer“, 














sola 





p- 23,1. 15. “¢olla” for *¢olila” (Ist form), “ kutt! ¢olla mit 
t:fa” “I was looking out of the window 
would be 





Literary Arabic 





mutilla” (4th form). 
Alli bi jwaagak 
1y “ Genajja_b tiwga§ni” “my eye pains me”. Both 
first forms which would be iv in literary Arabic, Phoneticall 
interesting to note the two pronunciations, which are both common. 

p. 71, 1. 26, “‘disru balku fisha” “ pay attention to it” and 
“isd axula:sit id dars” “ repeat the gist of the lesson ”, 

So p. 76, 1.7. “jiSj:d Gulum is sana di nafsaha ” “ He must repeat 
the subjects of this particular y 





e “what is giving you pain ?”* 
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pp. 80, last line but five, “ ninhi fugtina ” “ we will finish our work”. 
5, 


Literary Arabic ple 
p.95,1.16, “tolafit il buxur” “ waved the incense", Literally 


“Tet loose the incense” for literary Arabie (3lb', 





. 
p. M5, 112. “roxk” for literary “arasd” (313) “to wish ". 


One should note that this word is used in what I have called literary 
colloquial, i.e. in Section X. (3). 





Criticism on Phonetic Points 


‘The following points struck me =— 

(1) There are too many hamzas, especially after the definite 
article. ‘These ocour on every page and it is unnecessary to enumerate 
them; on the other hand, one feels that a hamza would have made 
the sentence clearer on p. 43, 1. 29, after “tPuli: li”, and on p. 66, 
last line, after “ruh fabla”, though in neither case is it essential. 

(2) Is“ maSlehft” and “ zajjima " the best phonetic transcription 
of these very common words ? 

(3) It is interesting to note that the expression “ Then he said ” 
gam Pal” on p. 21, 1.32, varies considerably; the most usual one 
is ag above, but p. 20, 1. 23, fam fazl,” and p. 30, 1. 22,“ farm Parl.” 
One would expect this. 

(4) “toxe” “ox” on p. 32, 1. M4, and elsewhere in the book is 
written with an unvelarized “t”, but I note that Willmore writes 
it with a velarized “1”, which is, I think, the more usual pronuncin~ 
tion in Egypt. Etymologically one would have expected “ to:r 

(5) As one would expect, the word for “ want” is not always 
written “Sawix”, thongh it is the most usual, We get the deeper 
* gawuz” (p.7,1.5) and Gawuz.” (p. 13, lastline) of the “ Fullabin ” 
‘and the various grades of Sawiz ” (Sawz), “ Gajiz ” (Fajz), according 
to the speaker. 

(6) In Bgyptinn colloquial it is sometimes only possible to discover 
the original word from the context owing to contractions 5 cf. p. 92, 
last Tine but three, “Ii hadd! s sab§a”, which is contracted from 
“li had s sa:biga” “up to the seventh (time)”; and also on 
p94, last line but six, “abba” for “Jacbba". In this latter instance 
colloquial Bayptian is even stricter than the literary language, which, 
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allows a long vowel to stand before a doubled consonant. The word 
“Jabba " (uncontracted) means “a piece of alum”, vide p. 100, 1. 26. 

(7) p. 14, 1. 13, “ madd'lu.” In Cairo the stress would be on 
the second syllable “ mad'di lu”, and in some parts, e.g. Mansoura, 
on the first syllable “*’maddi lu”, In the Sudan it would be 
* mad’da: lu”, 





Remarks on Misprints and Type 


‘The difficulties attending the printing of a book in phonetic type 
with a variety of types will be seen from the number of misprints 
that T have noted. 


(a) The confusion between 7 () and ? (s) hamza is the most 
frequent, because in the speech of Cairo there is no difference in 
‘pronunciation. 

() Occasionally 7 and § are confused, as on p. 105, 1. 16, 
* Posfazn” for “* Gotfamn”. 

{¢) A large number of misprints are due to printing unvelarized 
consonants for velarized and vice versa. 

(@) There are a number of instances where helping vowels have 
been omitted or printed incorrectly as ordinary yowels, 

‘As regards (a) the recognized phonetic symbol for hamza is ?, 
and this must remain, but should not some other symbol be adopted 


for 7 (G)? 


With regard to (b), the confusion hetween 7 (G) and 4 © 
1 feel that these symbols are not satisfuctory. I should prefer to see 


the actual Arabic letter & adopted in place of §. I still find it 
difficult not to confuse 7 and 4. I hope that the phoneticians will 
be able to solve these points satisfactorily. Misprints are occasionally 
‘very confusing, as, for instance, “ fu for “fu?acd” on p. 108, 
nine Tines from the bottom, and “‘rido" for “ rida” on p. 19, 1.7, 
This word is printed correctly on p. 108, 1. 20. 

In conclusion I wish to record my thanks to my colleague Sheikh 
Hamid Abdel Kadir for the help T have received from him in solving 
numerous difficulties. 
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Misprints 
pel, LT. qeir for geir. 
1.19. basisto (Alen) for bosisto. I think this must be a 


tisprint, as the word in Gairdnet's Grammar, p. 63, 1.23, is so written 
inbba bosisto”. Compare also Gairdner's Phonetics of Arabic, 
pp. 50 and 51, “Induence of modifying consonants on the vowels 
of syllables other than those to which they belong,”” It is noticeable 








in this connection that the word by—-+ “pleased is frequently 


misspelt 1b paca by the uneducated. Compare also 1. 25 below, 
> fa_nboaot”; 1. 23, “ woafa” for “ wosfa” as below in last Tine, 

p- 2,1. 15, kullaha: for kul'laha. 

1. 18, samn for samn'; otherwise three consonants will come 
together. 

peT, LT. sais for sacl. 

1. 13, Finn! for inn! 

p. 10, 1.18, umm" _?we:? for umm'_ wer? 

p. 18, 1. 12. tobham for vt_tohbain. 

p. 15, 1 12 Yaxiron for *axizron. 

p. 16,1. 1. fab for Fabl. 

p. 17,1. 9. sifu ta§lab for simgu t taflab. 

pe19, 17. ride for rida ; ef. p. 108, 1. 20, “min jotmak ja rida 
wi nta Kida, 

p. 20, 1 34, adfag/hum for adfag hum, unless this is intentional. 

p. 21, 1 31. Safa for Sala. 

‘Last line but four,  tistaSmalf for tistaSmal/. 
28, 1. $1. in fa. otto: for in fa Potto:. 











25, 1. 5, nixil § Yaad for nizil wi FaSad. 
28, 1. 16. bint for bint’ 
30, 1. 9, ?exd il hadi for fexd il hadicd. 





s 





K 

1 

1. 83, la?acha for Info: 
1.7. id dasu:?i for id dasu: 
1, 18. Kalu for kalu.. 

. 33, 1. 20, Sarofwhaf for §arofubas. 
37, last Hine, xawat a for xawargi, 
41, 1 18, fi for fa. 

1, 33. eh: for eh. 


P 
P. 
Pp. 
p. 30, 
p. 30, 
p. 3, 
Pp 
P. 
Pp 
Pp 
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p. 48,1. 23, bafa: for baa. 
p. 47, 1. 31. Fa:gi for ?a:gi. 
‘p. 49, last line, keunf for kun}! 
p. 51, 1.25. axi? asjis for 2axi Parjis. 
p. 54, fourth line. su:? for suz. 
p. 59, last line but six. tuba? for tobaf. 
p. 62, 1. 16, do§fazn for do9fazn. 
1.17, fosfar for Gosfar. 
p. 65,1 17. id dona for id dona. 
p- 68, lust line but five, is subbitixulf for is subht tixulf; 
words, not one. 
‘p. 69, last Tine but five. izza:ji for izzas. 
P. 70, last line. waist for wa:fit. 
P. 73, 1, 19, tepilah for teottah, 
p74, 1. 3, spfott! for soPote. 
Last line but five, i tarbijja for it tarbijja. s 
p. 76, |. 8, tama:n for tama:mn. 
1, 24, jibfa_bn xalt for jibfa_bn! xalt. 
p. 77, 1. 16, sinfitig for tingiti9. 
p. 79, 1. 19. masa:Pil for masa:?il. ‘—_ 
p. 80, 1. 31. ri wajact for riwaja:t in one word; and two lines 
lower, min nu for minnu in one word. 
Last line but four. itti for illi. 7 
p. 81, 1. 7. Pasjis for Parjis. j 
Sixth line from bottom. fawsptuha for ?awsptuha. 4 
P. 82, 1. 17, jitntlo§ for jitolio5. 
84,1. 1, Gama: for Famazr, 
. 89, 1, 16, jistoSbotna for jistaqbotna. 
. 90, last line but six. liskum for lukum, 
. 92, last line but six. il fawwila for il ?awwi 
. 93, 1. 2. madaftu for madagtn, 
7. jitofto?u for jitoftnfa. 
94, last line but one. gasbu_lha for gu’bu_Iha. 
97, last line. walla'_jfibb! for walla_jfibb'. ; 
98, 1. 6. burettak for bumettak. q 
100, 1. 21. jitoHlaqu for jitottagu. 3 
102, 1. 27. Kull balad for Kull! balad, 
1104, 1. 21. jsoblif for jsoteis. 
‘The same misprint. 
105, 1. 16. Fosfazn for Forfar, 
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11. 28 and 82, min romodom for mir, ete.; literally “min” but 
phonetically before r “mir 
1, 32. fi Parxir for fi Paxxir. 

p. 107, L 6. m°xoilis for m*xnitis. 

1. 20. fabuch for Zabush. 

Last line, jifti Mas for ji?ti Max. 

p. 108, 1. 1. ifridt inni for ifrid inn'. 

p. 110, L 27. qosbin for gosbin. 

p. 122, 1, 15. ini for inn'. 

p. 123, Il. 20 and 24. solla for sotta. 

p. 24, L 12, Same as above; and 1, 15, svtto for sotia, 
1. 19. tenlli: for tsotti:. 

1, 23, mis sarn:ja for mis saroyja. 

p- 125, 1. 8. pstiach for oshiath. 

1, 21. ji Paddim for jifaddim in one word. 

p- 127, 1. 2. ma ?ideuf for ma Fidrusf. 

IL 9 and 11. ?pssu for Fossu. 

1. 19. rudd Ii for muda! Ti, 

1, 24. la?achum for lafachum. 

Last line but three. wi_n xobbi for wi_nxobbi. 
p- 128, 1. 16. astiah for oshach. 

1. 129, last Tine but six. ini for inn’. 





























p- 180, 1. 7. garij for gas. , 
p- 199, 1.19. jisoHlu for jisvttn and jisotli for jisotti ; 

p- 140, 1. 28. spila for sothu. - aa 
p. 142, 1, ill for illi. <2 


p-143, 1.22. jini, probably misprint for jafai, as below, p. 144, 
last line but four. 
p. 144, 1. 7. inn i masthijjim for ?inn_il masihijjim. 
p. M6, 14. jikikum, probably misprint for jubikum as elsewhere 
printed. 2 
P- 48, last line but 6. 
p. 149, 1. 1. m gadia for m'gadla, 
1. 6. liinnil for li ?inn_il. : 
G, E, Tues. 


ini for ?inn'. 
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Grain nes BrstiscH-ARatitsones. Von Haxs Baver und 

Poxtus Leaxper. Max Niemeyor Verlag, Halle, Saale, 1927. 

pp. 380 + xv. 

Kerzsrrassre Broiscu-ARaxitscue Grasoarix srr TEXTEN UND_ 
Guossan. Von Haxs Baver und Poxrvs Leaxper, pp. 81. 
Halle, 1929. 


‘The sum total of Biblical Aramaic is contained in nine moderate 
sized chapters ; including the commonest words and particles and the . 
‘most frequent repetitions, the number of words found in Biblical 
‘Aramaic cannot much exceed four thousand. With laudable thorough- 
‘ness, on the lines laid down in Brockelmann’s Grundriss der vergleichen- 
den Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen, Messrs, Bauer and Leander 
have documented, analysed, and described the characteristics of the 
tiny literature found in their field of study. 

‘The authors rightly inveigh against the idea that the Jews who 
seturned from the Exile had forgotten Hebrew and spoke only 
‘Aramaic ; but we think that they go too far when they assume that 
at the beginning of the Exile the greater part of the Judeans were 
bi-lingual, and that Aramaic superseded Hebrew as early as the time of 
Antiochus. Most scholars nowadays are disposed to date many of the 
later psalms in the Maccabean era, They were written in Hebrew and 
‘sung in Hebrew, It is more than probable that the analogy which the 
authors draw elsewhere (p. 2) between the dominion of Arabic and 
Aramaic in their several centuries holds good also in the domain of every 
day use, Thus every good Muslim who is able to read knows something 
about the classical Ianguage; and, despite the existence of the 
‘Targums (whenever they may have been improvised or written down), 
every good Jew must have known not a little classical Hebrew, 

The authors’ claim, which they also make elsewhere, to have 
identified “ Canaanisms " within the general body of Hebrew literature 
and within Biblical Aramaic, should not be accepted without searching 
examination, nor should the “ursemitische” forms be given more 
‘than a hypothetical importance. 

Another statement (p. 9) which should be regarded with grave 
suspicion is “In der Perserasit wird das Aramfische im ganzen noch 
cinheitlich gewesen”. It is all but impossible that Eastern and 
Western Aramaic can have been the same or similar as late ax the 
Persian period. The great differences between them can only be ex- 
plained by independent growth through centuries of separate existence, 
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and though no literature of Eastern Aramaic is extant before the 
Christian era this does not indicate that so soon before its emergence 
it was identical with Western Aramaic. To draw yet another parallel 
from Arabie the same argument would prove that Arabic and Hebrew 
in the time of Ezekiel were identical “im ganzon "= 

But these criticisms are of details which stand outside the main 
purpose of the book, which is to furnish the student with n fully 
documented description of the characteristics of Biblical Aramaic. 
‘The great merit of this book is that the accidence and syntax of Biblical 
‘Aramaic are abundantly illustrated from the cognate literature of the 
‘Targums and the papyre. As an exhaustive analysis of the dinleot 
employed in the Aramaic of the Old Testament, Bauer and Leandet's 
work is likely to remain unrivalled in its own sphere for many years to 
come, Whatever doubts may he entertained on the points we have 
criticized above, nothing can detract from the value of the authors’ 
searching examination and explanation of the forms and words of 
Biblical Aramaic, 





AL Gumacae. 


LA Homa Lixovo. By W. E, Coutrssoy. 96 pp. Berlin. 


‘This admirable little work by the Reader in Comparative Philology 
and Professor of German in the University of Liverpool deals briefly 
with the vast subject of Language. In small compass the author 
hhas contrived to present a very attractive account of his theme, 
‘The main divisions are: language and thought, grammar and logic, 
earning to use the mechanism of speech, signs and symbols, physiology, 
phonetics, animal cries, infant language, language changes, separation 
nd union, dialects and standard languages, foreign languages, 
Tanguage as characteristic of its speakers, structure and genealogy of 
languages, bibliography. In spite of the variety of its contents, 
it is not a mere catalogue, for itis full of human interest, while those 
who desire greater detail in particular subjects are referred to the larger 
‘books mentioned in the brief bibliography. 

On p. 90 it is stated that Romani is “ apparently derived from the 
Dard languages”. The author is not an Indianist, and may therefore 
be referred to R. I. Turner’s monograph, especially the words " all 
that can be said with certainty is that Romani belonged to the Central 
group". 








NOTES AND QUERIES 
THR NAME LAHNDI 

In the lst number of the Bulletin Sir George Grierson has written 
a useful article on the regular method of forming linguistic names 
in Indian languages. Tagree with most, but not all, of it: thus the 
sentence “ itis he who writes Lahndi for Lahn, the latter having been 
undisputed for over forty years”, contains, it seems to me, five mis: 
statements of fact. They do not however affect the position. 

Tt is always interesting to reflect on what one would expect words 
to be and to compare that with what they actually are. English, 
Unlu, Panjabi, and Hindi swarm with words which have rejected 
the line of regular development and adopted another. People’s 
attitude to such words varies with their temperament, Some describe 
them as “atrocious examples of hybridism' or “false analogies ” 
or more briefly as" impossible”. Similarly many writers call changed 
words “corruptions ". Others on the other hand find that in Tinguistic 
matters what ix is much more interesting than what was, and still 
more so than what should be. ‘To these latter T attach myself; im 
fact, if 1 may he permitted to employ two atrocious hybrids and one 
false analogy or impossible word, T venture to say that many of these 
‘words are very likable or even Iovuble, and are formed in exercise of the 
soveruign (covran) right of every language to use whatever forms it 
prefers. 

Who would desire to change the name of the fourteenth century 
Muhamiadan saint Ganj ul Tm (born in Delhi, 1306), or quarrel with 
the well-known Urdu words ‘alaihtat and drdmidt merely because they 
‘are not made after the pattern of sau(vat? 

So it is with Lahndi, a form which Europeans would not have 
expected, but which Indians like. When 1 first began to write about 
the language I found already existing » number of names to choose 
from, some Indian, some obviously English. Out of these I selected 
‘an Indian one, viz. Lahndi, It is not uncommon now. The last 
instance of it I noticed was in a degree thesis written by an Indian 
lecturer in an Indian University, « Panjabi who has not been in this 
country, 











‘T. Granase Battey. 
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LINGUISTIC SURVEY 

Sir George Grierson's statement in the Inst Bulletin, p. 961, that 
Colonel Lorimer and T wero protagonists in a long discussion on d and 
# sounds in Sink ix misleading, Colonel Lorimer and I have never 
written ngainst each other on this or any other subject. During 
the last fifteen years I have owed to him two periods of quite exeop- 
tional montal enjoyment and pleasure. ‘The first wax connected with 
his Paxhto Syntax, and the second with our work on Sink, In 1917 
T finished a book on Sins. In 1924 he wrote an ad interim personal 
report of his investigations, following it up by an article in which 
the sounds wore more carefully differentiated, I wrote two articles, 
Wo finally collaborated in a systematic phonetic account of Sina 
sounds (Bull., Vol, TIT, Pt. 1V, p. 799). ‘There are four ‘’s and two d's 
in Gini, t, th, d, which are pure dentals, and ¢, (4, d, which very closely 
yesemble the corresponding sounds in Urdu or Panjabi, and are 
‘commonly called cerebral. 

Sir George has missed the chief point of the objection to the name 
Brokpi. It is not merely that we do not use for a language the 
caste name of some who speak it, as Brihmani for Avadhi or 
Khattrt for Panjabi, The graver objection is that Drisi and Dah 
Hand which differ widely are given the same name, while the almost 
identical Drisi and Gurest are called by separate names, as if Avadht 
‘and Souther Panjabi were named alike and Northern Panjabi other- 
Wise, ‘The correct thing is to give the same name to Drasi and 
Gurest as Sir George does in the last volume, 

T. Granawe Baty. 














“UMAR KHAYYAM AND A RELATIVE OF THE NIZAM ALeMULK 

‘Tho ensly account of ‘Umar Khayyam published in Vol. V, Part ILL 
of the Bulletin contains reference to hia visiting a certain vizier, 
namely the Shihib allalim “ ‘Abd al-Rasziq, son of the great 
jurisconsult Abu'l-Qisim ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Ale. In the text as 
printed these names are followed by the words ¢lsi <1 sy (trans, 
ibn Akh Nayzim). But we should undoubtedly read instead either 
AN) oh yy or SUN US st vy ophew of the Nizam 
Mulk]”, since from other sources we know exactly who this 
vizier was, 

Notices of him are given by al-Bundiri (ed, Houtsma), 267, Ibn 
al-Athie (Cairo ed.) x, 226, and Khwand-amir (published by Schefer, 
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Sinseet-Nameh, Suppldment, 47), and a reference is made to him in the 
rahat al-sudar (Gibb Trust ed.), 167. He appears to have been called 
in full AbO'l-Mabisin ‘Abd al-Razziq, the Shihib al-talim, though 
‘al-Bundirt gives his name as*Abd al-Dawwim ond Khwind-amte ox 
“Abd al-Raziq, and the rthat al-sudar gives his lagub ax Shiib al-Din, 
Ho was a son of one of the Nizim al-Mulk’s two younger brothers, 
namely the elder, Abq'l-Qisim ‘Abd Allab ibn ‘Alt ibn Tahiq—for 
whom ao, ext, al-Subki's fabagat al-shaf'iyyat al-kubra, iii, 207, andl 
the ta’rikh bayhag, BM. MS. Or. 3587, fol. 415. 

‘The Shihab spent his youth studying law, notably with the Imiim 
‘ale Haramayn al-Tuwayni, afterwanis giving futds and signing rulings. 
He also memorized a vast number of Traditions, and gained a repatas 
tion as a theologian. But what stood him in better stead wns his 
relationship to the Nigdm al-Mulk. ‘For it was certainly this that ewused 
Sultan Sinjar in dha’L-hijjah, BU (March-April, 1118), to take him as 
vizier after the murder or execution (it is uncertain which) of his, 
the Shihib’s, first-cousin-once-removed, the Nizgim's grandson the 
Sadr al-Din, who had then held the office eleven years, having 
succeeded his father, the Fakhr al-Mulk, in 500 (1106). ‘Indeed Sinjar 
was so much attached to the Nizim’s family that for all but twenty: 
‘years of his sixty-four years’ reign he kept some member of it as his 
vizier. 

‘The Shihib remained in office till his death (natural) in al-muharram, 
515 (March-April, 1121), at Sorakhs. Al-Bundiri has it that his 
administration was of great advantage to the kingdom and that he 
duly cultivated much suporiar company as his training had taught him 
to appreciate. ‘Khwind-amir, on the other hand, maintains that the 
world went to his hoad, and that he took to drinking in the wultan's 
aswembly. 

T may note also that the words al-fagih al-ajall, applied to the 
Shihilb’s father and translated “the great jurixeonsult ", are not really 
descriptive but form his lagab, by which he in generally roforred to. 

Hanonn Bowsn, 























‘THE DIFFERENTIATION OF GENDER IN THK SEMUTIC 
NUMERALS: A POSTSCRIPT 

Since writing my note on the above subject, which was published 

in Vol. V, Part If, of the Bulletin, T have learned that an exactly 

similar explanation of the peculiarity of the Semitic numerals was 
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put forward by Dr. David Kiinstlinger, first in the Vienna Oriental 
Journal, x, pp. 212-16, and subsequently in « pamphlet entitled Zur 
Theorie der Zahlwdrter in den semitischen Sprachen, Berlin, 1897. 

“T hasten to give Dr. Kiinstlinger all due credit for priority in 
formulating his theory of the syntax of Semitic numerals, I may add 
that before putting what I considered a new explanation before the 
public Thad discussed my theory with a number of Semitic scholars. 
They, like myself, were not acquainted with Dr. Kiinstlinger’s articles 
‘on the subject. Tt is to be regretted that the Hebrew grammars 1 
‘have consulted did not even mention Dr. Kinstlinger. I hope that this 
omission will he rectified in future grammars of Hebrew and other 
Semitic languages. I notice that Dr. Kiinstlinger, like myself, was 
indebted to ethnology for his explanation. In his case it was 
Burckhandt’s travel books which led him to formulate his new theory ; 
in my own it was Frazer's Golden Bough. In ethnology we may perhaps 
find many a solution for obscure grammatical constructions not only 
in the Semitic, but in other families of languages. 








J, Leven. 


THE TEXT OF SARVANANDA’S TIKASARVASVA 

With reference to Professor Keith’s statement in BSOS., Vol. V, 
Pt. I, pp. 27H, that the Durghafa referred to by Sarvananda in the 
Tikisoriasea is the well-known Durghata-trtti of Sarapa-deva, it may 
be pointed out that Sarvinanda clearly states in the same passage 
that Parusottama-deva is the author of the work in question: 
Purusottama-devena gurvinityasyn durghate’stdhuteam uktam, This 
passage has been quoted in full by Professor Keith himself, but he has 
‘apporently missed or ignored the name of the author. The Parusottama- 
deva of Sarvinanda’s citation in this pastage is apparently the 
grammarian Purugottama-deva. But itis not known to us whether this 
Purnsottama wrote a book on durghata also. But Rayamuknta 
(Dacca University MSS, No, 985), while explaining the same wonl 
gnrvini, refors to one Unddi-vrtti by Puragottama : (gureinityunddi- 
yltau Purwsollamah). Purusottama-leva, however, is known to 
have written an Unddi-sitra-ortti, which, as mentioned by Aufrecht 
(Cataloqus Catatogorum, vol. i, p. 63a), is quoted by Ujjvala-datta. 
The purpose of Unddi and Durghata being similar, it may be presumed 
that Sarvinanda means, by Purusotlama-devena . . . durghate, the 
Unadi-oytti of Purugottama, quoted by Rayamukuta and Ujjvals- 
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datta, It may, further, be noted that Rayamukuta refers also to the 
Durghata-vrtti of Sarana-deva in connection with his comment on the 
word gureini. It may also be added that while Sarapa-deva in his 
Durghata apparently defends the sdidhutea. of the usage of guret 
Purugottama-deva, as quoted by Sarvinanda, appears to hold a 
contrary view. ‘The reference, therefore, ennnot presumably be to 
Sarana-deva’s known work, 








5, ©. Banenare. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


We regret that in our last issue in the reviews of two books, The 
Documents of Liki, translated and edited by K. Asakawa, and The 
‘Minaned Nydya Prakiéa, translated by Franklin Fdgerton, the name 
“of the Oxford University Press as publishers in this country of the books 
‘concerned was omitted, and only that of the American publishers 
given. 
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Proressor Rarson, 


When, as a young man, you went in 1887 to the 
Department of Coins and Medals in the British Museum, 
the early history of India was still largely a blank : 
that in the forty-four intervening years so much of that 
blank has been filled in is due in no small measure to 
the patience, insight, and meticulous accuracy of your 
researches. 

Those who have contributed to this volume, in 
witnessing to the esteem in which you are held by 
Indologists of all parts of the world, desire to express 
their admiration both for the patient investigator in 
two of the most important and difficult branches of 
their seience, numismatics and paleography, and for 
the courageous author and editor of the Cambridge 
History of India. 

For twenty-five years, as Professor of Sanskrit in 
the University of Cambridge, you have worthily upheld 
the tradition of your great predecessors, Studies 
initiated under your guidance have carried your pupils 
nto different paths; but they join together here to 
express to you their profound feeling of gratitude and 
affection for a Guru who, never sparing himself, has 
given them always encouragement, help, and ungrudging 
friendship. 

‘The thanks of the editors of this volume are duc to 
the Governing Body of the School of Oriental Studies 
and to the General Editor, Sir E. Denison Ross, for 
putting the Bulletin at their disposal, and to Miss Murray 
Browne, Assistant Librarian of the School, who has seen 
the volume through the Press. 

















J. Broen 
J. CHARPENTIER 
R. L. Turner. 
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The word “But” in Iranian 


By H. W. Baer 
1 


NY important passage which has often ' been treated, but not 90 
far satisfactorily, is found on page 186 of the Iranian text of the 
‘Bundahian,?* lines 11-12, 
266 nase) suv Spade ymgpr ns vr 3 000 18y) 
DAI) UG PEF “OOP 
that is, but dee dn hes pat Hindlhin paristend opi enyi pat din buh 
indhndn i> bijou bOSdaf yaristet: “the demon But is that 
‘hich they worship in Tadia and in his images m spirit in resident 
which ix worshipped ax BOSisal.” 


‘Three of these words demand consideration. 

1. bet But, With the discovery of Sogdian texts the history of the 
Indian word Buddha outside Indin was happily made clear, as 
Gauthiot had already recognized in Journal Aviatigue, 1911, juillet= 
nit, p. 55 seq. ‘The Sogdian form of the name pwty “ Buddha "” 
‘in the Buddhist texts, beside the adjectival pret'w'k 
‘of Buddha”. Tn Sogitian Indo-Iranian voiced consonants 
duly had initially become spirants By, which required the use of pte 
for foreign words containing big. Hence the spelling prty =: But. 
‘This is the identical form which is found in New Persian but 22, 
in the sense of “idol”. But the meaning of * Buddha ” is still clear 
in many passages of New Persian. ‘Thus we read in Juvaini?: ta 
dar itdi but-parast iba ast va ravi nasiik i << G> xin firisida 


+ Cf. Went, SBB., 111; Darmosteter, SBE. iv, lili: Geny, Foundations of Iranian 
Raligions, p. 208. 

7 Ed. Anklessria, Bombay, 1008. 

2 ee Salemann apud Radlof, Kudatke Bik, vol. 4, introd, and Marquart, 
SBAW., 1913, 486 sy. 
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‘ast oa fOyindn ri xodsta,"*In Khitai (Northern China) there was Buddha- 
‘worship, and the Khan sent an envoy to him (the Chinese Emperor), 
and asked for Toyins (Buddhist priests—an Uigur and Mongolian 
word)”. In Uigur occurs put, *but rather than *bud.! In Pahlavi 
the word bet in the sense of “image” was recognized by all; it 
‘was doubted that bet also meant * Buddha”, since the intermediate 
forms were missing? 

The Sogdian word puty is a transcription * from an Indian dialect, 
But the word “* Buddha ” reached Central Asia also in another form 
from China. The pronunciation of Chinese ff about the eighth century 
is given by the Tibetan spelling hour, ef. JRAS., 1927, p. 296, The 
-r represents the final Chinese consonant developed from final -. 
Sogilian has this word in a compound perk *bursang  Buddha- 

sangha”.* From Sogdian the word passed to Uigur bursang, and in 
the like form to Mongolian. The first part of Uigur (and, as a loan-word, 
Mongolian) burxan may be this same bur- “ Buddha ” (ef, Mironov, 
Kuchean Studies, p. 74). Then Vigur tangri buryan is * the divine 
Khan Buddha", but this meaning was not always fully recognized, 
80 that in Manichean Uigur texts buryan sruéé is “the Buryan 
Zoroaster". Japanese, on the other hand, borrowed the word 
with -t, Bulu (Bus). 

2. uyk$ A considerable semantic development lies behind this 
word. In the Turfan manuscripts in Middle Iranian (MPT) v'xé 
nya? occurs often in a sense which can be roughly rendered by 
“spirit”. Both the singular e’x# and the plural w'xé'n are found -— 

‘wg pyi’g bud v'xd 'y her's’n vymnd © 
iy. paiBiy bid edyi & hearixin vimand 

“Then appeared tho Spirit of the Land of Khorasan.” 

1 ¥.W.K. Maller, Dori (1). po. 

4 In Palani (viv) wed aa mer lation or a8 wll as and: der = 
fae gl = i ae in Bs 

“Radda " on m Sassanian odin ae Heeseld, Paik, p 5, corrected Arch. 




















Mi 36 ate 

“For Saosin Sogdian tranerpion ace Gasihiot, JA, 1011, jane. 
poe 

“no Romateng, Bull ond. Se. USSR, 102, p. 104, 

* hl as aly bon thers of he ug’ 

1 For teal compare MPT. "ym beside Ym Aryoaka oa ord ow 
Avotan siryonon, som iy. oiyonn aia 

“erent a 3 py tay monet mae" dln Pe 
hike “Soom ek down”, Saft to gem“ tin”, MER. all 
sant." tribe” ‘in MPT. sadiyd, Av. santepaiti- to san-" be born 7 














‘THE WORD “BUT” IN TRANIAN, 281 


frysta’nct p'y'nd v'yVnet mynd 
fréstayan-ot piyiind vdysdn-ot raménand 

“May the Fréstays (fyyelot or déoroot) protect thee, may 
the vdyés give thee joy.” 

But in Sogdian, as Lontz has shown,t Ohrist. Sogd. v’xf, Manich, 
Sogd. v'A(8] correspond to MPT. szun in the sense of Adyos. 
It is therefore clear that we have here to do with a technical word 
from the Avestan (nom. sing.) edy# and wiyé “a spoken word", 
which is the meaning also of Sogd, (Buddh.) w'yf, For this use of 
the nom. sing, we have a parallel in MPT, droyé *druys “evil ono”, 
‘Av. (nom, sing.) druxé. ‘The Pahlavi has droé *drut, 

In Zoroastrian writings the word waxé “spirit” is found in the 
Skand-gumanik Vidir, a Pizand text. 

In chapter xiii, 7, vaxé corresponds to the Hebrew 7 in 
paraphrase of the beginning of Genesis 
weayd i Yazad aBar r68 ig GB i ayth hama nyped. 

“And the spirit of God ever had desire upon the face of that 
black water.” 

In chapter xiv, 12, quoting also from Jewish Scripture, Is, 90, 28, 

u husog bun dtad i si8a 
w vayd Gun rid & arivind 

“ And his tongue like burning fire 
And his spirit like a rushing river.” 

‘Tho word is found also in another passage of the Tran, Bund. in 
the “Chapter of Opposites”, p. 48, L. M-10: aparik dévik ways 6 
yazdik vayd &gin dévin drudin *yatakan mésantkin 6 yard bayin 
amahraspandén **and the other dévian spirits are opposed to the 
yostian spirits, as dévs, drugs, sorcerors, Mazanian demons to yas, 
bays (gods), and Amahraspands.” 

‘The word vayé is, therefore, assured for Pahlavi, beside the MPT 
passages. 

3. butsp. In this we have clearly to recognize another word 
received by Pahlavi through Sogdian from India, It is the Sanskrit 
Bodhisattea. ‘The usual Sogdian form in Buddhist texts is the exact 
transcription of the Sanskrit word, putyst *Bodisatf, but a 

















1 Die Btellung Jom im Manichiismus,” p. 85, AZA W., 1926, 
*C¥. Pabl. exer *eayiarar “ prophet " = *eayla-tara-, 

2 Bartholomas, AZW., 1994-5. 

* See Salemann, Manichaciacke Studien, s.v. 5X1. 








‘developed form is found in the “Satra of Causes and Effects” * 
“Bodisap, 1. 284; pwts8 *bod(i)eaB, |. 555. The word 
to Uigur, which has petyst *Bodisatf in is 


is equally the source of the Arabic Wiel, buddsaf, 
and of the Zoasaph of the Western form of the legend of ““ Barlaam 
and Joasaph ”.* 


iit 


But it isclear from the context, which is an enumeration of the names 
of dévs, mostly with Avestan names, that the bv of this Bundahién 
Passage is intended to represent the Biiti of the Avesta, Here Balti 
occurs three times,* each time as nom. sing. in this form Baiti, which 
indicates either an insufficient understanding of an inflected language, 
or pethaps more probably « foreign word. It is important to remember 
that the Avestan alphabet is derived from an Aramaic alphabet, 
in which, as in Pablavi, the three letters, alef, viv, and yod, served 
se Matres lectionis: Avestan > (w) and » (@) are representatives of 
viv. Geldner* noticed that the manuscripts were undecided in the 
use of > and 9, The result is that, in Avestan texts, transcribed u 
and @ may both stand for original Indo-Iranian w or @; of. dna 


and wna-. Graphically 24g may correspond to an etymological 





$ Vou Le Goa, le. ct. Cl. Chriateen, Ler type du premier homme ot 
premier roi. p. 206, 

* Viderdit, 19, 1, 2,43. 

°K. Geldner, dees, Prolegomens 1, col. 2 
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‘*buti- or *biiti. Decision in such cases ean only be obtained from — 
‘New Iranian dialects * (or Middle Iranian in the early Arabie writers) 
in comparison with Sanskrit, Hore the NPors, but is decisive for 
*Budi, which is identical with Sogdian pity? This conclusion agrees 
with the date of the Vidévdat passages, which, as Herzfeld? hoe 
is about the middle of the socond century mc, In substance — 
‘Darmesteter * was right, though his details ean now be corrected, in 
recognizing “Buddha” here. 
"Saka (na fly roan Indian phat) dm not ap th parole 
‘since Buddha and Bodhisattva are simply transorit mo Sanakrit, 
4 Tho final -i of the Avestan Baiti probably” eeari ite =a Pee 


# Archacologiache Mitteilungen aus Iran, |, 79, note 1; 130, 
+ Lend: Aveta (180), 3, alviil, ef. 2, 200, 








Pramn: 
By L, D. Barxerr 
I 

J the coune of description of Inia Strabo malas the following 
statement, apparently drawn from a source other than the 
Memoirs of Megasthenes (Geogr. xv, 0. 719): pidoodpous re ois 
Bpaxndaw dvriBiaipodvrar papas, ¢purrexols rwvas Kai ¢deyxrixods. 
rods 8¢ Bpaypdvas dvowoylav xal dorpovoplay doxeir, yedoudrous 
Sm? exedvaw bs ddagévas Kal dvorjrovs, “they mention as philo- 
sophers in opposition to the Brahmans the Pramnai, who are 
addicted to wrangling and refutation ; and (they say) the Brabmans 
tudy natural science and astronomy, but are derided by the others 
fie, the Pramnai] as impostors and fools.” 

In the Cambridge History of India, vol. i, p. 421, Mr, E, R. Bevan 
remarks on the word Pramnai: “This should not be emended to 
‘Sramnai, ax was once done, on the supposition that it represented 
gramana, ‘The people intended are undoubtedly the primdnikas, 
the followers of the various philosophical aystoms, each of which has 
its own view as to what constitutes pramdna, a ‘means of right 
knowledge". ‘These philosophors are, a8 a rule, orthodox Brahmans, 
but they view with contempt those Brahmans who put their trust in 
‘Vedic ceremonies,” With all respect to Mr. Bevan, however, I submit 
that his interpretation is wholly wrong, Firstly, tho word préimiuika 
is paltoographically too unlike pramnai, Sccondly, the Vedic Brahmans 
also have their pramdnas, Thirdly, prdmdnika will not bear the meaning. 
which he assigns to it: it means “having outhority, authentic, 
credible (of things), trustworthy (of persons), and cannot be used to 
distinguish their opponents from the Brahmans. Fourthly, the idea 
that Strabo refers to an opposition between Vedie ritualists and non- 
Vedio Brahmans is fanciful and improbablo, for Strabo’s informant 
says nothing about ritualism, and Vedio ritualists also studied “* natural 
science” and “astronomy ”—of sorts, His mention of suov)oyia, 
howover, makes it probable that under the term “Brahman” he 
included both Vedic ritualists and Aupanisadas. 

‘The view that by Hpdyeas are denoted the sectarian opponents 
of the Brahmans has thus everything in its favour. But that the word 
dramana underlies the corruption xpdyvas is not so certain. The 
question suggests iteelf whether Strabo's informant would have used 
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‘the Sanskrit form Jramana or the Prakrit samana. ‘True, the 
Shahbazgarhi and Manschra Edicts of Agika write éramana-, and that 
of Gimar has sramana-; but Megasthenes (Strabo, xv, C, TI1) 
reproduces the word as sarmanes. Hence, if Strabo's source used the 
word éramana, it is unlikely that a Greek would have transliterated 
it as cpapdvas, and still more unlikely that he would have written 
‘opdyvat. Ani a corruption of ¢ to =, though possible, is not very 
‘obvious. On the other hand, if the word intended was samana, it is 
even more difficult to account for the supposed change of oapdvas 
to mpduvas. 

Rejecting therefore all these attempts to solve the problem, 
T would suggest that in mpdyras is concealed some form of prija, 
“the clever men". Who were these, and why were they so styled ? 





1 

‘The Brahman of the Upanigads was essentially a mystic, With 
rapt and eager enthusiasm he sought the intuitive vision of the cosmic 
Unity, in the radiance and joy of which all thoughts of earthly things 
vanished, and by the fire of which all bonds fettering his soul to the 
eycle of births were burned up. He cared, he laboured for nothing 
else, Rules of conduct interested him little, if at all: he left them for 
those of his ascetic brethren who belonged to the hermit orders, 

Tn almost direct opposition to these passionate pilgrims, as well as 
to their ritualistic brethren, there arose early a number of sectaries, 
mostly of non-brakmanie birth, who for the most part crystallised 
out in course of time into the schools of Jainism and Buddhism, 
Like the Brahmans, they sought emancipation from suffering and 
rebirth ; but they sought it by other ways and in another spirit. They 
hhad no taste for rapt visions of the Absolute. Their imagination 
was narrow and realistic, their aims essentially practical, ‘They 
endeavoured by means of a carefully disciplined and studiously harm- 
less lifo to attain to prajia, practical cleverness, skill in grasping the 
principles of their crde ereed, and in adjusting their conduct to ite 
Procrustean demands They were thus, in antithesis to the 





1 "The promineot characteristic of the Arhat fe Wisdom, Prajid, Te ie by 
Windom tht be cromen the oan of existence” (Kern. Manu of Indien Beddsiny, 
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Aupanigada enthusiasts, “skilful,” “practically clever” (prajia), 
“men of skill" (prijfia) ; and they rejoiced in the title, glorying in 
the possession of a wisdom ensuring to them a salvation which they 
denied to their opponents, the Vedio ritualists and the Aupanisada 
mystics.? 

‘To many, perhaps most, of the Brahmans the words prajnd, 
prdjna, and even the verb pra-jid-, became distasteful, being 60 often 
used to denote an intellectual and moral attitude wholly repugnant 
to them ; and perhaps this dislike was strengthened by the fact that 
popular language invested prajid with the sinister meaning of 
“trick ", “device,” even among the Buddhists themselves.* This 
fooling is curiously reflected in their literature, Prajid and its cognates 
fare occasionally, but not frequently, used in the Brihmanas in the 
senso of ordinary human intelligence applied to practical purposes, 
‘The older Aupanisadas made some sporadic attempts to use prajnd, 
prajidna, and prdjia to express the ideas of pure spirit or mystic 
vision; but, with the exception of the author or authors of Kau, 
they soon desisted from them; and in somo cases they definitely 
applied prajni and prajiina to denote an inferior sort of intelligence, 
From this it was an easy step for the early Advaitins in 
framing their systom to give the epithet prajna to the soul as bound by 
limitations of individuality and materiality, On the other hand, the 
school represented by Kaus. boldly applied these terms to all the 
highest conceptions of spirituality, tacitly asserting thereby that the 














scriptures use panna in vory similar meanings: ef. User. xxill, 28, panna somithad 
Uhvmnvstattan ttla-vinicohiyors" windona perceives the verity of Ube Law determined 
fn vority” (of. tho acholaatic deff. in Abbidhina-rijéndra s.v.), Uttar. li, 385 adv 
thdvad panna *let him cheerfully confirm himeelt kn wisdom", and xxii, 28, My 
‘te, Sen also note 1 below. 

‘Tor the aizaple adj. pasta only two examples are quoted by the Pali Test 
800. Dict, vit, Dhp. 208 (whore it is glossed by the Atthakathi ns fokiya-lokuttara- 
pakkdya simpanna, " versed in both secular and transcendental wisdom") and 375. 
‘But it in very constnon in compounds, of which the Diets q 
‘of these are possessive compounds, and x0 should properly 
fpakad. In the Jain scriptures the simple adj. panna is ofton applied to mages, from 
‘Tirtharpkarax downwards, e.g. Siyagad. 1, vi, 4 (of m kévala janis tand yo fthioard 
|. ya pad af wicedicodhi vamiktha pant died ca dhammam ssonigom wadhw), and 15 
‘Tukp. V, 8; ‘Uttar, 1, 28; XV, 2, 215; in composition also itis common, e.g. the 
ponsowive compounds mahi-p* (Uttar. V, 1; XXIL 15, 18, 

VII, 20), wjjucp® (ib. XXITF, 20), dew-p® (Sayaand. 1, 

ib. ¥, vi, 18), which stritly abould bo classified under the heading pownd ; ef alse 

prnnavam (Uttar. VI, 13). Both Jainsand Buddhists are peculiarly fond of tbe 

Trem of pracjéd. and ite dorivatives, 0.g. pathoplti, paRatti, pannatia, pannavana. 
Cf, Kom, ot sup., p. 127, 0. 3. 
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seotaries’ interpretation of them was false, and perhaps endeavouring 
to win more general favour for their own conceptions of spirit by using, 
to denote it the popular terms understood in a higher sense. 

The general fecling of the Aupanigadas is reflected in the 
Bhagavad-yitd, 1, 11, a passage usually misunderstood. Arjuna, 
horrified at the prospect of having to slay in battle many kinsmen and 
friends, dwells feelingly on the guilt of such bloodshed, and refuses 
to fight, Kraya replies, addeydn anvasioas team prajhdviddnis tu 
Uhdsasé, “they for whom you have lamented need no lament, and 
indeed (lw) what you say is the talk of common-place wisdom” 
the soldier's duty is to smite the bodies of his opponents, but their 
immortal souls he cannot harm, and therefore no guilt attaches to him, 
whatever may be said by shortsighted conventional moralists like 
Jains and Buddhists, who preach on the text “thou shalt not slay ”, 
without understanding the higher law ® 


4 In the older Upanigads (Brh., Ch, Taitt, At, Kaus., Kéna, Katha, Tis., 
Mand., Mupd., Prat, Srét., and Malt) the subst. prajaa at first aight would seems 
to be common; but most of the examples are in Kaus, in which it is remarkably 
frequent (alone nineteen times; in comenition, prajadiman nine times, prajadpéla 
fence, prajid-matra once, adkiprajiam once). Elvewhere it is rare: four times it 
denotes the Comic Idea (Ait. V, 3; Brh. IV, 4,2; Svét. TV, 183. and in comp. 
‘Prajid.ndirs, Ait. V, 3), twice it means vaguely the windom which the sage sboald 
‘Acquire (Brh, IV, iv, 21; Pras. 1, 13), and onco it is charncterstically used in the 
comp. atri:prajid, “having only a woman's intelligence”, contempioously con. 
trasted with the knowledge of Brahma-lore (Brh, IV, ¥, 1). "Prajiiina occurs seven 
imme, vis. Ait. V, 2, 85 Mait. VI, i; Katha 1, 24, and in comp. ax pré-ghana, 
Urb. TV, v, 13, i. and Mait. it denotes a minor eategory, in Katha 
it is significantly applied to the inferior wisdom which will not enable the man of 
restless soul to win the divine gnosis; in Brh. and Mind., however, pr°-ghana is 
applied to Brahma. ‘The adj. prajia means merely conscious", occurring im Ait, 
V, 4 (of dtman) and Mind. 7, with the absteact ust. prajiata in Byb. 1V, 
is used in the sam sense in Beh. TV, ill, 2, 25 (of diman), Mait, Vil, 6 
but signifies the third state of conscioumess in Mind. 5, 11 is 
UL, 18. Tho verb pri;jid- appears in about twenty-six pasnages, but of theee 

me are in Kay. 

# Tn the Kashmir recension the line reads aideyin anuidooms team p 
ndbhibhasasé (sco F. 0. Schrader, The Kashmir Recension of the Bhagaraigita, p. 25), 
With the wimont rape Tair fn regan tothe lin rom, Trofeo Seka; 
it seems to me to be one of the casos where Kashmir has altered the old reading 
prescrved in the vulgato because of its dificulty, The latter was the only one knows 
fo the author of the Maksa-dharma (XVII, 19, prajid-priaidam aruhya, eto) wed 

thas older than any mansscript evidence to the contrary. The lato dicen, 
4 urual, is to be preferred, 

* On the other hand, the author of Mbh. XI, xix, after depicting in lively terma 
the wrangling heretics who paraded thir irligios arguments ie tas tence 
(rv. 25-4), contrasts them with the true sages, who are prajin, ete, (y. 25), Ts he 
ored by the same motive as the author of Kaus. Up., or is he movely using the 
‘ord without spocial point, as eg. mahdprijia ie used in TUL, lin tae 
































































“We see then that, while the older Aupanizadas apply to themselves. 
the term prdjiia very rarely indeed—in fact, only once in the earlier 
‘Upanigads,—their sectarian opponents designated themselves as such 
very frequently, and with definitive intention ; and we may thence 
conclude that in the centuries before the Christian era prijfia might 
‘well have denoted the sectaries, as opposed to Aupanigada Brahmans, 
and to Brahmans generally. This inference is strongly confirmed, 
perhaps indeed finally proved, by the passage Bhagavad-e°. XVIT, 14, 
which commends among other practices reverence to gods, Brahmans, 
(deijas), elders (gurus), and prijjias, who must be sectarian teachers, 
Here we have a fairly close parallel to ASGka's teaching, which enjoins 
“due behaviour to kinsfolk, due behaviour to Brahmans and éramanas, 
obedience to parents, obedience to elders” *: the Gita’s deija : prajha 
corresponds to Aéaka’s brikkmana : framana. It is the same antithesis 
‘as that described in Brh. IV, v, 1, between Maitréyi, who “ knew the 
lore of Brahma”, brakma-radini, and Katyayani, who “had but a 
woman's understanding”, stri-prajha. 


m1 

If then Strabo’s cource used the word préjfia, how was it spelt in 
Greek ? 

‘The LE. palatal g normally became in the Indo-Aryan languages 
4. In tadbhavas the compound gn in the Prakrits became wn, nn, or Hf 
(Pischel, § 276). In tatsamas, however, gm is represented in modern 
Northern speech by gy, in the West by di, and in the South by git or 
3 inall cases the nasal preserved the g from passing into j. Strabo's 
informant therefore might have transliterated préjidh accurately 
enough as zpdyrat or zpSyra:. But the dialects of the North or 
North-West with which the Grecks eame into contact were strongly 
influenced by Dardic or “ Paisiet” phonetics, which changed voiced 





2 This pasaage (Katha ILL, 18) is Yogic, and hardly Sis the context. Yoga is 
fot a part of the spiritual outst of the Aupanigads, though I am not prepared to 
fesort with Rai Bahadur R. P. Chanda (Surcival of Prohist. Cirlistion of the Indus 
Valley, p. 20) that it in of foreign spd non-Brakmanic origin. 

1 Bg. Dhauli: ndlinn axmpetipati [sa}mans-hamthancen sampatipali matd-pitw- 
ust vufha-ruried. Tn Mabsth., Sab8i-p. V, 100 (Kaceij jaatin gurin erddKin 
‘Bealds tapasin api | eaitylms ca erkxin kniyinan brikmanted ca namaryasi) the 
tame list is given with the difference that for éramasas is substituted a more general 
term for ascetice, and the cailystreee are added. 

















Asoka et la Magadhi 
Par Juzes Broce 
I 

ANS toutes les inscriptions d’Asoka recusillies surla cbte orientale 

et dans le bassin du Gange, l’équivalence: As. -e = skr. -ah 

est constante et doit s'interpréter phonétiquement. C'est le cas pour 
les nominatifs singuliers thématiques masculins comme deednampiye, 
et accessoirement pour l'ancien neutre dane ; dans les thémes en -n- 
‘on a nom. pl. ldjane, gén. sg. piyadasine Idjine ; dans les thimes en 
-r-, nom. pl. natale?; dans les pronoms, ne, ve; il faut ajouter -te 
adverbial exprimant Vorigine dans mubhate, Takhasilate, mamate (cf. 
Woolner, I, p.2xxvi ; le verbe haleti n'a bien entendu rien & faire ii). 
‘La finale -o n'est pas inconnue & la langue ; on la trouve dans Ia 
négation no et dans Kio, of il s'agit de groupes vocaliques i ancien 
(na u, Fhalu), et dans Veselamation aho (dans ahodhammaghose, v- 
Lavallée-Poussin, Bull. Ac. R, de Belgique, 1922, p. 515), qui rappelle 
Jangho de la vieille migadhi des drames bouddhiques, skr. hamho. 
Chose plus étonnante, on rencontre d’une part & Dhauli et Jaugad: 
de Pautre & Kalsi, des formes i -o oi l'on attendrait -e. Senart en avait 
gja fait In remarque (IT, p. 437), mais n'avait rien osé décider sur ce 
point. Il pout paraitre imprudent en effet de prétendre en rien tirer, 
puisque ces inconséquences sont particulidres aux &dits sur rocher, ot, 
Yon connait par ailleurs des mélanges inverses, notamment & 
Manschra. A vrai dire, méme les lectures ne sont pas toutes siires = 
yaso (ou yaso) relevé & Kalsi, Dhauli et Jaugada dans Védit X se lit 
fort mal sur les facsimilés de Hultzsch : ise devine tout an plus une fois 
ADhanli; méme le pi yaso “‘deatlich erkennbar” de Bahler & Kalsi, 
ZDMG., XXXVII, p. 574, est discutable ; personne n'ose garantir, 
ct pour cause, abakujaniyo de Kalsi, IX, 24 (cf, Biler, ib., p. $29). 
Quant & sefo izolé qui suit le VIe édit de Dhauli, il n'appartient pas & 
la série des Gdits: Babler y relevait un s de type Gupta (ASSI., I, 
p- 119, n.32). Restent, d’abord Kalsi, II, 4, Satiyaputo et Kelalapulo, 
Ie premier an moins tout & fait sir: on n’ose tirer parti da fait que ee 
sont des noms propres, d’autant que Jaugada a precisément Satiyapute 5 
en tout cas ce sont des formes isolées. Ensuite vient lajano, probable 
ln ligne suivante de Kalsi: s'il a vraiment éé écrit, on n’hésitera 
2 De mime sur le reliquaice de Fiprawa: pom. slianidhane, gin. Bayorte, 
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Pas dy voir une faute, Mais il y a encore un mot, qui se trouve en 
plusicurs endroits, dont la lecture ne fait guére de donte (*ate en tout 
cas y est impossible), et pour lequel il n'y a pas d’autre forme attestée, 
est tato — 

IX, 26, tato ubhayesam ladhe hoti “ il en résulte un bénétice double”; 

XII, 35, tato pacha apris cela” ; 

XII, 85, fato gulumatatale “ plus pénible que cela 

XIII, 39 tato gate bhage do cela (do cette foule) lu centidme partis”. 

Aucune autre inscription orientale ne donne les textes corres: 
pondants; mais les exemples sont assez nombreux pour que la 
forme soit: sire, 

Sa présence n’admet, semble-t-il, que deux explications : ou bien 
il s'agit d'un emprunt au sanskrit (V'emprunt & un dialecte occidental 
u moyen-indien est tout--fait invraisemblable); ou la forme est 
indigine malgré son ierigularité, 

La promiéro hypothise parait d'abord 1a plus simple et 1a plus 
naturelle; on trouve en effet chez. Asoka uno autre forme pronominalé 
archalque, akaemd (dans le 1* édit séparé) ; mais celle-ci est employée 
‘avoo un sens technique précis — ce qui so reconnatt & la difioulté 
qu'on trouve A la traduire — et appartient a Ia langue du droit ; lle 
# fourni au sanskrit un adjectif dérivé, ahasmika- “ accidentol ", 
On nien saurait diro autant de (ato, surtout employé de fagon aussi 
‘courante qu’on le voit dans les formes citées. Tl faut dono considérer 
{ato comme une forme locale ancienne, Antant dire quo le phondme 
noté -e cher Asoka est issu d'un son de In série -o, le mime que nous 
Connaissons par le sanskrit, Co qui m permin & talo d’chapper & 
Vévolution normale dans la langue d’Asoka ost qu'il faisait nécossuiros 

it groupe aveo le mot suivant ; il w été isolé de la déclinaison ; 

















ute ; tato 0 pris rang parmi les mots accessoires comme no et Kho, 

Si -o est Ia forme ancienne de ~, on sexplique du méme coup la 
Présence chez Asoka dle comporés comme manouatileke S6p. L., Dh. 16, 
4. 8—si du moins on adopte les lectures de Hultesch — et en tout ens 
de eayormahdlaktnam Delhi-Topra, VIL, 29, mot do lecture certaine, 
de sens clair, de contexte correct, enfin aspect relativement popiilare, 
Vancienne finale » 6t6 protégé par In composition comme pat la 
proclise, 


adane le TV* Git ane plies, aa ite eat obsourmalgeé lon fort des tenductoury, 
— Au dibs da XII Gt do Kali, “do th ont expan par phi 
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Tl faut done se garder de mettre en rapport le double traitement 
de "as en sanskrit (-e- intérieur, -0 final) avec opposition dialectale 
de -o et -¢ finaux en moyen indien. L’histoire doit se résumer ainsi : 
en sanskrit, *az devient -e- & V'intérieur du mot, -o en position 
finale, Cet -o final est dés le début distinct de o issu de av 
(cl. mdna-piga-: gav-igfi-; en védique -o final issu de au est en 
général pragrhya, -o issu de ~as ne V'est pas); en moyen indien, il 
achave de se désarrondir dans les dialectes orientaux et s'y note ~.* 

u 

On sait que le drame classique comporte & cbté du sanskrit plusicurs 
dialectes moyen-indiens ; l'un d’entre eux, la migadhi, a trois princi- 
paux caretires phonétiques dont deux sont ceuxli mime qui 
distinguent In langue d’Asoka, Ie roi de Pitaliputra, le priyadayi laja 
magadhe (Cale.-Bairat, éd. Haltesch, p. 172, n. 7); & savoir, | pour r 
et -¢ final pour skr. -ah (phénoménes du reste indépendants: voyez 
p ex. & B ct Siddapur Sueamnagirite), La troisiime 
caractéristique, Ia sifflante palatale, se retrouve dans la courte 
inscription de Sutanuki, sur les sceaux da Magadha, quelquefois 
chez Asoka lui-méme (Haltasch, p. Lxxii ot xi), mais dans des conditions 
qui font. so demander s'il ne sagit pas sur ce point moins do 
phonétique que d'orthographe. 

Quoi qu'il en soit de ce détail, il y a entre Ia migadht des dramex 
et la langue d'Asoka une différence importante, sur laquelle on n'a 
pas assez insiaté: cest que -e final nest plus dans la migadbi 
‘dramatique le substitut normal de tout -a} sanakrit ; il y est réservé 
au nominatif singulier des noms thématiques. 11 suffit d’ouvrir les 
textes pour en étre frappé; et l'on verra en parcourant le livre de 
Pischel que les grammairiens indigines ne donnent aucune forme 
propre & In migadbi pour les autres désinences nominales et pour 1a 
1* personne du pluriel des verbes ; par exemple puttido, aggino sont 
de la éaursent toute pure; inversement ne “nous” est mibiristri, 
On remarquera du reste que ces formes ambigués sont employées 
avec beaucoup de discrétion par les auteurs dans les passages, rares 








| RV. 34, 5, sire dahil; ai are eat un ginitif—co que conteste Oldenkens, 
‘peut guire en comprendre la finale que comme 
de groupe; ef. Meillet, MSL. IX. 374. 













Pb te 
‘eux-mémes, oi ils se servent de Ia migadhf. En outro, ce n'est certuine- 
_ ment pas un hasard que dans la scéne da pécheur de Sakuntala, les 
désinences en -o 0 rencontrent exclusivement dans des mots 
caractérisés comme migadhi par d'autres moyens, ila seule exception 
de ido, mot accessoire comme le falo d’Asoka : ladno (rdjgnah) a 1 
migadht, §4mino (sximinah) a 4; mascabandhano (matsya-) et 
madoalisattuno contiennent la méme sifflante, et dans le second de ces 
‘mots le &- étymologique du deuxidme terme redouble Veffet ; c'est 
enoore # qui maintient dans Ia couleur demandée khandaso, salddo 
qui sont les derniers exemples de cette sobne, 
Dans Vardhamigadht du canon jaina également on trouve -¢ 
presque exclusivement. au nominatif singulier, Les adverbes comme 
‘pure, ake, cités par Pischel § $45, de méme que les adverbes corre 
spondants du pali, se rangent avec les locatifs ; ne (skr. nah) va avoo 
‘me, ame, ote, ; nom, pl. bahave avec savee, ote, Tl reste quo suivant los 
toxtes, fata paralt représenté tantét par tao, tantét pat tae; ox. 
hex Pischel, § 16, 518), 
La contradiction qui nous oceupe ne comporte pas explication 
phonétique. On n’ose récuser & la fois doux aériow de textes aussi 
indépencantes ; cependant il faut bien rappelor qu'on wo trouve ied en 
présence de traditions littéraires, vieilles de plusiours sidcles d6ji 
quand les aouvres ont été rédigées. En ee qui conceme les taxtes 
jainas, on a déji supposé qu’ils portent Ia trace d'sccommodations 
Aux parlers occidentaux ; les nominatifs en -¢ sonteils co qui 
reste d'un usage beaucoup plus étenduaorigine ¢* Pourla migadht 
deamatique, une observation s'impose : quand la littérature fait appel 
ux dialectes, il est normal qu'elle en choisisse certains traits 
caractéristiques, mais peu nombreux ; ear la reproduction complate 
rendrait les ouvres inintelligibles, 
| Cotte limitation de -¢ final A une seule forme, quelle qu'en soit 
explication exacto, n'a pas été sans conséquence pour aspect 
| “as pons intron 4g Due a 
- faire croire a un témoignnge épgraphique de Ia mine repartition des disineneeas 


















Eller donnaient on ellet: garuladhvaje ayam birite .. . sakiaem vaio, Male Mi, 
Salthankar a monte’ (Anal of the Bhandarkar Ina, 1, p. 0) que hiilo ent wae, 
‘ot que dhesje eat dis lors une faate aisément explicable,  Ainsi Vinscription devient 
tout i fait parallel & colle do Gotam(f)puta sur un pilier omblable trouvé att méne 
endrolt (RP. Chand, Archastony and Vaishnaca tradition, Mem. Arch, Survey Af 
India, 8, p. 162). 
* Bn tont cas un dita rlové par Pischol §345 semblerait prouver que oot -e 
comme celal d’Aroka, remonte kun ancien -0: lo nom. wing. on 
i les vors, est néeossaire austi en prose dovant ina, comme si Lon m 
iP forme ancienne pour éviter le confit entre voyelios palatalen, 
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linguistique du drame sanskrit. La déformation systématique de 
la liquide et de la sifflanto ne faisaient pas obstacle & la compréhension ; 
le discours en migadhi ne présentait qu'une vraie irrégularité, cette 
ésinence en -e, & Ia fois fort répandue et tets limitée, L'ensemble 
restait done caractérisé phonétiquement, mais au point de vue 
grammatical, tris proche de Ia Saurasent qui fat le fond du drame ; et 
est du reste ce que les grammairiens indigénes ont reconnu. 

Ce que Gawroiski a dit des petits dialectes (KZ, XLIV, p. 247 51) 
est donc vrai de celut-lA également ; en sorte que le dialogue ne com- 
porte en réalité que deux Iangues : le sanskrit et Ia éaurasent (cf, 
8. Lévi, Thédtre indien, p. 382), Considéré ainsi, le drame indien 
porait beaucoup moins étrange que si l'on y voit une marqueterie de 
dialectes hétéroclites, d’importance égale, reproduisant des langues 
réelloment distinctes, et dont la plupart seraient restés incompré- 
hensibles & Vauditeur inexpert. Surtout & l'origine, la différence entre 
lo sanskrit et Ja dauraseni elle-méme ne devait étre que celle de Ia 
langue polie ot do la langue usuelle on familitre, introduction, 
rare du reste, de la maharigtei s‘explique non par Io besoin de 
reproduire Ia variété linguistiqu de la société indienne, mais parce 
que o'était 1a langue du genre lyrique, En ce qui concerno ta miigadht, 
le problime revient & savoir pourquoi, en attribuant & certains per- 
sonnages parlant dauraseni quelques caractéristiques traditionnelles 
uno langue orientale, on a voulu los ridiculiser : car ces personnages 
sont dos gens do peu i Téipoque classiqne, at c'est déjh le duya dane 
Je drame bouddhique édité par M. Liders, 
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Corrections of Eggeling’s Translation of the 
Satapathabrahmana 
By W. Cataxp 
8 the Satapathabrahmana is, among Western scholars, Sanskritists 
‘as well as non-Sanskeritists, the most popular and best-known 
of the Brihmanas, it may be of use to publish a list of corrections of 
translation in the Sacred Books of the Kast, vols. xii, xxvi, 
xli, xlii, and xliv, For previously proposeil corrections the reader 
may be referred to the Vienna Oriental Journal (1.2.K.M., vols. xxiii 
and xxvi) and the German Oriental Journal (Z.D.M.G., vol, Ixxii). 
‘The accents in the citations have been neglected, except when they 
aro required for understanding the text. 

1,1, 2, 8: lo patryai grhyanti ® Somo do, indoed, take it from a 
(wooden) jar", ‘The translation might infor that tho author of the 
Brihmana hore, ax ho does ao often, polemizes ngainat the Adhvaryus 
of the Black Yajurveda, but the translation should run rather; 
“hey take it: also from a (wooden) jar.” 

1, 2, 1, 22: mahindme payo ‘sti mahya iti ha wi eta eke wima 
yal gavin * Bor ‘tho great ones’ some (take to be) a name of the 
cows, But Webor himself (vol. i, page 134) had emended eke into 
cham, wna that this is right, is proved by ii, 1, 8, 9. So correct: “ For 
* the great ones" is one name of the cows, 

141, tat elat purastin mithunam prajananam —kriyate 
simidhenindm “A productive anion of the simidhenis in thereby 
ffcoted nt the outaet ". ‘The gonitive depends on purasit ; “Thereby 
‘8 pairing, « procreation is effected before the simidhents (at the 
beginning of the s,)” That this is right is proved by the Kiinva text : 
mithunam evaitat projananain puraxtit sdmidheniniy hriyate, 

T, 4,1, 22: agna dyahi vitaya iti tadveti bhavati. ‘The last words 
have been omitted in the translation. ‘They mean “and this is (the 
syllable) a" (tad u aati Bh), of, 4, 1, 4. 

1, 4,1, 23: te dent akimayanta katham nu na. ime loki vitardin 
yuk katham na idam wariya iva syd iti tin olair eva tribhir akgarair 
tyanayan vitaya iti” The Gods desired: “How could these worlds 
of ours (read “for us") become more apart from one another? How 
could there be more space for us’ They breathed through (the 
worlds) with these three syllables: viaye", Eggeling translates as 


















if tho text had vydnan, but eyanayan means “ they separated 
they shove them asunder” (oyihan the Kinva-recension). <a 

I, 6, 1, 8: te haitém edhdm cakrire yim esti elim i 
“Those (Asuras) then throve in such a manner that they (the Gods) 
heard of it”. ‘This cannot be right, as the text has the present tense, 
‘The meaning is rather: “They reached that prosperity, which they 
(the men of present times) hear them to possess.” a 
1,6, 1, 19: saheatsaraih ha wai prayajair jayan jayati “He who 
gains by means of the fore-offerings, assuredly gains the year”. ‘The 
text probably is corrupt, and instead of jayan we ought to restore 

jan = “He who performs the fore-offerings gains the year.” ‘This 
eeapemaas by the Kanva-recension: sajwatsaraih ha 
‘Diva jayati praydjair yojamanah. : 
% agnage vi asthd iti tam agnae eva parigrhya sarvahulam 
‘ajubavuk “ Having enveloped it in fire, knowing, as they did, that it 
had stopped for Agni, they offered it up entirely”. That the locative 
‘agnau belongs rather to ajuharuh (“ Having seized it they offered it as 
‘holocaust into the fire”) is proved by the Kinva-recension : agndo 
ev sarcahutam ajuhavuh. 

IL, 1, 1,5: tasmad enena wa dhévayati “ Hence also one should not 
cleanse oneself with it (with gold)”. ‘The meaning of the verb is not 
wholly certain, but if we compare 5: tasmad brakmanena 
durcargam (= rajatam) na bhartaryam, it seems probable that nu 
‘hdonyati means “ he does not let someone run with it (ie, wear it) ". 

TL, 1, 4, 13: bhiir iti wai prajapatir dtmanam aspjata bhuca iti 
Projiih sear iti pasion etdead vi idah sareain yad dima praja pataval 
“With *bhih" Prajapati generated the Self, with “huoah? the 
(human) race, with * woah the animals”. Tt is highly improbable that 
man is to be taken here in the sense of “the Self”, of Pate, br. 

i, 4, 3: etdiedin puruso yad dima 3 

his children, his wife ”. 
II, 2, 2, 13: atra trndni dahatra diriini daha “ Bat grass here, 
eat wood here!” is a lapsus for: “Burn grass here, burn wood 
here 1” 

TL, 2, 3, 1: saruno hainad rijyakima diladhe “Now Varuna _ 
established this (fire)"". But it is impossible to supply to the neuter 
cnad the masculine agnim. Rather understand punaridheyam, 

3, 22, 23: tathdhigneyo bhévati simo vai poeaminas td 1 
Ajyabhagan néyanti, and tasmad w saumyid adjyabhagan 
ndyanti “ For, indeed, it becomes of the nature of Agni, Pavamina 
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‘means the Soma, but this (Soma-clement) they eliminate from the 
butter-portion of Soma”. That this is incomprehensible has its cause 
in the text, which thus has been printed wrongly by Weber. We 
must separate: tid u saumyad djyabhagin nd yonti “They do not 
depart from the Sjya-portion destined for Soma” (‘“they do not 
neglect it”), ef. the Kinva-recension : no saumyiid djyabhagad yanti. 

Tl, 2, 4, 12: apahimkirain haiva purd tatah simdsa “ For hereto- 
without the ‘Ais’, but after that it was the real 









become sacrificially invested, the Sacrificer and the Brahman walk 
around thus behind (the fire), and the Agnidhra thus, before (the fire).” 
‘The word “thus” was accompanied by a gesture of the hand to 
indicate the direction. 

TIT, 2, 2, 20: ubhayom wi ata ety Gpaé ca retas oa sa cfad apa exo 
mueati na prajim. Eggeling bas only: “for so he does,” either 
because he did not comprehend the words or for decency's sake! 
‘The words mean : “both come forth from here (from the masculine 
member, the word alah must have been accompanied by a gesture of 
the hand !): water (urine) and semen. He, in saying this formula, 
discharges only water (urine), not progeniture.” 

TH, 4,4, 14: sa yot samanatra jukoti 
samearaty abhijity® abhije i 
remains standing in one and the same place and does not move about 
as he is wont to do here in performing, is that he thinks: ‘I will 
conquer for conquest.” Correct: “ . . - #8 for conquering, while he 
thinks : ‘I will conquer.’” 

TIL, 4, 4, 15: saiweatsaro hi vajrah | agnit of ahah somo ritrir otha 
yod antaram tad virnur lad vai pariplavamanain saivcatsaram karoti 
* _ thus he makes the revolving year”. Rather: “The revolving 
of all this makes the year.”* 

TV, 1, 1, 17, 18: tam na sidayati . . . yodit to ablicared athainaty 
sddayed omuaya te5 primaim sidayimits tathaha taxmin ma punar asti 
yan nanusrjati teno adhwaryu ca yojominas ca jyeg ieatah “He does 











Adhvaryu 

the out-breathing of N 
‘Thus, on the one hand (aha), in him (his enemy) there is no“ 
(he must die) and, by not quitting his hold of it, thereby, on the ¢ 
hand (u), the Adhvaryu and the Sacrificer live long.” Of, the 
text : lathdha tasya a jieitur asti yasmai tathd Karoly atha yat sidayited 
ndnwarjati teno adhearyus oa yajamanad ca Jieatah. In the 
way § 18. 
IV, 1, 3, 5: te devi abhyasriyanta yathi vittin vetayomand 
30 yam cko "labhata, ete, “The Gods rushed thither—as (those) eager 
to take possession of their property—so (it fared. with) him (Vrtra- 
; Soma). What (part of him) one of them seized," ate, ‘The first sentence 
, closes with evam " The Gods rushed thither just. as people who are 
‘eager to take possession of their property. 










TV, 2, 1, 19: (aw jaghanena yipam amtni samdhattah | yady ag- 

ir nodbidheta yady w agnir wibidheta, eto, Eggeling’s 

' yady agnir vodiidhta unless the fire should blaze ip, is somewhat 

| strange; wdbidhate has not this meaning. Tt must be preferable to 

: franslate:: “if the fire dows not press (or “foroe') them away,’ ii, 
if the fie leaves room for them in joining their elbows, 

TV, 22, 11: atha dadapavitram wpogrhya "having wrapped up 
(the bowl) in a fringed cloth”. Rather : having put the fringed 
cloth under ( 
i TV, 2, 4, 22: Pratteyam giyatri yajamanaya sarvin kiman dohite 

wi and XIL, 9, 2,11: yada wai also mitaram dhayaty atha si pratt 
15 pratia duke. In both these passages pratd is wrongly translated: 
“made over to the Sacrificer,” and “when given away”, Ths 
‘equivalent is prasnutit, see on this word my note in the translation of 
the Pafiaviméabrahmapa, xii, 9, 17, Ttis axid of the sow, when the 
calf by taking the udder causes the milk to flow. 

TV, 3,1, 10: na Fysyseateyat * it would never pass away”. Read 
. ‘yoreyet and translate: “it would not dawn (for them)” 

. TV, 3, 3, 8: te hocuh | apanidhdyainam ofa ‘updvartamahd iti ta 
) 
. 
| 

















thie ocnrnidltyaiveia wpdeaerivh “They said’: * Having put aside 
this one (cup) for our vigour, we will join thee,” Having accordingly 
Pat it aside for their vigour, they joined him.” ‘That this wrong is 
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verbum finitum and ojah on the gerund. So trans! 
‘Having put aside (our) vigour, we will join him ’” ete. 

TV, 3, 5, 13: madhyata iva grhnityit . . . pasotid iva to evo grhaiyat 
“He should put it right in the centre (of the cup); . . . but let him 
rather put it in the back part (of the cup)". This is false. The meaning 
is that he should take the dadhi in the middle, after first having taken 
soma and afterwards taking again soma, of, Apastambairaulasitea, 





“They said: 











xiii, 9, 3-7. 
IV, 5, 3,7, 8: «. «ailaemat hilat upasete “ It reposes apart from 
that time"; correct: “until that time (for its offering).”” 


TV, 6, 8, 3: atha dikgisyamdyah samacasyanti “ Now thoso who are 
about to consecrate themselves should settle (the time and place) 
betweon them". Rather: “they should all of them settle down " 
(on tho place for the sacrifice, the derayajana), 

V, 3, 4, 9: etasyai of extipachidyaisaiva prnar Bhavati "* now that 
(flow of water), aftor separating itself from that (main current), 
comes to be that again”. So Eggoling hns separated apacchidya 
esd eva, but we ought rather to soparate apacchid yi ey eva. 

V4, 1,94 tam indro nivinyidha taxya pada iro "bhitasthau sa yad 
abhigthita wlabidhata 4a ucehwankah “ Tndrw knockeet him down and 
trod with his foot on him, And in that he, thus trodden upon, bulged 
out, that is (tho origin of) a rupture”, Perhaps better; “*. . . and 
trod with his foot on his head. And in that he, being trodden upon, 
went asunder (to wit, his head), that is tho (origin of the) suture 
(in the skull).” 

VE, 6, 1, 1, 18: hiiydiiet havin’ Dhawanti | aagnivitydiyin yor w 
caniignicityziyin “Many are the oblations, in the building ap of the 
fire-altar, as well ax at any othor (special ceremony) than the building 
of the fire-altar". Correct: “More numerous are the oblations in 
rite of building the fire-altar than in ono at which no fire-altar is 
ffooted "ef. Introduction to the Kapeiya-brahmaya, page 76 1, 

IX, 4, 3 1: atha pratyetya dhisnyinam Kile dhisnyin wivapati 
“Having now returned ha, at the proper time, throws up the 
Dhignyas”. But hala is used here, as s0 often in Baudhiyana, to denote 
the place prepared in advance for some end. So dhisnyinim hale 
means ; ‘on the place prepared in advance for the Dhisnyas. 

TX, 4, 3,7. A part of the text, which is easily understood, has been 
overlooked by the Translator. 

X,1, 3,11. Here, also, a whole § has been omitted by Bygeling. 

XI, 7, 1, 2+ pacanti vd anyese agnigu vrthimaisam athaitesan 



























indeed, cook any kind of meat, but these (sacrificial fires) have na 
desire for any other flesh but this (sacrificial animal) and for him. to 
whom they belong”. ‘Translate: “. . . but these (fires) have no 
other desire for meat than of that person to whom they belong.” Cf. 
the remark on VI, 6, 1, 1. . 

X18, 3,5. Here a sentence has been overlooked by the Translator, 

XII, 3, 5, 2: yady u mriyate svair eva tam agnibhir dakanty 
abavignibhir itare yajamand asate * but if he dies they burn him by 
his own (three) fires, without any (ordinary) fire for burnit a dead 
body) and the other Sacrificers sit (through the sacrificial session) ”. 
‘To me it is probable that afavdgnithir belongs to the last sentence, 

XII, 8, 3, 17: purastad ahi pratyag annam adyate “ for from the 
front food is visibly eaten”; “visibly” as translation of pratya 
conveys no meaning. Understand: “ from the further side back” 
the food is conveyed buck (; into the mouth). In this same passage 
three short sentences have been overlooked by the Translator, 

XIII, 7, 1, 15: na ma martyah katcana datum arkati vigeakarman 
bhaweana manda asi ‘ha upamaikyyati sya salilasya madhye ... The last 
words: “she (the earth) will sink into the midst of the water” are 
wrongly translated 5 syihere is, as eo often in the Jaimintyad 
nearly equivalent to aham “I will sink...” 4 

XII, 8, 1, 19: tad vidhayipasalavisrstathi spandydbhik paryé- 
fanoly apasalavi pitryam hi karma. ‘Translate: “Having attended to 
this, he encloses it in the non-sunwise way with cords twisted in the 
non-sunwise way ; for it (this uct) is a performance connected with the 
Fathers.” Eggeling had not paid attention to the place of hi 

XIV, 1,2, 2: krendjinaih samtharati, The context and comparison 
of VL, 4, 1, Giprove that krendjine is the right reading; lomatah in 
‘the same passage means “on the hairy side ”, 

XIV, 1, 2, 12: so “bravid adiryeea bata ma esa raso "staugid iti. 
With the MSS. of the Kanva-text we are tempted to correct astausid 
into asrausid ; only an norist of sracati yields a satisfactory sense, 


























Antiochus, King of the Yavanas 

By Jane Cuanventinn 
[oe ea apes pe es 8 ee ee 
that two of the Rock Bdicts of Agoka mention as his con- 
temporaries a number of kings of the West, the foremost of which is 
a certain Antiochus. ‘The most important passage is that of the 
Edict XII (P-Q), which I quote from the only version that is here 

wholly preserved, viz, that of Shahbizgarhi -— 

yi ca mukhamwa® vijaye Devanampriyasa yo dhramavijaye | 
20 ea puna ladho Devanampriyasa tha ox saregu en axytepifa] sa 
pi yojanasategu yatra Amtiyoko nama Yonaraja param ca tena Atiyokena 
cature 4 rajani Turamaye nama Amtikini nama Maka nama Atikaswlaro 
nama |* 

“Now this conquest, viz, the conquest by (preaching) Buddhism,* 
is considered the highest one by the Beloved of the Gods. 

“ And even this conquest * has been won by the Beloved of the 
Gods here and in all the borderlands as far as six hundred yojanas 
where (lives) Antiochus, King of the Yavanas (Westerners), and 
beyond this Antiochus € four (4) kings, Ptolemy by name, Antigonus 
by name, Magas by name, Alexander by name.” 

Tess ‘illuminating is the passage in the second Rock Edict 
(Shihbazgarhi): 

(8), Amtiyoko nama Yonaraja ya ea ayyie toa Amtiyokasa samarta 
rajano .. - 

+ Antiochus, king of the Yavanas, and those other kings who are 
the vassals? of this Antiochus . . 








3 Buhler read "wale. ; 

* Tho earies lectiones of the Kill, Minschri, and (partly) Gimir versions aro 
‘unimportant and need not be repeated here. 

Tithe rendering of dlawma by “morality "ete. {x semsclear. Dhamma in the 
‘Aloka, insertions never means anything but “Buddhist doctrine, Buldhiem"; 
with this T propose to deal in another connection. 

‘Tei unintelligible to me why Hultesch rendered the single puna} in this sentence 
by “repeatedly”, « tennalation that cannot be upheld. 

1 Tete hove” undoubtedly reminds ws of Rock Ba. V 31, where the other versions 

hile G has the explanatory Putalipute. 








: linces'who are near to (oF allied with) that 
cast ioe, Za yy 372+ "his neighbour kings (with footnote: "Ja the 
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Now, who is this Antiochus, king of the Yavanas? Tot 
Yarious replies have been given, and it may not be out o 
shortly to review them here. 

Prinsep, JASB. vii, 156 sqq., when first inter 
inscriptions, suggested that we have here a mention of At 0¢ 
who, during the earlier part of his reign, rightly earned the 
of “the Great". This suggestion was only a natural 
Antiochus TIT is the one of all the Seleueids bearing tha 
name of whose dealings with the Indians we are aware. 
known, Polybius, xi, 34, tells us that during his Eastern cay 
Antiochus accepted the surrender and the tribute offered | 
Zogayaojves, fandeds rav “Sar: But Z ri 05 
‘Subhagasena, was not Aéoka,* nor is it in any way probable that 
“Beloved of the Gods” could have been a cont 
Antiochus III (223-187 Be.). 
Prinsep, when making the above-mentioned 

































183 ., itis = Skt. aimipyom). 

* The identification rer = Ss was soggested already by 
Meany, 1m Sehlwsl, Indiche Hiiothe, i, 248; ii, 301, Thee eniets no aoe 
Indian prince of that name ; 5 
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Wilson, JRAS, (0.8. xii, 244 ff, arrived at the queer conclusion 
that the five kings mentioned in Rock Edict XIII were not con- 
temporaries, To quote his own words (p. 246): “ Under this view 
I should refer Alexander to Alexander the Great, Antigonus to his 
successor, Magas to the son-inlaw of Ptolemy Philadelphus,* 
Ptolemy to either or all of the four first princes of Egypt, and 
‘Antiochus to the only one of the number who we know from classical 
authors did visit India... Antiochus the Great.” Wilson afterwards 
tells us that it seems highly improbable that Aéoka should still have 
een alive in the year 205 x.0., upon which he fixed as being that 
of Antiochus's Indian campaign; this, consequently, would exclude 
‘Antiochus TH, And he likewise finds it utterly incredible that the 
Yavana king could be Antiochus II—this chiefly because of the 
Bactrian and Parthian rebellions occurring during his reign. As) 
however, Wilson did not admit the identity of Agoka and Piyadssi, 
all his arguments must needs end in a non liguet.* 

We next come to Lassen, who, in his Ind. Alterthumskunde®, i, 
253 sqq., seems to think Antiochus II to be the most probable one, 
though he finds chronological difficulties connected with the mention. 
of Magas and Alexander, Lassen’s attitude is alittle wavering, and 
he made no very lucky shot in suggesting that Agoka should have sent 
embassies to all these princes already at his coronation—which is, 
anyhow, totally unwarranted by the existing inscriptions. 

‘That it was Antiochus II with whom Aéoka entered into relations 
was also taken for granted by Senart and V. Smith.* Hultzsch, in 
his edition of the Aéoka inscriptions, p. xxxv sq., betrays a little 
undecidedness, but finally fixes upon Antiochus II. Professor Thomas, 
CHT,, i, 502, has taken up no definite position. As far as the present 
writer ia aware—ond it seems unnecessary to mention that his 
Information ean scarcely be complete on this point—modern classical 
‘cholars who have busied themselves with the history of the Selencids 
seem to be at one in assuming the king of the Yavanas to have been 








‘Toper pe 110 sae which was sn cary enough talk. Cunningham won right 
areicaRing Antidkan TIT; bot ba states, with a alight exangoration, that P00? 
sued dednitaly Bad upon Antiochus II (unleas we havo here possibly « misznt— 
TL for 1). 
2 Gf. Znseriptions de Piyadasi, ti, 290 99 
© Of. Asobo, Sod ed., p. 162. 
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in reality Antiochus 11! Overwhelming consensus of scholarly 
thus seems to plead the case of this king as having received from 
his pious neighbour embassies preaching the doctrine of the 
Enlightened One, a 
Before we proceed further a few words should ‘be said concerning 
those other princes mentioned in Rock Edict XTH, 
As concerns Turamdya there can happily be no doubt, ‘That it 
denotes one of the Ptolemies has been taken for granted ever since 
the days of Prinsep; and it seems quite obvious that none but 
Ptolemy II Philudelphus, whose long reign covered nearly four 
decenniums (285-247 n.c.), would fit into the chronology of Agoki's 
reign? Aw for Maka or Maga there existed, no doubt, more than 000 
inceling of the name of Magas; but there can be little doubt that 
we have to do here with that Magas of Cyrene whose regnal years 
fall between c. 300-250 v.0, Already Buhler ® remarleed that 
Anmtekina (G., K.) or Amtikini (Sh.) would rather render a Grovk 
“Avreyéons than "Avriyovos. However, although we know of ab 
least ono Antigenes,* he, for obvious reasons, cannot eome in ere, 
‘The old Antigonos who met his fate at Tpsus (301 n,¢,) seems to be 
out of the question; and thus there remains only his grandson, 
surnamed from the place of his birth Gonatas, whose eign extended 
between 276 and 299 n.c, Finally, Alikasudara (or Alikyasudala, K,) 
has long been taken to be Alexander of Epirus * who was the son of 
Pyrrhus and Antigono,* the daughter of Herenike 1 and sister’ of 
Mogas; his regnal years are generally given as 272-0, 255 mcs 
However, a classical historian of authority has suggested that he should 
rather be identified with Alexander of Corinth (262-c, 244), the son 
of Craterus.? For such an assumption there exists, as far as T can find 
out, not the very slightest foundation ; and I shall still take it for 
granted that Alexander of Epirus is the person mentioned here, 4 
‘Tho chief interest is, however, concentrated upon the identity 




























1 CL og, Bevan, The Howe of Scleucus, i, 208, ote, 

* It would, theoretically yosnible to think also of Ptolemy TIT 
st would, however, seriously dialoente the chronology 
Of the threo ent Mauryns, ‘Ptolasny 11, 1 i quite Leta, wan nots asia fuloe & Ge 
Freaky of either Mees or Alexander of Epirus; but that woul! probably bo of 
little importance in this connection. 

* Oh. ZDMG, xh, 197, 











tur 4 
* Cf. Plutarch, Pyrrhua, o. 4 
* Cl. Beloch, Griechiche Gaschiche, 
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of Antiochus, As we have already mentioned above, modern scholarly - 
opinion seems to have fairly unanimously fixed upon the second 

monarch of that name, Personally I am inclined gravely to doubt 
this conclusion as I shall explain presently. As an introductory 
remark I shall only emphasize my opinion that, whoever be this 
‘Antiochus, there is not the slightest reason for assuming that the man 
mentioned in Rock Edicts XIII and II would not: be the same person. 

‘Antiochus II, surnamed probably by the grateful Milesians * 
‘Theos, “ the god,"" was the younger son of Antiochus I Soter, whom 
he succeeded between October, 262, and April, 261 2.0.4 at the age of 
shout twenty-four. He died rather suddenly in 246 1.0. (or possibly 
Inte in 247, of. Cambridge Ancient His, vii, 716) at the age of scarcely 
‘more than forty, He, like at least one of his successors, seems to have 
boon @ special favourite with tho scandalmongers of the period. 
Phylarchus? most foul-mouthed perhaps amongst Greck historians, 
tells us shocking stories about his drunken bouts and his inclination 
towards young men of somewhat dubious accomplishments, Some 
or oven moat of this may be truo; but wo atill may do well in taking 
note of the warning uttered by one of the best modern authorities 
on the history of the Seleucids.! 

‘What intorests us in this connection is, however, not so much the 
character of Antiochus TI as the main events of his reign. Ho 
undoubtedly inherited from his father « war with Egypt, which camo 
to-an end only during his very Inst years, and an unbroken series of 
troubles with the petty despots and quarrelsome city-states of Asin 
Minor, As far as the very scanty evidence goes, Antiochus II spent 
the whole of his reign in the last-named country and in Syria ; and 
there is certainly no evidence whatsoever for his having ever proceeded 
to the east of the Mesopotamian rivers to visit tho outlying provinces 
cf his vast and loosely-knitted empire, Furthermore, we have the 
‘direct evidence of the historians, above all that of Justin, the 
epitomator Pompei Trogi, that during the reign of Antiochus TE the 
‘most important provinces of the east rebelled, an event which must 
have entirely eut off the connections between Mesopotamia and the 
borderlands of Tndia until these were again, for a very short period of 
time, restored by Antiochus the Great. 


* Appianus, Syr. 65. 
1 Alana By fSelecuni 10-1 the dat given ern sesordanee 
with tho Cambridge ancient Hiat. vii, 700. 
Ap, Athonmum, x, 438¢; of. also Aelianus, Var. Hist 
4-Cf. Bevan, Joe, tity 5, 172. 





i, 41. 
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Obscurity unfortunately veils the events which lend up to the 
foundation of the Parthian and Bactrian kingdoms at a date not far 
removed from 250'n,0. We, however, know that Arsakes and Tiridates, 
whatever may have been their somewhat disputed ancestry, killed 
‘the satrap Pherecles* and ousted the Seleucid troops from Parthia, 
And we also know that Diodotus, “governor of the thousand cities 
of Bactria,” * revolted and made himself independent of Antiochus II 
at about the same time, This Diodotus (I) must have reigned for a 
comparatively short period if the suggestion be correct that his son 
‘and successor, Diodotus II, was on the throne during the eastern 
expedition of Seleueus 11? 

‘The date 250 n.c. suggested for these important events is, of course, 
8 somewhat arbitrary one, though it eannot be very far from correct, 
There is, however, scarcely anything to show that just about this date 
the position of Antiochus II was an especially complicated and 
dangerous one, a circumstance which would have afforded to the 
‘mutinous satraps of the East an easy opportunity for breaking loose, 
On the contrary, the troubles in Asia Minor during the Inter years of 
Antiochus seem rather to have slightly subsided, and a peace with the 
none too successful ruler of Egypt was concluded on what seems to 
have been rather favourable terms just about that date. Seleucid kings 
have been known to have devoted their attention towards Eastern 
affairs in circumstances far more critical than those prevailing about 
2502.0. However, Antiochus IT, wine-sodden and somewhat inefficient 
as he undoubtedly was, seems totally to have lucked interest in his 
Eastern provinces and to have devoted all his spare interest to the 
affairs of Asin Minor, which were always disastrous to the successors of 
Seleucns. As far as I am able to form an opinion on these obscure 
events, the revolts of the Parthians and of Diodotus * may well have 

} He seems to be known alto by atleast two other names, vit Agatbocen or 
Avvragoran ct. CHL.1, $98. Tein not quit sue that they all ror to thevane ag, 
though, of coure, nothing detinite can be svayested hee 

* Justin, ai, 

2 Ch. CHL i, 430 ag, 

* s for Diodotns tho folowing circumstances, even if quit eal, may 
rll taken into consideration. It coms to me fay pokene Rey ete 
realy tho satrap of Hactsia who about 274/73 mo, furnahad Antioches Tee acter 
twenty elephants daring his war with Ptolemy (CHL |, 497). If that woe there 
i seems quit sly that Diodoton ad been appointed sateap of tporiaee 
Province alwady during the viceroyalty of Antiochus I in the East whieh cores 
to an end in 281/80 xc. Diodotus, whose ‘feign seems to have been rather short 
(ct above, p. 308), must then have beea a fairy old man in 250 n.erat leet shone 


Thay aaabove tity. Tho reasons for his rellion are, of course, unknown, but 
they may havo ultimately been connected in some way or othor with the onecation 
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begun several years earlier than 250 n.c., during the very critical 
period following upon the death of Antiochus I 

‘What has been summarily put forth here according to my humble 
opinion decidedly speaks against the suggestion that the Amtiyoto 
nama Yonaraja mentioned in the Rock Ediots XIII and II should 
be Antiochus IT Theos. He seems to have devoted no interest to his 
Eastern provinces; at a probably early date during his reign he was 
despoiled of the most important one, viz, Bactria (with Sogdiana), 
by the rebellion of Diodotus, perhaps a little Iater also of Parthia 
by the upheaval led by Arsakes and Tiridates. ‘Thus being entirely 
ut off from connection with the Further Orient and devoting all his 
energy to the affairs of Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, there was little 
if any opportunity for Antiochus II to have established connections 
with the Emperor of the Indians, who was no longer his immediate 
neighbour, And Aéoka, provided he was still eontinuing his missionary 
activities outside his own borders, would rather have turned to Bactria 
than to distant and inaccessible Syria, 

And now let us tum to the one other Antiochus that would be 
possible in this connection, viz. Antiochus I Soter, and try to find 
out whether there are not better reasons for identifying him with 
Amtiyoka, king of the Yavanas, 

Antiochus was the son of Scleueus, the most prominent of all the 
successors of Alexander, the greatest man of all next to the world- 
conqueror himself? who was cut down by the monstrous Ptolemy 
Keraunos at the very moment when he seemed able to raise himself 
into the position of a second and maybe wiser Alexander. His mother 
was Apama, the daughter of Spitamenes, one of the great lords of 
Eastern Trin, who had fallen during the Oriental campaign of 
Alexander ; she was given to Seleucus at the great marriage festival 





‘of the young Seloucus, the elder son of Antiochus J, who wax probably viceroy of 
{Irin, and must have been put to death in tho year 263 m.0. (ef. Bevan, loo, cit i, 
150, n. 3, 169; Oambridge Ancient Hist. vii, 700 aq.). What Lmean is that Seleucun 
may have been popular and perhaps even havo tried to reign on his own, while 
Antiochus TI was perhaps Joss well liked throughout the East. 

} Even if such wore the case there is no reason for the remark sometimes put 
forwant about Diodotus {and even Arsaces) not being mentioned by Aloka. For 
Adoka, even if he bad happened to hear about somo upraising in Bactria, would 
scarcely have considered its leader worthy of mention as ono of the kings connected 
with Antiochos. 

© Cf. Arrianas, Anabosis, vii, 22, 5. 

* Scleucus, according to’ the Istest available evidence (cf. Cambridge Ancient 

i ), was murdered some time between 30th November, 281, and March, 
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in Susa (924 B.c.),4 And though most other Macedonian nobles seem 
to have repudiated their Persian spouses after the death of the great 
conqueror, Seleucus faithfully kept to his Iranian wife Tt 
searoely improbable that, owing to his Iranian parentage, Anti 
from an early agé did not feel out of touch with his Eastern subjects, 
and that they for that same reason clung to him with greater 
sympathy than to rulers of unmixed! Macedonian or Greek origin.® 
Antiochus most probably accompanied his father during at least 
# part of his great Eastern expedition ; for he was with him during the 
Jong march that ended on the battlefield of Ipsus (801 2.0,). 
battle, as a youth of little more than twenty, Antiochus: 
flung himself in the face of the formidable Polioroetes, his ft 
father-in-law, and to a great extent bore the brunt of the | 
Demetrius no doubt routed him; but while this 
condotticre chased his adversary far from tho field his 
deserted by his own troops, went down before the lanoars of | 
and the battle ended in the defeat and tomporary downfall of th 
of Antigonus, 
What we next hear about Antiochus is the romantic ato 
in tho best Greck style, of him and his step-mother, 8 
daughter of Demetrius, It does not vividly inte 
connection. What intorests us more ix that Antiochus, 
married to Stratonice, was set up by his father as hin o 
ws the vieeray of the whole eastern part of the 
Mesopotamia to the very frontiers of India, Hix titl 
Baorcds; and there are even preserved a fow coins 
BaorMaw Zedeixov wat "Avriéyov, which may 
date from this very period’ The date of his el 





+01, Arrianus, Anabanis, vil, 4. Antiochus I thos most. 
4824 no. ant eénnot, at tho tine of hia oath, have been Haky 
$ CL thouohé-Lacloreq, Histone den Sdlewides, 7. 
* In this connection rt tne quoto the aseagon: 
‘ome things to his favour. Tn the fiat place, is bold pon 
| ‘ras firm. ‘ia mother, it mast be remombseed, was of Iraj 
‘might naturally cleave to a king who, by hal bin Mood, was 
‘Through his mother, many perhaps of the grandocs of Trin were 
loc. citi 74). **Antiockos avait aur aon pire Parantage dle 
Pour cette raison, moins i 
40), 
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been somewhere about 293 (292) n.c., and his viceroyalty apparently 
did not come to an end until he succeeded his murdered father in a 
still more powerful and responsible position. It thus seems obvious 
that he must have governed the east of the realm during at least 
some twelve years. And though next to nothing is known of his 
activities during this period there seems little doubt: that they were 
manifold. ‘The foundations of many Greek cities throughout Trin 
swem to be to his credit; and probably he may have done more for 
the spread of Hellenism throughout the Far Kast than anyone else, 
Alexancler himself perhaps excepted. 

During the time of his oastern viveroyalty Antiochus may have 
entered into those friendly connections with Bindusira "Ajerpoydens * 
mentioned by Hogesander.? It may have been also during this period 
(roughly 293-281 u,c.) that he dispatched a certain Dalinachus of 
Platwa ax his ambassador to the then capital of India! ‘That 
Antiochus did really spend most of his time in tho Kast seoms olear 
from the ciroumstance that somo timo during the years 285-288 9.0, 
his father wrote to him about the fate of his fthor-in-law Demetrius 5 
and at that time Antiochus had taken up his residence in Media.® 
Even long after his ascension of the throne Antiochus sooms to have 
upheld his sway over the far-off Kastorn provinoes, as in 274/73 a0. 
the then governor of Buctria, who may well have been Diodotu 
sont him elephants to assist him in the war with Ptolemy Philadelphis 
Whether during tho last yours of his reign his hold upon the Far Kast 
Docume leas strong it is impossible to ascertain, though such a condition 
‘coms intrinsically not improbable, 

From what hax been shortly set forth above it is quite obvious that 
the conneotions of Antiochus I with the Kast: were of long and solid 

* Of: vou Gutsohumld, Geshicte Frans, p20 mq: Uh grontot of wuthortin, the Into 
Hl. Mayer, Hermes, xxl, GU, xpoaks of Antiochus ax "der gronae aber in dee 
Usbericorung tas verohollene Statograndee "Cf. also Nevan, lc. elt, i 183, 

"That this name should be transliterated Into Amitathde, not “phdte, T have 
fried to prove, following older interpretations, in JAS. 1934, p. 132 aga. On 
indonken--or whatever was his name (C1. i, 48)-—ef. tho clover bat utterly bypos 
thataalartioe by the late Profonsor Gawrodak in Rocnik Orewaliayesny, tt 216445 
‘which, nogording to my’ oplnton, affords no tangible reli, 

+f, Fragm. Mot, Gravorom ty, 421, ‘The story of tho Tndian king wanting 
to bay philosopher, which seams strikingly un-Indlan, fs spparently meant for 
1 witty sneer at the tarot barbarians, bat does not interest ue here, 

Tho slight discrepancy Between CHT. 5, 495, where Seleacus and 1, 488, where 
Antiochus Ii aid to have sent this Datmachus to India fs probably of no consequence 
‘tall. For he may in roality have ben seat by Antioch acting ws the viceroy of 

we in the Kast (et. Bacio Zedeieou xal"Arrdyon). 
Cf. Bean, loo. eit. 1, 0 a 
You vi. vanz 2, a 
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standing, By his mother Apama, the daughter of Spitamenes, 
hho was half Iranian. Already in his early youth he had probably 
visited the East in the train of his great father, and from the age of 
thirty on he, for about twelve years, held the viceroyalty of all the 
vast land between Mesopotamia and Afghanistan, between the 
Jaxartes and the Persian Gulf. Even after having succeeded to the 
throne he seems to have maintained a firm grip on his eastern 
provinces. During his term as viceroy he must have entered into 
relations with his powerful neighbour, the Indian Emperor Bindusira, 
and sent envoys to his court. Agoka, the son of Bindusira, clearly 
must have inherited these relations with a friendly and powerful 
neighbour. ‘Thus there can be little doubt, to the present writer at 
least, that Antiochns I and no one else is in reality the Amtiyoka, 
king of the Yavanas, of the Rock Edicts. 
‘The five kings mentioned in Rock Raict XUT would thus most 
probably be the following ones -— 
Antiochus I Soter, end of 281 or beginning of 280—Octaber, 262, 
or April, 261 5.0.; 
Ptolemy I Philadelphus, 285-Jannary, 246 n.c, : 
Antigonus Gonatas, 276-239 n. 
Magas of Cyrene, c. 300-0. 250 
Alexander of Epirus, 272-c. 
the two last ones being, for chronological purposes, without any 
decisive values 
Tt T am right in assuming that Antiochus Iie the Yavana king 
spoken of in the Rock Edicts—and I can scarcely see any reason for 
doubting this suggestion—this will, of course, have a certain influence 
upon the fixing of the dates of these edicts. Antiochus T must, as we 
have already mentioned, have been well known to Bindusira as well 
sto Afoka himself There is carly any reason for doubting that 
fairly constant diplomatic connections were upheld between, the 
court of Antiochia and that of Pitaliputra, And if that were the cage 















1 Monto thew peices wee omy relat 10 cach oe en 
angie: of agus And Ann, duper of Kasande , pee Oy the 
Ge, rates 8, 19, ft suv s ceran Pligg ii el Gay 
self Antone i of Eyton Err." he ace en 
deny Tand inte the mother of Plemy lagu toni a 
i le Biel marin Aran ted a ea ee 
Antigone again wore the ey of Alexander of Epirus, E 
5 Aloka a spree of ome ol te were ror ne ofthe amine dae 

ete ahi aes my any then tava eel ae gm tig the 
‘at that time possibly still the viceroy of the East, Si 
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the death of Antiochus in the enrrent year 262-261 3. could not long 
have been unknown in India, Whether Magas of Cyrene or Alexander 
of Epirus, known to ASoka probably only through their relationship 
and other connections with Antiochns, were alive or dead would be 
of little or no consequence to the ruler of India; and he would 
probably haye cared little more about the fate of Antigonus Gonatas, 
Nay, itt may even have been fairly indifferent to him which one of the 
Ptolemies was occupying the throne of Egypt. But with the Seleuoid 
king, the greatest prince of the age besides himself, the one ruler who 
was striving to uphold the traditions of Alexander, it was otherwise. 
No doubt: Agoka wonld be well aveare of his movements; no doubt 
the death of a Seleucid king would be looked upon as a momentous 
affair even in distant Pitaliputra. 

The Inte Jamented Senart in his admirable work on the Agoka 
inscriptions’ formulated the theory which seems to have been 
unanimously adopted by later scholars, that sll the Rock Edicts 
were incised at one and the same time, Such a theory seems to be 
supported by the fairly uniform style of these edicts, as well as by the 
last one which appears to contain a sort of summing up of the whole 
code of diarma-ipi’s. Senart, however, was far from blind to certain 
evidence that seems rather to contradict his own theory, though it 
was only natural that he should try his best to explain it away. As 
far as [can understand, it must be quite correct to suggest that the 
fourteen edicts were really incised at the same time; but this does 
not at all mean that they were originally composed at the very same 
date, That this is not the case is my own humble but firm opinion, 
of which T shall have to say a few words presently.* 

First of all lot us turn to the Rock Ealict XIIT, in a way the most 
important one of them all, which we continue to quote from the 
Shabhazgarhi version :— 

(1) athavasaabhisitasa Devanapriasa Priadratisa rato Kaliga 
vijita || diadhamatre pranasatasahasre ye tato aparudhe Satasahasramatre 
tatra hate bahutavatake wa mute |, (2) ato paca adhuna ladheru Kaligesu 
tivre dhramasitana dhramakamata dhramanuiasti ca Devenapriyasa |) 
480 asti anusocana Devanapriasa vijiniti® Kaligani | 








1 Of. Les Inscriptions de Piyndasi, ti, 243 999, 
* In the following T am not concerned with any inscriptions except the fourteen, 

Rock Edicts and the two separate ones of Dhauli and Jaugada. Of the now Mysore 

version, the discovery of which was announced in the IHQ. v, I have, un 

Fortunaicly, not been able to gather even the acantiest information, 

itu Bohler ; but of. tfhiti, aloeti (CIT. 48, p. xevii) 
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(8) ayi ca mukhamuta vijaye Devanampriyasa yo dhramavijayo || 
420 ca puna ladho Dewnampriyasa iha ca satesu en aytemu, eto, 
(10)..... 22.2. . saeatra Devanampriyas dhramamutast 
| amuuoatant | 
(W) eee eee. 5 5 elaye ca athaye ayi dhramadipi nipisia 
Kiti putra papotra me asu navayn vijayam ma vijetavia manign «vis. 
tam ca yo vija* maiatu yo dhramavijayo || 
“When the Beloved of the Gods, the ‘King of suspicions 
y countenance, had been cight years anointed, the Kalifigas were 
conquered. One hundred and fifty thousand men were deported 
thence, one hundred thousand were slain there, many times that 
number died. After that, now the Kalifigas have been taken possession 
of, there is on the side of the Beloved of the Gods zealous study of 
’ Buddhism, love of Buddhism, instruction in Buddhism, This is the 





Al 














q repentanioe of the Beloved of the Gods having conquered. the 
a Kilitigas.” 
“Now this conquest, viz, the conquest by (preaching) Buddhism, 


is considered the highest one by the Beloved of the Gods, And even 
: this conquest has been won hy the Beloved of the Gods here and in 
all the borderlands . . . . everywhere they follow the instruction in 
H Buddhism by the Beloved of the Gods, 

i “And for this purpose has this edict concerning Buddhism been 
| 

| 








composed, viz, that those sons and (great) grandsons that may be 
‘born to me should not deem a ‘ew conquest fit to be won . . . but that 
they should hold the conq 
conquest.” 
Now what do we learn from this edict ? First of all that, having 
been anointed for eight years, i.e. in the year 8/9 after his coronation, 
} ‘Agoka had conquered the K country where many hundred 
thousand people died, were slain, or were carried of into captivity 
Further, that the Beloved of the Gods, repenting this wholesale 
STaughter and all the miseries brought upon the innoeent population 
of Kalidge, had now become a zealous Buldhist,# who teed to spread 
Sereda TT 
sor or ht an te ay 
acre A se 


Budahiam was a tat tine widespred a tha Comtay’ Caan 
Aloka did really originate from there. bed: bic! 





st by Buddhism (to be) the (true) 
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his newly adopted faith not only throughout his own realm but also 
within those of his western and southem neighbours. He also 
apparently tells us that he had still got no (great) grandsons born to 
him—it would be rather an unwise conclusion to apply these words 
also to his sons—which seems to be the case elsewhere (cf. Rock Edicts 
IV, V, Vi ete,). Finally, it isto be observed that the usual introductory 
words (Dewindmpriyah Priyadaréi rija eoam dha) are missing here 
without any visible reason. E 

‘All these circumstances taken together seem to me to prove that 
this is in reality the oldest of the edicts hitherto known. Tt was, 
according to my humble opinion, made public immediately after the 
conquest of Kilinga and the conversion that followed upon it, i.e. 
it may well belong to the ninth year after the abhigeka, And this 
‘year must fall several years before the death of Antiochus I for reasons 
to which we shall return presently. ‘That in the final redaction of the 
Rock Edicts it eame to be counted as the last one—for the fourteenth 
does not, for obvious reasons, count in the same way as the other 
‘ones—seems well explicable as its contents are quite different from 
those of the previous reseripts.? 

‘After this earliest of the preserved edicts there can be little doubt 
what follows, vis. the two separate edicts of Dhauli and Jaugada, 
At the latter place they both present introductory words of a slightly 
simpler trend than the usual formula, viz, Devanampiye hevaye aha 
“ thus speaketh the Beloved of the Gods"; while at Dhauli even 
this simple introduction has been neglected and substituted by the 
simple Devsinampiyasa vasanen, ete. Which is really the original 
version cannot now be fully made out, though it seems rather probable 
that the introduetory words at Jaugada may represent a later addition, 

‘The separate edicts apparently contain rules and advices for the 
peaceful administration of the recently conquered Kalifiga country 
and for the pacifieation of the unconquered border-tribes of that 
province? From this it seems pretty clear that they must be ascribed 


1 The reason why it was not published in Kaliign is, of course, quite eonspievous 
‘and has been pointed out Jong ago. It would, however, be atill more obvious if the 
Cclict was really published immodiatcly after the conquest andl not sevornl years 
afterwards. 

"Tt weoms peculiar that the epithet Priyadariin should occur nowhere in the 
‘two separnte elicts, For this somo local reasons unknown to ws may account. Tt 
is also somewhat remarkable that in the second separate edict Dh, bas everywhere 
Deviniimpriguh whore J. wsex the word ra (cf. the parallel conditions prevailing in 
Rock Faiet VIE, 4; ef. OM, 1%, p. xz). 

4 We are ateonaly reminded of the existence even to this day of uncivitied hill- 
tribes within the frontior districts of Orin, ete, 





























oe 


to the period immediately following upon the conquest, ie. to the 
‘year after the coronation, ‘The immediate objection to this angun 
Will be that the mahimdtray mentioned in these edicts as being sent 
at fixed times must in all probability be identical with those of 

we hear in the Rock Edict TIT, which is dated in the year 19/18 

the abhiseka (cf. also the dharmamahimitra’s of Rock Bdict V, 
were appointed for the first time in the year 12-18 after the 

Such an objection, however, 

‘The separate edicts sim 

or Samipi, 

tour of inspection, while at Ujjayint 

was the date of the inspection-tours, ‘The Rock Edict 111, again, 
speaks of yuki, rajdka (rajitka), and pridetika (whatever they be) 
to be sent out as inspectors every fifth year sareatra vijite mama “in 
the whole of my empire". ‘The inference seems to bo that auch tours 
Of inspection were at frst instituted at Ujjayint and axila—perhapa 
even during the timo of Agoka’s own viceroyalty oF on account of some 
revolts at those places—and that they were then after the Kalifiga 
conquest further instituted at Tosalf and Samipi; finally, under the 
influence of Buddhistn they were extended over the whole of the 
empite, There need thus be no immediate chronological connection, 
between the two separate edicts and the Rock Edict TIL, 

‘further reason for thinking the two separate edicts to have been 
Published separately and not at the same time as all the ediote Text 
(X11), XIV seems to bo found in the proscription (I Sep. Ba. Dhani y, 
Taugnda W; IL Sep. Ba. Dhauli N, Jauguda 0), according to which 
ire caict should be listened to by all on every day ofthe constellation 

This means that on these occasions it was publicly recited 
ceremonial drumming—throughout the fowns 

points to a date when it was 
reserved in the shape of a royal 
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[As for the other Rock Edits, they may well be of the same date 
all of them—with one possible exception, vis, Baict VIII. In this 
document we are told that Adoka, haying been anointed ten years, 
ie. in the year 10/11 after the coronation, made a pilgrimage to 
Sambedhi, Tam at one with Professor D, R. Bhandarkar * that this 
word must mean the place where supreme enlightenment: was reached 
by the Buddha Gotama, ie. Bodh-Gayi? And it seems only natural 
that Agoka who, after the bloody conquest of Kalitiga, had been 
converted to Buddhism—though most probably a very simple layman's 
Buddhism—should ax soon as posible set out to visit what must 
pethaps be considered the most sacred spot by the followers of the 
‘Tathigata’s doctrine, 

‘Tho eighth edict Iacks the usual introductory words, and for that 
reason may possibly have been given, before it wan included in the 
collection of the fourteen reseripts, in a somewhat different form. But 
of this we, of course, know nothing, AM that can be said is that it 
seems quite possible that this edict was really of a somewhat older 
date ond was originally published shortly aftor tho (first) pilgrimage 
to Bodh-Gay’, In spite of vuriows interprotative efforts* it is, 
unfortunately, far from clear what ix meant by the words 
Devdnampiyasa Priyadasino raiio bhige amfe of the last sentence, 

‘As for the remaining Rock Edicts (I-VI, IX-X11, XIV), two of 
thom, vir, the third and the fourth, clearly stato that they wore 
published when Agoka had been anointed for twelve years, ie. in 
the year 12/18 after the abhigeka ; and tho Sixth Pillar Rdict furnishes 
the information that a “ rescript on Buddhism ” was composed ab this 
vory date (duvdilasavasa-abhisitena me dhammatip likhapird), Although 
it is not, of course, impossible—or perhaps even rather probable 
that some of these ediots should have appeared earlier in a somewh 
different form, it seems fairly obvious that in their present shape they 
‘wore all issued at one and the same date, 

‘As concerns their internal arrangement only a few words may be 
added here. ‘The introductory words of Rock Edict 1 (iywm 
hapmnalipi Devdnampriyena Priyadasina rand tekhapitd, Girnir) 
reour at the beginning of Edict XIV, and are, of course, a phrase put 











OL. 14, ati, 159 49. 
1 With this use’of the wor! aemfohi of. Jataky, iv, 236, 2: mahigitedna sam- 


tothi (with madyiteina ef. makiyite in the Rammindét and Nigall Sigar inscrip- 
tons). Cf also Mookerji, Asoka, p. 105 +. 
2 Ch. eg Lore, Sits. ber. Prewas. Alnd. d Wine, 19M, p. 810. 
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in by the final redaction. ‘The second edict again lacks every sort of 
introductory sentence, Hence it seems fairly probable that these two 
are Telly meant to form one continuous reseript : the first part telly 
bs that Agoka had abolished bloody sacrifices as wall as the heedless 
Slaughter of animals practised in his own royal kitchens: when this 


making curzies, and even these were to be spared in the futute, To 
the second part Asoka tells us that in his own realm and in these of 
bis ‘neighbours he hud instituted medical treatment of men aed 
snimials, planted herbs of medical ‘use and nourishing roota and 
Fruits, caused wells to be dug, and planted trees for’ the uso of 
fale and human beings, ‘These two parts soem to fit very. well 
together. 

‘The sume seems to be the case with Edicts IH and IV. ‘The 
introductory words of IIT exactly correspond to the final paragraph 
Gi IVs and Baict TV besides lacks the usual introductory sentery 
Furthermore, tho virtues inculcated in ILD are exactly the same ang 
the absence of which ASokn is deploring in IV A. On the very remark- 
able contents of this later edict I shall say nothing here ax I hope to 
tetum to them in another connection, 

Agnin the Edicts V and VI both begin with the usual phrase 
(Deeinamprigah Priyaiarst raja eowm dn)’ they are both separate 
oripts and seem from that point of view to present no difficnltin, 
As for ict VIL it seems indeed very fragmentary and has in any 
Coss Got nothing to do with the following one (cf. above). dict Lx 
gain, which starts with the usual introductory senteneo, ie a complete 
rescript dealing with the different sorts of maiiala's unfortunately 
sufficient explanation has not been forthcoming for the very remark- 
able fact that in the later part ofthe ediet Kalstand the North-Western 
enions differ entirely from Gimar and the two Kasten ones, Tho 
tenth edict seems to be only a fragment and can scarcely be connected 
with the preceding one, while the eleventh—which, by the way, 
of a very undefined and hazy nature—seems to form a Piece by itself, 
Finally, Kalict XII lacks the introductory formula, but may originally 















onmmriint similar mennires were at times taken by Akbar, ef, Smith, Abtar 
‘he Great Mogul, 









locas, ete. CY. JSitaka, i, 38 aq 
Fetichrift B. Kuhn, p. 283 a. 4 
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have been a rescript not to the subjects in general, but to certain 
religious sects that were at daggers drawn between each other. 

Now if the Rock Edict IT, which mentions Antiochus, was in its 
present form published in the year 12/13 after the abkiseka, which 
no doubt was the case, this would give us the means not for fixing its 
actual date, but for fixing the latest date at which it can possibly 
haye been published. ‘The death of Antiochus I occurred between 
October, 262, and April, 261 n.0. ; and there is little or no doubt that 
it would have been known in India at least in 261/260 xc. This 
consequently marks the latest date possible for a rescript that speaks 
‘of Antiochus as being still alive, If the present version of the fourteen 
Rock Ediets were published at such a date—which is, of course, only 
a working hypothesis and intrinsically not very probable—the year 
of the coronation would be calculated by adding 12/13 to 261/260, 
by which means we would arrive at 274/272 B.c. as the latest possible 
date of the abhivekn. And as tradition unanimously asserts that 
‘Asoka was raised to the throne four years before his coronation the 
date of his real accession would fall between the years 278 and 
276 Bc, 

The length of Bindusira’s reign is given differently in different 
sources: but perhaps the most probable one is the calculation of the 
Puriinas, according to which he reigned for twenty-five years. If, 
now, we reckon with the accession of Asoka as having taken place 
between 278 and 276 n., this would bring the beginning of Bindustra's 
reign to a date somewhere between 303 and 301 n,c. Considering the 
accepted date of Seleucus’ Indian expedition (305 .c.)—which is, 
however, nothing but a not incredible hypothesis—and the assertion 
of Arrian that Megasthenes did repeatedly (woMAdmis) visit the 
residence of Candragupta? such a date would seem rather eatly, 


2 It is certainly remarkable that thie rescript contains at least two words which 
strongly remind ws of Jain terminology, vig. eac-gulf (raca-geti) in D and kldpdgama 
in J (this, hy the way, must mean ” possessed of good scriptures”, not pure in 
doctrine as rendered by Hultasch). OF the officials mentioned here the dherma- 
‘mahimétra i in all probability the special supervisor of the Buddhist aumgha (cf. 
Delhi-Topra VII, 2); the sthijhakha certainly hae got nothing to do with the 
gonikidhyakya of Kautilya (thus C11. i, p. 22, 2, 4)—be may possibly be some sort 
Of overseer of the nuns; the mca-bhamite is the supervisor of the holy cows (and 
probably of the pinjrapols, ef. Rock Ed, TI), « purely Brahmin official, 

HI. i, 430, 472, 698. 

2 11 mnat, however, be observed that these words do not necessarily involve 
that Candragupta was still alive during all the visits, though the toxt saya. epi 
Zenbpdnorrer viv ‘ToBGv Bardia, The Candragupta, as we know, 
was not even known to the Greeks by his real name. 
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though of that we can form no fixed opinion.’ As Candragupts, 
again, is unanimously told to have reigned for twenty-four years, the 
period of his reign would have to be placed somewhere between 
827-825 p.c. and 303-301 n.c. ; the dates 325-301 n.c. would in that 
case seem to be the more probable ones. 

‘That the reign of Candragupta should have begun as early as $27, 
or more probably 325, v.c. will perhaps be considered not very 
Probable, But I fail to find real arguments that could be raised against 
such an assumption. If the passage in Justin, xv, 4, is to be considered 
the leading one amongst classical scriptures dealing with Candragupta 
it tells us the following : first of all he by his insolent behaviour fell 
out with King Nandrus® and fled for his life from him. ‘Then = 
contrectis latronibus Indos ad novitatem reqni sollictavit; and Tndian 
sources—whatover else may be their value—scarcely contradict the 
statement that it was with the help of a veritable pack of rascals 
(atrones) that Candragupta did overthrow the throne of the Nandas.¢ 
And finally : molienti deinde bellum adveraus Alerandri prafectos, eto. 
the deinde obviously proves that it was after having assured for himself 
the realm of the Prioyas that Candragupta turned upon the Puni 
and Sindh. ‘The consolidation of the Eastern empire and the reerniting 
of armies capable to combat the soldiers of Macedonia and Greece 
and with the strong men of the North-west will have taken some years, 
Thus it is nowise impossible that Candragupta may have begun his 
reign in Pitaliputra about 325 x. or even perhaps a little earlier ® 








2 There remains the posbility thatthe four years duriog which Aloka isd to 
have segned efor is anointment doin relty'mean nothing buts eommeeuhip 
ith Binduaien (cf alo CHT i, 60, n. 1). It wach were the ease the ater ged 
Years would come in somewhore between 200/07 and ST4,79 her, Bee all Uae 
BE Gr dae ot condrfupa ot: 

+ On the dato of Candrmgupla ct also the able paper of Dr, 0, Stein, Indaiion 
Prapensia, , 84 saa. 

2 18 tobe sincerely hoped in the interest of Tadian ancient history, which 
ainly constructive, that the emendation Nondrum for dlesndrom if sa aoe 
correct one. Otherwise the pasage fom Sutin would tll a an aboculy dgaren 
tale, 

{ Here the Afudrvdtiom, which may be ol considersle historical alo, Sa 
especially iluminatve. 

* Tt seem to have been always taken for granted that dgremmes or Kandromer 
(on whom of. B. Thomas, EAS. 1865, p. 447 wi), the depeatle ovewion oa 
East who had murdered his predeceicr, was in reality « Noda Bote ng oe 
Jn vain for defnite proote of wach « mpaaton, "Nandrones, ts Protea ant 
has rghly romarked (CWT. i, 409m.) most probably renders x Rens foe, 
Gandromas, and this is certainly not fat trom Candragupa Tans Ceaage 
should have ist Alsander while inthe Punjs (Putte leone eae 
uspiciouly like » myth, 
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‘To sum up: I have tried above to make it probable that 
Antiochus T (281-262/61 ».c.) and not Antiochus IT (262/61-246 n.c.) 
is the Yavana king Amtiyoka mentioned in two of the Rock Edicts 
of Agoka. Even if such a suggestion cannot, of course, be definitely 
proved, it still seems fairly probable that such is the case. Certain 
chronological conclusions may be drawn from this assumption ; they 
are, however, lacking in definiteness and are only apt still further to 
‘emphasize the profound uncertainty with which the ancient and in 
general the pre-Mohammadan chronology of India is beset. 

‘Let me finally express the sincere wish that these modest lines may 
present some interest to my dear and revered friend Professor Rapson. 
Without the splendid work performed by him for the elucidation of 
crucial points within the ancient history of India—especially ns an 
editor and author of most important chapters of the Cambridge History 
of India—to produce even the above pages would have proved well- 
nigh an impossible task. 











A propos de l’origine des chiffres arabes 
Par G. Cowks 
(Pare 1y) 
JRIGINE des chiffres que nous appelons "arabes" parce qu’ils 
‘ont été introduits en Europe par les Arabes, et de ln notation 
arithmétique basée sur leur valeur de position avec l'emploi du symbole 
véro, a donné liew A des recherches qui ont abouti & des résultats 
‘opposés : certains auteurs ont affirmé 'origine indienne du systime, 
tandis que d’autres ont voulu y voir une inver occidentale. 

Parti ces derniers, M, G. R, Kaye s'est fait remarquer par son 
hoxtilité contre la thése de lorigine indienne. Il s’exprime ainsi 
dans son article “Notes on Indian Mathematics: Arithmetical 
Notation ” (JASB,, 1907, p. 487): “* On palwographie grounds we are 
forced to fix the ninth century A.D. as the earliest period in which 
the modern place-value system of notation may have been in use in 
Indin. ‘This onrliest period deponds on one inscription only. If this 
inscription, on further light being thrown upon it, proves unreliable 
(as it possibly will), then we shall have to fix the tenth century as the 

iod. Eyen for the tenth century there is not an excessive 
‘amount of good evidence, and it is within the bounds of possibility 
that we may have finally to turn to the eleventh century for evidence 
of the use of our modern system in India.” 

Dans son récent mémoire intitulé “ Hindu-Arabic Numerals" 
et publié dans Indian Studies in honor of Charles Rockwell Lanman 
(pp. 217-36), M. W. E. Clark proteste contre attitude de 
‘M. G. R, Kaye. Laisant résolument de edté I'épigraphie indienne 
qui peut justifier dans tne certaine mesure le scepticisme de ce dernier, 
il recherche dans la littérature indienne des témoignages anciens de 
Vemploi du symbole zéro et des chiffres avec valeur de position, et il 
conelut ainsi son enquéte: “It seems to me that the Indian literary 
evidence proves conclusively the prosence of a symbol for zero by 
A.. 600, Before this could be referred to in a work of general literature 
it must have had a considerable history behind it. It also proves the 
knowledge of nine symbols with place value (with either a blank 
column on the reckoning board for zero, or a symbol for zero) by the 
end of the fifth century 4.p, at least, Beyond that the present evidence 





























‘does not go. But this carries the Indian knowledge of symbols with 
place value back at least four hundred years earlier than the date 
assigned by Kaye, 

Tl est i craindre que M. G. R. Kaye no se laisse pas facilement 
convainere par des arguments tinés d'une littérature dont a chrono- 
logie est aussi mal établie que la littérature indienne et dont In tradition 
manuserite est aussi discutable, Sans prendre parti dans un procds 
dont je n'ai pas étudié toutes les piéces, je voudrais y verser quelques 
documents provenant d'un domaine qui m’est familier, en apportant 
au débat le témoignage de I'épigraphie indochinoise et indonésienne, 
Co témoignage tire une certaine valeur du fait que les textes que je me 
Propose "utiliser, wu lieu d’étre comme dans "Inde propre des chartes 
Sur ouivre, c'est-i-dire des documents susceptibles solon M, G. R, Kaye 
avoir ét6 recopits, altérés ot falsifiés, sont des inscriptions sur pierre 
dont tout un ensemble de faits garantit 'authenticité, 

La présence, dans les inscriptions sanskrites de Indochine et de 
Mnsulinde, de mots symboliques présupposant Vemploi des ehiffros 
‘veo valeur do position n'a pas échappé aux auteurs précités. Lo 
fait quo ce mode de numération est attests dans I'épigenphie de oos 
pays, avant de ’étre d'une fagon indiveutable dans épigeaphie indionne, 
4 conduit M. G. R, Kaye A supposor qu'il a pu étre imports de 
VExtrime-Orient dans "Inde propre (loc. cit,, p. 480). C'est en 
Partie pour réfuter cote étrange opinion quo M. W. E, Clark a 
recherché dans In littérature indionne des témoignages de Pusage 
‘ancien des mots symboliques. Mais ni l'un ni autre ne sé sont 
demandés & quelle époque, et dans quelles conditions apparaissent 
Pour la premidre fois, dans l'épigraphie de I'Tndochine et de 'Tnsulinde, 
les chiffres aveo valeur de position et le symbole zéro, Clest sur co 
Point particulier que je voudrais apporter quelques précisions, dont 
importance n'échappera A personne; car i moins de prétendte que 
les el arabes” et Ie zéro sont venus d'Extrime-Orient, leur 
emploi dans les colonies indiennes & haute époque est nettement en 
faveur de leur existence dans I'Inde 4 une époque plus haute encore, 

Timporte, dans cette enquéte, de distinguer entre les inscriptions 
n vernaculaire, khmér, cham, malais ou javanais, ot les inscriptions 
‘sanskerites, presque toujours en vers, qui, par ce fait méme, nfont 
as occasion d’employer les chiffres pour exprimer les dates, 


































XC. notamment: Sukumar Ranjan Dus, “The origin and development of 
aumerals,” JHQ., 111, 1027, pp. 97, 356; Bibhutibhusan Datt “The present: 
‘of expressing numbers,” ibid., p. 590, ex? 
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‘Au Cambodge, les premitres inscriptions sanskrites datées font 
usage des mots symboliques, En voici 'exemple le plus anci 

Stale de Bayi (K. 13, ligne 11 = ISCC., p. 96); rasadasra- 
garaig gakendravarge dans Vannée du roi des Gakn (désignéo) par les 
(cing) fldches, les (deux) Agvin ¢t les (six) saveurs , soit 526. 

[Les inscriptions connues jusqu’h présent fournissent une quinzaine 
a’exemples de ce systime pour le VIP sidole gaka, 

‘Au Champa, les deux plus anciennes inscriptions sanskrites datées 
expriment le millésime en toutes lettres, en langue sanskrite : 

Stale do Mr-sin (073 A, ligne 4 = BEFE-O., 111, p.210): « « 
laregu eatursu vargagatesu “quatre cents ans augmentés de . 
‘soit Axx, 

Stale do Mi-sin (C96 B, ligne 14 = BEPB-0., 1V, p. 921): nava- 
saplatyuttarapaReavaryagataGtagakivanindrakdlaparimdnam “V'époque 
du roi des Gaka étant passée depuis cing cents ans augmentés de 
soixante-dix-neuf ", soit 579 gakn, 

‘Au aitelo suivant, done plus tard qu'au Cambodge, apparaissent 
pour la premiéro fois dans les inscriptions sanskrites du Champa 
Jes mota xymboliques, seuls ou combinés avee les noms de nombres : 

Stilo de Miadn (0 87 A, ligne 5 = BEFE-0., IV, p. 926; XV, 2, 
1p 190) + dnandamearagatgataniyanitagakabhabhujan gate samaye * en 
Van dos rois Gakn daterminé par six cents, l'atmosphare (zro)/et les 
(nouf) Nanda”, soit 609 gaka, 

Sil west pas dA uniquement aux nécessités du matre, l'emploi 
de gata pour priéciser In valeur do yaf semble trabir une certaine 
inexpérience dans Ie maniement des mots symboliques remplagant 
des chiffres avec valour de position; en tout cas, dans uno 
inscription postérieure d'un demi sidole, lo méme nom de nombre 
roprésentant des centaines est donné tout aw: 

Stale de Mi-sin (C 74 B, ligne 10 = BEFE-0., XI, p. 266) : bhukte 
ramarthagatkaig caknpatisamaye “\'6poque du roi des Gaka étant 
révolue depuis six, les (cing) objets des sens ot les (trois) Rima ”, soit 
658. gaka, 


‘A Java, Ia plus ancienne inscription sanskrite datée fait usage 
des mots symboliques : 

1 Los lottron Kot C auivion d'un numéro se rapportent A T'ntentaire der 
inmriplons du Champa et du Cambolge par 0, Codie (SHPE-O.. VIEL p. 37) 
Fem enol em 1938, ISOC. = Inscriphions anarites du Champa ot da 
Teige pas Barth et Bergaigne, Paria, 1685 (Not ot extr. dea MSS. deo Bibl. 

tome XVID). 








+ ye 
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Stale de Cangal (ligne 1 = Kern, V@., VII, p. 118): pakendre tigate 
sruindriyarasair oigikyte vatsare “ Vannée du roi des Gaka exprimée 
en chiffres par les (six) saveurs, les (cing) organes des sens et les 
(quatre) Veda”, soit 654 gaka, 


Dans les inscriptions en vernaculaire, emploi des mots symboliques 
elit risqué d’étre inintelligible pour Je public auquel elles étaient 
destinées, D'autre part, les noms de nombres indigines, d'un usage 
courant dans les énumérations dobjets offerts A un temple, dans 
Vévaluation des distances ou des superficies, ete., semblent frappés 
Cnterdit dans V'énoneé des dates: c'est Ia un fait dont la raison 
West pas trés claire, mais dont il faut cependant tenir compte, Yoici 
‘comment les Indochinois et les Indonésiens ont résolu la difficulté 





Au Champa, les dates des inscriptions en langue chame sont 
exprimées par des chiffres avec valeur de position, suivant le systéme 
dont Vorigine fait prévisément Vobjet de la controverse. La plus 
ancienne date attestée est 735 gaka (PO Nagar, © 87 = JA., 1891, i, 
p-24; C125 = BEFE-O., XV, 2, p.47), 





Dans I'Insulinde, les chiffres apparaissent beaucoup plus tot, 
‘Trois inscriptions de G'rivijaya, deux trouvées i Palembang en Sumatra 
(dela Orientatia, IL, pp. 13 et 19) et Vautee provenant de Tile de Banka 
(Kern, 76., VIL, p. 207), donnent les millésimes 605, 606 et 608 gaka, 
M. G. R. Kaye ne manquera pas de faire état des résorves formulées 
par Kem (loc. ct.) et par le Dr Bosch (cf, deta Oriental, I, p. 12) 
touchant Ia valeur du chiffre des centaines, qui différe sensiblement 
du chiffre 6 tel qu’il est attesté dans des inscriptions postérieures, 
Mais le doute a été levé par ln découverte de deux fragments de line. 
cription de Dinaya de 682 gaka, la plus ancienne inscription de Java qui 
donne une date en chiffres, En effet, la date exprimée dans la partie 
anciennement connue (lignes 12-13) lest en sanskrit, de Ia fagon 

+ mayanavasurase “les (six) saveurs, les (huit) Vasn et les 
ux” (Tijdschrift, LVI, 1916, p. 411). Or, dans le fragment 
supérieur de Vinscription retrouvé en 1923 (ibid., LXTV, 1924, p.227), 
In méme date est répétée en chiffes, tle signe du chitte 6 ext identique 
4 celui qui apparait 75 ans plus tot dans les inscriptions do Qefijaya, 
Les lectures 605, 606 et 608 sont done sires et doublemontintéressantes, 
far en méme temps qu’elles apportent un exemple ancien de Pemplol 
des chiffres aveo leur valeur de position, ell attestent Vemploi di 
2éz0, clef de voiite de tout le systime, 














* Kem corrige aagityle en ankttyte, 


Bunk. S08 Puate IV. 





605 608 
Isscrirrios KuntiERE IxscrirTi0s MALAISE DE 


pe Sawnén, Kora Karun (Baska), 
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Le Cambodge présente un cas partioulidrement intéressant. La 
numération n'y était pas décimale, et aujourd'hui encore, malgré 
Vemprunt des numéraux siamois pour les multiples de dix & partir de 
trente, et pour cent, mille, ete., elle ne Vest: pas complétement : les 
noms de nombres de six a neuf se disent cing-un, eing-deux, cing-trois, 
cing-quatre, et des noms spéciaux pour désigner le nombre quatre 
ot plusieurs multiples de vingt sont encore d'un usage courant. A 
Vépoque ancienne, les Khmérs ne disposaient pour exprimer les 
nombres, de quelque grandeur qu'ils fussent, que des noms pour un, 
deux, trois, quatre, cing, dix, vingt, et quelques multiples de vingt, 
et avaient omprunté au sanskrit le mot gta pour cent (cf. BEFE-O., 
XXIV, p. $47). A chacun de ces nombres correspondaient des signes 
dont les plus anciens exemples sont attests par les inscriptions de 
Trapt Thom (K 423 = Corpus,! LXII), Loivék (K 137 = Corpus, 
LY), Vat An Khyiy (K 560 = Corpus, XXII) et Sambér datée 605 
aka (K 127 = Corpus, XLVI) : Aymonier on a reproduit quelques-uns, 
tinés d’inseriptions un peu postérieures, dans ses “ Quelques notions sur 
les inscriptions en vieux khmér” (J4., 1883, i, p. 483). Ce systéme 
de notation arithmétiqueest resté en vigueur & travers toutel’épigraphie 
‘cambodgienne pour le décompte des esclaves, des animaux, des objets, 
Vévaluation des Iongueurs, ete., mais n'a jamais é&é appliqué aux 
dates. Les plus anciennes inscriptions khmires datées donnent le 
millésime en sanskrit, par exemple : 

Pri Kuhi Laon (K 44, ligne 6 = Corpus, IV): sannavatyuttara- 
paiicacata gakoparigraha “ (l'année) gaka comptant cing cent quatre- 
vingt-seize ”. 

Quelque incertitude a régné jusqu’é présent sur Ja date la plus 
ancienne qui ait été expriméo en chiffres dans I’épigraphie khmére. 
Une inscription de Priskt Nak Buos (K $41 Sud) contient une 
date de trois chiffres se terminant par 96, dont les autres données 
se vérifieraient pour V'année 596 gakn (ISCC., p. 380, n, 2), mais 
qu’Aymonier préférerait restituer 796 (Le Cambodge, vol. I, p. 238): 
on ne peut en faire état. D’autre part, Aymonier (ibid., I, p. 202) 
proposait d’interpréter par 784 Ia date d’une inscription de Coa Ad 
(K 99) quill avait Ine 7844 (vic), Mais co que cet auteur a pris pour 
un 7 n'est qu’an signe ornemental, et In date réclle est 844 caka, 
postérieure de plus de trente ans & cette date de 801 qui se lit sur 
plusieurs inscriptions de Baké (K $19, 318, 320), qui est confirmée 

+ Iweriptions du Camtodge pabliges sous les auspices de YAcadémie dee 
Inscriptions et TelloeLatroy, Paria, Geuthner (en cours de publication). 
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par les inscriptions sanskrites du méme monument et qui est peut-Btre 
Ja date Ia mieux attestée de I'épizraphie préaftoréenne. 

Mais la publication du Corpus « révélé une date en chiffres qui 
est plus ancienne de deux sitcles, et contemporaine de la plus ancienne 
inscription de Qrivijaya : c'est une inscription de Sambér (K 127 = 
Corpus, XLVIL) qui donne la date 605 gaka, avec les chiffres en 
valeur de position et le zéro, 


En résumé, dans les inscriptions sanskrites, V'usage des ae 
symboliques est attesté pour la premiére fois au” Cambodge en 626 
gaka (4.0. 604), au Champa en 609 (4.0. 687) eb a Jaya en 854 (4.0. 792). 
Dans les inscriptions en vernaculaire, les chiffres avec valeur de 
position et le 2éro apparaissent simultanément en 605 gaka (4-0. 683) 
A Sumatra et au Cambodge, précédés dans ce dernier pays d'une 
Période pendant laquelle les dates étaient exprimées en langage — 
sanskrit ; au Champa, ils ne sont pas attestés avant 735 (A.D, 813). 

Le résultat de cette enquéte ne semble pas favorable & Ia théorie 
qui assigne une origine indochinoise ou indonésienne & Pemploi de 
mots symboliques sanskrits, car les plus anciens exemples en sont 
fournis par le Cambodge ot Ia numération indigine n'était pas 
décimale ; et au Champa, ce systime a été précédé par un autre qui 
faisait usage des noms de nombres sanskrits, Au Cambodge, Pemploi 
des chiffres est, de méme, précédé par celui des noms de nombres 
sanskrits. De toute fagon V'apparition des chiffres avec valeur de 
Position et du 2éo dans lépigraphie indochinoise et indonésienne 
est nettement lige 4 expression des dates de 'ére gala, dont on ne 
saurait contester Vorigine indienne. Quelle que soit Vorigine ultime 
de ce systime de notation arithmétique, il n'est pas sans intérét de le 
trouver attesté en Indochine et dans 'Tnsulinde das le VII* sigele 4.D., 
cesti-dire an moins deux sidcles plus tt que dans VInde propre, 
sil’on adopte les vues pessimistes de M. G. R. Kaye sur les témoignages 
de Vépigraphie indienne, 

Quant & In forme méme des chiffres indochinois et indonésiens, 
elle est pour plusieurs d'entre eux tris différente de celle des chiffres 
indiens: il y a Ta un nouveau probléme dont l'étude contribuerait 
peut-ttre A résondre lorigine exacte des chiffres “ arabes, 





Les grands rois du monde 
Par Ganeren Feanann 
MM, PACE PELLIOT 2 récemment publié dans le Toung-pa0 
* (t. XXII, mai 1923, pp. 97-125), un article intitulé: “La 
théorie des quatre fils du Ciel,” ot ont été xéunis les informations de 
source chinoise et quelques textes arabes sur ce sujet. La présente 
note n'est qu’une addition & son article. 

1) Le plus ancien texte chinois qui fasse allusion aux grands rois 
du monde est le Kang che wai kouo tchouan, “Relation des pays 
Gtrangers par M. K’ang.” Ce K’ang, plus exactement K’ang Ti, 
fut envoyé, aveo Tchou Ying, en ambassade par In cour de Chine, 
dans 'Océan Indien, vers 245-60 de notre ére. “* D’apris Ia Relation 
des pays étrangers, dit un extrait de ce texte, aujourd'hui perdu, on 
dit dans les pays étrangers que sous le ciel il y a trois abondances 
Tabondanee des hommes en Chine, ’abondance des joyaux au Ta-ta 
(Orient méditerranéen), l'sbondance des chevaux chez les Yue-tehe.””* 

2) Le Che eul yoou king qui a di étre mis en chinois en 392 par 
‘un religicux des “‘contrées oocidentales” appelé Kilodaka, rapporte 
ce qui suit: “Dans le Yen-feou-t'i (Jambudvipa), il y a 16 grands 
royaumes, avec 84,000 villes murées ; il y a huit rois (kowo-wany) et 
quatre Fils du Ciel (Cien-tsou). A VEst, il y a le Fils du Ciel des Tain 
(=Chine) ; 1a population y prospére. Au Sud, il y a le Fils du Ciel 
du royaume de T’ien-tchou (Inde); la terre y [produit] beaucoup 
a'éléphants renommés. A VOuest, il y a le Fils du Ciel du royaume de 
‘Ta-ts'in (Orient Méditerranéen) ; Ia terre y abonde en or, argent, 
joyaux, jade? Au Nord-Ouest, il y a le Fils du Ciel des Yue-tehe 
(Indoscythes) ; Ia terre y [produit] beaucoup d’excellents chevaux.® 

3) Dans Pintroduction de ses Mémoires sur les eontrées occidentales 
achevés en aoiit 6416, Hiuan-tsang parle des quatre continents, du 
Jambudvipa avec ses quatre fleuves issus du lac Anavatapta, puis 
continue ainsi :-— 

“Liage avtuel n'ayant pas de ‘roi a la roue’ (cakravartin) qui 
réponde ii Pordre cosmique, sur le territoire du continent Tehan-pou 
(Jambudvipa) il y a quatre souverains, Au Sud-Est [est] le‘ seigneur 
des éléphants’; [son pays] est chand et humide, et favorable aux 

















+ Pelliot, pp. 

+ Palit, p 8, n.2: “a taduotear» dl end pa jde lo nom ane pero 
plus ou moins semblable au jade, mais de toute autre nature, 

* Palliot, pp. 91-8. 





















Aléphants. A VOuest, fest] le ‘scigneur des joyaux’; [son | 
est proche de Ia mer et abonde en joyaux. Au Nord-Est [ 
“seigneur des chevaux "; (son pays) est froid et rude, et favo 
ux chevanx. A l'Est [est] le ‘ seigneur des hommes ?; 
est tempéré et agréable, et la population est nombrense, 
“ Aussi, dans le royaume du * seigneur des éléphants ° les hall 
sontils d'une nature impétueuse, diligents A V'étude et sp 
adonnés aux sciences occultes, Comme vétement, t 
morceau d’étoffe [enroul6) horizontalement et laissent I'épaule d 
converte; comme coiffur, ils nouent au haut de In tate Ie 
cheveux, qui retombent de tous cétés. Ils habitent par tribus d 
des cités, et leurs maisons sont i étages. 
“Dans lo territoire du ‘ soigneur des joyaux 
justice, et on fait grand eas des richesses, [Les vétements] y sont: 
courts, et on les y boutonne d gaucho, [Les gens] se compent lea 
et ont de longues moustaches, Ils habitent dans des yilles im 
ot tirent profit des transactions commerciales. by 
“Pout ce qui est des coutumos ches lo ‘ seigneur des 
[les habitants] y ont un naturel cruel et violent ; leurs 


tolbrent le meurtre, (Ils ont] tentes de feutr ot * huttes & eoupole "} 
ils s'assomblent: (ot se dispersent] comme des corboaux bait 


Paitre [leurs troupeaux), oy 
', Jes coutumes ont a, 



































“Sur lo sol du *seigneur des hommes 
mécanisme In sagesse ; In bienveillance ot la justice brillent aveo 
éelat. {Les gens] y ont lo bonnet et In cointure, et boutonnent [le 
pan do leur vétement] i droite ; les chars ot les vatemonts y ont des 
[dlistinetions suivant les} rangs. La population ¥ est attachée au sol 
t difficile & déplacer ; les professions y sont classées, A 
“Dans les coutumes do trois des ‘ seignours’, o'est l'Est quinla 
prééminence. Les habitations (de lours peuples) onvrent leurs portes i 
"Est; au soleil levant, on y salue tourné vers I"Est. Sur le territoire 
‘lu “seigneur des hommes’, c'est le dté Sud qui eat honoré, Pour 6 
i wurs locales et des coutumes diverses, tol en est 

























‘expose, lui aus, ls thiorie 

{ie Hinsn-taang, mais bien plus risus, ot insisto ensuite our la différence entre 
tos Hindous ot los Hon. Loriginalité de Two-siuan, on co qul coneerne les 
[tizneure’s cot qui précie los éuivalences quo Hinan-tenng avait Tainsten dane 
tr ue tit qe le“ scignour des léphanta” répond h Tne (Yin tou, lo epee 


(27 zane’ répond wax Ho, le "selgneur der choraux”, atx ‘Turk’ (Tou-kee), 
e ‘solgneur des hommes‘, i la Chine (Tche-na). 
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4) Dans son Siu kao seng tehouan, rédigé entre 645 et 667, ot 
le chapitre IV est consacré & Ia biographie de Hiuan-tsang, 'Tao-siuan 
dit: “Dans ce pays-lA [= dans I'Inde}, on avait In tradition que le 
seul Jambudvipa est gouverné par quatre rois, L'Est s'appelle Tehe-na 
(Cina, Chine) ; son seigneur est le roi des hommes. L/Onest s‘appelle 
Po-sseu (Perse) ; son seigneur est le roi des joyaux. Le Sud s'appelle 
Yin-tou (Indu, Inde), son seigneur est le roi des éléphants. Le Nord 
s'appelle Hien-yun (= Hiong-noa, ici Turks, ete,); son seigneur 
est Ie roi des chevaux. ‘Tous disent que les quatre royaumes #6 sorvent 
de ces [avantages spéciaux & chacun d’eux] pour gouverner. Aussi 
en parla-t-on do suite (4 Hiuan-tsang]. 

5) Les textos arnbes connaissent cette théorie & relativement haute 
Spoque, Le marchand Sulaymin dont la relation est de 851, s'exprime 
ainsi :— 

“Les gons de I'Inde ot de la Chine sont davis unanime sur oo fait 
que les (grands) rois du monde sont au nombre de quatre. Colui qu'ils 
citent comme le premier des quatre est lo roi des Arabes, [o'est-A-dire 
le Khalife de Bagdid). Indions et Chinois ont d’aceord i oot Oyard, 
sans contredit, que le roi des Arahes est le plas grand dos rois, le plus 
riche ob Io plus magnifique ; que o'est le roi de In grande religion 
(U'Tstim), au-dessus de laquelle il n'est rien, Le roi de la Chino se place 
luicméme au second rang, apris le roi des Arabes. Vionnent ensuite le 
roi de Rm (Byzance) et le Ballabra, le roi de ceux qui ont les oreilles 
erodes. . 

6) La relation préoédente est suivie dans le mémo manuscrit 
aun commentaire qu'y a ajouté, vers 916, un certain Aba Zayd 
Hasan de Sirif, inconnu par ailleurs, Celui-ci rapporte qu'un koreichite 
‘appelé Ibn Wahab fut regu par Yempereur de In Chine & Si-ngan-fou, 
vers 872/5, Ibn Wahab raconta que, au cours de l'audience, Ie roi 
Tui posa certaines questions et lui dit ensuite: “Comment classez- 
‘vous les rois [de la terre]! arabe répondit: “Je ne sais rien & 
ce sujet. “Le roi dit & Vinterpréte: "Dis & Ibn Wahab que nous, 
Chinois, nous comptons cing rois, Celui qui posside lo royaume le plus 
riche est Ie roi de I"Irik, parce que I"“Irik est au centre du monde et 
que les autres royaumes Ventourent, En Chine, on le désigne sous le 




















2 Pelliot, 125, 
© Voyage du merrchand arabe Sulayman en Inde st en Chine, ridigé en 851, auivi 
de remarques par Aba Zyl Hanan (vere 916) tenclult de arabe par Gabriel Ferrand, 
Paris, 1922, in 8°, p.47, Sur oe texte arabe ot son antour, cf également mes Notes 
de giographie orivntale", dans Journal ariatiqu, janvier-rars, 1023, pp. 21-35. J'y 
roviendral ultériouroment. La pasaage ei-deseus a été utilind par M. Pelliot 





Aprés Tui, vient Je roi de Chine 


‘Aésignons sous le nom de ‘roi des hommes’, parce quiil n'y. 
roi qui, micux que Iu, ait établi les bases de la paix, qui ma 
mieux Vordre que nous ne le faisons dans notre royaume et 
Sujets soient plus obéissants & leur roi que les nétnes, Cvest pon 
que le roi de Chine est le ‘roi des hommes". Vient mute 
eat le roi des Turks (des Togua-Oguz), 
hos voisins. Puis, c'est lo ‘roi des éléphanta?, Cest-i-cdire | 
de I'Inde, On 'appello aussi en Chine ‘le roi de la sageste? 
que la sogesso est originaire de l'Inde, Vient ensuite le roi de 
(Byzance) que nous appelons ‘Ie roi des beaux hommes! (rex 
} n'y « pas sur terre un peuplo aussi bien fait qi d 
ni qui ait plus beau visage, ‘Tels sont les prinely 
les autres rois ne leur sont en rion comperablon 4 
im Si'id bin Abmad bin Sid "Espagnol 
4 Almeria en 420/029 et mourut i 'Toldde en 4862/1070, TL d 
nombreux ouvrages qui sont aujourd’hi perdas ou qu'on n'a paw 
encore retrourés, Il no nous reste d’uno production que nous 
ili ‘voir é6 considérable que son Tabak al-umam “ten eatéqoe 
| peuples", Bd 












lossous intégralement 

La Screxce paws 1'Lype. 
“(P. U1). Le premier des pouples dont il est question ici est celui 

de lInde. Crest un peuple qui possdde abondantes richesses et des 

ie | Fessourees considérables, qui comprend de Puissants royaumes ; Ia 
j sgesse Ini a Gté reconnue ; dans toutes les branches de tn science, Ia 


. Prétminenco Ini a &8 reconnue par tous lee peuple afciens eb leg 
générations passées, 


“Tes rois de la Chine ® disaient (vic) 





i 


tees du texto sur 'Tado ont 6t6 textuelloment reprodalts 
ae Jamal addin Aba'l-Hfasan 





que les rois du monde sont att 


1 G5 eran, Voyage du marchond arabe, p. 87. Fgalomont ols par M. Pelliot. 


* Op passage ot quel 





Ai hin YOsut bin Torah, bin “Ab aWabid 
aiSaybint alii (a6 A Kitt on Hauto Egypte en 508-1172, mort en ramadin 
on TAPE al Baba 





(646 = décembre 1248) dan 
2 08 se troavont cos oxtraite 


] Teton ia: Kane Vion; putin en aie Ra « «(lpg 
| Loiprig, 1903, in 4", p, Ta Fibriat widigh en 877/088 (él. @. Plagel, publige 
: we headline A. Mate, 1,270 nt ok bs 1S ciple ee 
Fema are le vision 35° onde enlin Se) Cutie GP EL 
Fn doax lignes, le Fibrin ne cite que le titres de ane ouvrages, Dans son histoire 
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nombre de cing ot que le reste des hommes sont leurs sujets, Ils disent 
‘que ces cing rois sont: le roi de la Chine, le roi de I'Inde, Ie roi des 
Turks, le roi des Persans ot le roi de Rim (Byzance), Ils appellent 
le roi de la Chine “le roi des hommes" parce que les Chinois sont les 
plus obéissants & Vautorité royale ot les mioux disposés & so laisser 
conduire par le gouvernement. Ils appollent le roi de I'Inde * le rot 
de la sagesse ’ A cause de Vextréme application des Indiens pour les 
sciences ot de leur primauté dans toutes les connaissances, Ils appellent 
le roi des Turks “le roi des bates fauves” A eause de la bravoure des 
Turks et de leur grand courage. Ils appellent le roi des Persans ‘Io 
roi des roi’ cause de la puissance et de Ia grandour de son royaume, 
de la supériorité de sa puissance et de Minormité de sa force, oar oe 
royaume domine les rois au centre de Vascoumine et s'étend sur le 
plus bean des climats, a Vexclusion des autres rois, Ils appellent te roi 
de Byzance ‘le roi des beaux hommes” paroe que les gons de Ram 
ont les plus beaux visages humains, les plus beaux corps * ot In con- 
stitution la plus vigoureuse, 

Parmi tous les peuples, I'Indo ext lo pays qui, dans la stuocession 
des wideles, a été le pays dorigine do la wagrwse ot la source do la justice 
‘ot de la science du gouvernement ; pays des gons de pensées supérieuros 
et d'opinions sublimes, des sentences universelles, dos produits extra 
ordinaires, des mérites merveilleux. Quoique lour couleur les classe 
dans 1a premiée eatégoric des Noirs, ils n’en font pas moins partic 
parla do ensemble des Négres ; mais Allab le’Trds-Haut les a exemptés 
dos mauyaises qualités des Négres (p. 12), de la vilenio de leur earactére 
et de Ia sottise de lour pensée ; ila donné aux Indions la supériorité 
sur bien des pouples parmi les bruns et les blancs. 

“Cortains savants on astrologie prétendent attribuer cela A uno 
cause : ils prétendent que Saturne et Meroure s© partagent linfluonce 
ssur le caractire des Indions. L/influence de Saturne sur leur organisme 
8 consisté & noircir lour couleur; celle de Mercure a épuré leur 














lex midocing, The Abt Ujaybiat qui réeut do 000/1208 & 68/1270 (4d. A. Maller, 
{CI p.89), Ini consacro quelqaos lignes sous Ia rubrique Kanth inden. Wostenfold 
(Gechiche der ardbischen Aarate wad Natrforwher, Gotinges, 1840, p. 3, m1) 4 
imprimné Kathoh, 

‘tant quo jo aacbs, Kank et so vaciantos n'ont été rapprochés «aucun nom 
Indien, M. Sylvain Lévi mie auggite la trie heurense explication suivante i n'y 
it u's lire Sh Ia pornane, cleat dire TE Ganga abr. Garpe ot 
rit do Garga qui vivait dans fee promierssitelos de notre im, Tauteur de la 
‘aihhiln on eallection gangique contenant un passage clébre our Vhintice 
asions étrangéres (Yavana, Saka, ote,). 

CL. co sujet, Polit, pp. 119-20. 
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pcre GABRIEL YERRAND— 


intelligence, a adouci leur caructére, tandis que Satumne oa 
4 ln sireté de leur raisonnement et & leur éloignement de erreur, Et 
‘est ainsi quills ont & ce point la pureté des vertus et la siieté du 
jugement. Ils diffrent en cela de tous les autres Noirs, c'est-icdire 
des Zangs (ou Nogres de la ebte orientale d'Afrique), Nubiens, Abyasins 
et autres. C'est ainsi quils sont adonnés a la science des nombres eb 
la formation de la yéométrie. Ts ont acquis Ia connaissance la plus 
Parfaite et la plus grande maitrise dans In connaissance des mouve- 
‘ments des étoiles ot des secrets de la sphére, et dans les sciences exactes, 
En outre, ce sont les plus savants des. hommes dans l'art de la médecine, 
les plus experts dans la connaissance de In force des mééicaments, 
tes caractires des éléments et les particularités des choses oréées, Leurs 
rois ont une noble conduite, des principes de gouvernement louables, 
une administration parfuite, 

* Quant & Ia science divine, ils sont tous d’accord a et 6gard pour 
croire 4 I'unité divine d’Allah puissant et fort, et & Gcarter de Tui tout 
associé. Mais ils ont plusieurs esptces de monothéisme : il y a parmi 
eux des Brahmanes et des Sabéens.t Les Brahmanes sont une élasse 
hommes peu nombreuse ; ils ont une loi de noblesse héréditaire, 
TL y en @ parmi eux qui professent Vimpermanence et d’antres Ia 
Permanence, “Mais ils sont tous d’accond pour déclarer les prophétion 
inexistantes,*interdire les sucrifces Vanimaux et défendre qu'on fasse 
soufirir les animaux, Quant aux Sabéens, c'est la masse des Tndions 
ot ils constituent la plus grande partic de la population de V'Tnde, Ils 
professent In permanence du monde qui a pour cause Messence de Ia 
cause du monde, laquelle est lo Créateur Puissant et fort, et Ia pré- 

i res, Les Subéens donnent aux astres dea formes 
auxquelles ils obgissent et auxquelles ils font tontes sortes d’offrandes 
cn rapport aveo ce qu'ils savent de la nature de chacun de ces axtres, 
de fagon A se rendre par ld leurs forces favorables et a utiliser dang 
{oe mondo inférieur Vinfiuence de ces astres, solon leurs convenanees, 
Tie donnent des noms & chacune de ces formes. Sur les époques de la 
Précession des équinoxes, sur les circuits et les révolutions des astres 





































aub verbo eabi'a, Male ila'agit fe 
tros Indiens, en dehors det Rrahmanes, 
do cause ot Voxpression est impropre, 
‘eres, sanskrits et palis emploiont fk. 
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et sur In corruption de toutes les choses eréées provenant des quatre 
4léments au moment de chaque réunion qui se produit pour les astres 
dans le téte du Bélier et sur le rétablissement des choses eréées A 
chaque révolution, ils ont des opinions nombreuses et des doctrines 
ddiverses, ainsi que nous avons exposé dans notre Livre sur les doctrines 
des adeptes des religions (p. 18) et des sectes.s Ldloignement de VInde 
de notre pays (I'Espagne) et Visolement du royaume de VInde par 
rapport i nons rendent rares pour nous les ouvrages qu'ils ont composé. 
Tine nous est parvenn que des fragments de leur science ; nous n'avons 
que des bribes de leurs doctrines et nous n'avons appris que bien peu 
de chose de leurs savants, 

“Fn ce qui conceme les doctrines de l'Inde au sujet des sciences 
astronomiques, ils en ont trois qui sont bien connues: la doctrine 
du Sindhind, celle de PArjbar? et celle de VArkand.* Tl ne nous est 
parvenu une connaissance précise que ® de In doctrine du Sindhind, 
Crest la doctrine qu’a suivie un groupe de savants musulmans et & 
'aide de laquelle ils ont composé des ig (tables astronomiques). Ainsi 
‘ont rédigé de telles tables Muhammad bin Ibrahim al-Fazai,* Habas? 
bin ‘Abdallah al-Bagdidi,* Muhammad bin Masi al-Huwirizmi,* 
AL-Husayn bin Muhammad [bin Hamid] connu sous le nom de Tbn 
al-Adami! et d’autres encore. La signification de sindhind est 





2 Jelly Ji Jal Ve J ES 

Transcription approche do sidiMinla “fin réalnie". Ct. H. Sater, Die 
Mothomatiter und Astronaman der Arabar end ihre Werks, Leipig, 1000, i 8", p. 1, 
‘ue. La Khaife ALMlanrie (154-73) St fio hao fal In traction do Voriginal 
indion (ef. Onkae Sebitmer, Shien sur Aatroomie der Araber, SisungerieMe der 
phyitaloch-maisiniachen Socidat =u Erlangen, t. LVI, 1028, p. 40, 2. 7) 

Le P. Cheikno a ditéfantivemont j= 391 pour pV, rjar étant une 
tenuscription anes correcta do dryatofa, lo mathimaticin qui vival lan da e+ 
sidce, Ch. alderunia Tria, tends B.C. Sacha Lanes, 1910, in 8° 1 1, p. 305. 

"ct. ailerand's India, TE, 908- 

# de ie lg a0 Tien do nae que Foro To text. 

4 Mort on 160/777. Of, Suter, Die Mathematier,p-3, 
trad, Sachaa, t, Tf, p. 310. 

1 a P. Ghaikho a éitéfantivemoot => pour A> 

+ Plus exactement Abmad bin ‘Abdallah, plus conta sous To nom do Habel 
aL. bisib (le ealeulatou). Tl autait véeu plas de cent ans, Tl eat vraisemblableent 
Tort veey 250-6 = 804-74. Ct. Suter, Die Mthematiber, p, 12, No. 22 

* Ct, Suter, Die Mathematier, p, 1, No. 19, et C- A. Nellino, ALBottint sive 
Abateni opus atronomicum, Milan, 1008, in 4°, 6, p. B12, m. 4, ob i xt dit qu’ 
‘our apeie 232/646, 

Ct Sater Die Mathenatiber, . 44, No. 82. 
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“perpétuité absolue’.' C'est ainsi que s'exprime AL 
al-Adamt dans sa table astronomique. 
‘Les partisans du Sindhind disent que les sept astres (p 
ours aiej * ot lours gawzahar * so réunissent tous dans la téte du 
particulidrement toutes les 4.320,000,000 années solaires et les Indi 
uppellent cette durée “durée du monde”; car ils croient que! 
que les astres se réunissent dans la téte du Bélier, toutes les. 
ext corcmpent et. qu le monde nfsour rote Pat do rines 
pendant un long temps, jusqu’h ce que les astres se disséminent dans 
{es signes du zodiaque, Quand il en est ainsi, Ia vie recommence et le 
monde inféricur revient 4 son état premier. Suivant leur 
itn est ainsi éternetloment, sans fin, Chaeun de cos astres, leurs 
et lours gawzahar ont de certaines révolutions en cette durée qui est, 
‘uivant leur doctrine, ‘In durée du mondo’, J'ai rapporté eal dans 
Ie livre que j'ai composé sur la correction des mouvements des étoiles, 
“Quant aux partisans de l'Arjbar, ils sont daccord ave les 
Partisans du Sindhind, sauf sur le caleul de la ‘durée du monde’, 
En effet, Ia durée apris laquelle, suivant eux, les astres, Leute ae 
Tours quwzahar so réunissent dans la téte du Bélier est un milliéme 
soulement de Ia durée (indiqués dans] le Sindhind et ila expliquent 
ainsi (Ia théorie de) U'Arjbar, 
“Quant aux partisans de I'Arkand, ils différent des deux opinions 



























© lath aul Co n'est par exact 
Waliade ”, 





to mas du annskrit qui signe 
fl 
* Gh plus. oleh "rd dedyer 00 ayxlerpow, opopeum Solis, apopeam 
rrentri planetarum (nunquarn epleyell .. ,) dana, A. Nalling, AL-Balieoh, TK, 
Milan, 1007, pe 822, auh verbo ™ 
* "Vox a jye juweashar, © Porslco prusahar a 337 vignifeat: 1. etroutum, 
Parcclipticam (cl. p. 45, adn.) Lanao sou orbitam innarem ; % nodlon orbiiae 
Ianaci, ot prasertin nolum asoendentem ; 3, nodos orbit eutmoumguo plana, 
Probabllice ext vox Zendica guscithra “amen borum [servant] epltheton Tesnae 
{n libro Avevia inscripto putabant onim Lanam semen primi borls sorvariaae, 6 
rmentorum genera procreavisse ... dana @. A. Nalline, Al-Bationk, 











£ Ct. Alterani's India, 1, p, 388, obit ont dit; “ Our Staaten authors eall the 
aye of the kalpa the days of the Sindind oF the days of the word, counting them 
mypts0.000 days (shrana oF eivil days), oF 4.390,000,000 solar years or 
POO lunar youre...” Bistnt a dcrit son Tada on 1090, Liantour dex 
Tabak alumam ext nb Yannée prieideate et mort en 1010, mala nous nw savons 
‘ah quelle date ila rédig co ivro ot xia pu utiliser lx Indien, My m lieu dé moter, 
‘lane fo wens de la négative, que AbOLAsim transori, par exemple 
a Aryabhata, alors quo Biro wage J. 
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précédentes sur les mouvements des astres et sur la durée du monde ; 
mais la forme exacte de leur divergence ne nous est pas parvenuc. 

(p- 14) “ Parmi celles des sciences indiennes qui nous sont parvenues, 
ily a, en ce qui concerne Ia musique un livre appelé en langue indienne 
biyafar) co qui veut dire ‘les fruits de la sagesse ’ dans lequel il est 
question des origines des sons et des recucils de compositions 
mélodiques. 

* Parmi celles des sciences indiennes qui nous sont parvenues, il 
sur l'art de diriger le earactire et de corriger les fimes, le livre de 
Kalila et Dina, Bursuyeh,? le sage persan, I'a apporté de I'Inde & 
Andigirwan ibn Kobad ibn Firdz, roi des Pereans, et I'a traduit pour oe 
souverain de Vindien en persan. Ensuite, pendant I'Istim, ‘Abdallah 
bin al-Mukaffa' I'a traduit du persan en arabe. O’est un livre de grand 
profit, aux fins exoellentes, dont on tire grand bénéfice, 

“Parmi celles des sciences indiennes qui nous sont parvenues, il 
yw encore le calcul des nombres que Abd Ja‘far Muhammad bin MOsi 
‘Al-Kuwarizmt a exposé complitement, Cotto science, chex lui, est 
partioulidrement condensée, intelligible, accessible et compréhensible ; 
elle témoigne de la finesse do Vesprit des Indiens, de la beauté de leurs 
qualités naturelles, de Vexcellence de leur faculté d'invention, 

“Parmi les fruits, qui sont parvenus jusqu’d nous, de leur 
intelligence solide, parmi les produits de leur esprit pur et des 
merveilles de leurs arts excellents, citons le jeu d’éhecs. Pour les 
Indiens, dans les redoublements de nombres qu'ils ont combinés dans 
les cases de Véchiquier, il y a des rigles secrdtes quills considdrent 
comme Vintroduction la connaissance et des mystires dont ils 
trouvent Voriggine dans les forces qui sortent de Ia nature, Vraiment 
Ia belle composition et la merveilleuse ordonnance qui apparaissent 
dans Yemploi de oes eases suivant Vordre de leurs parties manifestent 
tun but grandiose et un dessein magnifique ; car tout cela contient un 
avertissement sur le moyen de se garantir contre ses ennemis et une 
exhortation A requérir une forme de tempérament qui se purifie des 
souillures. ‘Ilya 1A un avantage considérable, un profit éminent, 

“Tis nous ont encore communiqué Ia description qu’ont faite leurs 

1M. Sylvain Lévii me augsiro comme restitution le ak. eidyipals qu'appella 
a traduction arabe “Jon fruit de Ja angesse.” 

Bertier 

2 Chur oe médecin, la prétace de La vervion arab de Kalah et Dimnah da P. Louie 
Cheikh (Boyrouth, 1906, in 8° fn anteure cites Nneyelopie de FYalam, tT, 


p. 787, 
“Tid. ot Bneyelopldie de Pislam, t. 11, p. 420. 
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savants de la forme du monde, de Vordonnance des sphires et des 
mouvements des astres, par exemple, Kankab Vindien” Car.Abu Ma'éar 
bin ‘Omar al-Balhi a mentionné dans son livre intitulé Lee mille, que 
Kankah est Je premier en date (p. 15) dans Vastronomie parmi tous 
Jes savants de I'Inde de 'ancien temps et nous ne connaissons pas 
Vindication précise de lépoque od il « vécu, ni rien de son histoire en 
chors de ce que nous en avons dit.” 

8) A une date indéterminée, mais relativement récente, 
Vhistoire des grands rois du monde est passée dans le folklore pur: 
‘on In retronve dans Les cent et uno nuits.* Un vieillard, qui avait 
parcouru le monde, arrive i Ia cour du roi de Perse, Kesra Anniirwiin, 
Tntroduit au palais, “lo chambellan me dit que le roi me faisait 
demander si je connaissais le plus puissant des rois de In terre: Je 
répondis qu'il y en a cing: Celui dont les domaines sont les plus 
Gtondus est le roi de I"Irik (= roi des Arabes), car il est au milion du 
monde et les autres rois font cercle autour de Ini—Cela est vrai, dit 
Je chambellan, c'est ce que nous trouyons dans nos livres.—Ensuite, 
continuai-je, vient le roi que voici (lexoi de Perse), et qui est surnommé 
Toroi des gens civilisés, Test suivi du roi des Turks, qui est surnommé 
lo roi des bites f6ro0es, o'est-A-dire des bétes féroves humaines ; vient 
ensuite Ie roi de I'Inde, surnommé le roi des éléphants ; puis le roi de 
In sagesse ® qui est Io souverain de I'Exypte, car o' 
que viont la sagesso ; enfin le roi des Roms qu’on nomme aussi le roi 
des hommes, paroo que les hommes de son empire sont plus beaux eb 
de plus agréable figure que coux aucun autre pays, ‘Tels sont les 














principaux rois ; les autres sont au-desions deux.’ 


En résumé, les toxtes chinois et arabes fournissent les informations 
ssuivantes :— 

1) En 240-250, Kang Tai connait “ trois abondances", o'est-Ae 
dire trois grands pays: la Chine, le Ta-ts'in = Orient méditerranéen 
ot les Yue-tche = Indoscythes, 








saa 

(Wapebe quatro manuserits maghribins) par M. Gaudafroy- 

od, (1911), in 8°. 

le roi d’ Abyssinie. 

Ia note de la p, 71 ol ce pasaago ext 

Mas‘, 1, p. 14, Cf. également ma Ne 
. 1011, pp. 200-18, Je profite de Yoocasion, 

311 ob Hiinfa ext idsntifé & Hongkong : e'est Canton 
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2) Au mt ou iv" sidele, le Che eul yeou king mentionne quatre 
Fils du Ciel: en Chine, Inde, au Ta-ts'in et chez les Yue-tche. 

38) En 646, Hiuan-tsang cite quatre souverains : en Inde, chez les 
Hou = Iraniens et Tolhariens, chez les Turks et en Chine. 

4) En 645-67, Tao-siuan cite quatre rois: en Chine, Perse, Inde 
ot chez les Hiong-now = Turks. 

5) En 851, le marchand Sulaymin connait quatre rois: eclui 
des Arabes, de la Chine, de Rim = Byzance, et de I'Inde, 

6) Vers 872-5, Ibn Wahob rapporte, d'apris W'empereur do 
Chino, quill y a cing rois: le roi de I'"Irik = roi des Persans, le roi 
de Chine, des Turks, de "Inde et de Rim, 

7) Au xi sidcle (1020-70), AbQ'l-Kisim connait cing rois: le 
roi de Chine, de I"Inde, des Turks, des Persans, eb do Rom, 

8) L’autour du livre des Cent et une nuits annonce cing grands 
rois ot en nomme six: le roi des Arabos, de Perse, des Turks, de 
Hinde, de I'Bgypte (variante : de I'Abysainie) ct do Ram, 

Quill s'agisse do trois, quatro, cing ou six grands rois du mondo, 
Jn parenté de ces révita ext inddniable : tous lex huit énnmarent dans 
un ordre différont : In Chino, le ‘Ta-ts'in = Hou = Rim des Arabes, 
Minde, les Yuo-tohe » ‘Turks = Hiong-nov, le roi des Arabes, lo roi 
de Perso = roi des rois de I"Irik ot le roi d’Bgypte. Chnoun de oes 
rois ext carnctériad par la ichesso on Te produit particulior du pays sur 
Tequel il régno : "inde par ses éléphants, lo Ta-ts'in par ses joyaux, 
le pays des Yuo-tche par ses chevaux, ete, 

K’ang T'ai ot les autres textea chinois ne citent pas leurs sources, 
mais il semble bien qu’ils ont recueilli 'histoire dans Océan Indien 
on la mer de Chine occidentale; Hiuan-tsang, au dire de Two-siuan, 
Vaurait recueillie dans I"Inde (cf. 4)), D’aprés le marchand Sulaymiin 
(6)), ce récit est courant dans l'Tnde et en Chine; Tbn Wahab (of. 6) 
le tient de Vempereur chinois lui-méme et Aba'l-Késim en attribue 
Vorigine “aux rois de la Chine” (ef. 7)). 

Le désaccord des textes i cet égard est évident, mais nous ne 
sommes pas en mesure de Vexpliquer, L'Inie nous donnera peut-étre 
quelque jour le mot de 'énigme.t 

ML, Gandettoy-Demombynes et Sylvain Lavi m‘ont amiealement aidé pour 
la ridnction de eet note, Jo lesen remerin tris contialement- 
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De Kapisi 4 Pushkaravati 
Par A, Foucuen 

Now n’apprendrons & personne que les chapitres XXII-XXUI 
du tome I de la Cambridge History of India abondent en faits 
nouveaux et en convaincantes suggestions, M, le Prof. E. J. Rapson 
a notamment tiré un admirable parti des monnaies sur lesquelles il 
1a été le premier ii lire les noms des deux villes de Kapist et de Push- 
kardvati, Non content d'y reconnattre les devatd des deux vieilles 
capitales du Kapiga et du Gandhara, il a su deviner des allusions locales 
sous les emblémes qu’elles portent. S'aidant des notes de Hinan-teang, 
il a identifié sur les monnaies de Rapist Véléphant dont un rocker, 
voisin de la ville, présentait image naturelle — ou, comme l'on disait 
ot dit encore dans I'Inde, seayambhd. Avec non moins de sireté il 
a rattaché Je taurean figuré sur les monnaies de Pushkaravati au deva 
dont le grand temple, abritant une image miraculeuse, se dresssit 
en dehors de Ia porte occidentale de Ia cité, Du méme coup Yanimal 
lui a dénoneé Je nom du dieu, que tait Hiuan-tsang, mais qui ne peut 
tre que Siva, ct Siva apparait en effet, en méme temps que son 
eahana, sur les monnaies subséquentes des monarques Kushinas. 
Symétriquement cela nous donne & penser que la divinité de Kapist, 
‘i en juger par son wahana V'éléphant, devait étre Indra —anquel cas, 
soit dit en passant, V'image de Zous ne serait pas si mal choisie pour 
le représenter, puisque tous deux ont comme attribut Ie foudre. 
Désormais la présence sur une monnaie indo-grecque ou “ indo~ 
scythe” soit de Zeus-Indra on de son éléphant, soit de Siva ou de son 
taureau, soit encore du dien et de son vahana i Ia fois, soit enfin (pour 
épuiser tous les cas qui se présentent) Ia figuration sur avers et le 
revers des deux animaux symboliques nous fournira de précieuses 
indications sur les capitales oi régnaient les souverains dont ces 
monnaies portent le portrait ou seulement le nom. Et voili par 
quel enchainement d’observations précises et de déductions ingénieuses 
‘qui s’étayent et se renforcent les unes les autres, M. le Prof. K. J. Rapson 
a pu rehatir Phistoire des maisons d’Euthydéme et d’Eukratidés, 

‘et méme de leurs barbures suceesseurs.* 
Paulo minora canamus: nous ne voudrions retenir ici que le fait, 


1V. notamment Camb. Hist. of India, t. I, pp. 885-7. Vaut-ll la peine de 
remarqucr que le cas dos deux villes n'est pas absolument identique? Ta mennaie 
do Kapidl repréaente au revers le diea-patron do Ia ville avee son éliphant et 2 
colline aacrée, (ef, JA., janv.-mars 1920, p. 175); celle de Pushkarivatl figure 
A Yavers la pertonnification de la ville et au revers le eahana du grand diea local: 
‘ais chacune ina maniére nous fournit en somume le méme genre de renseignements, 



























confirmé par nombre de témoignages, que les deux ville 
nommées étaient les capitales des deux régions n 
esquelles se répartit 'Zndia extra Indum, Pushkarivati 
confluent du Suvastu (Swit) et dela Kubha (ou Kubhina 
ait le chef-liew du Gandhira, e'est-i-dite du district 
Peshawar, Ki uée an confluent des rividres 
Panjshir, était le chef-liou de ce qu'on appelait jadis le 
te qu‘on appelle aujout’hui le Koh-Diman (Pied-de-la-Mo 
Kohistin (Pays-de-Montagne) de Kitboul, Attenantes 
es deux contrées sont séparées dans la réalité par 
Asnivellation de plus de mille mdtres. Le Gandhiea n' 
continuation de In grande plaine indienne, & uno élévation 
850 mares au-dessus du niveau de la mer; au conteaire 
cocupe, i une hauteur moyenne de 1600 & 1700 mitres, Ie. nl 
gradin du plateaw iranien. On congoit ce qu'une telle différe 
altitude entraine anssitit do changement dans Jo olimnat 
Pays comme dans le tempérament de leurs habitants, ‘Si 
‘moitiés d’un mimo bassin fluvial ont constammont tondu dw 
réciproquement le méme régime politique, il n’en est pas 
qu’ plusd’une période de leur histoire le maitre di 
pas plus qu'il ne Vest aujourd'hui — le maitre d 
comprendre comment, sur ce territoire A population elairomés « 
relativement resserté entre I'Hindou-Koush et I'Tndius i pout ¥ a 
Place ila fois pour doux grandes villesrivalisant dimportanes ¥ 
bien au point de vue politique que commervial Vuno située d a 
Je haut-pays, au débouché des passes de ta ‘montagne, et Vantre 
contre-bas, dans lo vestibule méme de I'Inde, dont ta 
“‘climatique’” est marquéo vers la mi-toute par Ia cote 600. Mais. 
du méme coup deux questions s« Posent, auxquelles nous voudrions- 
apporter_un commencement de réponse, Si l'étape médiane de 
Nagarahira est toujours représentée do fagon trés approchée par 
Dielilibid, Ia capitate de In plaine s'appello A présent Peshawar, 
tandis que celle du Kohistan « nom Kaboul. Quand cette aubstitution. 
Sestelle opérée? Et subsidiairement quols changements a-t-elle 
entrainés apris elle dans le tracé des grandes voies de communication ? 
‘On sait que le site aujourd'hui ruiné et presque désert de Kapisi se 
laisse repérer dans Ja plaine de Begrim, au pied do ea eolline sainte, 
 douze kilomatres dans Est du gros bourg de Teharikir +, canis an 
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Orient, T, p. 206, 
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longue prospérité nous est copiousement attestée, Pline 

Agja été détruite une fois par Cyrus, ce qui est bien po 

Jn mentionne en mime temps que son raisin — produit de e 
qui font encore l’orgueil et Ia prospérité du Koh-Diman. En. 
son nom au revers de ses monnaies, Eukratidas atteste sa 










c'est trés probablement elle qui se cache sous la" Kalasi dans 
d’Alasanda ” que, par suite d'une faute de copiste, les 
Palis nous donnent comme la patrie de Ménandre, 

sa risidence d’été et celle de ses otages chinois, Enfin, an VIT* 
do notro ére, Hinan-teang la trouve plus florissante que j 
devenue Ia métropole de toute la région du Nord-Ouest, d 
‘Bamiyin jusqu’a I'Indus, Mais & partir de ce moment tout. 
¢t désormais il ne sera plus question de Kapisi ni méme du 






encore qu'Alberuni paraisse connattre cet ancien nom de oe q Ge 
our Ini le“ pays de Kaboul”. Kipist avait-elle été détruite 
Premidres incursions musulmanes de 652 et 664 a.n.? Ou simp 
aavait-elle été jugée trop en l'xir, et la capitale ramenée par : 
(© kilométres plus au Sud, derriére un second rempart de collines 
‘Toujours est-il que c'est Kaboul —le vieux Kaboul aur le Logar, 
entre les villages de Shovaki et de Kamari— que les envahisaoars 
musulmans font prisonnier le dernier roi bouddhiste; 'est & Kaboul: 
te Kaboul actucl, & hut klométres au Nond-Ouest du premier, sur Ia 
riviére dite depuis lo Kaboul-roid — qu’ils établisient lour enpitale 
nouvelle ; o’est Kaboul que Timour prend pour base de son expédition 
dans I"Indo; c'est & Kaboul que Bibour rigne et quill veut étre 
enterré, ete. Et comme si co n’était pas assox d'avoir totaloment < 
dépossédé dans les temps modernes la vieille capitale, o’est toujours Hl! 
Kaboul qui obside Vesprit de nov archéologues et, au risque de les 
embrouiller inextricablement dans leurs recherches, tiche @éclipser 
rétrospectivement V'antique gloire de Kapiét, 
Le destin de Pushkarivati, au fond tout pareil, différe par les 
sireonstances et par la date, Son déctin commenga beaucoup plus 
{dt ef fut apparemment Yoouvre d'un caprice royal plutdt que d'une 
invasion étrangére. Tous les historiens grece sont d'accord pour faire 
de Poukelastis In capitate de ls Gandaritis et Ia premidre ville qu’ait i 
rencontrée Héphestion quand, avec le gros de I'armée d’Alexandre, i 
il marchait vers I'Indus avec ordre d’en préparer Ie passage. De 
Purushapura,situé A une vingtaine de kilométres au Sud-Ouest, il nest 
"E, Sacha, Alderen's India, T, p. 290. Ct, eldasrous, p. 348, ns 1s 
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fait, et pour cause, aucune mention. Son emplacement, i en eroire 
la eélébre légende locale rapportée par Hiuan-tsang, n'était encore, 
quatre sidcles plus tard, qu'un terrain de chasse fort muréeageux. 
Crest & Pushkarivati que régnent les Indo-Grecs, les Scytho-Parthes 
ot les premiers Kushigas, Mais, soit qu'il y ait été conduit, comme 
Yon nous raconte, par une foi superstitieuse en une prédiction du 
Bouddha qui était censé le concerner, soit qu'il ait simplement voulv, 
comme auptés de Ia seconde Takshasili, se batir une ville neve, Io 
shah-des-shihs Kanishka décida de transporter sa capitale & Purusha- 
pura. Quelle que soit In vraie raison, le transfert est chose certaine : 
ct dds lors, semble-t-il, Pushkarivatt ede le pas A sa rivale. C'est 
Purushapura qui nous est déormais donné comme la capitate du 
Gandhiirn ; ce sont goa bazars ot ses pagodes qui attirent aussi bien 
les pélerins chinois quo les marchands. Au VIT* sidcle, quand passe 
Hiuan-tsang, Pushkarivati n'existe qu’a titre de bourgade secondaire ; 
ot Yon sait quiaujourd’hui sa place n'est plus marquée quo par de 
grands tumuli aux abords des villages de Charsadda et de Prang.t 
Comme il est arrivé pour Kipisi, lw déviation do a grand'route Ini 
« porté Ie coup dle gritce, 

Crest quien effot les “ routes royales” (rija-patha), comme on disait 
dans VInde, passent par les capitales et los mivent: par conséquent 
dans leurs déplacements. Un regard jeté sur le croquis qui aooompagne 
cet article abrigers beaucoup Tes choses en montrant d'un woul coup 
devil les deux principaux changements de tracé qu'imposa & la vieille 
route de I'Tnde la substitution successive de Peshawar i Pushkarivatl, 
puis de Kaboul & Kapist Le premier se dessine & partir do Daleka, 
‘Au III sidele avant notro ére, Héphestion # dut-continuer tout droit 
4 T'Est par la vieille routo encore existante dont te fort de Michni 
surveille actuellement Ie débouché, exactement comme celui de 
Jomroid monte la garde i Ia porte du Khaiber. Coupant au court & 
travers Ia boucle montagneuse du Kophén, il Ini fallait traverser une 
seconde fois cette rividre; mais en revanche elle abordait le Swit 
au-deasns de son confluent avec le Kophén et so heurtait i V'Indus 
A Udabhiinda (anjourd’hui Und), c’est-i-dire & un endroit oft immense 





+ Voir Jos carton publides dans le HBFE-0. T, 1001, p. 334 et hore textes 

2 On se rappelle que celui-c, aveo le gros de arse, psa ur I rive druite 
du Kophén en smoot de Djelalsbid, tandis qu’Alexandtre, reaté sar la rive gnu, 
te Tanya avec dou troupes d’dite b travers Jo Kounér, lo Badjeur, le Swit tle 
Toundr jusqu'au tamoux Aornos ai brllamment identfé par Sir Aurel Siin, | 9 
teouvera to meilleur rium de cette campagne de 327-926 ar, ne. Radet, 
trea traces dA lesudre entre le Chods eh Inde (Journal dea Sacantr, mai 1990), 
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lit du fleuve était guéable en hiver ot ne réclamait de 
46. C'est le besoin de se rendre & Purushapura qui, & 
sitele apris notre ére, a fait dévier Ia route vers le Sud-Est, an 
de Dakka, et a commeneé la fortune de la fameuse passe du Khaiber, 
‘Les courants établis sont d’ailleurs lents & se détourner, Au VIItsiécle, 
si Hiuan-tsang passe tout naturellement par ‘Peshawar, il Temonte 
ensuite au Nord-Est pour rejoindre & Pushkarivati la vieille route 
traditionnelle ; et au XVI¢ssidele Babour, ‘aprés ses propres Mémoires, — 
suivait encore le méme itinéraire a aller comme an retour de Ia 
Plupart de ses exp6litions dans l'Inde.! C'est seulement & parti da 
régne de son petit-fils Akbar que les facilitées exceptionnelles présentées. 
4 Attock par Vextréme rétrécissoment du fleave pour établissement ; 
d’an pont de bateaux, en attendant celui de fer, ont définitivement 
retenu la grand’route sur Ia rive droite de Ia riviére désormais dite 
“de Kaboul 

Le changement de tracé nécessité par le transfert de ‘Kapisi a 
Kaboul fut dés labord beaucoup plus acousé, i cause de la distance 
lus grande qui séparait les deux villes* L'ancienne route, ainsi que 
{e spécifie Hiuan-tsang, prenait la direction du levant: Ia nouvelle 
Pique droit au Sud pour tourner ensuite & angle droit vers I'Est. 4 
Tant qu’i étre moderne, mieux vaut I'étre jusqu’an bout, et clest 
Pourquoi nous avons indiqué sur notre croquis le ‘parcours actuel de la 
route carrossable: il ne différe d’ailleurs de ancien chemin muletier — 
ue par quelques sinnosités, dont Ia plus importante a pour but 
éviter 1a passe mal famée du Lataband. Ce que nous pouvons 
afirmer par expérience oculaire, c'est que Ia descente de Kaboil & 
Diclilabid & travers le Siyah-Koh ou Montagne-Noira ne. présente 
Pas, comme on lentend répéter 4 tort, moins obstacles naturels 
due celle de Kapist & Nagarahira & travers le Lampaka ou Lamghan. 
1a preuvo que nous ne sommes pas seul de cet avis, oes que la veille 

























Jet cello do Kiboul. Dans la plupart da mos expéditions 
‘contre I'Hindoustan, je me servis dos gués. . 
fntre Purushapura et Pasbkarivatl qu'une a 
Frat, and quo sbour parait dire quion traversait auceesivement exe Gene 
dere ct le uivalonttoujors Ia mime roula, maa fl ert probable gee 
cones ral elit do lo KubhK on Kiphan witait déplch au Sal ee aos le 
oper le eens ih, comme axjount hui, beancoup pus en ral quautefole 
‘Voyer tes cartes citées plus haut, p. 345, 0, 1, 

filter nats Tavone dit plus haut, on compte environ €5 kilomstre entee 
Képil #t Kaboul ot souloment 22 entre Puahkartvail et Peahwoan, 
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route reste toujours priférée par les tribus nomades & I’époque de 
leurs transhumances de printemps et d'automne entre les plaines de 
TInde et tes hautes pentes de I'Hindou-Koush. En fin de compte, 
Je seul trongon resté immuable et commun au cours des vingt demiers 
sideles se compose des 68 kilométres de sable ou de rocaille qui 
séparent Djelilabad de Dakka. 

Ce sont li des constatations de fait: comme il est facile d’en relover 
sur place et qui ne sont pas pour surprendre. Rien de plus banal ni 
de mioux connn que cette fagon qu’ont les villes indiennes de se 
déplacer ou de se supplanter entre elles. Pour ne pas sortir de In 
région du Nord-Ouest, le mauvais tour dont Kapisi pourrait faire 
reproche & Kitboul et Pushkarivati & Peshawar est exactement celui 
que Mazir-é-Shérif a joué an dernier avatir de Bactres, Attock & Und 
et Rawal-Pindi 3 la troisiéme—ou plutdt i la quatridme — Takshadila 
Peut-8tre cependant la connaissance de ces simples données de topo- 
graphic historique auraitelle épargné bien des discussions oiseuses 
et bien des assertions erronées au sujet de Vitinéraire d’Alexandre 
ou de Hiuan-tsang, Non que nous nous fassions sur ce point aucune 
illusion : les viewx préjugés ont la vie tenace ; et l'on aura beau leur 
brandir sous le nez le texte d’Arrien, les visiteurs du Khatber con- 
tinueront avec Ia méme sérénité i y chercher dans Ia poussiére Ia trace 
es pas du conquérant macédonien, Mais noas avons voulu soumettre 
‘au contrdle de nos confréres orientalistes un essai de coordination 
des renseignements que nous possédons sur les deux villes dont les 
travaux numismatiques de M. le Prof. F. J. Rapson ont achevé de 
nous révéler 'importance exceptionnelle, Ils nous donnent & penser 
que nous avons pent tre un peu trop négligé jusqu'ici In part considé: 
ruble que Pushkarivatt-Peukelaftis, en sa qualité de capitale ancienne 
du Gandhira, a da prendre & la diffusion do T'influence bellénistique 
ct notamment & Vélaboration de cette éeole gréco-bouddhique dont 
les fondations religieuses de Purushapura n’ont fait que reeueillir 
tardivement les fruits. Surtout ils nous mettent en garde contre une 
proponsion trop répandue & parler, dds avant le VILI* siécle de notre 
trodes “rois de Kaboul, de la “route de Kaboul” ou de la 
““rividre de Kaboul”: ear méme en ce dernier cas, c'est encore et 
toujours “ Kipist” qu‘il faudrait dire, Jeter encore une fois les 
‘youx surla carte: parmi les multiples branches dont la réunion forme 
A partir de Djelalabid une riviére enfin navigable, nous 2avons pas 
le droit —méme si nous en avions les moyens— de choisir A notre ars, 
ou pour des raisons purement physiques de longueur ou de dcbit, celle 
































que nous considérerons comme le cours d’eau principal, d 
ne sont que des affluents. Que la politique ait ici voix 
crest ce que prouve assez le fait qu’au cours des dix der 
le votid de Kaboul « peu & peu étendu son nom a toute la 


appartenir au cours d'eau que edtoyait de bout en bout 
moins prés Ia grand’route et sur lequel étaient sises les deux: 
celle du haut comme celle du bas pays, Kapist sur sa rive 
Pushkarivati sur sa rive gauche, Que ceci non plus ne soit 
supposition purement théorique, nous en avons par b 
conservé la preuve dans un passage d’Alberuni qui, sur 
ses renseignements indigdnes, fait encore da Ghorband, 


de Ia rividre qui baigne les ruines de Kapiti, Partare maitre 
Je systime, depuis sa source dans la montagne jusqu’é sa pe 
"Indus, 





Conjunct Consonants in Dardic 
‘By Gzonce A. Guiznsox 


'HE correct affiliation of the Dardic languages is a subject regarding 
‘which different opinions have been expressed. Some scholars 
have described them as Eranian languages that have borrowed freely 
from Indo-Aryan, Others (and probably the most numerous) maintain 
that they are Indo-Aryan Ianguages that have borrowed from Eranian, 
fand a third (of which Tam an unworthy member) suggests that they: 
are neither of these, but that they are descended from a group of 
‘Aryan dialects intermediate between those that developed into 
Eranian and those that developed into Indo-Aryan languages. The 
latest opinion is that expressed by Professor Morgenstieme, who 
divides the Dandio languages into two groups. Ono of these—the 
Kifir_has, he considers, some afinities with Eranian, while the 
other_the “true Dandio”—is “absolutely and unquestionably 
Indian”. ‘To my mind, at present only one thing is quite certain 
about them—that they all possess features that remind us of Eranian, 
ind also features that remind us of Indo-Aryan, and that therefore 
they offer an interesting study to those eoncemed in the history of 
Indo-European languages. 

Tn this paper, T do not propose to discuss their origin. My desire 
is merely to provide a collection of connected facts, the consideration 
of which, together with other similar collections, may future times 
nable scholars once for all to decide the true Linguistic history. At 
present, in spite of the labours of excellent scholars, we have not got 
together sulficient materials for this. Hitherto investigations have 
been mostly confined to particular forms of speech. We have 


‘accounts of such single languages as Basgali, Sind, Khowar, Kismiri, 
or Axkund, but (except ia one work of mine published a qnarter of 
century ago ) no comparative study ofall the languages of the group 
has hitherto appeared, Tes trae that in some descriptions of isolated 
languages, such as Professor Morgenstierne’s admirable account of 
Askund,? or my own account of ‘Torwali,? comparison has been made 
‘rth other Dacdio forma of apeech, but thea have each been made 


1 he Pitden Languages of North-Western Indin, RNS. 1000 
ce eee on ae daktan Kaposia Nook Twist for Sprogriensay, 


ii, 1929, 
» Published by the RAS. in 1929. 
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from the point of view of a single language, and not a a. 





bird's-eye view of the whole group. They must, therefore, necessarily 


be imperfect, and sometimes even misleading, 

What I offer here is a list of such Dardio conjunct consonants as 
T have been able to collect in the whole group of Dandio languages, 
T have made no attempt to distinguish between original words and. 
those that T consider to be borrowed from other forms of speech, 
for the simple reason that, in the present state of our knowledge, it 
is often impossible to decide whether a word is borrowed or not, 
‘The result is that there must always be a tendency (which I myself 
have experienced) to look upon any inconvenient word ns borrowed, 
if itdoes not tally with a theory based on other grounds. Tt is generally 
impossible to prove that any particular word is borrowed—the fact 
can only be asserted. If T am an advocate of the “ Eranian ” theory, 
Tam tempted to explain any Indian form that T come across as 
borrowed from India, while, if I am an advocate of the “ Indian” 
theory, I'am tempted to quote the very same form as a specimen of 
true Dardio, while I claim that forms that remind me of Eranian aro 
borrowed. In the following pages I therefore avoid the question of 
borrowing altogether, and leave it to my readers to decide in the 
caso of any particular word, each according to his idiosyncracy, Thin 
is not cowardice on my part, or even discretion, It is merely that 
limits of space compel me to stick to one thing at a time, 

If some other student were to take up Dardic vowols and non- 
Conjunct consonants on lines similar to those here followed, we should 
then have the rough materials for a complete account of Dardic 
Phonetics, and should be in a position to begin a serious discussion 
of the affiliations of the various languages, 

We have no Prakrit * with which we can compare Dardio, as we 
ean the modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars. The only languages inter 
mainte between the parent speech and the modern Dardie upon which 
‘We can call for direct help are that of the Shihbizgarhi and Mansehra 
inscriptions and the “North-Western Prakrit so admirably dealt 

2 Lat me define what I mican by ** Prakeit 
owt ty Saat grmmrany, aad nothing ante ey aie ale 
Konow uses the term th-Western Prakrit” in his work on the ‘Khardahtht 
is used in a different sense, but, ax he has so named it, 
[lio him in using th term for ths pacticula purpose, ‘Net this rey net be tenon 

'Y Part as to whethor thin North. Western Prakeit 
-¥, Saurasént or MabAristei, or whether we should 


lied to thom, but differing from them in important 
cither way, 
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with by Professor Konow in his volume on the Khardshtht Tnscrip- 
tions (vol. ii, part i, of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum). ‘These, 
especially the latter,! often throw light on obscure Dardic forms, 
‘and I shall frequently refer to them. Help can also be found from the 
Kékaya Paisict of Vararuci, Rima Tarkavicaspati, and Markandeya, 
called Calikipaidicika by H¥macandra, from Lahndi, Sindhi, and 
Western Pahari, the three Indo-Aryan languages of North-Western 
India, and from their predecessors the Vrricada and Takki prakrits ; 
Dut, as a rule, comparison must be made directly between modern 
Dardio and Sanskrit or Avesta, and this, of course, opens out # long 
list of conjunet consonants, that it would be impossible to consider 
here in much detail, I therefore confine myself to typical examples, 
and theso will be sufficient to show that in the Dardic country conjunot 
consonants have not developed on the same lines a8 in India. 
‘The following is a list of the Dardic languages, with the con- 
tractions used hy mo for their names :— 
1, Kir Group. 
Badgalt (Bé.) (Profesor Morgenstierne's Katt). 
Veron (V,) (Professor Morgenstierne's Prasun). 
‘Waigalt (Wai,), 
‘Aakund (Ai). 
Kaliisi (KL). 
Gawarbatt (Gwr:). 
‘Tiriht (Tir), 
Pabai (Pos.); 
I. Khowair (Kh.). 
TIT, Dard Group. 
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Other contractions used a s 2 

Pr, = Prakrit (usually Mahanagtx¥ unless otherwise stated) ; NW.Pr, 
Professor Konow’s North-Western Prakrit; and Prs, — Persian, 
The words quoted from ASkund have been taken (with necessary 
changes of transcription) from Professor Morgenstieme’s work already 
mentioned. Most of the rest are taken from my own collections, 
When, in the examples a Sanskrit or Avesta word, or both, precedes 
‘one or more Dardic words, I do not suggest that the Intter are 
necessarily derived from the former. All that I intend is to show, 
for comparison with modem Dardic, what I believe to be the most 
ancient form obtainable. This may, or may not, be the origin. 






A. Conjuncts consisting of two elass-consonants (excluding nasal) 
In Pralcit, the first member of the conjunct is elided, and the 
second member doubled, the preceding vowel, if long, being shortened. 
‘Thus, Skr. rakta-, Pr. ratta-, red; Skr. avdpla-, Pr. avatia-, attained, 
In Dardic, as a rule, the first member is elided as in Prakrit, but the 
second member is not doubled, and the preceding vowel, if long, is 
not shortened. ‘Thus, Sk. kukhufa-, Gwr., AS. kukur, Pai. Ruby, 
Ks. ktkur, Wai. Kiukiu (with the contmon insertion of ¥ before uw), 
Grw., Trw. kugi (with the resultant k voiced, as is common in these 
two), SoSkr. rukta- Pr. ratta-, KA, rat, "Tew. fd (with similar voiging), 
blood ; Ske. avipla-, Pr. avatta-, but Ké, wala-, arrived; Skr. nites 
(eid, lake), KS. vet- (nom. sg, vyot™), possessed of; Skr. bhaktakay, 
Ki. bata, boiled rice ; Ske. datia-, KS. dit- (nom. sg. dyul), Tew, di 
ven j Skr. matta, KS. mat, intoxicated ; Sk. udgila, Tew, upd, 
Bone away; and so hundreds of others. It will be remembered that 
the same rule holds in Sindbt, and, to some extent, in Lahnda, Te 
did ot, however, obtain in N,W. Prakrit, in which the ondinary 
Indian rule is followed (Konow, xovi 
Semitatsama words borrowed from Sanskrit or from Indian 
it, i low the déiya Indian custom of inserting 
® nasal when thus simplifying a double letter. ‘Thus, Skr. sajja, 
Ei sone, arrangement; Pr. majiha-, K8, mans, in; Skn. nddeelo, 
Ks, nambal, a marsh; Pr. acchi, Pas. ano, My. ainch, an eye. So 
Skr. ‘nidra, Ki. nendr, sleep, apparently through confusion of the 
Ske. Ts, nidrd and the Pr. Tbh. midi, unless there was some Dardie 
Prakrit form of which we are ignorant. 


Tn regant to this spo 
3814. 











































s see Turner in JRAS. 1921, 
inquantenaire de Ecole Pratique des Houten Etudes; and Grier 
ero traces of a somewhat similar 
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Ina few cases it is apparently the second, not the first, consonant 
of a conjunct that is elided. Examples are, Skr. kubja-, Pr. Khujja-y 
but Ks. 40b-, hunchbacked (ef. 8. hubs, L. kuba); Skr., labdha-, 
KS. lab- (nom. sg. 1gb*), received. Neither of these is con- 
vineing, The derivations from, and the connections with the Skr. 
Fubja- are very obscure, and the KS, Igb* is evidently formed from 
the present base lab-, rather than, as we should expect, from the 
Sanskrit past participle. 

B. Conjuncts of a nasal followed by a stop are generally treated 
as in Prakrit (including that of the N.W., Konow, civ), ie. they are 
usually retained, but are liable to be weakened to a nasal alone 
(cf. Pischel, Pr. Gr. §§2721.). ‘Thus :— 

ig. This is usually preserved, but is sometimes weakened to 
i, “9, oF even g. 

Skr. anguri-; BS. angyur, Ki, angurya-k, Grw, angir, Tew. angi, 
K8. anguj®; but AB, aiup, Wai. agar, V. igi, §. agui, a finger. 

Av. anguita-, toe, Prs. anguétar, ring; B8. anguiti, Wai. gust, 
Kl. anguét-ar, Pa’. angic-*k, Kh. pul-unguit, Grw. angusir, V. wigrit, 
a finger-ring. 

Skr, anguliyaka- ; A8, atwyiamak, a finger-ring. Cf. the preceding. 

Skr. aigira-, charcoal ; Kl. Gwr. Pai, Kh. angar, BS. Trw. angi 
but A8, ad, Grw. dgar, My. $. agar, fire. 

The weakening to g has not been noted by me in the modern 
Indo-Aryan vernaculars. 

jie, In the one instance in which this has been noticed, Prakrit 
custom (Pischel, § 273), does not obtain, In Prakrit, when not 
preserved, fio> mu or nn; Pali, nn, nn, fii. In Dardic, this fe may 
> ¢,4 (ef. Kuhn, quoted in Pischel, Lc), and is then liable to syncope. 

Skr. Av. paiea-; Gwr. pants, KS. pnts, AS. ponts, Pak, Gro. 
Trw. panj, Kl. Kh. ponj, My. pie, BS, pie, Wai. pile, §. pul, pis, 
pai, V. wo, five. 

‘nt is preserved in Skr. «/vanf-, divide; Pas. want-e, share, Gwr. 
Voent-, divide; but > tin A&, y/mat-, divide, V. buf-ag, Wai. maf-ini, 
My. baf-ha, a share. 
nasalization in Vedic times. In the only Prakrit work written in Kadir with which 


Tam nequainted, — the Madrthacmanjor® of Mab@svarinands,— every word that 
Indian Prakrit would contain a double consonant has, in this dialect, » 




















Skr. paling 

nt, as in Prakrit (Pischel, § 275), tends to become 
liable (as in the modem Indian languages) to be fu 
to n. Sometimes, however, nt is preserved, and is 
India) weakened to t, 1, t 
Av. dantan-, Skt. danta-, Prs, dandin; Grw. Ki, 
dat, Kl, dand-dria-k, Trw, dan, Kh. don, 8. din, My. dé 
AB. dont, Ba. dutt, Gwr, dat, V. let-em, a tooth, 

Skr, dana-, 0 tamed ox; Ks, dad, Kl. don, §, dno, 8 
bull. See Turner, Nepali Dictionary, Add., 8.v. dune 

Av. antars, Skr. anlar, Prs, andar ; Ka. andar, Kh 
andaré, Kl. ubri-man, Wai, attar, BA. attr, within: KL. (1) 1 
house, fi 
Skr. mantra-; Kl, monde, a word; Ki, métre, a sp 
nh. This has been noted only in Skr. panthans, Ki. 
‘Tew. pan, a path, 

‘nd. This may be retained, or may be corebralized to wi, 
in then weakened to n or “7, exactly the reveras of what 
the case of nd. This well illustrates the facility with 


(or rather, in Dardie, alveolars) and dentals are interchanged i 
Janguages. 


Pra, lawand ; Gwe. lawand, BS, loné, Wai. 

lawant, we have not only cerebralization, but the 

surd, 

Ki. phan, a snare; cf. Hindt phand, f 

ndh. This becomes n in Ske. andhah, Kx, gn, Tew, an, blind. 
Skr. nimbah, K3, nemb*, but in compositi . 

























a alave, 


We observe the reverse process of yn becoming mb after a stress- 
accent in Av. kamari, Ki. kambar, the loins ; Pra, kumak, K8. kombak, 
‘assistance ; Ar. raml, KS, rambal, geomaney ; Ske. padmah, K3. pam 
ot pam, lotus (cf. below) ; KB. bum or bumb, eyebrow Ske. samakah, 
Ks. sab, equal, and som: y others, Of. pp > mp, in Ske 
vapyaylinam, Ks. cdmpdna, a litter. We find this even in Tatsamas, 
as in KX. amarnath or ambarndih, a name of Siva. 















CONJUNCT CONSONANTS IX DARDIC 


‘The above are the only conjuncts of nasal preceding mute that 
T have noted in Dantie. 

C. Conjuncts of a nasal following a stop. In Prakrit, the nasal 
is generally assimilated, but kona > ppa, tma> ta or pa, dma > 
mma (Pischel, §§ 276-7). Dandic closely follows Prakrit in the 
following examples. 

Ske. diman-*; AS, Wai. (anu, Tew. tand, Pad. tani-k, Gew. tant, 
Kb. tan, My. td; K&. pana, self. In §. tomo, we have tm retained 
with anaptyxis. 

‘Ske. padma-puypa-, KS. pam-pi, a lotus (ef. B. above). 

In Prakrit, gn> og; but in K&, Ske. nagnah > ngn*, naked, 

In standard Prakrit, jia> ja or na (nna), but in Migadht 
Prakrit, in Paidict Prakrit, and in N.W. Prakrit (Konow, ev), it 
becomes ita, So also, Skr. rajiv, a queen, Ks. rg‘. On the other 





usually assimilated, the preceding consonant, if itis » dental, being 
palatalized (00 also N.W. Prakit, Konow, evi). In Prakrit a preceding 
tisvory rarely not palatalized. In Dandic, when dentals are palatalized 
thoy uaually become & and = (occasionally # and #), not ¢ and j 


respectively 

7 Pak, o/ndts, 8. V. Wai. Kl, Gwe. y/nal-, Grew. v/néty 
BA, AS, /ndf-,KB. nate, Tew. v/ndy-, dance, the cerebralization of 
the f and 7 being due to the preceding 7. Cf. Sindbt nit" (nitya-), 
but Pmkrit niceu-, always; ddit™ (‘ditys-), the sun, 
Ske. adya ; Trw, aj, KS. az, §. af, to-day. 
Skr. widya-, a musical instrument ; Kh. baie-ik, singing; Ks. 
Vwaz-, sound. 

‘Skr, madhyé becomes Pr. majjhé, which lntter has been borrowed 
by K&. where it becomes mans, in, with insertion of m (see JRAS. 
1922, 381 ff., and p. 352 above). 

Tn standard Prakrit, nye > nna (nna), but in Paidicl Prakrit 
and in N.W. Prakrit (Konow, evi) it > Ata. So Skr. dhinya- -, KS. 
dana, paddy ; Skr. punye-, KS. pA, a virtuous act, and many others, 

Thitial ny generally appears in KS. as ny, as in nyyukh, quarrel- 











1 Morgontionne (Language of the Aelia Kafr, 221) connects tant ete» with 
Sanskrit own. eolf. As shown in my TOreli Grammar, § 129, T prefer to connect 
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some (nyiyaka-); nyis, a lintel (*nydsa-, see JRAS. 1914, 129). 
But both these may be Tatsamas. 

In Prakrit, ry> jj. After t or a, ry> ra. Tt sometimes becomes: 
ria, riya (so in N.W. Prakrit, Konow, evii). In Magadhi Prakrit 
ry > yy (Pischel, § 284). In Dardic, ry becomes ri, with frequent 
syncope of the r. Thus, Skr. sirya-; Kl. siiri, Gwr. suri, §. sari, 
Pas. sur, My, swir, KS. sirt, Grw. sir, Wai, s0i, BS, su, Trw. si, AS. a0. 
‘None of these changes are met with in the languages of India Proper. 

D2. Ifthe somivowel is r (Pischel, §§ 287-95), it is in Prakrit 
assimilated to the preceding or following consonant, which, if a 
dental, is often cerebralized. In Shihbaizgarhi there was a tendency: 
to preserve the r unchanged, as in parakramati, agra-, avatrapéyu, 
bramana, ete. So also in Apabhraméa (especially Vrdeada Ap.) and 
Sindhi and Lahndi. Similarly (except in Sind) the r is generally 
retained in Dardic, which in this respect follows N.W. Prakeit 
(Konow, ovi, ff.) Th 

Skt. krayo: Ihre, purchase. 

Skr. kroda- ; Kl. gr, breast 

Skt. grima-; BB. grom, Kl. grim, AB. glam, My. lam, but ‘Dew. 
gim, a village, Tew. is a frontier dialect, 

Av. fra(pra) + v/da-, Skr. pra + /da-; BS, Wai. «/pré, Ak, 
Vpi-, give; Kl. prau, Kh. prai, V. aphle, he gaye. 

(2) Ske. prégita-; B&. yprete, but V. «/pés-, go; Wai, prétya, 
sent. 

Av. britar-, Prs. bivdidar, Munjant werds, Ske, bhrdip-; BE, broh, 
bra, Wai, bri, AS, bia, Kh. brir, Gwr. Bliaia, Pas, Wit; but V. way-eh, 
Kl. baya, Ks. Tew. Bid. See also below. 

In KS. the use of r after an initial consonant is often optional, 
as in brith or bah (<duirakigha-), before ; grind or gand®, a log; 
grigal ox gAgal, destruction ; 464-, purity, érdtun, to become pure 
(<fuddha-); srath or dah, a sandbank ; trim, copper (Sindhi trdm 

, I metathesis); erfd* or 28d, a water-hole, and so many 
others, For B8. and others we may quote ns examples BS. trang 
(Prs, tang), a girth; wréo- (Hindi /6e-), sell; BS, drin, A8, ded, 
Kh. drin (<dhan),! a bow. Tessitori® noted this in Old Weatern 
Rijasthint. One ofthe examples he quotes is ra, copper, Similarly, 
in the Western Pahari of the Satlaj District of the Panjab, there ie 
* pleonastic termination fau or frau (= Skr. fa, Ap. da-), a8 in wbfau 

X Morgnstiere derives this trom Skr. drand., drovac (Lang, of the Askin 
Kafr, 25), 

oles om the Grammar of Old Western Rajaathanr, § 30. 
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or ubfrau, high. So in other Western Pahari dialects we have (Gadi) 
bhrukkhnd (Hindt bhakAd), hungry ; (Camealt) bhadda or bheadd (Sk. 
dhcia- or bhéira-), a sheep; agg or hagré (Ske. agré), before; 
“Veikkhr- (Skr. /Sikg-). All these Indian dialects are, of course, allied 
toDardic, We may compare with these words the striving for distinct 
utterance shown in the English “groom” derived from Anglo- 
Saxon guman. 

With dentals, while the r is often preserved, we also find the 
common Indian change to a cerebral. An interesting example of the 
preservation is the Greek Spayy%, Which has survived to the present 
day in the Kh. drozum, silver. Other examples of a dental followed 
or preceded by 7 are = 

Ske. putra-, Av. pubra-; Wai. piutr, Kl. pitr, BS. pir, Gwr. put, 
Grw. put, Pas. puthlé, My. pith, compared with Sindhi pufr*, » son. 
Lahnda putr. See also below. 

Skr, trayah, Av. ‘Bs. KL. KS. treh, Wai. tré, AS tra, Kh. 
troi, Gwr. Bld, Pas. We, Grw. tha (compared with Sindhi tré), Labnda 
trie, three. See also below. 

‘Ske. trika-, K&. trak-, the backbone. Cf. Skr. mantra-, Kl. mondr, 
‘a word; KS, mdtr-, Sindhi mantr*, Lahnda mantar, charm. 

Skr. *andra- (Gnda-, anda-), Ki. ondra-k, an egg. 

Jn Ks. hérat-, for sivaratri, it is the dental that has been preserved. 

“As seen above, the change of tr to fr also occurs in Sindhi. The 
Indian change to tt has not been noted. 

‘Av. morsta-, Ske. mrta-, dead ; BS. Wai. y/mr-, Gwer. vmi-, My. 
Gre. Ki. ymar-, §. Vmir-, Kh. vbri-, die; Trw. mi, dead 
‘mara, he died. 

‘Av. koreta-, Skr. kyla-, done ; BS. kara, be did. 

Skr. gandatha-; Kl. gardé-k, Kh. gandé-y, but Wai. Gwr. Grw. 
gada, Tew. gadhé (for *gadahs), an ass. 

Sk, hrdaya- (for *hardaya-), Av. zorad, Sarikoli xin; KS. reda, 
Kh. hendi, Gwe. herd, Pat. hari, heart. 

‘The conjunct rm sometimes becomes r, and sometimes, after the 
Indian fashion, becomes n. ‘Thus = 

‘Ske. karna- ; BS. hor, Wai. Kh. kar, Pat. hig, Kl. hurd, krd; My. 
Kan, 8. Kin, Grw. kyon, KS, Tew. kan, the ear. The n-words all belong 
to the Dard Group. 

Skr. svarna-; Kh. sor-m, V. Sia; Kl. ara (Le. sina), BS. sin, 
sin, Wai. Gurr. §. AB. son, Bab. 36nd, KX sim, gold. 

For the conjunct rv, see below (D 5). 
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D5. A still more peculiar treatment of the letter ¢ in 
probably due to non-Arvan BuruSaskt influence.’ This is the frequet 
interchange in writing of r with a palatal letter, especially with ¢ or: 





ba 
or with j or, This is found not only in Dardic, but also in the Balti 


form of Tibetan spoken close to the Buruiaskt country. ‘Thus, the 
standard Tibetan mgrom, Purik Tibetan grun, becomes the Balti 
un, a feast. This change, so far as Dardic languages are concerned, 
is most often to be found in Sind, spoken immediately south of the 


Burnéaski country and immediately to the west of Baltistin, but 


‘traces of it are met with in other Dardic languages also, It is well 
‘known that the speakers of Dardic formerly extended over an area 
much wider than their present habitat. ‘There are, at the present 
day, isolated Dard colonies in Tibet and in Norther and Eastern 
Afghanistan, and at least one Eranian Ianguage—the Ormusi of 
Waziristan (LSI. x, 123 and Grierson, Memoirs ASB. vii (1918), 1 ff) 
—has been strongly influenced by an old Dandie language now extinct. 
‘The Western Pahiri of the Northorn Panjab, although in its basis 
Indo-Aryan, also shows many traces of an early Dardic substratum, 
In all these localities we find examples of this exceptional treatment 
of the letter r. ‘The change is probably in all cases, at least originally, 
to a cerebral ¢ or j, but these sounds have themselves been identified 
only in BuruSaski, in Sind, and (by Morgenstieme) in Torwall, and, as 
there is no character corresponding to them either in the Persian or 
in the Nagari alphabet, they (or their variants) are represented in 
different ways in different languages, ‘Thus, ¢ is represented by 
tir, by tr, by 4, by or and so forth, and j (or £, with which, in Sina, itis 
interchangeable) by jr, dr, Moreover, in Sinii itself, 
and ¢, and j and j are sometimes dialectically interchangeable, and. 
this adds to the uncertainty. Thus, in the standard Sina of Gilgit, 
the word for “ woman "is edi, but in Gupis and Darel it is i, 

‘Taking the letter r standing alone, we find it occasionally inter- 
changed with £, or even with e. ‘Thus, standard Sind ro, he, becomes $0 
in the Dras dialect (LSI. VIII, i, 198). Similarly, we may compare 
the Labnda dhi, a doughter, with $ini di. In the former, the pl. 
nom. is dhir-f, and in the latter, the declensional base is dij-. So, 






































There does not appear to be any tracn of this treatment in N.W. Prakrit, We 
may perhaps, however, note the fact that, init, intervocalic d, dh, and d anv often 
written dr, dir, tr, and dr, respectively. Konow (page c) suzgeata that thin ene don 
to indicate a fricative sound, 





“feos 
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Lahnda /rdry-, ery out, BS, rayd, or Sarr, noise ; Hind talwedr, Bs, 
tanedj, 0 sword ; Ske. madhurd-, §. méro, BS. mact, sweet. 

Here, however, we are directly concerned with conjunct consonants, 
and in them we observe the same phenomenon. ‘Thus :— 

Sr. putra-; §. ‘Tew. ple, Grw. puc (probably pue), a son, in 
addition to the forms given above. 

Ske. stri, Waxi strét ; AB. itr, KX. triy, but §. edi or efi, as above, 
Tew. cf, Grw. di-gali, Pas. mi-i, a woman. 

Ske. trayah, Aw. Orayd, Munjani Sarai; §. ea, Trw. ¢@ My. oa, 
YV. obi, Ormusi 4ré, three, in addition to the forms given above. 

Sr. kgétra-5 field, 

Skr. jamaty-, Av. edmatar-; §. jamie, a son-in-law. 

Kh. dro, BS. dru, Su, AS, dro, V. ui, bait. 
(through *drigha-), Tew. 7%. Ormuri cig, long. 














jag, Trw. dag, a grape. 
jo, Tew. & (2 08), wet. 

Ske. harided, Pr. halidda, turmeric ; §. hali 

Skr. udra-; §. du, Burudaski wju, an otter. 

‘Skr. bhrdty-, Av. britar- ; “My. 44, Grw. j@, a brother, in 
addition to the forms given above. 

Tn Sid and Torwall these changes, so far as examples have been 
identified, are confined to tr, dr, and br, but, in Ormuri, the corre: 
sponding sound, written 37, represents not only ¢r and dr, but also 
Br, an, gr, pr, mr, and ar. In that Innguage, it does not seem to 
represent br. 

Te must be remembered that ¢ and j represent other originals 
besides conjunets containing r. ‘Thus ¢ also represents an orisinal ks, 
ax in oe, jap, above (sce E), and j may also represent an intervocalie 
4, asin §. maniijo, for Skr. mdnusa-, a man. 

Tt will be observed that this change, so far as observed, is most 
common in Sind, which is geographically situated in the immedinte 
neighbourhood of both Balti and Burufaski” A similar change is 
Alen found in Western Pabisi, which also immediately adjoins the 
tract in which Dardic is spoken. ‘Thus, WPh. caun or cin, three 
(teint); cdmba, copper (of. KB. td) oid, water (KS. tes, thirsty » 
drink of water); picid, a paternal uncle (pitroya-) ; hdc or Khets, 





), yellow. 























11 tu pechape worth noting that, In Chinese, the sound which in Soutiors 
Mancusi ofronsonce lke an English is Pekin pronounced as £ (Mater, x7i- 
Vou. vi. PART 2. Et 
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Two Dardic languages substitute (Al, Ol, It, or Al for tr. 
Gr. tile (te), Pak, Me (12), three ; Gow. pul, Pa. pula (2 ud 
ason. The exact spelling of these words is, however, doubtful. ‘There 
is a similar change to iJ, etc. in the Bhadrawaht and connected 
dialects * of Western Pahari. Here bhr'and dr > dhl or dh, g . 
and ir > d, til or. Bhadrawil is on the eastern border of the 
Miia? And not far to its North-Rast there are dialects of Wester 
Tibetan. The following are examples - =e 

Hindi bhakhd; Gi. bhrukkhnd, Bhad. dhlukkhd, Pan. dhukha, 
hungry. 

Bhad. bhra or dha, « brother, 

Skr. labhru-, Pan. bhrabba, Bhad. dhlabbi, a red bear. 
bhédra ; Cur. bhi 




















+ Bhad. dai, Bhal. dlaw, « village, 
Skr. trayoh ; Bhad. trai or day, Pan, 
Skr. kyétra-; Bhad. whathl, a fold 
Ks. trak-; Bhad. pAfigg@, the back. 
Ske. so; Bhad. ‘Aff, a woman, 

Bhad. hetrd or Rethi, how many 


The change of bhr to dhl, and of gr to dl has parallels in the dialects 
of Western Tibetan (which lies directly to the North-East of Pangi), 
In them, the change of br and gr to dr and thenoe to d is common 

Pp. 54 and 70), so that these changes of Ohr > dh, and 
of gr> dl are probably due to Buruéaski, conveyed to Western 
Pahiri, through Western Tibetan. ‘The ‘geographical line from 
Burasaski to Western Tibetan, and thence to Pangi is direct, and 
there are no other intervening languages, 

D4. If the semivowel is 1, in Prakrit it is usually assimilated 
(Pischel, § 296). Similarly in Dardic we have Ske Phiilguna-, Ks, 
phigun, the name ofa month. But sometimesit is the [that assimilates 
the other consonant, as in Skr, (Vedic) galda-, speech; Ks, gal, a 















some rainy Rtewwaht (Bad), Wholst (Bal), and Pangt (Pan) 
Western 


Other 
ler this group are Curthi, Gadf, and 
* Purposes of comparison, Tt will be 
{in other Dardic languages mentioned 

















shout, BS. gif 
Tew. gal, abuse, of. Panjabi 
KS, bel (so Ardhamigadht Prakrit billa- or bella-), Aegle Marmelos ; 
Prs. Salyam, Bs. Salam, a turnip. 

D5. If the somivowel is r, in Prakrit it is generally assimilated, 
but foa and dea tend to become ppa and bba, respectively (Pischel, 
§§ 298-800, and J. Bloch, F. L. Marathe, 133°f.). In Danio we 
occasionally come cross, in the Dard group, instances of assimila- 
tion, as in Ske. adrea-, general, KS. afr* (but Pr. savna-), bat Kh. saw, 
all; Ske. pirea-, KS, pir, east. But far more often the conjunct 
becomes p (cf. Caliki change of b> p, the Gimar Pi 
to> tp, and the similar change tw > pp in N.W. Prakrit, Konow, 66). 














Ske. pakea-; K8. pap", but Bi. pag 
Ske. V/pac-- 

‘Av. cant, V. peek (for *epeh), what © 

Ske ontedrah, Girnar eatpard; Av. cabedrd, Waxt sabir, Ossetic 









tippar ; V. cipu, four. Others io, #4, ofr, cau, ete. 
Skr. dracya-; 3. jap, property. 
Skr. /eare-; KS. v/tsip-, chew. 


Bu 
Sk. Av. dear, a door ; BB. bap, V. be. AB. bak, Wai. ber, Kh. Beri, 
eto, outside, but V. far-ckh, a house: K8. bar or dar, ‘Tew. der, a door, 
in Sk, noduala-, KS. nambal, marsh, do has become 5, with 
inserted nasal (eee above, p. 352). 

“In Prakit, hw > (#)bh, but in Dardic we have B or p, as in Skr- 
ibe; KU Pas, Tee. jib, § jip. Wai. jip- KS. has 22, and only the 
‘semi-Indian Grw. has the Indian jibh. 

Te will be noticed that the change to p is most common in the 
Kalir group, and especially in the ease of V. So also, in V., and b 
standing alone tend to become p- Cf. BA. ev, V. iprin, one. Cf. also 
Shihbagarht paghayn (badhaw)- 

FE, Conjuncts containing a sibilant. 

EL. Sibilant plus tennis, In Prakit, the sibilant is generally 
assimilated, and the tenuis aspirated (Pischel, § 301). This occurs 
only sometimes in Dardic, as in Ske. duska-, dupkala-, Av. Iuka, 
Kx hots, dry; but in Kh, we have cved, in which sk >, and in 
‘Tew. fugit has become 9. Agnin, in Skr. Bhaskar, Ks. bjt, a kind 
of almanac, sk > #. 3 

















Dipite oes 
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4p pethops > &, not pph as in Prakrit, in Ske. puypa- or (8) pu 
@ flower; K8. pad, BS. pis, Tew. paiw, but AB. pasupt 4 

But sph > soa (90) in Skr. sphatika-, KS. sdthak*, crystal, in ¥ rh 
the aspiration has been transferred to the Generally, 
initial ¢ph > §. KS. ph, as inv phut-, burt (Ske. y/ sphup), 9 

As regards sibilants with dentals, Eranian 4t and Indian s¢ both 
Benerally follow Eranian custom; usually either 4 
conjuncts as # or #, or else (rarely) weakening the conjunot to 
#, k. Occasionally, especially in the Durd, or western, group, the 
Indian change to (yh is observed, but this is rare, ‘Thus +— 

Av. ailguita-, too; Pra, anguit-ar, a finger-ring; BS. anguiti, 
Wai. aiguité, Kh. pulunguit, V. wogis ; but Pas. angoe+k, Grw. (Drd,) 
angusir, a finger-ring, Cf. Tew. (Drd,) angut, thumb, 

AY, aita-, Ske, aj Ba. Wai. off, Kh. off, Aa. dyf, Kl. Gwr, aif, 
Pai. ait, Vs aste, §. ds, apt, ate; Grew. ath, Tew. af, My, il, Ki. oth 
(all Dard), eight, 

Skr. drya-, seen; Grw. (Drd.) lithe, woo; Kh. Gith-, Tew, dit- 
(both Drd.), seen, 

Av. uitra-; Ba, syur, V. idtiur, Gwe, My. diz, Wai. ay » camel, 

Grw. sith K3, wigh, KKh. ut, §. Mf, eve. ud (all, 
except Kh., belonging to the Dard Group), a camel, Possibly all 
borrowed from India 
Av. pariti-, Prs. puit, Kurdish ist, Balt phut, Ske, prstha=; 
Ad. pis, Gwe. pisfi, Ka. pudt, Kl, itd; BA. pei, hii, Wai, (yi-)paff, 
§. itu, phata, Gwe, KS. pata, My. pato, Grw, pata, Tew, pat, behind. 
Te will be noticed that the change rit > ¢ already ocours in the Eranian 
Baltci, 

Similarly, st as a rule either remains unchanged or bocomen & 
(Ht, ). This is sometimes wenkened to 9, 5, or h, and may then suffor 
Spocope, but the Indian change to (ih is rare, and hardly ooours 
except in the Dard Group, Similarly, str is either preserved, or it 
Wrakened to at, tJ, ete, With the preservation of af we may compare 
the Paitict Prakrit kasla- for kuga-, the N.W. Prakrit preservation 
of intervocalio x (Konow, oxi), and Shihbisgarht, preservation of 
4 (samnstuta-) and str (striyaka- 3 

Av. ast- (GN PR. 81); Kh. asfi, bone. 


Av, satla-, O.Prs. dasta-; V. lust, BB, duit, dui, Ab. dost, Wai. 
doit, hand. 























































oils woukl exclado the deiestion from purpe on has been roggested, 
shore. Cf, K 








‘Skr. hasta-; Gwe. hast. “Kh. host, KI. Pai. hast, Pad. also his; 
(Dard) '§. hat, KS. atha, My. hd, Tew. hat, had, hand. 

Av. staora- ; Kh. isto, horse. 

‘Skr. wistyta~ 5 ‘Ba, vidtr, AS, vistard, Pas. vastar, V. wiétar, great. 

Ske, nasla-; KB, nast, Pas, nit; (Dard) §. natu, Tew. nat, My. 
nath-ir, nose. 

‘Av, stare; Kh. isd, BA, rastd (metathesis), V. sikh; (Dard) 
§. lard, K&. tdrak-, Grw. tar, Tew. (6, a star. 

(0. Pra. Saves + std (of, GNPE, 84), or Ske. ut + /ethd-, Se. Pr. 
tthadi; AS. Bae, Wait /aity BS. uit, Kl. Gwe. v/uil-; but §.My. 
Vulh-, Ks. swath, Bad. /ur-, arise. 

0. Pra. fadi + o/ald- (GNPB. 81), Skr. adhi + y/athd- 5 V~ ile 
Grew, (Dard) vit, arin. 

©. Pra, ald, Ske. o/h, stand; Gwr. Ganaim, ‘Trw, thi, § 
(2) hanus, Toms. 

Ske, wri; Kk dari, AB. date, BS. Wai. iri, V. enti, Ka. triy, 
Pad, Mehd, Aleka, Gwe, b-gHt, Sell, cli, Tew. cf (see above p. 309), 
Grve. is, a woman. 

Tn Ki the word Aga, an elephant, when it is the first member of 
‘compound word, regularly becomes bys, 1s in Ige-gun, N. of » place 
(dautitarga-). Similacly, Ske. pratasar > KS. plréa® (through 
*prahasta-, *phroyasta-), ng. obl. phréx, excellent. 

£2, Sibilant plus nasal. 

If the xbilant precedes nasal, in Peakrit the latter is aspiruted, 
and the sibilant disappears (Pischel, § 312). Thus, dm > mh. But 
fa N.W. Prakrit (Konow, cxi), and in Dantic, on the conteary, itis 
‘the sibilant that is preserved. 


Thus 

Ske. *Kahmirika, Ka, Kafir®, Kashmir. Through *Kabriria, With 
thie and the next of Ptolemy's Kaspeira. 

‘Waxt, spi, our (cf. Ske. asmdtam, *asodkom) ; Kh. inp, we, ours 
V. até, we, as, our; Ki gs, wes 8. axe, ours My. of, our. 

Y cono, avo, Tam. Of Lahnda bisd, lukewarm (hewisn0h). 

In Magadht Prakrit, the » is also retained (Pischel, § 314). 

So, fora sibilant following a nasal. Arabic inglf, Bs ep, justice 

ES, Sibilant plus semivowel. 

When a sibilant is united with a semivowel, in Prakrit the semi 
vowel is assimilated (Pischel, § 315), 50 that rx, Sy, sy, ir, sr iv, ses 
Ril av or Migadhi Prakrit &. In Dandio and N.W. Prakrit (Konow, 




















xi), following the general rule of the languages, 
Of. Sindht vats*, a Vaitya. ‘Thus:— 
‘Ske. dirsa-; §. sis, Kl. My. 74, 448, « head, 
Ske. nasyati, 


din 
Skr. manusya-; Wai. mana’, Gwe. manus, V. 
mos, My. mis, Tew. mas, Grew. més; but BS, 


Ske. Sneta-; KS, chyat 
Skr, éodpada-; K3. *édpat-> hapat-, a bear. 
Skr. searya-; BS. A&, sin, §. Wai. Gwr. son, 
KS. son, V. sin, gold. " 
Av. span-, Ske, doan-; Gwe. fund, K&. hin’, §. 4 
KL. dey, Pas, sur-ing, a dog. 
But, as in the case of asmikim, *asndkam 
Kaspeira, above, und also of kv, ev, @, the v often b 
So also Shihbizgarhi spasinam and spagra- (= svarga- 
Ske. swasdr-; Kh. ispusir, Tiriht spas, Grw. ipa, 
Wai. 808, A8. BS, sus, V. siusu, Gwr. sase, Pas. sat, §, ad, a 
Av. gpa, Sk, ara-; BA. up, 8. dipo ot (dial) aps, Kl 
horse, 
E4. The conjunets ky, 28. 
Regarding ks in Prakit, 
becomes och andl sometimes oe 
hen it is. 
an original kx, Av. 24, it generally becomes kh, but he admitted tha 
there are many exceptions to these rules, T believe that there 
cross division, according to which in all Prakrit a 
every ky is pronounced och, irrespective of its derivation, This is 
certainly the case in the modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars, 
In Dardic, Av. zi does not become (Ith, but ch, &, i exsatly | 
contrary to Pischel's rule As regards ky, so far ag T have noted in 





Let (Ramee itt isn for thin conjunct, a madication of that fr ey ta SW. 
Prakrit (Konow, cx), : 





ic, it always follows the example of zi. I have met only one 
‘certain instance of ky > (K)kK, viz. Ki. plkhi, » bird. This rests 
solely on the authority of Elmslie's vocabulary, and I have never 
met it elewhere, If it is used in Kashmir, the long @ shows that it 
is a word borrowed from India. Two other words are proper names, 
Lakh'ni for Laken, and Lakh'man for Lakewana. These both occur 
in the Kaimiti Ramayana, which was originally written in the Persian 
character, and really represent transliterations of the words Lazmi 
and Lazman as they arethere spelt. The words Lakh'mi and Labh'man 
occur only in Nagari MSS. transliterated from the original. 

‘Skr. pakyin-; Kl. pachiyek, Gwr. picé-n, Grw. pain; but KS. 
pakhi (see above), a bird. 

Skr. aksi-, Av. af §. aci, (dial.) athe, KS. gch!, BS. Wai. act, 
AS. act, KL. Eh. ec, Gwe. iti, Pai. anc,! My. ainch,' V. i, Tew. ati, 
Grw. ith, an eye. 

‘Skr. ksudhd; KS. chéd, Kh. chi, lange. 

Skr. bubhukso; Tew. bud, My. biicha, Grw. batho (bubhuksu-), 
hunger, hungry. 

‘Skr. rksa-; Kh. orts, AS. BS. ‘Wai. ats, S. ie, a bear. 

‘Av, shoo, Waxt, 648, Skr. gay-; Kh. choi, $. 93, KS. bah, Kl. 30h, 
Gwr. My. Soh, Gro. §, Ba, io, Wai. #3, Pai. #, 22, V. wii six. 

‘Ske. iia, Av. Y xfira: (GNPE. 802), milk; Kh. ohir, mille 
chi, milk; B&. kaiir (with anaptyxis), white. This last: 
is a truly interesting survival of a very old form. 

‘[t will be observed that, in the case of Av. xfrué, Skr. sas, the Av. 
asf, Ske. 4 is represented in Sind by . In all other cases, Sk. H 
hecomes ¢ in Sind. Other Sind examples? are cir (kyétra-, see also 
359 ab,), a field; com (kpayo-), leisure; dacino (daksina-) right 
(hand); mack (mabzika-), 0 fy; tacon (lakzon-), a carpenter, To 
this Lorimer adds that some people pronounce a final ¢ like f, and 
with this we may compare Grw. ih (aksi-) and bath (bubhuksu-), 
given sbove. 

‘To aum up-—The following table shows in a convenient form the 
resulte of the preceding investigation into conjunct consonants in 
Daniie. Tt shows how widely Dardic differs from the literary Prakits 
Of India Proper in this respect. Especial notice may be taken of the 
treatment of © (which tends to become p), of 7 (which is either 














1 For the inserted » see p. 352. 
 Popner's Phontice of the Gilgit dialect of Shina, § 053 
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Hindu Salutations 
By E. Wasnsvrx Horkixs 

A ccoRDING: to the description in the Land of the Lamas, the 

‘betan salutation consists in sticking out the tongue, pulling 
the right ear, and rubbing the left hip, While making a slight bow ut 
the same time, Nothing quite so picturesque is to be found in India, 
but the etiquette of salutation is nevertheless not without interest, 
Moreover, the subject is troated gravely by the native Taw-makers 
‘and deserves moro attention than it has hitherto received. The matter 
too is not unsuitable for a volume dedicated to the salutation of one 
who is lokapraphjita, and to whom, in common with many, I extend 
herewith the greoting ; 

alam tavi?yub oa cindy varihati. 

But because of the limitation of space I shall confine myself to 
cpio data and give but an ontline of approved ceremonial. 

‘Tho simplest and oldest form of salutation between men seems to 
have been that expressing “reverence” in its literal sense of fear, 
instinctively exhibited by shrinking and bending, which becomes the 
formal bow, for which there is no general Indo-Buropean word, 
though this namas is familiar from the earliest Vedic period, und 
fra-nam in Avestan indicates that the how was sti earlier. In the 
‘opie this bow in united so closely: with the later a7jali that they make 
one gesture, ‘The aifjali, also called wlagranakha, is formed by placing 
the cupped hands, with fingers up, against the forchead, while the head 
‘at the auine time is bent, sometimes even to the feet of the revered 
person. The cupping of the hand is implied not only by the earlier 
use (drinking water with the afjali, Manu 4,63, ete.) but by the 
phraseology employed in describing the aijali, krtaijaliputa, baddha- 
jatiputa, baddhwd karapulanjalim, kytod (or ddhiya) sirasy ajalim 
(I. 5.83.2; 36.32; 64.5), Asan attitude of propitiation it is assumed 
to avert wrath, sd oa prahvaijalir bhited sirasd carandu gata (R. 7.25. 
39)"; orin desperate entreaty, as when Dame Death bows to Brahman, 
Kayenavinayopetd mirihno'dagranakhena ea (7.51.6; cf. 3.64.08, 
rydvanata sthita, followed by kulalam, ete.); or to win a favour, 
‘as when a husband wishes something from his wife, raktdiuuliprabhah 

+ In K. (South Indian recension) {not in B.), aa tw mardhny aijaline krted 


‘bhapinyad carapde ubhin, the accusntive in governed by the verbal don = o8jaltriya 
‘put hin handa to his brow (to) his sister's foot "- 
































prosadthom may t'yam dirany abl 
} or merely to show respect before sped 
superior, kytdiijalipula saret (Sakram abrinian, 5.9.18), 
distressed fowler begs for protection from the 
Prayatin krtwi (12.148.32), ‘The humility of the bow is 
Arjuna, after meeting and greeting Indra, 
like a servant," abhi 







‘as well as of farewell, “ 
two hands" (ibid. 168, 


(6.178.71 and 90, respectively), 

Tho abhivdda(na) has s0 far lost its derivative i 
that like the verb it is used of greoting with or without words, 
interchanging with abhivandana in usage and occas ; 
reading (of. K. 12,140.17, sirast padabhivandanam ax v.1,), 
ova Sirasi cakre padabhividanam (8,294.3). Compare the 
abhividya tasya idan pranamya oa (9.100.20) ; 
abhividya gurok padau, krtwa ©a’pi pradakyinam (R. 6.85.25 and 
Lakymana, on leaving Siti, both being rather angry, hows somewh 

the aijali, Sitém abhividya , . , Artinjalih himeiad 
Pranamya (R. 345.40). This greeting is in itself a wordless ge 
Ami tells her uncle her tale, tom abhivadayitet 4irasa, and he Tifted 


her to his lap (an exprewsion sometimes usal ‘metaphorically, as in 
5.64.27, anke kurusea rajdnam) and consoles her, telling 





bride), eS 
before him, after revering his 
Sods” al 


pice 
nay divas bubhdu sprated . + Payiblytim agratah 
(5.177.10 and 24) ‘The * fair fect” are sometimes pressed 
With the head, murdhng earandu pratyapidayat (R, 5.62.39), instead of 
with the hand (nipidya padiu in 1,191.20, etc,). Instead of “take: 
Area (gag (ot Xs Kiva, which NM, eepaan a ha two excellent 
ee Panateam ream f). Com; re 7.1 'j ir me 
sree ip en a ea i 


of arate cornas ainda so content (BIBRA 
Tolley," elie uted eran ofa quadeaped (Lees ‘though the plural padad 








thee", the phrase “take thy feet with his head”, te carandv ubhaw 
dirast grahiqyati, is used in the same meaning, perhaps indicating 
added respeet, as the speaker grimly adds gird mama, “ because I tell 
him" (to do s0 ; 5.178.6). 

Tncidentally, with the unusual respect paid to n girl in this ballad 
may be compared the unnsual mark of affection shown @ daughter, 
‘when Mitali on leaving home walks the deasil around his wife and 
*kjases hia daughtor on the head”, Kany dirasy updghrdya (6.07:21), 
Usually, in law and epio, only’ male relation is thus saluted by the 
sniff that passes for a kiss, asin R. 1. 20.21 and 25.40, where a 
father and mother kiss (0 to speak) their son's head. Compare 
R. 7.71.12, where Satrughna is addressed ; wplighrdpydimi te mirihni, 
"48 pari gatif, and (Mbb.) 8.71.82 f., where Arjuna bows his 
head, divasd pranatah, and takes Yudhigthira’s feet in his hands and 
Yudhisthira raises him, embroing and snifling at his head, and 
2.55.21 £., where Yudbigthira takes Bhiqma’s feet and Bhiyma sniffs 
at the former's head and says nigida, As 1 have already published « 
papor (TAOS. 28.120) on this form of grooting, thoso examples may here 
Nutliee, Tt is naturally accompaniod by other forms, as when Yudhi- 
thin gives Bhima, his favourite brother, this geting and with it his 
rood wishon,dighrvad ca tat rth dita ipa dub (7127-18). 
‘The verb appears to have lost ite original meaning, for even fishes 
‘jas the Lipa” of halfdrowned Cyavana, upijighranta taxyo'stham 
(18.80.10), ‘Tho later wor cub is use in H. 8745 of a real Kiss but 
in Mbh, itself only of heroos " kissing” or touching the conch-shells 
thoy are blowing: “the two best of men with their two best mouths 
touched the two best eonch-shells and blew together ” (8.04.59). The 
pari-cumb of R. Gore, 9.79.17 is not in the Bombay edition. 

‘To continue with the silent greeting involving hand and foot, the 
bow alone when offered to Krsna ensures salvation, Kysyapraydmt 
na _punarbhaviya (12.47.91). Revorence is shown alto by a simple 
touch of the hand, as when the parivri ascetic meets the great seers 
and abkigamya yathd nydyam pinispariam atha’earat, erected them 
‘with the hand-touch (13.98.72). One is left to imagine whose hand, 
but presumably the ascetio's hand touched the seers’ feet, as in 
nipidya pada, but in other cases the hands mect as ifin a handshake, 
Tike that of 3.262.25, karena on karam grhya Karnasya mudito bhréam, 
‘greatly dotighted he seized Kara's hand with his own,” indiating 
joy, as again in 3.23824, (atah prahargitah sarce “nyonyosya alin 
daduh, “ they shook hands in their delight,” or in 9.32.44, te'myonyaaya 








































vil, hanta bhagna). These are royal tricks. Compare the so 

incoberent advice of 12,140.17, ajalim éapatham  santoam 

padavandanam, airuprapatanam edi’ea artaryam bhiitim iechata, 

the v.1, abrumdrjanam and praxamya dirasd adel. To touch 

with hand ” is customary when one comes as a guest, though so 

rank may determine this. When Rama visits Yudhisthira, “ all 1080 

and saluted Rima and Y. touched R.'s hand with his own hand,” 

abhyautdayan .... tom kare pasparia pinind (5.187.22), é 
When two courteous wrestlers meet before actually embracing, 

samaélinya, limb to limb, they “seize each other's hands and make 

obeisance ” to each other, Auraprahanapiiream tu krted pikdabhivane 

danam (223.11 ; in 4.22.58 the sanilea is without this preliminary 

courtesy). A voiceless applause, called “ speaking by hand ", i 

‘equivalent of our hand: clapping, w i 

‘&® more oF less artificial 


ign of anger or 
of an angry wotan (3,278.41), One 


he receives the salute 
of joined hands, raised on all sides, by bringing out (clevatig 2) fom 
time to time his right am", daksinam dakyinah 
weablujam tad... Saiksam 
sarvato didah (6.97.28 
The expression daksinam 
rule as that of 12,193.20 : 
rites, kriypathe, and in study 
hand.” In wrath one seizes the left hand, R. $57.16. 


Ta most ofthe scenes of greeting and parting, words are exchanged 
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as well as these unvoiced salutations, But Krsua's visit to Pythit is 
pathetic in its simplicity, When he ealled upon her, his paternal 
aunt, pitysvasy, “'she began to lament, putting her arm about his neck, 
remembering her children,” kagthe grhited (5.90.1 £.), even before ho 
‘was kylatithya, that is, had received the rites of hospitality. The parting 
benediction of 5,126,12-16 gives a good picture of the courtesies of 
royal life, It is addressed to one going to see the king: “May the 
ing receive thee with his two hands as thou greetest him with thy 
head, abhividayamdnam team firasd; may the righteous (king) put 
around thy shoulder his right arm marked with standard, hook, and 
banner, deajdikusapatdhinkam, and as thou sittest beside him may 
he stroke thy back, prstham to payind parimarjatu, with his hand 
ornamented with rings and dyed red on palm and fingers, and when 
saluted by the king’s brothers do thou, kissing their heads, greet them 
with affection,” meindhni tan samupiighriya premya'bhivada, 

When Duryodhana is exhorted to go and grect Yudhijthira, he 
is told to “embrace him with both hands”, after greoting him ; then 
tho king, ‘out of goodness of heart shall seize thee with both hands" 
(prigeaja; pratigrhyitu, 5.188.14 £.). Apropos of the embrace, it is 
somewhat remarkable that whon a herald is sent to give a belligerent: 
but courtly messago (5.80.14 and 35 £.), he is told to touch with the 
hand the foet "of this and that man, to make kindly inquiries as to the 
welfare of each member of the family visited, to give special messagen 
to tho servants, to salute the old Iadies and other ladies, saying ** aro 
‘you blameless in conduct, do you behave properly toward your 
fathers-in-law 2 ” and finally to embrace the girls, kanyith svajethih, 
‘asking after their health and wishing them handsome husbands, 
jewellery, eto. The herald’s farewell is here couched in stereotyped 
form: dmantraye tim, naradevadeva, gacchimy ham Piylave, 
ast t'stu, to which the " god of the gods of men replies, anujiatah 

. » seasli gaccha, and, in response to a hint given by the herald that 
the king and his brothers should look with “kindly eye” on the 
message he has been forced to deliver (diam sukham wah, siumyena 
indi paiyata caksusi nypah), the King says na nah smarasy apriyam 
jiitu, videan, An eye that is not kindly, is dangerous, 
for in 3.263.35 we read: Vasudewaparayanah kruddhis te nirdaheyur 
‘sii tuldrasmim iva’ nalah, and just before (32), ma'smdn adhakyur dreteai’- 
ta Pandavih kritracakguyé, Consuming wrath was believed in literally, 
and it will be remembered that Gandhiri’s anger burned Yudhisthira’s 
toe, A preceding passage also illustrates the politeness of special 
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inquiry as to the health of every member of the guests 
the host has stated that he himself is in good health: 
Lam very glad to see you and know you are well. Tam very: 
asare my brothers. And how are all the family ? are they free 
illness and pain ? ” (Laced ete "py arogah (and avyalikal, 523.6 
But before passing on to the conventional verbal salu 
already illustrated by the svigaiam, priydmahe te a 
‘vast, and kuéalam of these scenes, there are still a few remarks 
concerning the feet. The deep bow of respect ends with “falling 
hhead at the feet” of the respected person, in 3.217.7, for 
of parents, But to be “at one's feet” may imply: more, y 
is requested to let Arjuna be “at hor feet, that is, be her 
ihe ie adya prapadyatam, but Arjuna, fll of gurupaa, says fo 
abhivadaye twin sirasd presyas te “ham upasthitah, gaccha 
Prapanno smi padiute, as thy slave I greet thee with my head, 
toa hime métreat pijya (3.45.13 and 46.20 and 47). A saint will : 
Put Vispn’s feet on his head (3.188.133; ef, 2044). Vignu himself 
says that “ priests and one’s own feet should be revered” as a daily — 
Tite (13.126.3, nity ‘bhivadya viprendra, Dhukted, pada tathi'tmanab). 
‘To “ see the feet" is to get audience (ef. padamatan). Thus: “Sire, 
‘Vidura has arrived and wishes to see thy feet. ‘Tell me ‘what he is todo,” 
drastum iechati te padau, kim karte prasadhi mam (5.33.4; the king 
eplie that he is *‘not indisposed to see him, expressed by asya 
n@kalpo jatu darsane, ibid. 5). Peculiar situation, in view of the 
characters, is revealed by Sufjaya’s report as to his visit on 
nd Arjuna: “I saw K's feet on Avs lap and As feet held up from 
the foot-stool, padapitha, in the |; of Krsna and Satyabhima ” 
(the heroes were both drunk, madhndsavakyibau, 5.59.5 and 7. 
The armed soldier, who acts/as warden af the Palace door, on 
visitor, first “ bows with the head”, and then *on his 
i » Janubhydin, bhatale sthitah sirasd wan 
earam (7.82.31) 
ly to the later epic. ‘Thus 
urase’va pranamase, 
ie) on thy chest ; with 
it were,” 

























prostration seems to belong ont 
to Samaiija (12. 7.3): 

“thou bowest as if (pron 
‘crossest (life's river), as i 












‘pnuyal lakyyam, “may A. not attain his object by putting his foot 
on thy head ” (7.75.15). “ Kicking the head ” of a decapitated enemy 
(K. 7.77.21, padbhyim pramathita’si team) is a varied reading adding, 
to Subhadra’s anticipated pleasure; the B text has “you shall hear 
that his head has been taken off and east out". To touch with the 
left foot aggravates an insult, as Bhima touched Duryodhana ndmena 
pada (9.59.5 ; also R. 5.26.8). Compare, as to the left, 2.71.12: 
Dréupadyih preksamanayah savyam Grwn adaréayat, and 16:3.20, 
nirdidann iva sd’vajhdm tadd savyena pining, “indicating disrespect 
by pointing with the left hand.” ‘To be on tip-toe is to be eager: 
agrapidasthitam co’mam viddhi rajan vadhitjanam, “Know that all 
the women-folk are eager to go” (15.22.17). Finally, foot-washing, 
though performed as worship hy a devotes, is ordinarily sign of 
servitude: na kuryim padadhdeanam, says Damayanti (3.65.68). 
It is also for that reason a sign of defeat, like eating grass, so that 
Sudhanvan grants Virocana his life only on condition that the latter, 
‘in the presence of the girl (who made the trouble) shall wash Ss 
feet,” pidapraksalayay kuryit kumaryih samnidhdu mama (6.35.8). 
The whole subject of the silent salutation given by bowing is 
brusquely disposed of by Duryodhana, when he refuses to bow to the 
king. He says that for himself he is willing to bow to Law and to the 
priests, but as to bowing to a mere man (such as a king), he will not; 
citing in defence of this view an old warrior-precept: “One should. 
strive upwards and not bend downwards ; manliness is in up-striving 
alone.” Up-striving is exertion and the meaning is merely that one 
should not bow to misfortune but meet it bravely, though the angry 
prince chooses to take it in the sense that a brave man should not bow 
to-a king (udyacched ev na named wdyamo hy eva paurusam, 5.127.19). 
‘There is also an equally futile discussion of the use of the word ** thou”, 
which may be mentioned here before turning to verbal courtesies. 
It seems that the theory of “ thou” being an insult is well established, 
as a theory, sinee it is referrted to more than once, although in practice 
the two methods of addressing a superior (only superiors are involved 
in the discussion) are used interchangeably and even the same sentence 
confuses the two. But on one occasion the ever-ficry Bhima said he 
would kill his brother the king and when he repented immediately 
afterwards he found himself in a dilemma, If he killed Yudhisthira 




















A The washing of the feet (of priests) ia as eligiously fruitful as is the gift of 
cow; ‘it pleases tho Manes, as tho word * welcome” pleases Agni, and a seat for 
{guest pleases Indra, and ax food given the guest pluses Prajipati ” (3.200.06 £). 
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he would sin and if he broke his word he would sin, 
‘suggested to him that by calling his brother “ thon ", i 
“your honour”, he would escape from his dilemma, 
is equivalent, being an insult, to slaying, without its pr 
advantage, It is (it is argued) an Atharvan Sruti that 
equal to killing, eadha, when applied to a superior (guru: 
70.51). This precept, guri 





int which makes the use of the proper name, as well a t 
“thou”, applied to superiors, a misdemeanour rather than a 
insult, But: examples given in this paper will show that 
Precept rather than an observance, Compare, for a good 
R, 8. Riimo'ham ami bhagavan bhavantam drastum 
mi‘ bhivida, aud ibid. 86, Dhawin guechatu, igantarya teaya 
ev'déramam mama, “ may your honour go and do thou return 
my asylum (varied readings change toom in tho first sentence 
and substitute,fortewya ta... . mama, the words en tedps 
Inan earlier scene than that above, Bhima uses the second spermp 
Without using the word fam) along with Ghavat, while Yud 
vies (tam (va tod via, as contrasted with Bhtma’y Ki 
dubkhesu paritapyase, bhavato'navadhanena, why sufferest 
because of your honour’s recklessness,” 3.38.6 f, and 34.2), 
isnot really tabooed. Compare 5.23.3 f., whe messenger says to: 
King: distyd rijane twim arogum prapasye ; gives his master’a 
in the words: andmayam prechati todnl 
reply: anamayam prat 
Ritu scchiimi deva wim ; ie 
189 ; on the ace., see below), 
‘The verbal greeting is usually an inquiry as to health, Manu 
Savarna met each other and “made mutual inquitien an 'to 


















). either with 
animayan or kutalam, sometimes with both, ns both are also parting 
benedicti 


wwell to Karna is andmayam svasti ca 
‘ot in conformity with legal prescription 

that andmayam is a greeting used 
‘uialam addressed to a priest, while 









‘3 Grogyapiirvayy 

general, andidhavyatisah subhah, “here is hoping you will not become 
1 widow,” is spoken of as a casual morning greeting (perhaps with 
tragic irony, as Savitel, soon widowed, receives it, 3.296.12). Toa king, 
special greetings with hopes of long life and victory are of course 
conventional: Arto jayadigah (1.1403); jayitbioah prayjya (1149.14) ; 
Gsirbhir jayayultabhie Gnarous tam (Ramana, 3.201,2); distyd jayast 
Jatriin, bhava nas toam mahdrajan rije’ha saradayn Satam (notice team, 
12.88.11); jieutu dharmitma raja, “long, live our noble king” (Re 
2.6.24), ete, His uninvited guests groot Jarisandha with seasty astw 
‘udalamn rjjan, and he politely welcomes them with evdgatay vo'sti = « 
Gayitdm (2.21,32-9). Moro emphatic is susoigatam te'ste (1.7621). 
Droow visit Rima and touches with his head the foot of Rama, 
bowing to the ground, dirasd bhumiu piildu ofi’ea’bhyavtdayat, as 
well ns giving his own name and lineage, and Rima says svigatam 
te...» yd icolat wadasea me, without the roundabout wpprosch 
to be expected (both uso tho second pervon hore, 1.190.061.) Aw 
farewell, stnuti fe'stu appears in 1.1854, and in 2.14 it is assoointed 
with a phrase which is more conventional than it appears, Aytam ev 
teayd saroam, seasti gaccha, addressed to Maya, on ‘the completion of 
his work; but the identical phrase ocours again when Hanurnat is 
biddon farewell by Bhima, who accepts an offer to do something for 
him as done: ‘I accept it as if done for mo; farewell,” krlam eva 
teayi varcam mama. . . svastite’stu . . . hiimayo* tei (I beg of you) 
prasida me (8.161.13), One thus accosted goes “ with a benediction ”, 
\yinah (2.89.9), as contrasted with swigatendrcitas (laya, 
‘nukhasinas sukhasindm smitapiiream waco'bravit, 3.45.5). As a slight 
change in form sukhigatam interchanges with swigatam as" weleome”, 
and "au rovoir” is often said to the departing guest, gaccha te'stu 
bivak panthah, dighram dgamanam kurw (RG. 6.82.62 wnd 70); punar 
draksyaioah (Mbh, 5.16.15); svasti vo'stu dioah panthilh, drakgyami 
punarigatén, a pleasant journey! I shall look forward to seeing 
you again” (K, 4.5.86); agadam vo'stu, bhadram v0, drayid’smi 
punardgalan ... seasti prjpnuhi . . . Gprsto'sivha . . . svasth 
‘pripnuhi (2.78.21 £.; of. 2.8.1 dpreche todim gamisyiim’, punar egydint 
‘a'py aham, “ good-bye, I'm going, but 1 shall return”); tat swasti 

1 Probably, like dpreche fem (below), “ I beg your permission to go, be gracious,” 
« conventional good-bye. 




































378 , WASITBURN HOPRINS— 
‘vost yasyimi svagrham (7.74.5), Besides such more or less ste pe 
ares most frequent of which are ciram jiva, sukht bhava, 
kusalam pitaram brihi, soasti te'stu, svigatam te’stu, vardhasva 
7.103.8 as greeting ; of. distyi vardhdmake, diya vardhase, 8. 

seusti prdpnuhi gamyatim ("you may go,” 8.149.40) ; sivas teldhe 
and avighnam (arisfam) gaecha panthinam (R, 540.24 and 8.8.11) 
there are the occasional ** good-morning " and “ good-night ” 

tions ; sukhona vyajant vyusld . . . kaceij jRdndni sured 3 
tava, “I hope you passod a pleasant night and your mind is clear’ 
(7.88.2), both clauses being formulaic (12.45.17, «ukhena te nits kacoid 
‘ypu, kaceij jRdndni, eto.); seapa sukham or oupyaton . . . Bhadl 

te (7.19.6); viéramasea team avyagrah svapa ce'mdm nikon suka, 
“rest in peace and sleep well this night.” (10.412), Of. R, 2.89. 

But coremonious benedictions are in order when inary 
events tako place ; one might almost say, extraordinary benediction’, 
‘An example or two will illustrate this phase of hyporbole, A traveller 
is going across the Ganges and into the mountains. ‘The Oooidental 
“goodbye and good luck” appears thus expanded (aut te Varupo 
raj Yamaé ca samitanjayah, otc., 8.199.14 1): May king Varuna 
and Yama, winner of eonflcts (an odd epithet), and Ganges and Jumna 
and the mountains give you weal, and the Maruts and Agvins and 
streams and lakes ; weal to you on the part of gods and demons and 
Vasus; © Ganges, daughter of the mountains, shopherd him, 
gopiyane'nam, and give thy protection to this king who is about to 
enetrate into the mountains " (pravivikgato'sya éaildn mah chdilanute 
nrparya) ; to which is cannily added to the traveller, 
yourself," yatio bhavasra, A benediction for hero going into battle 
(7.94.41 £.) begins with invoking protection from Brahman and. proceeds 
with a long lst of potential aiders in a rather curious medley, namely, 
Priests, the best serpents, sarirpas, royal sages (enumerated by name, 
Yayati and others, acting as protecting saints), “creatures with one 
foot, those with many feet and those with no fest,” apdakus, Svahi 
and Svadhi and Sact (svasti kureantu te sada); Laksmis, Arundhati, 
Asita Devala, Viévamitra, Angiras, Vasisth», Kaéyapa, Dhitr, Vidh- 
ty lokefa, the Directions and their lords, digiévardh, the six-faced 
Kirtikeya, Vivasvat, the four elephants of the quatters, earth, sky, 
and planets, and finally the great serpent that supports the earth, 
adhautid dharani yo sau sada dhdrayate nrpa begat ca pannagadrethah 
seoati tubhyam proyacchatu. Tn the opening clause, K. has (harois 
vanti te) Brahma, sons kurvantu brahmayah ; 0. $449, Brahma, 






















‘HINDU SALUTATIONS 379 


Brahnd et'pi dvijdtayah ; and B., Brakma, Brahma (sic) o@'pi dvi- 
jitayas (also tava for te after seasti kurvontu). 

Such blessings, however, though formal are casual and flexible, 
‘The ritual connected with the reception of a guest, on the other hand, 
is rigid and of almost religious significance. It was stereotyped at a 
very early period in a verse that is preserved completo in the pic 
and in mutilated prose (obviously reduced from verse and still half- 
metrical) in the legal Stitras, thus: trndni Dhiimir wdakaye wk entwrtht 
ca sunrta, in both Manu and epic, with a varied reading, without 
difference of meaning, following, thus, in Manu, etdny api aati geh 
no'cchidyante hadélcana (3.101); in the epic, satiim etdni geheyu no'cchi- 
dyonte kudécana (6.30,34);, in Vas., with the verse (though not marked 
fas such by Bahler) still apparent, ¢ruabhimy-agny-udakavdk sunt’ 
nasty aatdm gphe no'echidyante kaddeana (Vas. Dh, 13.61); in Apast,, 
[abhave, scil. annasya bhiimir wlakam tyydini kalyiit wig iti, tat wit 
aato'gire na kgiyante hadéoana (Ap. 2.4.14, where Bibler keeps abhdve 
as part of a corrupt vs. and reads frnd); in Gaut,, mervly tryodaka- 
bhamisvigatam (Gant. 5.85), with the addition of aniatap, that is, 
the welcome” should be given, if nothing more. ‘The legal distinction 
‘of quests according to caste, learning, nnd virtue, and of foods to be 
tgiven of different quality according to the guest, the generous epic 
ignores, both in the verse cited above nnd in what follows, where the 
same vorse is repented, in 3,2,54, with this addition : “To the suffering 
should be given a couch ; to him weary with standing, a seat ; to the 
thirsty, water; to the hungry, food ; (to the guest) ono should give 
‘an eye, give his mind, give kind words, rise up and give a seat; this 
is the eternal law; arise and approach the guest and honour him 
necording to rule " (caksur dadyan mano day, ete,, 3.2.55-0). 

‘So much for the Iaw and the general epic rule, ‘The epic scenes 
show how strictly the rule is followed, alwa it and generally 
jin detail, An adventurer stumbles on a palace in the northern 
‘mountains and calls out “et the people here know that a guest has 
come", atithim samanupriptam abhijanantu yetra vai. Out come 
seven fair maidens (‘< whichever he looked at, stole away his mind") 
and said “Enter, my lord", He went in and found an old woman 
there to whom he said stusti and she rose up and said "* Take a seat”, 
afterwards offering him more, So when Dusyanta callsat the hermitage 
‘and cries in a loud voice, “Who is here?” Sakuntal, “sweetly 
speaking, kindly smiling,” madurabhdyini edruhdving, appears and says 
swigaiam te and welcomes him with a seat, water for the fect, and the 




















































arghya (honey-mixture), and inquires after his health, m 
‘hutalam ca paprocche, and, smiling a litte, said kim ryan, 
“what may I do for you?” He replies ““T have come to wait upon, 
wpasitum, Kanva, Who art thou and whose (daughter)? Twi to 
Amow thee” (1.71418). With ieckami tim aham jnatum, ef. 
same trim above, as contrasted with Damayanti's jRitum ia 
(Nala 3.20) and fem jidtum in 9.188.135, 139, R.G. 9.29.84, 
Instead of water alone, the weary guest may be presented 
water and also with butter for his feet, padodakam and 
as well as a light, food, and a resting-place, together with a shampoo 
(in its literal sense of rubbing), which is, in fact, said to be a m 
acceptable attention than the gift of a cow, which was also an ew 
form of gift toa guest, Noone ever slays.a cow fora guest (as go 
in law or in epic narrative, though beef-eating is not unknown. | 
the tradition of giving « cow to « guest has survived and 
Besture is still made, so that when Bhisma hears that Rama has 
entered his territory, he goes to meet him with a retinue of p 
headed by a cow (gam puraskytya, 5.178,26), which Rima (Jima- 
ngnya) accepts as an expression of honour or worship, pid. 
Salya visited the Pandus and“ accepted pidyam, arghyam, and a cow! 
(6.8.20), with tho customary kulalom (sid twice). Even Tndea as 
host, after the guest Agastya has said distyi vai vardhate bhavdin, 
mays Welcome, Tam pleased to see you ; nccept.water for the fet and 
for rinsing the mouth, » cow and the arghyam””(pddyam aeamaniyam 
6a gdm arghyam oa praticcha me, 5.174). ‘The shampoo, which goes 
with the padaghyta in the passage above (3.200.23 and 25), is called 
silrasanwdhana and does not necessarily imply the uso of water OF 


butter; most of the passages indeed exclude ny meaning save that 
of a gentle rubbing of the f 


vet or legs, as when, for example, the 
servitude of Devayini's rival is manifested by the Pidasamothana 
she gives her mistress 


(181.7), ‘The iritable ascetic Cyavana demands 
this attention from the king and queen, who are his um 











































(pregrhya Bhrigiram pilyom nyavedaya, Karayion doa friyah), But 
Cyavana said samethitaryau me piddu, and then the king and queen 
tubbed him (13.52.14 and 31), 


Something must always be offered to ‘4 guest, “ There is nothing 
‘om than to say T have nothing. One who goes away thas di 














appointed, hatiéah, destroys the family” (5,110.9). Especially is this 
true if the guest be a poor man ; it is better to give to the poor than to 
those who are well-off 

Srotriyiya daridriya grhasthaya “gnihotrine 

‘putradarabhibhitiya tatha hy anupakirine 

coam viddhesu ditavyé na sampddhegu, Bharata (3,200.27). 

If this passage be compared with Hit, 1,10, aridran bhara, Kaunteya, 
ind prayacche'évare dhanam . . . détaryam iti yad dinam diyate 
‘nupakirine, whore Kaunteya alone suggests the epio, it will be seen 
that it is a reflex from the Mbh., which is probably the dharmadfstra. 
from which this group of Hit, verses is ostensibly cited, The first of 
these has Pindunandana, whereas Kiuravanandana appears in the 
opie verse advocating the same pity for others (13.116.20); then 
Hit. prand yatha’tmano'bhigt@: bhatnam api te tathd is identical with 
530.72; and Hit, pratyikhyine oa dine ca. « » dlmiupamyena 
purusah pramiyam adhigaccati is identical with 13.1188-0; not 
to speak of Hit, na samdayam andrukye boing identical with 1,140.73, 
in the earlior part of this samo Hit, seotion, and ijyidhyayanaddndn’ 
identionl with 6.85.66 f. This by the way ; but it suggests that the 
expression anyavmad granthad akrya lkhyate, in the Hit, prolude, 
rofers to Mbh. 

References, by way of similes, to the guent-law merely indioato ite 
universality, adding nothing new > “like guesta delighted getting: to 
‘a hospitable house," atitheyam grham priipya (7,110.28 f,) “stil 
he welcomed his foes, as ono recvives guests with water and a seat” 
(7.110.283 and 24), ‘The “‘hest food” is to be offered a guest after 
the foot-water and rinsing-water, which follow the #ngatam te?stu 
(the verb is often omitted) ; but probably this is in tho caso of a very 
respected guest only, as in 3.260.14, which of course usually means « 
priest, who is called “the guest of all creatures", sareabhdtandim 
atithih (18.63.22, an expression used also of Agni, 9:315,66) and 
prastagrabhuk, especially in tho didactic passages devoted to the 
tft: of food to priests, where "food is (said to be) life, all depends 
on food”, and the giver of food, as life, to a priest receives eternal life 
as his reward (Anus. ibid.). Elsewhere it is said that a priest by 
caste, even if not by occupation, should still be treated “as a dear 
guest ", although he may really be living an evil life, and be unchaste, 
fa thiof, a cruel mon, a drinker, a causer of miscarriage, a seller of the 
‘Veda, drutivikrayakah, or be by profession an arrow-maker oF a 
physician, Moreover a guest of the third estate should be cared for 

































by one’s servants. If the guest isa sadhu, the m te 
dow, offer a seat, pitha, dsana, bring water, and 
washed ; and then ask about the guest's 
ddone so, speak of his own state of healt 
comes the offer of refreshments and of a cow, whiok 


accept. The youthful householder, 
is told that his li 






follow behind him (instructions in 5.38.1 f,, the same 

and Manu 2,20). Much stress is Inid on the ising. 
devotion and love, Arjuna never neglected to rise in 
Kana, offering him a seat; 

(tll told to do 50, bhaktya premnd ou . . . wa ofsane 
vyndadhit (7.803 £.), But if the guest be the superior 
on his inferior, them it in tho guest who aay “take a goat! 
(246.91, distydvardhavidsyatdo is said by the quest af 
and dsana are offered). The formula of departure is a 
guminyn’ (pijito'omi, ibid, repeated in YT as seas fag 
to which in this case the host responds bya 


the upasangraha or touching of the feet offered to a 
pasamarhya pitdmaham atha’bra 
Manu 2,72 










Parents waiting within 

welcome, eigatam (vipram) areayim 
compliment, asks if all ia well at home wit 
allare in good health. ‘They reply 

honour had a comfortal 
(kaccit twam api avighnena sampripto 
Tho reading of K. adds sulham to B, 
wim, which is 


of scented or sweotened water (9.188.48); 

attentions are probably to be und; 

permit. The farewell in RG, 
A few ejaculations serve as 
+++ dvijin déivatani 





(* good 1”) answers to bravo |, a general shout of approval in battle. 
Also there are some universal salutations, which are found out 

India and need only be mentioned here, such as the dyusiim abkinan- 
danam or greeting to those who are ill (expressing the hope of recovery), 
with which are joined “a blessing in the ease of those who have sneezed” — 
gute or kqutdndm abhinandanam, which the commentator says is in 
the form da’am jtva, “live a hundred " (years), and a" Inck-bringing ” 


expression used when one has been shaved, which is quaint if not 
unique, dmasrukarmani (samprapte) mangalyam (13.163.52 and 12.198, 
23, which latter adds “on bathing and eating also one should use the 

i the “long life to you" formula, which, 
in epic phrase and clsewhere, is dyuymdn bhava). ‘The same passage in 
Santi mays that priests should be greeted “evening and morning. 
and “one should ask about health every time one meets another 
darhane dardane nityam subhapraénam udaharet (ibid. 19). As well 
known, Buddhn objected to the superstition involved in a blessing 
upon sneozing, which only shows that it was a common practice in 
natin, as it was in Persia (SBE, 24.265, etc.), Compare on this point, 
Cullavaggn, 5.38 (a dukkata), the Contemporary Review, May, 1881, 
and Proceed, Am. Or. Soe, May, 1885, 


Nore: With kroled bahi(n) pragrhya, of R. 9.61.2, prakrudya 
pragrhya Dhujau and ibid, 3.18.24, In R, 246.27 and 62.12 the 
Commentator understands an asfdiigaprandma, but the suppliant 
merely falls or kneols, with the usual dirasd yice of R. 4.10.10 ; 26, 205 
G.5.89.21, eto. An unusual farowell is * go to holl,” narakam gaccha, 















Sind nach dem Sankhya-Lehrer Paricasikha die 
Purusas yon Atomgrésse ? 


‘Von Hermann Jaconr 


[it Yosubhigyn mu i, 90 Sadet sich cin anonymes Zitat, das nach, 
‘Vacaspatimisra von Pancaéikha stammt : (yatré’dam wktam): 
1, tam anumdtram Gtminam anuvidyd’smi’ty evam tivat samprajanite, 
Garbe hat in seinem Beitrag zum Fesigruss an Rudolf von Roth 
(Stuttgart, 1893) ,, Pancafikha und seine Fragmente folgender- 
massen ibersotzt : ,, Wenn er dieses atomgrosse (anu-mdtra) Selbst 
cerkannt hat, so ist er sich dessen bewusst, was es heisst , Ich bin * 
und er bemerkt daz Me Lehrer von Iévarakrgpa (8, Kirikit 
10, 11) an erklaren den Atman (ie. purvga) fiir alldurchdringend, 
allgegenwirrtig, unendlich gross (vibhu, vydpaka, paramna-mahant), 
‘und es wird yon ihnen geradezu gegen die Theorie, dass die Seele ein 
Atom sei, polemisiert, Hierin (i.e. in Panoasikha’s Lehre) ist cin 
offenbaror Einfluss der Vedinta-Philosophio suf das Sinkhya mu 
erkennen,"* Der Ansicht: Garbe’s stimmt A. B. Keith (The Sdmkhya 
System, p. 43) vollkommen bei. J. H. Woods im Yoga-Syutem of 
Patanjali, p. TA, note, scheint Bedenken gegen Garbe's Deutung des 
Fragments zu haben, Ex sagt: ,, might it not however refer to a 
particular state only of the self 2 Da der puruja keine verschiedenen 
Zustiinde haben kann, 0 echeint Woods unter ,,self nicht den 
‘puruga, sondern das antahkaramam verstanden zu haben, Er war, 
wie sich zeigen wird, der Wahrheit auf der Spur, 

‘Wenn man sich nimlich Pancafikha’s Ausspruch im Geiste des 
Sinkhya fiberlegt, #0 leuchtet ein, dass er mit seinem dtman nicht 
den puruga gemeint haben kénne.t Denn das Ichbewusstsein berubt 
auf dem ahamkara und wird nicht durch die Erkenntnis des puruga 
(imasaksathira) oder cin Nachdenken iber ihn (anuvidya = 
anuointya, Vicaspati), erzeugt. Durch letateres kénnte allenfalls 
die sattoapurusényatikhyati, die Ursache des kaivalya, zustande 
Kommen; jedoch wird dadurch das Ichbewusstsein endgiltig 
aufgehoben.—Wie ausdriicklich, worauf mich Prof. 0. Schrader 
aufmerksam macht, in Kir, 64 gesagt wird: evam tattedbhydsin 
‘nd? ami, na me, nd *ham’ ity apariéesam | aviparyayid viéuddham 
kevalam wtpadyate jndnam|\—Die Exérterung von anumdtra stelle ich 
vorliufig zuriick, 

2 Vieaspatierklist hier atmanom mit ahambirdopadam, 



















Die Richtigkeit unserer theoretischen ‘Uberlegung. wi 
die Erwigung des Zusammenhangs, in dem Pancasikha’s , 
im Yogabhisya erscheint, vollends bestitigt, Es sei vo 
cerinnert, dass im Yoga es nicht drei a : 

und manas gibt, sondern nur eins, 
Funktionen jencr jo nach der 
oder Bhisya bald) buddhi 
kommt im Sttra nicht vor, 
unbekannt ist. Asi, 





itrige Vorstelung, dass er ein selbstiindiges Teh sei, Ea 

yun im Bhisya zu i, $6, um eine echte Yogulehre, zu deren aachl 
Verstiindnis uns Vicaspati's Erkliirungen verhelfen, Doch auch 
wenden sum Teil Sinkhya-Termini statt dor dem Yoga angen 
febraucht. Dee Yogin soll sein oitta in dem am; 
lokalisieren, der sich beim Ausatmen (recaka) aufwiirts wendet, 


verharrend, wird das eitta von der Vorstellung des Glanzes von Sonne, 
Mond, Sternen oder Edelsteinen exfllt, d.h, es wandelt sich in der 
Form je des einen oder ande 


selbigt (samapanna) mit der t es wie div glatte Ober 
Ache des Ozeans, rug, unendlich, ex int aamidémdina Za dieser 






Parallelisieren kénnte, so kann 
‘it asmitdmdtra, dem damit vercinselbigten ota, nur den innere Sinn, 
das manas, das aus dem ahamkiira hervorgegangen ist, auf eine Linie 
festellt werden. Zur Funktion den innoren Sines gehéten die Vor 
stellungen, Hier handelt es sich aber um eine ‘Vorstellung ohne jeden, 


objektiven Inhalt (wie Glanz der Sonne ete). Die allgemeinste 
Vorstellung, die tiber allen i i is 












des Sinkhya, dem ,, asm findet 
‘mitra. Pancasikha meint also 






‘tdas Bhigya cine Parallele zum asmita- 
das manas mit dem anumddra dma, 


Lo, snamnie Abhundtang », Uber das urapetnglche Yoguystem“: $Paw, 
 P. 887. 





PASCAMIRHA UND DIE PURUSAS 


Das manas wird nimlich ausdriicklich im Sinkhya Sitra, ii, 14, ala 
aquparimiya bezeichnet (anuparimayam tat, kytiéruteh). Zwar ist 
dem Sinkhya die Atomistik fremd, aber die Vorstellung von paramiiyit 
und paramamahat ist Sinkhya- und Yoga-Autoren geliufig, 50 
spricht Gaudapada zu Kar, 7 und 22 anstandslos von paramdqus, und 
im Yogasitra, i, 40, worden paramdnu und paramamahat nebeneinander 
genannt. Allerdings gilt im Sinkhya Stitra anu (= paramdyu) nicht 
als unteilbar: na nirbhigateam, tadyogtd ghafédivat, v, 71. Anirud- 
dha boruft sich, zu dieser Stelle, darauf, dass auch die Atome aus 
Toilen bestehon : gafkena yugapad yogat® paramiyiindmn sabhiga- 
teasiddhih, Also konnte Pancasikha das manas mit ayumdtea dma 
bezeichnen, Wahrschoinlich gebraucht er die Bezeichnung ayumitra 
Gta fir das manas im Gegensaty ur buddhi als dem mahdn dima, 
Denn dass der Name Makin, maso,, aus makin amd entstanden oder 
dazu au erginzen ist, steht wohl fest: dio Boznichnung mahin dtm 
im Sine der buddhi des Sinkhya ist mehrfach belegt im Mahabharata, 
xiv, 40, 1ff, 

Nach unserer Erklirung des fraglichon Ausspruches Pancadikha’s 
arf man sich auf ihn nicht daftir borufon, dass auch im Sinkhya die 
Soclen als unendlich klein angesehen worden seion, An sich wire das 
nicht unméglich, jedenfalls wire os verstindlicher als Tévarakryna’s 
Lehre und die aller folgenden Sinkhyalchrer, dass alle puruyas 
tunendlich gross (eibhu) seien, So sagt auch A, B. Keith an der oben 
genannten Stelle: ,, it is clear that with an infinity of spirits the 
doctrine of their infinite extent is difficult. Wenn er aber diese Lebre 
fir cin Anzeichen von Vedinta-Kinfluss halten méchte, so ist mir dies 
nicht wahrscheinlich, Denn im Vediinta ist die Seele zwar unendlich 
gross (vibhu), insofern sie identiach mit brabma ist (Sankara 2 BS., 
ii, 3, 29); ea gibt aber nicht wnendlich viele Seclen von unend- 
licher Ausdehnung, die zugleich denselben Raum cinnihmen. Dagegen 
stimmt die Lehre des Sinkhya genau tiberein mit der des Vaisegika, 
wonach der dtmvin (wie der dkitia) unendlich gross ist, woil et mit 
allen materiellen Dingen in Verbindung steht (vibhavit 

Da nimlich das adysta (dharma und adharma) eine Kigenschatt 
des diman ist, so kinnte es nicht in fusseron Dingen eine Tatigkeit 
hervorrufen,? wenn der dma nicht mit ihnen in Verbindung stinde, 

1 Die volleadige ilo Iautet suena yupupad yogi parumipob xian. 
‘Aus Vasubandh's VimdatikS, x, 12. Siche Nyiyaviritika, p. 921, 

* VD, tie havin mahan atin, tthd' tm 


2 Vel, PD. v3 213,17, Por die Erklirung vou Naturvorgingen wird vom 
‘Vailesika adryfa vielfach in Anapruch genommen. 




















PASCASIKHA UND DIE 


oder mit anderen Worten bis zu allen Dingen reich 
‘umfasste. Nun lehrte aber das Vaisesika,? dass es vi 
Somit ergab sich durch Systemzwang die ungeh he 
dass alle die zabllosen Seelen den ganzen Raum ex 


taucht m sein. Zeit“ und ,, Raum * 

Sinkhya auch noch nicht nach dessen Pringipien 
spit versuchte man, diese Licke im System aus 
auch die Frage nach der Grosse der Seelen zuerst von d 
crOrtert und dann erst yon den Sinkhyas samt ihrer 
‘Vaigegika iibernommen worden sein, 








Note sur l'inseription Andhra de China 
By G. Jovveau-Dusreum 
TT SGRIEEION 22) asses d'une importance extréme pour 
Vhistoire du pays des Andhras et dela dynastie des Sitavahanas. 
Cette inscription se trouve au Musée de Madras ; mais d’oi vient-lle ? 
—de China, 

‘Je crois que personne n’a eu jusqu’a présent la curiosité de chercher 
China sur une carte, Ce serait inutile: China n’existe pas. 

‘Au Musée de Madras, on ne posséde aucun renseignement, ot Ja 
pierre est présentée comme venant de China. 

Dans Epigraphia Indiea, vol. i, page 99, Bibler, éditant cette 
inscription de Gotamfputa Siriyaiia Satakani écrivait 

“<The subjoined inscription is incised on a stone, which was 
originally found on the sea-shore, south of the Krishna river close to 
the village of China in the Kistna district, and is now deposited in the 
Madras Museum.” 

‘Les indications “near the sea” et ‘south of the Kistna river 
sont tras vagues. 

Jai done fait des recherches dans des publications datant de 
Vépoque de la découverte de cette pierre. Il n'est pas doutenx 
@aprés ces documents que le nom du village ne doive étre Gerit = 
Chinn Ganjim, 

Voici ces textes : 

ist of the Antiquarian Remains in the Presidency of Madras, by 
Robert Sewell, vol. i, Madras, 1882, pages 82 et 83 = 

“Chinna Gaiizim.—24 miles south-west of Bapatla, A salt 
station. Part of an inscribed marble from a Buddhist tope was lately 
found here (see Kollitippa).”" 

“ Kollitippa—20 miles south-west of Bapatla, a piece of high 
ground between Kadavakuduru and Chinna Gaizim, east of the 
Kadavakuduru swamp, and to the west of the old coast road. Here 
was lately found half of an inscribed marble, presumably from the 
Buddhist Tope at Amarivati, The inscription is in the Amarivatt 
character and is in Pali. ‘The other portion of the inscription was 
found lying near a temple in the village of China Gaiizam.” 

A Manuel of the Krishna District, by Gordon Mackenzie, Madras, 
1883, page 206 : 

“ Rragments of stone with Buddhist carvings and Pili inscriptions 











lie near Chinna Ganzim and in the Kollit 
is Motupalle, now an 
port where Marco 
used as a landing place for stores { 
French troops at Guntar a hundred years ago.” 

From Mr. A. Rea, MR.AS,, First Assistant to the: 
Archeological Survey of India, dated Camp, Amaravati, 
1888, No. 160 (G.0. No, 708, Public, Mth July, 1888, page nN) 

"The Chidambarasvami temple in Chinna Ganjam is that in 
had been placed the inscription stone from Kollitippa, The 
fare very suspicious of the marble, and will say nothing as to 
came from, asserting that it has been there from time immem 
Theard, however, from another source, that it was found at Koll 
slong with the inscribed stone now in the Bezvida library. 

“Mr. Streynshan Master, in the journal of hi 
coast in 1679, mentions some stones 
way to Franguludinne, 

Kollitippa, The 


may. 
“etna 


From Dr. E. Hultssch, Epigraphist, cal Survey. 
Southern India. Dated Bangalore, the 26th May, 1888, No, 128. 
(G.0. No, 745, Public, 27th July, 1888, page 

At Madras where I stayed 


together with 
the pillar at the bottom." 
De ces textes il resort. qu'une pierre, ayant des inscriptions 
Giulogues& celles d'Amarivati, se trouvait pre du temple de Chinna 
Ganji, vers 1882, et avait atiné attention de Sewell, 
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Cotte pierre avait ét6 transportée au Musée de Madras avant le 
mois d’avril 1888, 

C'est dono tris certainement cette mimo pierre que Sewell a 
indiquée & Hultzsch et dont I'insoription fut copiée en Avril 1888, 
sous le nom mutilé de China, le véritable nom étant Chinna Ganjam, 

‘Dans ees documents on laisse supposer que la pierre de Chinna 
Ganjim vonait de Kollitippa, Co n'est pas certain ; pout-étre a-t-il 
existé un stipa 4 China Ganjam, ear le pays était fort riche en 
monuments bouddhiques. Me, Rea a découvert les restes do 3 stipas 
en trois endroits situés A deux ou trois milles soulement de Chinna 
Ganji: Bogandanidibba, Sakaladanidibba et Kollitippa, 

Ces monuments étaient & pow de distance de la mer et on pout en 
conclure qu'un riche port se trouvait sur cob endroit de In edte, 
Vépoque de Gotamipata Siriyafia Satakapi, 

Do nos jours il n'y a plus qu'un petit: port qui est situé A 2 miles 
do Kollitippa et Chinna Ganjim, o'est Motupalle, 

‘Les noms anciens de ootte ville sont Mukala et Vélanagara, Une 
importante insoription (n° 600, de 1909) so rapporte aux commergants 
Strangers du port de Motupalle en $, 1166. 

Au XVIII sidcle c'est A Motupalle quo los Frangais débarquaiont 
pour aller  Kondavidu qui est sur la route d’Amariyati. Il est 
probable quiau II* sidele de notre dry, Motupalle était lo port 
d’Amarivati, pare que lembouchure de la Krishna est généralement 
pleine de sables mouvants, Les bateaux, dans le port do Motupalle 
6taiont A Vabri des courants marins. 

Test intéressant de trouver Ie nom de Siriyaha, & la fois au bord 
du golfe du Bengale ot, au bord de la mer d’Arabie, dans le chaitya 
de Kanhéri, Ces Sitavihanas qui rignaient sur les bords de deux 
mers devaient avoir une flotte puissante qui avait Ia muitrise de 
Vooéan. C'est ce que nous prouvent les monnaies ayant comme 
emblimes “Ujjain symbol on the reverse ” ot “ ship with two masta 
on the obverse” qui ont été étudiés par le Professeur E, J. Rapson 
dans son e6labre onvrage (Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, page 22). 

En résumé, l'inscription de Siriyaia Satakani provient de Chinna 
Ganjim, o'est-i-dire des environs de Motupalle qui était probablement 
le plus grand port du pays des Andhras au Il sidcle de notre are. 
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The Doctrine of the Buddha 
By A. Benatepare Kern 
WHEN we contemplate the extraordinary diversity of doctrine 
‘which has developed from the teaching in the sixth century 


.c. of the Buddha, it is perhaps the most natural conclusion that it 
is really impracticable to discover with any precision the doctrine which 


in fact he expounded. This view, however, is naturally disappointing, a 


‘and it is easy to sympathize with the energetic efforts of Professor 
Stcherbateky in his works on The Central Conception of Buddhism and 
‘The Conception of Buidhist Niredna to ascribe to the founder of the 
faith a definite system, inspired by an intelligible philsophy, which 
again can be regarded as arising naturally from the spiritual ferment Ke 
of his time among the non-brahmanical t classes of India. Incidentally 
we may doubt the restriction of the ferment to these classes and 
believe that the Brahmans played, as they have normally and regularly 
done, a leading part of this activity, though we need not claim that 
their speculations powerfully affected the Buddha. In fact, Professor 
Stcherbatsky elsewhere * admits that in the Buddha's time the 
Brahmanical community was mentally alert, True the most orthodox, 
retained a belief in the performance of sacrifice and in reward in 
‘heaven, but others had come to favour a monistic view of the universe 
and interpreted the reward of supreme bliss as the dissolution of the 
personality in an impersonal all-embracing Absolute, while later on 
some Brahmanical circles developed the idea of an eternal individual 
soul which, after having been bound up in many existences, would 
return to its genuine condition as a pure spirit as a reward for acoumu- 
lated merit. Side by side with these thinkers were others, apparently 
non-brahmanical, who preached the doctrine of materialism, denying 
‘any survival after death and retribution or reward for evil or good 
deeds. We need not doubt the existence of this materialism, but 
‘there seems no reason to hold that it: was necessarily non-brabmanical.® 
‘The Buddha, we are to believe, was eagerly secking for a theoretical 
‘basis on which to establish morality, and he was willing to accept 
from the Eternalists the doctrine of a gradual accumulation of spiritual 
merit through a series of progressing existences, but he was averse to 





na, p. 60. 
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‘their doctrine of an eternal spiritual principle, He was, it seems, 
deeply impressed by the contradiction of assuming an eternal principle 
which must have been, for incomprehensible reasons, polluted by all 
the filth of mundane existence in order later on to revert to its original 
purity. He was thus led to the denial of any permanent principle 
and to regard matter and mind as split in an infinite process of 
evanescent elements (dharmas), the only ultimate realities, besides 
space and annihilation. The idea of an impersonal world process was 
probably prepared by the conception in the Upanigads of an impersonal 
‘unique substance of the world, and the analysis of the world into its 
¢lements of matter and mind may be due to Sirhkhya influence, 
His originality consisted in denying substantiality altogether and 
‘converting the world process into a concerted appearance of discrete 


~ evanescent elements. He thus established a system of the most 


‘radical Pluralisin as opposed to the Monism of the Upanigads and the 
‘Dualism of the Sirnkhya. Such a metaphysical construction, however, 
offered serious difficulties, as a basis of a theory of morals, and the 
Buddha could reconcile his ideas only by the adoption of the view 
that quiescence was the highest bliss, the universe thus appearing 
‘4s an infinite number of separate evanescent entities in a state of 
Deginningles commotion, but gradually steering to quiescence and 
to annihilation of all life. This condition of annihilation he styled 
Nirvana, borrowing a term which in the Brahmanical philosophy 
denoted the dissolution of the individual in the universal whole, 
‘The idea of the Buddha, therefore, differed from that of the materialist 
in effect only in that the final annihilation, the summum bonum, was 
to be attained only after a long series of efforts in virtue and concen- 
trated meditation. It is, therefore, not surprising that even Indian 
minds did not regard the solution as satisfactory, and that five hundred 
years later there evolved from the dissatisfaction felt in the faith itself 
‘& quite now religion, reposing on a quite different philosophic 
foundation. 

It is significant that the theory compels us to believe that the 
Mahayana represents a complete change of philosophical outlook, 
and a deliberate desertion of the Buddha's own point of view. ‘That 
is by no means fatal to the theory, but it would be more natural to 
find that the Mahiy’ina was really less vehemently in opposition to 


; emphasized p. 36, where the very implausible view is asserted 
image of the is explained as showing the annihilation 
of the saint in Nirvips. Cf. Poussin, L'Inde aux temps des Mauryas, pp. 252 ff, 
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the founder of the faith, and the question inevitably arises whether 
the doctrine ascribed to the Buddha can fairly be extracted from our 
evidence, and whether in itself it is plausible, Tt must be seriously 
oubted whether the position ascribed to the Buddha is intelligible. 
We are to believe that he was deeply concerned to find # theoretic 
basis for morality, which was doubtless menaced by the materialism 
which denied retribution, thus running counter to the doctrine of 
Karman ; but itis difficult to imagines more completely unsatisfactory 
Dasis than he is held to have devised. ‘The popular religion offered 
‘san incentive to a virtuous life and obedience to the rules of religion 
‘a blissful existence in heaven, the Eternalist doctrine promised 
merger in the Absolute for the individual spirit, both intelligible ends 
‘The Buddha, however, offered annihilation as a reward of virtue nnd 
‘concentrated meditation in a long series of efforts. It is difficult to 
wee what cogency such an offer could haye in comparison with 
materialism which assured its adherents of annihilation at the close 
of life, and thus saved them from the tedium of the practice of virtue 
br of meditation, Tt seems impossible to explain the appeal supposed 
to have been made by a doctrine of this kind. Nor certainly is it 
easy to suppose that the metaphysical doctrines believed to have 
toon held by the Buddba would secure wide appreciation, To reduce 
the world into the concerted appearance of discrete evanescent elements 
regarded, together with space and annitilation, as the ultimate realities 
is clearly no great intellectual feat. ‘The fact of eoncerted appearance 
render the description of the elements ax discrete and evanescent 
iMogical, and the discussions of the Buddhist schools affords abundant 
‘evidenoe of the difficulty of attaching any intelligible meaning to such 
construction. 

Ita priori the hypothetic philosophy of tho Buddha presents 
such an snattractive incoherence as hardly to be that actually held 
by him, the impression is strengthened by consideration of the texts. 
‘There are two points here to be distinguished. In the first place, 
what nssurance have we that the Pali Canon, on which Professor 
Stcherbatsky relies for his conception of the views of the Buddha, 
really presents these views with any approach at accuracy? If it 
‘were his view that the Canon was drawn up shortly after the Buddha, 
the case would be different, but he appears ? to acquiesce in accepting 
the third or the second century 2.0, for the Canon, which allows more 
than ample time for the teaching of the Buddha to have been changed 

1 Op. cits pe 
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in vital matters. We need only remember the difficulties presented 
by the Aristotelian view of the doctrine of Plato to realize how 
hopeless it is to expect that oral views of, say, 5002.0. would be 
faithfully reproduced in 200 m.c., even if, for the sake of argument, 
we concede that the Pali Canon can claim so much antiquity. We 
may, if we will, overlook this fundamental obstacle to any certain 
Knowledge of the doctrines of the Buddha, but it exists. In the 
second place, even when we accept the Pili Canon as authoritative, 
it is not only possible, but probable, that it suggests a very different 
doctrine of the evolution of the Buddhist doctrine, and justifies 
‘us in ascribing to the Buddha views more simple, more in accord with 
the trend of opinion in his day, and more calculated to secure the 
adherence of a large circle of followers. 

The first and most obvious point which arises is the nature of the 
Nirvina which the Buddha offered as the end of human strivings. 
‘Wo need not doubt that the term was taken over from older specula- 
tion, and on Profesor Stcherbatsky’s view in Buddhism the dissolution 
of the individual in the Absolute becomes a complete dissolution, 
‘since there is no absohite reality. The divergence between these 
two points of view from the ethical standpoint is greatly diminished 
by the view of Profesor Stcherbatsky that the absolute of the 
Brahmanical view is impersonal,? for it may not unfairly be held that 
there is not much practical difference between offering a man annihilae 
tion and absorption into what is unpersonal. ‘Thus the Nyiya: 
Vaigesika doctrine, which in his view is old, frankly admits that 
its Nirvina is nothing better than the condition of space, or, ax some 
would insist, than that of a stone. But whatever the view really heli 
by the original school of Nyiya or the Vaigesikas, it is not seriously 
possible to regard these schools as representing opinion of a period 
contemporary with the Buddha, and the essential point is the view 
taken of the Absolute in the Upanisads. There is not the slightest 
ground for describing that as impersonal as is claimed by the author, 
Whatever we may think of their consisteney in so holding, the fact 
is clear that the Absolute to the Upaniqads was not merely existent 
but was thought and, what is vital, bliss, To describe such a substance 
‘a8 impersonal can have no meaning. The dissolution of the individual 
‘soul in the Absolute was not a destruction of personal existence on 
merger in an impersonal. It was the attaining by a finite individual 














of a full expansion of personality by the departure of the fetters 5 
‘which bound the pure spirit; these removed, the spirit expands 
into the nature of perpetual thought and bliss and true being.” ‘The 
Nirvana, therefore, of the Upanigads was something very much more 
attractive than the negation of the Buddhist doctrine on the theory 
fet out, It was a state of beatitude, and it is most important to 
remember that the Bruhmanical schools were not alone in. promising 
eatitude to those who consented to follow their directions and strive 
‘after virtue and mental concentration. The Jains, whose views, 
though like those of the Buddhists attested long after the death of 
Mahivira, are clear, insist that the end of the soul when liberated 
is bliss? and it is extremely dubious whether we ean really suppose 
that the Buddha promises annihilation in lieu of the bliss which the 
rival schools so generously held out as an incentive, 

‘Moreover, apart from probability, there is the fact that the Canon 
cusos terms freely which promise as the end immortality. ‘Thus, when 
Gakyamuni becomes enlightened, he declares that he hun attained 
immortality and opened tho ates therefor, and Qariputra and 
Maudgalyiyana, dissatisfied with the teaching of SaBjays, make 
compact that he who first discovers the immortal will declare it to 
his friend ‘This reminds us of the anxiety of the Brahmans in the 
later Brihmana texts and in the Upanigads to avoid the constant 
repetition of death and to find something abiding. Wo may well 
beliove that it was this desire of the Indian mind that the Buddhs 
wus deeply concerned to meet. So again, when the Budd pronounces 
a the disappearance of Dabba, the son of Malla, he says nothing 
Gf annihilation; one Knows not whither goes the fire which slowly 
‘lies, nor can one say where go those saints who have won deliverance 
nd attained abiding bliss, The simile adduced is inconsistent with 
the conception of extinction ; the thought of the Upaniqads * recognizes 
that the disappearance of flame is not its destruction, but its return 
to an invisible condition. ‘The saint passes away from all contact 
‘vith mortality, but that does not mean thatheis annihilated absolutely, 
On the most important occasion of all, the passing away of the 
master himself, the texts are silent as to any declaration by him 


1 Keith, Religion and Phitorophy of the Veda, it, 610-21, 
+ Radhakrishnan, Indian Pilonophy, i, 382. 
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that he passes into annihilation ; what we are told is that he passes 
from the sight of gods and men alike, and ceases to be in touch with 
them. Again, just as the aim of the Brahman is to avoid a return to 
earth, the formula on attaining the rank of Arhant is “ Birth is 
exhausted for me; my duties are performed; I have done what was 
to be done; there is no return here ” or “There is no further birth ”, 
‘This carries us absolutely no further than the Brahmanical doctrine, 
and is sufficient evidence to prove that the Buddha, if he taught 
annihilation, was extremely careful to conceal the fact from those 
desiring to become Arhants. Nirvina again, precisely like the 
Brahmanical Absolute, is happiness (sukha), though there is absence 
of ideation and sensation (swijhd-vedita-nirodha). In the Brahmanical 
Absolute also there disappears all trace of empirical thought, the 
distinction of subject and object, and therewith the possibility of 
ideation and sensation. But the Absolute is not on that account 
annihilation. There is abundant evidence * of the reality of Nirvana ; 
it is the immortal abode of the Dhammapada, the place without age 
or death or suffering, where there is supreme rest and peace, and so Me 
forth. Whatever the secret thoughts of the Buddha, it is abundantly 
clear that he promised something eternal to his disciples, something 
not born, not made, not conditioned. But it is also clear that the 
Buddha differed from the Brahmanical conception by regarding 
Nirvana as the end of striving, and not as the foundation of existence, 
the Absolute. In his teaching the conception thus took on a definite 
tinge, which accords with the specialization of the term. 
The refusal of the Buddha to deal with matters of metaphysics 
‘a5 not essential to his purpose is sufficiently attested by the famous 
list of issues upon which he is reconded.as having refused to give, any 
answer to inquiries.* The issues involved include the question whether 
the world has or has not a beginning in time, whether it is or is not 
infinite in dimension, and above all whether the Tathigata exists 
after death. Or again is the vital principle (jira) the same as the 
| body or is it not? Various reasons have been given in the scholastic 
| texts and in modern criticism for his attitude of negation, We ean- 
| not, of course, be certain that he actually declared his refusal to deal 
‘with these points ; this assertion may be a product of later speculation, 
One point, however, in the traditional enumeration suggests strongly 








* Poussin, op. cit, pp. 39 €. 
La morale bowtithignt, pp, 15-21. 
7. 85-129; Keith, op. cit., pp. 59-46, 
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that the list is later than the Buddba himself. The question as to 
survival is posed, not, as one would expect, regarding the monk in 
‘whom the roots of desire are extirpated, but regarding the Tathiigata 
himself, which suggests that the question was framed after the 
Buddha had passed away, and when in the congregation the issue arose 
1s to whether he was absolutely extinct, or still remained in existence. 
‘This need not preclude us from the belief, in itself perfectly probable, 
that the Buddha was not a metaphysician, and that he was content 
with teaching a way of salvation which would lead to the cessation 
of rebirth with its attendant certainty of misery. 

‘Professor Stcherbatsky’s view? of the silence of the Buddha is 
vvory different. We are invited to remember that we are not dealing 
with a period of thought in which obscure magic alone could exist, 
but one in which was produced the grammar of Panini, one of the 
greatest productions of the human mind, With all respect to Pi 
fand accepting the date implied, for the sake of the argument, itis 
‘wholly impossible thus to rate his grammar, and still more impossible 
to argue to achievements in philosophy from what was attained in 
grammar, Moreover, even those who value highly the philosophy 
of the Uponicads may point out that the Buddha was nota Brahman, 
‘and, even discounting the suggestion that he was a Mongol, may have 
Jacked the subtle intelligence of the Brahmans, among whom the 
great Pinini was numbered. One might on this line of reasoning 
suggest that the confused and popular character of the thought of 
the Buddha is reflected in the inferior character of his language as 
compared with the Brahmanical Sanskrit, while from living in the 
tcastern lands he failed to come into contact with the best type of 
Brahmanical mind? It is impossible on the strength of the milieu to 
postulate that the Buddha’s silence can only be explained by the 
fact that he regarded the pith of reality as ineognisable, » doctrine 
which doubtless is often found later as in the Vimalakirti Siatra of 
the Mahayana and the Upanignd tradition of the answer of silence 
thrice repeated to the inquirer after the nature of the Absolute, The 
difficulty of this theory is obvious. It is doubtless impossible to 
express in any sense an Absolute, whether Buddhist or Brshmanicsl, 
but on the view accepted the nature of Nirvina could easily enough 





* Op. cit, pp. 24 28. 

2 Pesta, on oft. p. 66, rightly insists on the Brakmanical miliew of Buddhism, 
bat that fa not to aay that the best forms of Brabmanieal activity prevailed in 
Magadha, 
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be explained as annihilation. Nor is it at all convincing to find the 
description of Nirvana as the “immortal place” explained * ax 
meaning a place where there is neither birth (i.e. rebirth) nor death 
(ie. repented death), that is a changeless, lifeless, and deathless 
condition. People, it is added, disappear for ever in Nirvana by 
being extinct, It means a place where there is no death; it does 
not mean a place where there is eternal life. But there is adduced 
no authority for this version, and it seems clearly illegitimate, The 
Brahmans feared that after death they would again die and be born 
again ; the immortal place is one in which this fear is ended ; in it 
one neither dies nor is born again. We know that in the time of 
Asoka * the Buddhist teaching of the day impressed on the average 
man the duty of piety for a reward in heaven; the higher doctrine 
of the Buddha seems clearly to have been a discipline which secured 
for the disciple something above the temporary joys of heaven, an 
immortality which did not pass away. 

‘We cannot doubt that the Buddha held the doctrine of retribution, 
and, this being admitted, it becomes impossible logically ® to believe 
that he held the doctrine of tho denial of the Atman as it ix presented. 
in the Pali texts, Had he adopted this doctrine he could not with 
the least consistency have remained silent on tho fate of the Tathigata 
after death, and the history of the schools confirms the view that 
he was not the author of the creed of Nairitmya, Had he evolved it, 
he must have at the same time set forth some doctrine, however 
unsatisfactory, for the purpose of reconciling the denial of the self 
with the doctrine that the doer of the deed reaps the fruit, a principle 
which the Buddhists doggedly accept, and we should not find in the 
early schools the two very distinct doctrines of the Pudgalavida 4 
and the Santina, The former seems much more probably in the 
lino of the thought of the Buddha than the other, though it has been 
evolved under the influence of the doctrine of Nairitmya, It recognizes 
in the Pudgala something, an entity (drarya), but the relations between 
it und the Skandhas, which make up empirical life, is inexpressible, 
It is not other than the Skandhas, for it is not known apart from 
them, but it is not identic with them, for then it would be subject 
to birth and death, In fact, it accomplishes deeds, transmigrates, 
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eats the fruit of its acts, andl enters Nirvana. ‘This suggests to us very 
strongly that the Buddha simply accepted the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion, and that it was only later that the school began to develop the 
‘view that the self must be negated. ‘The motive for such negation 
is not difficult to guess, ‘The Buddha was certainly anxious to check 
human desire as the source of misery, and there ean be little doubt 
that it came to be felt that nothing was so hostile to the extinction 
of desire as the belief in the existence of a permanent self, In a 
famous passage of the Brhadirapyakn Upanisad* Yajhavalkya instructs 
Maitreyi in the doctrine that the love of wife and child, of Brahmanical 
honour or warrior state, of wealth, of heaven, of gods, and other 
creatures, is ultimately nothing but self-love, We may admit that 
the apparent egoistic character of this pronouncement is to be mitigated 
by remembering that the individual solf is ultimately identical with 
the absolute, but it can hardly be said that such a doctrine is well 
adapted to extinguish dosire. Moro simply the Sariyulta Nikiya ® 
declares that nothing is dearer to one than one’s own self, and we 
may justly suspect that the Buddhists came to feel that the belief 
ina permanent self opposed a grave barrier to the effort to extinguish 
desiro, and that accordingly they came to stress the doctrine that 
the self was untal. More logical than the Pudgalavadins, who 
endeavoured to retain the traditional Pudgala, the Pali Canon adopts 
the doctrine of tho series® self, which accords excellently with the 
analysis which it also accomplished of the individual into 
the Skandhas. ‘This acholastic doctrine of the Skandhas and the 
Dharmas we have no ground for ascribing to the Buddha himself. 
It is neither naive nor truly philosophical, nor even moderately 
intelligible, and, as noted already, it ignores the essential problem 
of explaining the movement to quiescence of discrete evanescent 
entities which have existed in a beginningless commotion. The 
doctrine of the Santina is an endeavour to rescue from utter ship- 
wreck the scheme of retribution, but, if it succeeds at all, it is at the 
cost of the general conception of the Dharmas, That early Buddhism 
could have been built up on such foundations as a living religion is 
clearly incredible. 





ii 4, 5; tv, 5,63 Oldenberg, Die Lehre der Upanishaden, p. 107; Formichi, 
‘Honor of Oharles Rocke! Lawman, 1029, pp. 75-7, 
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2 Keith, Buddhist Philomphy, pp- 108-76; Pouasin, Nirwina, pp. 38 .; La 
morale bouddhique, pp. 197 
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In the same way we cannot accept as representing primitive 
Buddhism the doctrine of an extinct Buddha corresponding to 
lifeless Nirvina. Professor Stcherbatsky himself admits* that the 
tendency to convert the Buddha into a superhuman eternally living 
Principle manifested itself early among his followers and led to a 
schism. We have, in fact, no reason whatever to hold that the Buddha 
believed that on death he was extinct or that Nirvina was lifeless. 
‘What we do know is that the Buddha appears to have given clear 
instructions for the paying of veneration to his relics, and the Pali 
Canon? represents him as claiming for himself more than mere 
humanity, How far he felt himself to be the embodiment of the 
Mahipurusa, heir of a long line of Buddhas, we cannot say. It is 
Possible that it was later tradition which invested him with a legendary 
divinity, and that he himself claimed to be no more than a teacher 
who had achieved enlightenment on the needs of suffering mortals, 
But in this light he is not revealed even in the Pali Canon, and it 
may be that the Mahiyina preserves more of the original doctrine 
than it is usual to believe. 

Tt may be added that a primitive Buddhism of the kind indicated 
accords well with the character of Jainism as a doctrine produced in 
the same region and at the sme time. Here ® we find the defiling 
elements of illusion, desire, aversion, ete., represented as a kind of 
subtle matter which flows into the body through the pores of the 
skin and fills it up as does medicine when absorbed, or as sand fills 
4 bag. By taking vows, by meditative and ascetic practices, the 
entrance to the body is shut off, the influx ceases, and the individual 
is purified. This primitive doctrine remained long current in Jain 
circles, and the only excuse for its maintenance must be that it was 
believed to represent, and probably did represent, the actual views 
of the master, as its primitive character suggests. It is practically 
incredible to ascribe to a contemporary of Mahivira the refined, if 
unsatisfactory and complex, doctrine of Dharmas; the two con- 
ceptions belong to totally different milieus, and we are without any 
evidence that at this early date the Sirilchya had evolved a satisfactory 
analysis of elements of body and mind. Indeed to the last the Sixikhya 
treatment of the whole issue of Purusa and Prakrti remains extremely 
obscure and largely unintelligible. There is, therefore, every reason 

1 Op. cit, pp. 45, 61. 


+ Keith, op. cit. pp. 27 4. Cf. Poussin, La monsle houddhique, pp. 231 ff 
* Stcherbataky, © « cit, p. 67; Glasenapp, Der Jeiniomus, pp. 138 f. 
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to hold that the doctrines assigned by Professor Stcherbateky to the 
Buddha are the product of later scholasticism, and that they were in 
large measure far removed from his mode of thought. This view 
receives confirmation when we examine the philosophical doctrines 
which the Pali texts themaclves represent as contemporary with the 
Buddha as in the Brahmajala Sutta, They lack entirely the 
metaphysical subtlety which would be expected in the miliew of the 
doctrine of the Dharmas ns interpreted by Professor Stcherbataky 
‘and Rosenberg. On the other hand, there is sufficient evidence in 
the texta of the existence of that system which manifestly permeates 
the practice of Buddhism, the Yoga* When all is said, it is clear 
that there is in Buddhism the fundamental principle of Yoga, the 
practice of eostasy induced by something in the nature of the hypnotic 
trance, as well as the belief in transmigration. The Buddha's way 
is a mean course in which the excesses of asceticism are normally 
checked; but there is clearly no essential difference between 
‘Brahmanical and Buddhist Yoga ; nor ean the latter elaim superiority 
‘of intellectual foundation over the former. 

Professor Stcherbatsky ® contends that within the plane of 
Hinayina Buddhism there is no place for trivial sorcery, and he 
objects # to the description of the Buddha ax a magician of trivial 
fond a vulgar kind, But his objection is based on ignoring the actual 
statement,? which is not that the Buddha was of the character 
mentioned but that the intellectual standard of the milieu in which 
the Digha Nikiya was composed was indicated.“ by the admission 
into the Canon of the Pitika Suttanta in which the Buddha appears 
fs a magician of a trivial and vulgar kind.” Tt seems impossible 
to nogate this judgment of the character of that toxt, and it is hardly 
satisfactory to treat all forms of mysticism alike *; the Tantras 
illustrate this point adequately, and the Pali Canon itself has some 
appreciation of the divergence between higher and lower forms, 
But what is important is that the Nikiyas exhibit so slight  develop- 
ent of philosophical insight as to rendar it impossible to accept the 
suggestions of Professors Rosenberg and Steherbatsky as to the 








+ Die Probleme der buldhistocher Philophie, 1034. 
Poussin, rep. 10 f Senatt, Origins bouddhiques Daa Gupta, Yora 
Philosophy, 























significance of the doctrine of Dharmas, As Professor 
points out,! the treatment of this issue in the Sarviistividin 6 
is utterly naive; the fifty-seven categories are enunciated 
any real attempt to discriminate between content of ¢ 


form of consciousness, and subject, and to explain their interrelation, 
and the Kathavatthu, which post-dates the Buddha by several centuries, 
shows a complete inability to develop an intelligent inlet aay m 
If wo asoribe to the Buddha the doctrine of the transitory charac 

of existence, which serves as an incentive to seek Nirvana, we © 
attempt to father on him the later efforts to expound a theory 
‘momentary being, How far wo may regard his view of the world 
‘48 pessimistic ® is uncertain ; the history of the schools suggests that 
his view was not that pleasures per se were painful, but that they were 
to bo disregarded as temptations to refrain from secking the abiding 
happiness which consisted in Nirviin 

‘The picture we can thus form of the doctrines of the Buddha 
himsolf must be conjectural and uncertain, but it has the merit of being 
in accord with the probability that his doctrines were far removed 
from the refinements of the scholastic philosophy as preserved in the 
Pili Canon, which presents the appearance of being the product 
‘of much discussion by contending schools whose existonce tradition 
‘emphatically asserts, 





* Die Sebten des alten Duddhiamus, ps 70. 
1 Waller. op. cll pp- 9-18 now amit this. Cf Kalth, op elt pp 18 fl. 
temps des Mauryas, pp. 186-0, 
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Note on a Kharosthi Akgara 
By Srex Koxow 


N his admirable introduction to the Kharosthi Inscriptions 
discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese Turkestan, Professor 
Rapson has analysed the various compound letters of the Kharosthi 
alphabet in such a way that his results will generally be accepted as 
final. It will no doubt in future be possible to throw fresh light on 
some minor details, but it is hardly conceivable that any serious 
objection will be raised against his deductions, 

My object in writing these lines is, in the first place, to join those 
fellow students who wish to give expression to their sineere admiration 
‘of Professor Rapson’s scholarship and work, and then to bring together 
‘some additional material which, in my opinion, will have to be 
considered in connection with one small detail dealt with in the said 
introduction, viz. the interpretation of tho sign which has been 
variously transcribed as tsa and ta, 

‘After quoting the opinion of Biller, Professor Rapson, Lc. p. 914, 
says: “It must be admitted that the form of this character, as it 
appears in some of the stone inscriptions, is most naturally explained 
ts consisting of tmuperimposed on da, But there can be no doubt that 
in the Niya documents the reading tea is correct, since the akyara 
tau is found in the word wlsuka in the Buddhist Sanskrit verses of 
No. 511, the language of which, although containing » few Prakrit: 
forms, is predominantly Sanskritic in its phonology. We may conclude, 
then, that the same sign has the same value when it occurs in other 
documenta in such words as sayoatsare (passim) and savatei (inscr, 
No, 7); and we must suppose that the lower portion represents sa 
‘written cursively in a manner which effectually disguises its origin, 
as in the very similar akgara ea which M. Senart, has identified 
in the MS. D. de Rh.” 

Tt will be seen that the words mentioned by Professor Rapson 
are all tataamas or pure Sanskrit, and as Sanskrit was certainly to 
some extent known to the Turkestan scribes, it is « priori likely that 
‘he sign in question has the same value as in Sanskrit. 

If we abstract from the many names and some non-Indian terms, 
which cannot, at the present stage of our knowledge, be utilized 
for ascertaining the sctual sound, it will be seen that the aksara is 
not often used, In addition to the words quoted above, we have 
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matsaritaya in No. 523, pimtsdmand in No. 510, and mamtsa, 
in Nos, 252, 358, 514, 635, and 676. Of these matsaritaya is 

standing for matsaritayi, and does not prove anything for the Prakrit 
of the records, Pimésimand occurs in a stanza which, according 
Professor Liiders, is taken from the Pratimokgasittra, If it stands for 
pimtsandnah it must probably be derived from the base pams, to 
hhurt, as proposed by Professor Rapson. Mamsa, mémtsa, finally, 
stands for Sanskrit mamsa, flesh, meat. 

‘The two last words accordingly show a peculiar development of 
‘ns to mts, which may represent a phonetic feature of the north-western 
Prakrit from which the document language is derived. But it is hardly 
possible to arrive at any certain results with regard to the actual 
sound from the inscriptions themselves. The use of fs in the 
word wisuka is not conclusive. From forms such as osuka, Skr. 
‘aulsukya, we can infer that the dialect form was ussua or dsua, and 
it is quite conceivable that wisuka represents an attempt at noting the 
Sanskrit sound by means of an akgara which was used with a similar, 
‘but not: necessarily identical, value in writing genuine dialect words. 

Since the document language is a Prakrit it may be of interest to 
recall the fact that ¢s regularly becomes eah in all other Prakrits, with 
the exception of Magadht, where the grammarians enjoin the change to 
ée; cf, the examples in Pischel’s Grammatik der Prakritsprachen, 
§ 927. A priori it might be maintained that a similar state of things 
‘would be likely in the document dialect, and that ¢# might represent 
‘somewhat intermediate stage of development. The dialect, however, 
differs from other Prakrits in so many features that we are not justified 
in drawing any such conclusion. 

On the other hand, it is in its base practically identical with 
the north-western Prakrit which we know from the Dutreuil de Rhins 
manuscript and from Indian Kharogthi inscriptions, and it beoomes 
incumbent on us to examine the state of things in that form of 
speech. 

In the MS, Dutrenil de Rhins, which I shall henceforth quote 
as Dhp., retaining M. Senart’s numbering of the folios and lines, 
Professor Rapson accepts M. Senart's reading of a “ very similar” 
akgara, which I take to be identical with the letter now under 
discussion, as fs. It occurs in the following words: safsara, Skr, 
samsira, A 24; sansana, Skr. sansanna, A 3; ahinsai, Ske. ahin- 
sdyim, A A*; Dhameisu, Buddhist Skr. bhramayinsu, B34; bhehsit, 
Skr. bhetsyati, C# 3; maisana, Ske. mélsyindm, O% x 
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Te will be seen that the akzara is used both where the corresponding 
‘Skr. forms have ms, in which case it wonld be conceivable that some- 
thing like as might haye developed, though the document language, 
‘as we have seen, has mts in similar cases, and also where we have 
Skr. ts, or rather tsy, and here it seems difficult to understand how 
fas could have developed. M. Senart’s comparison of forms such as 
bhimsana for bhisana, with the not infrequent “ nasalization before 
‘a sibilant, does not help to elucidate the development, because 
we should then have to make the unwarranted supposition that ts 
might become ss, s, even where ¢ is not final in a prefix, such as is 
the case in ussua, Skr. ulsuka, 

Now M. Sonart himself remarks, in commenting on the form 
bhensiti, that it might be thought proper to read ts, and his reason for 
not doing so was that he could not see how the reading ts was possible 
in sansara, Now that such forms have been found in the Kharogthi 
documents, it seems necessary to transliternte the akgara as fs through- 
‘out in Dhp., ie. to read satsara, salsana, ahitsai, Bhametsu, bhctsidi,! 
matsaya. 

Tn Indian Kharostht inscriptions the same akgara is used in the 
word sameatsara, whieh occurs in various slightly differing forms, and 
‘perhaps in samteare, Skr. saynsdre. 

Inall these sources we accordingly find the same state of things : 
the akgara denotes a sound corresponding to Skr. és or tsy and also to 
after old n. But we have not so far found any indication of the 
nature of the sound. 

‘The use of the akgara for old tay in bhetsidi, Ske. bhetsyati ; matsa, 
Skr. matsya, might a priori be taken as an indication that the # was 
slightly palatalized, and I have already mentioned that the aksara 
looks like ¢ superimposed on éa. ‘There is also another detail which 
seems to point in a similar direction. A 37 and B 21 we find 
prabajhadi, i.e. pratamjhamdi, for Ske. praiamsanti. In both places 
jh is written as ja, surmounted by a horvontal stroke, and this same 
sign is elsewhere used were Skr. has dhya, eg. in jhana, Ske. dhyina, 
B 16. The akgara, as well as the ordinary jh, always seems to denote 
‘a voiced palatal and never voiced sin Dhp. We have no right to 
assume a different sound in pragajhadi; and it seems necessary to 
assume that here we have to do with a voicing of te after a nasal, in 














+ For the distinction between ¢ and dw and n, see my remarks in Festechrift 
Jar Erast Windisch, pp. 85 
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the same way as t has become @ after » in the final syllable of the word, 
and this would point to the conclusion that our akgara was actually. 
pronounced Ha or almost ea. But it is, of course, possible that jha 
is used to denote dz. 

‘There still remains one source which might possibly throw some 
light on the question about the value of the aksara ts, viz. the 
Khotani Saka language. It ean be shown that the north-western 
Prakrit of the Turkestan documents has exercised considerable 
influence on this form of speech, and I hope to do so in another place. 
‘Saka is written in Brahmi, and the corresponding akgara is a distinct 
ts and not ¢é. It is used in loanwards such as avdtsara, Skr. apsaras, 
‘and samlsdra, Ske. samsira, and in some few indigenous words, viz, 
sn unidentified Jatsira (Maitreyasamiti); ggapésa, loc. ggamcha, 
hole, hollow; pymptsa, which is used to translate Skr, pratimukha ; 
hamtsa, together with ; (su, to go; sila, rich, and tsasa, peaceful, 
at rest 

A priori the Brahmi ts seems to decide the question: we have 
actually to do with ts and not with té, After having discussed the matter 
with my friend Professor Georg Morgenstierne, who knows much 
more about Iranian languages than I do, T have, however, arrived at 
the conclusion that the matter is not quite so simple as it would appear 
at first sight, 

The etymology of words such as ggamtsa, hamtea, pyamtea is not 
known to me. iu represents an Aryan cyu, Avestan Syn; tedla 
corresponds to Avestan Syita, and tsdsfa is the past participle of the 
inchoative of the same base, of. Latin quietus, Here we accordingly 
have a regular development of Aryan oy to ts, and, in order to arrive 
at some result regarding the actual sound, it seems advisable to start 
from such words, where the etymology is perfectly clear, 

In Saka Aryan ¢ regularly becomes te, just as j becomes js, 
and the only question is how these akgaras should be read. 
Professor Morgenstierne has pointed out to me that a comparison of 
the state of things in modern Iranian languages related with Saka, 
such as Pashto and the Pamir languages, leads to the conclusion that 
te stands for ts and js for dz; cf. Saka toahaure, Pashtu tealér, four ; 
Saka panjoa, Pashto pimdza, five, ete. And a consideration of the 
akgaras themselves would naturally lead us to think of some com- 
bination of a dental and an ssound. Moreover, some features point 
to the conclusion that such was actually the case, 

Tt is a well-known fact that in Saka several consonants are 
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palatalized through the influence of an ensuing y, and in the case of 
te and je the results of this palatalization are c and j, respectively ; 
cf. dea, loo. of tea, water; parijyau, instr. abl. of pamjsa, five. 
C and j, for which we also find ky, gy, respectively, certainly have the 
same sound as in Sanskrit, and it is not easy to understand what 
depalatalized c and j could be else than ts, dz, respectively. 

If, now, Aryan c becomes Saka (s, we should certainly expect cy 
to become a palatalized #2, ie. some sound approaching ¢, and it is 
evident that Saka ¢ cannot be the affricate ts with a dental s, but 
rather té When this sound is further palatalized, as in ggamcha, 
Joc. of ggamtsa, ch is written, but we have no means of ascertaining 
‘what is: meant with this ch. 

‘From the viewpoint of Saka it, therefore, seems as if the Brahmi 
ts is an adaptation of Kharogthi ¢s, and that this akgara cannot well 
have been a ts, but rather, as the shape of the aksara would seem to 
imply, té, 

‘The details drawn attention to above are not conclusive, but T 
have thought it advisable to put them together, because they may 
prove of interest for the question about the value of the Kharostht 
akgara, 























‘A propos du Cittavisuddhiprakarana d’Aryadeva 
Par Louis pe La Vatute Poussiv 


FLARAPRASAD SHASTRI « publié dans le Journal de la Société 
Asiatique du Bengale, vol. LXVIL, part i, n° 2, p. 175-4 (1898) 
tun petit traité attribué A Aryadeva. Quelques Incunes. Le titre 
Citavigudahi est indiqué dans le dernier vers: indication confirmée 
par Ie Subbisitasamgraha (éd. C. Bendall, Muséon, 1904) qui cite 
un long fragment: cittaviguddhiprakarane Gryadecapadair uktam. 
©. Bendall n'a pas manqué de découvrir dans le Tandjour (Reyud, 33, 
Cordier, p. 136) le Cittivaranavigodhana, d’Aryadeva, trad. par 
‘Jaanakara et ‘Thsul-khrims-rgyal-ba, et de constater Videntité des 
‘deux ouvrages. Enfin, dans Ia premiére partie de ses Etudes sur 
Anyudeva et son Catubéataka, 1923, P. L. Vaidya a diligemment 
résumé les doctrines du Cittaviuddhi ou Cittavaranavidodhana. 

C’est du Tantrisme trés évolué et trés complet, Théorie de l'eka- 
Jzandbhisambodhi, acquisition instantanée de la Bodhi; identification 
du sperme et du sang avec les cing Bouddhas : paRcabuddhatmakam 
‘ukram donitam cdpi tadriam ; identification de Veril avec Vairocana, 
du corps avee Heruka, et le reste, Un curieux morceau de polémique 
contre les bains dans le Gange : si l'eau purifiait, les poissons seraient 
des saints. 

Liauteur est habile & établir des ponts entre le Tantrisme et le 
Bouddhisme authentique. Les pratiques les plus osées sont justifiges 
par des eonsidérations morales ct philosophiques puisées aux meilletres 
sources, décalquées des meilleurs traités. 

1. D'une part, le Mahiyina eroit que la charité autorise tous les 
manquements aux rigles. Sur ce point, Ie schéma du Vinaya des 
Bodhisattvas qu’établit Asaiga dans Bodhisattvabhami (deuxitme 
partie du Yogadistra) apporte toute la clarté désirable : les easuistes 
du Grand Véhioule précisent les cas of le futur saint doit commettre vol, 
assassinat, mensonge (Voir Le Vinaya et la pureté intention, Ac. de 
Belgique, juin, 1929). On ne peut done contester Vorthodoxie 
‘mahiyiniste d’une formule comme Ia suivante : 

bodhicitlam samulpadya sambodhau krtacetasi | 
tan ndsti yan na kartavyam jagaduddharandayZt || 
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“Celui qui a produit le veew de devenir un Bouddha, dont la 
pensée est fixée sur I'Tllumination, il n'est rien qu’il ne doive faire 
dans l'intention de sauver Te monde.” 

Crest l'intention qui fait la moralité de V'acte: napattih subha- 
eetasim, “ Point de péché quand V'intention est bonne.” Et méme, 
na stiipakhalane dosah, “ Aucun mal & détruire un Stipa.” On sait 
que ce sacrilage est un des cing upanantaryas, un des cing péchés 
quasi mortels : c'est détruire le corps méme du Bouddha. 

2, D’autre part, du point de vue du “vide” ou de la tathald, les 
distinctions apparaissent comme des créations de V'imagination 
erronée, Notre auteur dit : 

samsiram caive nirodnam manyante ‘tattendaréinah | 
na samsiram na niroinam manyante tatteadartinah || 

“Ceux qui ne voient pas la Vérité distinguent le Samsira eb 
le Nirvana; ceux qui voient la Vérité n'ont idée ni du Samsira ni 
du Nirvina, 

Ils possident en effet le samatdjidna, le savoir de Végalité ou de 
Videntité, qui est un des quatre savoirs constitutifs de l'Tllumination. 

3. Mais de ces principes, les Tantrikas tirent des conclusions 
contestables, et rédigées en mauvais style, 

Yothaiva rajako vastram malenaiva tw nirmalam | 
Auryid vijias tathatmanam malenaiva t nirmalam || 
yatha bhavati samsuddho rajonighrstadarpandh | 
sevitas tu tatha vijiair dogo dogavindsanah | . . « 
Karndj jalam jalenaiva kaytakenaiva kantakam | 
rigenaiva tatha rigam uidharanti mantsinah |] 

“On nettoie un vétement avec des choses sales, un miroir avec de 
| poussidre ; on enléve une épine avee une épine 
sage chasse Vordure par Vordure, pratique Je 
mal, déracine In convoitise par la convoit 
intention et le savoir-faire : 

Tohapindo jale ksipto majjaty eva tu kevalam | 
pitrikytam tad evinyam tirayet tarati soayam || 
‘adeat pitrikytam cittam prajfopayavidhanatah | 
Shuijano mucyate kimin mocayaty aparin api || 

“Une masse de fer, jetée dans Veau, coule aussitdt. Modelez-ta 
en vaisseau ; elle flotte, traverse V'eau, et transporte, De méme, 
lorsque Ia pensée est modelée en vaisseau par In possession de la 


"Le texte porte kimam. 
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Science et de l'Intention, on peut jouir du plaisir: on se délivre eb 
on délivre les autres du désir.” 

‘Les modernes étudiants du Tantrisme n'ont pas remarqué que le 
Sitrilamkira de Maitreya-Asaiga (XU, 11-13, éd. 8. Lévi, p. 87) 
enseigne le Hesata eva Kleéanihsarayam, “C'est par le kleéa, passion 
ou souillure, qu’on peut sortir du Kleés.” ‘Le commentaire (Asaiiga) 
cite des fragments de Sitra : naham anyotra rigaid raiganya nihsarayam 
tudami, “Je le dis: est seulement par le désir qu'on peut sortir 
du désir,"* et encore: avidyi on bodhié caikam, “ Ignorance (ow 
vue fausse) et Bodhi (parfaite intuition), c'est la méme chose.” 

‘A vrai dire, Maitreya n’ordonne pas Ia pratique du désir en vue de 
Vexpulsion du désir, en vue de Ia “sortie du désir”. Loreque le 
Bouddha enseigne: “On ne sort du Désir que par le Désir,” il veut 
dire: “On se délivre du désir lorequ’on connait Ia vraie nature du 
désir ; lorsqu’on sait que le désir n’existe pas en dehors de Ia nature 
méme du désir : Ia nature transcendante (dharmatd on tathata) du mal 
(akuéala) est Is nature transcendante du bien (kuéala).” Celui qui 
connait en vérité le désir et les autres Klesas, est délivré des Klesas 5 
par conséquent les klesas, connus, sont Ia sortie des leas: parijnaits 
ta eva tesdm nihsaranam bhavanti. 

Crest une vieille comparaison : le poison, mangé suivant les régles, 
devient de Vambroisie (visam amrtdyate) ; tandis que le dadhi, mangé 
contre les régles, devient du poison (visdyate). Je manque, toutefois, 
Ia rencontrer dans les sources bouddhiques. Mais la comparaison 
de la masse de fer et du vaisseau de fer est bien connue, Vasubandhu 
(Koga, VI, p. 205) cite une githa : 

Iyteabuiho “Ipam api papam adhah proyiti 
Kytod buiho mahad api prajahity anartham | 
Toham jale "Ipam api majjati pindardipam 
patrikztam mahad api plavate tad oa || 

Tl fant rapprocher Milinda, sur le caillou qui coule et les grandes 
pierres qui flottent lorequ’elles sont placées sur un bateau (Demiéville, 
‘ Versions chinoises du Milinds,” BEFEO, 1924, p. 165): Si un homme 


1 Ce Satca m’est dailleurs inconna. Voir les riférences de Rhys Davids-Stede 
9. voe, ninearsna, nissarasiyadsite; en outro Udina, 111,10; Kosa.11, p.200; Ill, 
‘VII, pp. 140-1. La doctrine est 





‘Notons toutelois que, d'apeés les sources de Nettippakarana, p. 87 (voir les Sitras 
cites Kola, IIL, p. 115), ou 'appale war le mina pour expalser le méno, war Ia trend 
‘our expulter Ia trgnd: le mana peat étre bon (inésla). 
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foncitrement mauvais pense une seule fois au Bouddha, il n'entrera 
pas dans l'enfer, il naitra en haut dans le ciel. Le petit eaillow qui 
ccoule est pareil & un homme faisant le mal et ne connaissant pas les 
Satras du Bouddha: aprés sa mort, il entrera en enfer, 

Pour Vasubandhu, il n'est pas question du grave péché que com- 
mettrait un sage, budha, un homme qui est entré dans le chemin et 
qui est incapable de grave péché : il est question du grave péché que 
Te sage @ commis avant de devenir un sage: son Ame est devenue 
réfractaire A la fructification du péché. 

Dans le mime ordre d’idées, un morceau de sel sale un verre d'eau 
mais ne sale pas le Gange (Aiguttara, I, p. 280). 

4. La différence de style est grande entre les diverses parties de ce 
petit ouvrage. Des stances bien frappées a o6té de élokas que sott= 
tiennent mal des chevilles entassées. L’auteur a pris son bien dans des 
‘Tantras et dans des Sistras, La chose, du moins, est certaine pour 
le vers 83: 





yatha prikytako loko yogitokena badhyate | 
badhyante dliviéesena yogina "py wtarotaraih || 


qui vient de Bodhicaryavatira, chap, XI, kir, 3-4, J'ai rencontré 
dans la version de la Vijftaptimdtratasiddhi de Hivan-tsang, p, 48, 
ct suiv., cette déclaration de Candrakirti et In doctrine de la multiplicité 
du samortisaiya, vérité dapparence, vérité du monde des causes et 
des effets, vérité de Vordre contingent 

Tly a une fausse samvyti: ce que voit "homme atteint d’ophthalmie, 
tune vraie samoyti: ce que voit "homme aux bons yeux, A Peau du 
mirage s’oppose l'eau véritable, La vraie samorti est la lokasamorti, 
le lokasameytizatya: ce qui est. admis pour vrai dans le monde, ee qua 
Vexpérience (vyavahdra) ne contredit (baidhate) pas, 

Cette vérité commune on des hommes vulgaires (prdkylaka) est 
contredite par Ia vérité des Yogins: celle-ci est multiple, Certain 
‘Yogin reconnatt que la femme est impure; certain Yogin reconnatt 
que la femme n'existe pas comme femme, mais n'est qu'un assemblage 
de dharmas (Petit Véhicule) ; certain Yogin reconnait l'insubstantialité 
des dharmas, qui ne sont que des fantomes ieéels, qui n'existent pas en 
dehors de Ia pensée qui les imagine, qui ne sont que des aspects tem- 
Poraires et fctfs d'une immuable et ineffable réalité. Crest ainsi que 
les Yogins se contredisent les uns et les autres, 

Toute buddhi, toute pensée intelligible, est, par définition fausse ; 
mais, pour sortir de la buddhi et arriver & T'ineffable réalité, il faut se 
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servir de Vllusion, de la buddhi. Les écoles orthodoxes enseignent 
un long chemin de Villumination par Vasctse morale (érdmanya) et 
Veffort intellectuel (smbhys, dirsit la Gita). Le “ tantricisant ” 
Aryadeva de notre texte veut que le Yogin, le vrai Yogin, dédaigne 
1a contemplation de Ia tathatd, méprise les vieilles régles d’ascétisme, 
Sa pensée est bien exprimée dans une ligne des Tantras : 

sarvdsiim eva mayindm strimiyaiva vikinyate 

“Ta meilleure des illasions est V’llusion qui s'appelle femme.” 

‘W’Upanigad, on s’en souvient, compare Vhomme identifié & 
V'Atman 8 l'homme qui, embrassé par une femme, ne sait plus rien ni 
du dedans ni du dehors. L’antiquité des rites tantriques ne fait pas 
de doute : sur ce point, un récent article de Chintaparan Chakravarti, 
Indian Historical Quarterly, VI, p. 114, est & remarquer. Mais nous 
sommes mal renseignés sur la date oit rites et spéculations de la main 
gauche furent organisés en Vajrayana. 

On sait que le Sitrilamkira d’Asabga condamne la doctrine du 
“Buddha sans commencement”, plusieurs siteles avant toute 
référence positive & cette doctrine. Fautil penser que Ia théorie du 
raga“ échappatoire du riga”, comme Asaiga la formule, vise & 
corriger, dans Ie sens de Vorthodoxe ascétisme, une théorie tantrique, 
la théorie du " Iavage dans l'eau sale ” que préconise notre Aryadeva 














Un nouyeau document sur le bouddhisme de basse 
époque dans I'Inde 


Par Syuvary Livre 


J OBS de mon court passage au Népal dans I'été de 1928, Te Général 

Kaisar Shum Shere, un des fils du mabaraja Chandra Shum 
Shere, m'avait invité A examiner la belle collection de manuserits 
qu'il a formée avec autant de goit que de zile. C'est Ii que j'ai eu 
Voceasion de trouver les fragments que je publie ici, Le successeur 
de Chandra Shum Shere, le maharaja Bhim Shum Shere, qui porte aux 
recherches scientifiques le méme intérét que son frére ainé, a bien 
voulu m’envoyer Ia copie de ces feuillets. L’original, autant qu’il me 
souvient, est tracé sur des fenilles de palmier de petit format, en 
belle éeriture du moyen fige népalais; la langue en est généralement 
‘assez correcte. Je n'ai corrigé que les erreurs évidentes ; mais j'ai 
respecté les irrégularités qui peuvent étre dues & auteur lui-méme, 
ct Iniss6 tels quels les passages de sens obscur ou douteux. 

Lrensemble se rapporte au culte tantrique de Vajrayogini, une 
divinité encore populaire au Népal; le village de Sanku, & l'amorce 
de la route qui méne au Tibet—route qui reste fermée aux Européens 
depuis prés de deux sideles—posséde un temple fameux consacré & 
cette déesse. L’ouvrage dont nous avons ici un fragment donnait 
historique, naturellement Iégendaire, de ce culte, la transmission 
de maitres A disciples, etlerituel. C'est un spécimen curieux des docu- 
‘ments qui ont di servir de base au lama Taranitha pour ses préciewses 
compilations en tibétain, II ne sera pas inutile, en vue des recherches 
ultérieures, de dresser ici les tables de succession spirituelle fournies par 
ce texte. (Voir au verso, page 418.) 

Ces diverses listes se différencient des deux listes de succession 
spirituelle reproduites par I'éditeur de la Sidhanamili (Gackwad’s 
Oriental Series, n° XLI), p. xli, Pune d’aprés le Catalogue du Tandjour 
(Cordier, II, p. 211; Reyud, XLVI, n° 1-8), Vautre d’aprés I'éditeur 
du Cakrasambara tantra, Toutes contiennent pourtant un certain 
nombre d’éléments communs. Les noms nouveaux, autant que je 
sache, sont: Dhyayl, Amoghaéri, Vijayaghosa, Biso, Vinayagupta, 
Vigiivara, Sudhanaéri. Viruva peut étre Viripa, qui est auteur 
(entre autres ceuvres) d'un Uddiyanaériyogiyoginisvayambhisambho- 
gaémaSinakalpa Rgyud, XXVI, 63. Dingira peut étro le personnage 
‘connu par ailleurs sous le nom de Denki (84 Siddhas) on Tenggi (Tira- 



















Nagarjuna 
Sererihe 
hati 
(Udint Vajrayogini (Uddiyant t]) 
ibs 
Niro-pi 
Advayavajra 
Dhyiy-pi 
Amoghaéri (mahapandita) j 
ip ‘VAsRAYOOINTGURUPARAMPAKA 


Savaranditha 
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—- ‘Tous les autres figurent déji dans d'autres textes ; ce n'est 
4 le lien d’entrer dans le détail de leur biographie ; jeme contente 
Vindiguer bridvement les principales riférences i: 1° Sadhanamal, 
6d, Benoytosh Bhattacharya, Introd. au vol. II (S.); 2° Grinwedel, 
‘Taranitha’s Edelsteinmine ... aus dem Tibetischen abersetat, 
Bibl, Buddhiea, XVIII, 1914 (G.); 3” Tarandtha's Geschichte des 
Buddhismus, teul. Schiefner (1); 4° Bauddha gin 0 dohi, 6a. 





(Mahasiddhas), dans Baessler Archiv. V, 1916, 137 agg, (22). 
Abbayikargupta : S. xe, n°.1; G. 1095 T. 250-2. 
Advayavajra : V. inf. i In suite de cette liste, 

Anadgavajra: G. 44; ef. Two Vajrayina Works, Gackwad's 

Or. Series, XLIV, Intr. p. xi. 

Indrabhati: . xli et xevii, n° 12; G. 40 et pass.; of. Two 

Vajrayina Works, Inte. p. xii; Z. 185. 

Kukuri: 8. cit, n° 18; G. 104; B. $2, n° 23; Z. 179. 

‘Tiinasrimitra : G. 104; T. 241 (son prakarapa mentionné ici est 
probablement le Vajrayanantadvayavivrti, Tandjour Rgyud LXXI, 
‘n° 10), 

Lakgotkari : 8. lit; G. 51; Z. 219, 

Lalitavaj a 5 T. 189. 

Lilivajra: G. 104; T. 214-6. 

Layi-pa: G. 20; B.21,n°1; Sh. 18-19; Z. 143. 

Maitrigupta ou Maitripadab : G. 23; T. 248; Sh. $0-1, 

Naro-pi: G. 74-5, 79; T. 239; Z. 168. 

+ S.exi, n°32; G, 105; T. 285; Z. 156, 

xlviet cxiv n° 36 (“he seems to have 

been the originator of the Vajrayogini cult”; ef. ib. p. 456, n° 235, 

colophon: evarh nandyavartens Siddha Sabarapadiyamata Vajra- 

yoginyaridhana vidhib) ; G. 19.999. ; T. 88; Z. 148. 
me (data); G. 24. 

20; T. 226 et n°5; Z. 170. 
son G. 27 (un des quatre grands disciples de Maitri(gupta). 
Le nom d’Advayavajra est trop banal pour qu'on puisse identifier 

avec certitude les deux personages de nos listes (ct de plus un 

troisiéme qui parait étre Maitrigupta Ini-méme). Maisl'un d’entre eux 

‘et bien certainement le méme que l'auteur du“ Vajrayogini sukhottara- 

sarhvaraniroayasvarthaka mandala” dans le Tandjour Rgyud XIV, 
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n° 65, et aussi I'auteur des opuseales publiés par Bonoytosh Bhatta- 
charya sous le titre de Adeaysjrasaiyraha, (Gackwad's Orient. 
Ser., XL), Le demier texte de ce recueil a prévisément pour objet 
Vamanasikiira auquel se rattachent nos textes (a 
et amanasikira yathdéruakrama), L’Amanasikiiridhira d’Advaya- 
vajra est une dissertation grammaticale qui tend & préciser les divers 
ne technique, sur Iequel on discutait beaucoup 
Advayavajra V'analyse en deux termes 
la lettre a [prise comme le symbole do Vanuipaida des dharmas, ow dit 
nairiitimya, on da prabhdscarapada) +- manasikdra “ activité mentale” 
‘ou encore = snidhithinapada ; c'est le symbole de Ia doctrine de In 
Aiinyatakarund exposée dans les textes du méme recueil (ef. Introd, 
de Vétiteur p. xxxv-vi), Co n'est pas non plus ici le lieu dentro 
dans 14 discussion des problimes chronologiques posés par eos listes, 
Les synchronismes fournis par Taraniitha pour plusicurs de oes noms 
suggérent Ia période des Pilas, entre le 1x* et le x1® adele, Pour 
Savaranatha et Indrabhati, les indices portent A remonter plus ant 
jusqu’au vir-vie® side 
Le récit, souvent obscur, par la faute on par la volonté de Vautenr, 
‘éclaircit sur quelques points par une Comparaison aveo le Bka’ babs 
bdun Idan traduit par Griinwedel sous te titre de: Bielsteinmine ; 
P. ex. l'épisoile de Ratnamati monteé (dans un miroir)” ib,, p. 19: 
Mais dans ces cas-li méme, Tiranitha sécarte notablement de notre 
texte, Ainsi Savaranitha est ici le fils d'un dansour (nafa) nommé 
Loka ot de sa femme appelée Gauri ; chez Tiraniitha Logi et Quni sont 
les noms des deux sours de Sivari, dont le pire est bien un “ Tanz~ 
meister”. ‘Tiraniitha ne nommoe parmi les gurus de Maitrigupta 
que Ratnikaradinti, mais il connait sa visite A Vikramadila, ott il 
est, selon notre texte, l'élave de Jhiinasrimitra, Le voyage dé 
Maitrigupta en compagnie de Sigara, a In recherche de Savaranitha, 
se rotrouve de part et d'autre; mais Tirantha a ioi un récit boattcoup 
plus détaillé, 
Le détail le plus important fourni par notre texte semble étre 
Vindication du bereeau de Nigirjunn, Tandis que le plupart des 
sources se contentent do désigner comme gon origine Mnde du sud 
ou le pays de Vidarbha, ici c'est la ville de Karahiitakn qui est nommé- 
ment désignée comme sa patrie, Karahiifaka est connu par d'autres 
textes; son nom, A peine altéré, survit sous la forme Karhid, officiel- 
loment Karid ; la ville est située dans le district de Satara, au sid de 
Bombay, par 17° 7’ N. et 74° 11’ B. Elle a donné gon nom A une 
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subdivision de Is caste brahmanique. A 3 milles S.0. de la ville 
se trouve un groupe de grottes “dun type simple et 
tris primitif”. Si Karhad est le berceau de Nagirjuna, il pourrait 
tre intéressant de reprendre l'étude des grottes de ce point de vue, 
‘A propos de Nagarjuna, je crois utile de signaler ici une indication 

fournie par la Rasopanisad ; le texte est dité dans Ia Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series, n° XCII, par K. Sambasiva Sastri, qui a recueilli 
Vhéritage lourd & porter du glorieux Ganapati Sastri et qui a réussi & 
maintenir Ie niveau de cette belle collection ; il a commencé cette 
année la publication du préciewx commentaire de Skandasvimin sur 
Je Rgveda et rend par li an service capital aux études védiques, 
La Rasopanisad qui risque de passer inapergue contient nombre 
d'information précieuses, J’extrais du 16" adhyaya les vers suivants 
(10 ogg.) sur la transmutation & la manitre de Nigirjuns, 

Nagarjunamunih ériman drstayogam idam param 

dakgine Keralendrasys ristre vanasamakule 

natidiire samudrasya grime Pritisamahwaye 

telecast pte 

tan ddaiya prayatnena . 

se mata Brlioba ek reteel atlas atte 

du princo de Kerala (le Malabar) ob il y a beaucoup de forits, non 
loin do Océan dans le village qui porte le nom de Priti, il y a des 
pierres en forme de pippali qui contiennent de lor ; on les prend et . ..”” 
Suit le détail du procédé que je signale & V'attention des alchimistes 
de bonne volonté, mais qui n'entre pas dans le plan de ce mémoire ; 
je sais que mon confrire et ami Rapson, & qui je suis houreux de le 
dédier, me pardonnera de m’arréter li. 





Nawo Massuvasniva 
‘Maijuvajram prapamyidau Nathapidam anantaram 
amunasikirimniyath vaksyate sumahodayam (1) 
Sambuddho Bodhisatvis ca siddhas tair annsasiti 
abhisiktas tathety egim amniyakrama isyate (2) 
tatridan dharmacakre ’smin érivakaih pariviritab 
upatasthe sa Bhagavin diSan piramitadikam (3) 
tatas tarh samparityajya gataviin daksinipathe 
nimmiya dharmadhitvikhyam mapdalath sumanoramam (4) 

Niya'sa’ svayam evitra Bodhisatvas ca sodasa 
niyakas cibhavann astau tathistiv upaniyakih (5) 
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nimatas te nigdyante kramato mapdalasthitah 
mandalam tu guriddistam etad amndyasaigata(m) 
Maitreyab Ksitigarbhaé ca Vajrapinih Khagarbhakah 
Lokesvaraé ca Maijuécih Sarvanivéranas tathi (7) 
Samantabhadras Candribhah Siryabho (’) malakirtini 
Vimalaprabhas tathi Dharmodgata Ratnamatis tathit 
Vyomagnijaé ea Sudhano mandalastha yathikraman (8) a 
abhigekari tatas tesith datva piramitidikam “ss 
samarpya Sakyasitihena vyakrtah éisane ‘muni (9) —— 
‘arya Nagirjuna iti bhavisyati mahimatih 

pravartavyam anendpi dharmacakrapravartanam (10) 
Dakginiipathadese 'smin pattane Karahitake \ 
brihmanasya kule janma pitt eiaya Trivikramab (11) 

mita Savittanima si vyikytid aparam matam 7 
Dimodareti vikhyito bhiksutve Sikyamitrakam, . 
nimiparath Ratnamater anugrahavidhau sthitah 
ak(t)idvayavajreti Vajrayoginyadhisthitah 

sarababsiddhibhik tena tadanugrithako ‘bhavat 

‘sya cinugrahit parddha teniikiri ca nima tat 

tatah érutari Hayagrivam pafcddarganam . . 

Ratnamatini ca sindhari Varendryim prasthitah puna 
lekhayitva pratichandata ("bimbam 1) Bodhisatvasya dbimata 
phjim pratidinath tasya krtvi Nigirjuno "vasat 

‘grime dese purikhye tu ckintah susamihitah 





Ratoamatirh dargayati sa tam aha na 

ifiinakganena vikalab kathari tam pagyasi kgapiit 

tam pratyiiha Tridarapas tafto] me ‘nugrabarh kuru 

yatha padyimi tart Nithath jiiinacakqur atindriyah 
aryaNigirjuninujiim pripya siddhas tadabhavat 

Bodhisatvena ca tato ‘nugrhito yathirthatah 

Manobhafiga Cittavisrimau caryasthinarh vivecitam 

akrtith savarasyisan dadhan nivasati sma sah 

iti BuddhaBodhisatvasiddhimnayanimamniyah samaptah 
Tndrabhatips. Udint Vajrayogini. ‘Tilopa. Naropa, Advayavajra, 
Dhyiiyipi. Mahapandit Amoghaéei, 
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bahya vatita vakira rakiravarjitih, -hetvanupalabdhi hikiro varabi 
vajrapirviketi paramarthavisuddhib, kiyavakeittayiéuddhya trike- 
pam, hetuphalayor abhedatvat trikonam tulyata dharmodayeti. 


‘Nawaut Set Vasnayooinyar 


prathamam bahyapOja sindirena, asambhavamantrena, svahpai 
sfryasthahiibkirarasmibhir akrsya pravesya puspidibhih sampdiya, 
tadanantarath jagacchinyakrtya, 4Qnyatinantararh jhatiti, itminam 
Bhagavatim bhivayet. parvatasiropari nandpuspopetim. —slrya- 
sthahaihkiraraémin sathsphiirya svisaviti yathidarsavad yogah, 
amytdsvidanari vadiknrane parvatadikam pidarasadpéam bhi 
vimanisiputena pibet. trikilam balibhivand kartavya, ya 
dityo bilatarupidyanapekgar svakiranaih parvatam  akrimati, 
tathi Bhagavatim parvatikrintim bhivayet. amytam dsvidayet, 
siddbyanugrhe jihvayim mantram abhilikhya. svahrdradminidam 
pravedya avesayet, 

Vajrayoginiguraparampari, Savaranitha. Sigaradatta, Vijaya- 
ghoga, Anaigavajra. Biso, Paindapitika, Pandita Vinayagupta, 
Mabipandita Vigitvara, Avadhdta Sudhanaérl, Lilivajra, Lalita 
vajra. Kovihitrapanditapadab, 


Naman Sanvassiva. 















Nawaut Sut Savanedvanava 


ita Khalu Madhyadese PadmaKapilavastumahinagarasanoipe 
‘Thiitakarapt nima palliko 'sti. tasmin sthine brahmanojatir Nanukit 
nima brilimant ea Sidhvti ima prativasati sma, tad ea Kilin- 
tarena Dimodaro nima tatputro babhtiva, sa caikidasavargadesiyah 
kumirab simirddhavedako grhin niskramya martabodho nimai- 
kndando "bhit, tata, pascal likafti sanna Pininivyakaraparh srutva 
saptavargaparyantena sarvadistram adhigamya vihdativargaparyan- 
tarh Niropidasamipe praminam Adhyatmikaparamitinayidigastrath 
4rutam, tadanu mantranayadistrajiena Rigavajrens sahivasthitah 
pajicavaraporyantam,  pascin mahipanditaRatnakarasintiguru- 
bhattarakapidandm paréve nirakaravyavasthirh érutva vargam ekarh 
yivat. pagcid Vikramagilath gatvi: mahipanditaJnanadcimitrapada- 
‘im parive tatprakarapath érutarh vargadvayarh yavat, tato Vikrama- 
Purath gatva Sammatiyanikiya Maitriguptanima bhiksur babhiva, 
sitribhidharmavinayarh ca srutva catustayarh yivat Paiicakrama 


You. vi PART 2, bal 
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Tarimniyena mantrajaparh krtva kotim ekar eaturmudrirthasa- 
hitena Bhattiraka svapne gaditam. gaccha tvarh Khasarpapam. 
tatra vihiram parityajya Khasarpena gatvé vargam ekarh yiivan 
nisidati, punar api svapne gaditam, gaccha tvath kulaputra Dakgi= 
napathe ManobhafgaCittavigrimau parvatau tatra Savaresvaras 
tigthati. sa-ca tatrinugrihako bhavisyatiti. tatra ca minge Sagara 
niimo milisyati. sa ca Rijadedavasi rijaputras tendpi sirdharh gaccha, 
paécid gate sati Sigarena militam, uttaradefaparyantena Mano- 
bhangaCittaviérimayor vartity na érutavin, éDhinyath gatva 
vargam ekari sthitah pascad vayavya uttaradese so dhisthinaTarain 
sidhayitum drabdhavin, misaikena svapno "bhit, gaccha tyati 
kulaputra vayavyadeée parvatan tisthantau. paficadasedinena 
pripyate. Bhattarikiya vakyena viyavyath didarh sathghataih 
sirdharh gacchati priptiparyante purugepaikenoktab. parame dine 
ManobhafgaCittavigrimau pripayete Iagnau. tatra sukhena vasta- 
vyam. iti rutva panditapado hrsto ’bhiit. aparadinam praptah. tatra 
parvate dine dine dasa daéa mandalani krtavin kandam@laplala- 
hirath krtva dinadagaparyantam éilétalaparyaikam aruhya ekigra- 
cittena upavisari kartum drabdhah. saptame divase svapnadaréanam 
bhavati, dagame divase griviv chettum arabdhah.  tatksape 
‘sikgiddarésnam bhavati, sevirh daditi. Advayavajra no "bhiit. 
Paficakramacaturmudridivyalchyanati — kytarh —_dvidagadinapa- 
ryantam. punar apy upadegena paficadinarh yavat, sarvadharma- 
Grstintena vinath vadayati, tatra padmavali. jfiindvali, Saya- 
reévarena ajith datva, prinatipatadimayira daréaya tvam, ‘Tadan- 
tarath Sigarah kiyavythari vargayate panditapidenoktab. bhagavan 
kim ayye (hath kayavydharh nirmapitum aéakyah, Savaresvara 
‘tha, vikalpasambhitatvit. pandita aha. tarhi kit kartavyam 
mamajiapayantu  pidah. Savaradhipa aha, tayeha janmani 
siddhir nimni darganaprakiganith kuru. Advayavajra aha. aéakto 
‘hum Bhagavan karturh kathath karigyamy sham, aha, iha Vajrayo- 
ginyupadesit karigyasi tvam. phalarh ca phaligyatiti. ihopadesam 
ity uktvi Bhattirakapadantardhino "bhi, 

nedath vanfas]ya ca mrgo na varihapotah 

‘sampirgacandravadand vanasundariyam, 

niemapanirmitatayarthijanasya hetoh 

sarhtisthate giritale Savaridhirajah. 
amanasikira yathaérutakramah samaptab. 
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pirvavad — akiridicakrath sampajya —_vihitaBhagavatiyogah, 
prapavapithid agatavadanah kindapattid babir gatva krtapaiica- 
mandalo dattadaksinah pranavapithagatavadana upayacakrarh 
likhitva tatah praveéya Nathifikitagiraske svabrdi cakrath sarh- 
sphirya vaktrepa ktrari datvit tad[dh}rdi dhyanam mukham apirya 
vajrabhrto ‘stottaragatamantrais tarh krtvi muhe muharh diimala 
tatah upayacakram atibhramantarh vicintya mantritapuspe tidanarh 
damaruri ghantarh vit sarvadya sitopamantram ucedrayet. dhiiparh 
dadyad yadi tasya prakampadinimittam upajiyate tadaiva katha- 
niyam anyathi naiva, tadann cakrid uddhrtya mantradinagura- 
paramparakathanath kartavyam iti sampradiyavidhib. etad abhisan- 
dhiya guruparvakramimniyasampradayaikagocaram iti, tatkathi 
ca kathitayya éraddhotpidand(r)thath Sigyajhanakystir abhidhiyate. 
iha janmani yadi na siddhyati tad’ marapasamaye cakrarh tanmukhe 
svamukhe pravigya svasthina eva linam, iti Loyipadidesit Sam- 
barirnavatantram Anetum Odiydnarh gatau. tatra Yoginipargve 
dinacatustayarh yivat sthitau. cauryena tantram anitam. nadipire 
taya drsta etat sidhanath sarvam api viyund nitarh Vajriiganisakise, 
Kukuripidaih srutam Indrabhitipidair Lakgmrkara'Viravapadaih 
Paindapatika Dingara Paindapatika(i)h. 

Nasas Sel Vasnavoorsvar 

prathama(th) yathisambhava(m) pijopakaraparh kuryat. agra 
alii sthipya vime mndyapitram paficaptyisafri] sariyuktam. 
vimakare candrah daksipakare siryah. hrdraéminadena nisiputena 
nigedrya kare viliya karagodhanarh tatkare madyapatram pidhiya 
mantragninam pijidravyath ca proksayet. mandalikaraparh ca 




















trikonakirena madhye vari upari yathividhiéodhitadivyodaka- 
samayuktasinddrapija, abhive puspadibhir bijaptja. tadanantararh 
triviguddhim anusmaret. tminarh traidhdtukaviguddhikatagirarh 


jhafiti nabhimandale Bhagavatim bhavayet. mudridvaya- 

jpab, tadanantaram agre nigearya pija stutir ampta- 
sarvabhautikart dikpilebhyah  esirortadhaukam, 

‘abhyomnaya .. . 

Hommace A Massuvasea 


A Maiijuvajra d’abord hommage, et ensuite & (Lokn)natha! On 
va Gnoncer la tradition de l'Amanasikiira qui a une si grande origine, 
Le Bouddha, les Bodhisattvas, les Siddhas qu’ils ont instruits et 
consacrés par Vonction, voila Vordre de succession de Ia doctrine. 
Au début, le Trés Saint, entouré des Auditours, se tenait sur emplace- 


vicintayet. 
youajo vaj 
svadanat 
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ment (de ls prédication) de la Roue de la Loi, enseignant la Paramita 
etc, Puis il quitta ce liew et s’en alla dans le Dekkhan, agengant 
magiquement un Cercle ravissant appelé le Plan de Ia Loi. I s'y 
trouvait le Chef Iui-méme, et aussi seize Bodhisattvas, et huit Chefs 
et huit Sous-Chefs. On va dire dans leur ordre leurs noms, tels quills 
étaient placés dans le Cercle ; ce Cercle, enseigné par les Maitres, est 
accord aveo la tradition. C"¢tait Maitreya, et Keitigarbha, Vajni= 
pani, Khagarbha, et Lokesvara, Madjnéri, et aussi Sarvanivirana, 
Samantabhadra, Candribha, Siryibha, Amalakirti, Vimalapeabha, 
aussi Dharmodgata, aussi Ratnamati, et Vyomagaija, Sudhana > tel 
était leur onire dans le Cercle, Puis quand il leur eut donné Vonetion, 
qu'il leur eitt remis la Piramita ete., Sikyasirhha fit une prophétie sur 
la religion: Il y aura, dit il, le saint Nagarjuna, de grande intelligence, 
qui, Iui aussi, mettra en branle la Roue de la Loi. Dans ee pays-ci 
du Dekkhan, dans la ville de Karahitaka, le brabmane Trivikrama 
Sera son pére, et sa mére s’appellera Savitta (2), Ce qui suit n'est pas 
de la prophétie. Un certain Dimodara, entré en religion sous le nom 
de Sakyamitra, s‘appliquait i gagner la favenr de Ratnamati 
(Bodhisattva). Et un certain Advayavajra, que Vajrayogint avait 
ris sous son patronage, jouissait en secret pour cette taison des 
Pouvoirs magiques; aussi [Ratnamati] Je prit en faveur, et i cause 
de cette faveur, on Ini donna aussi ce nom (de Ratnamati), Puis 
vint Te bruit de Hayagriva aux cing visions (2)... Et alors en 
compagnie de Ratnamati (I) il (Dimodara) partit pour Varendri 
(=e Rath, au Bengale), Nagarjuna y demeurait; il avait traoé 
une (image!) du sage Bodhisattva et il Ini rendait un eulte 
quotidien. Or, dans un village du nom de (Daa ?)pura vivait & 
Vécart, dans le recueillement, un acteur nommé Loka et sa femme 
nommée Gauri, Leur fils est Trigarana. Il (Nagarjuna) leur montre & 
eux deux Vautre Ratnamati (le Bodhisattva) au milieu des saints, Tl 
dit au (fils): Tune le vois pas ? Comment pourrais-tu le voir Vinstant, 
Puisqu’il te manque V'instant de connaissance (nécessaire) ? ‘Trigarana 
Eh bien, favorise-moi que je puisse voir ce Protecteur 

avet Veil de In connaissance, dépassant les sens, Aveo l'autorisation 
du saint Nagarjuna il devint alors un Siddha; das lors il regut Tes 
favours du Bodhisattva & chaque occasion. Il se retira pour ses 
Pratiques au Manobhaiga et au Cittavidrima, et. Ii, prenant 
Vaspect d'un Savara, il s'installa en résidenoo, 
Telle est la Tradition des Bouddhas, des Bodhisattvas, des Siddhas 








































et Ia Tradition des noms, 
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Indrabhati-pa. Vajrayogini (4’Uddiyana 2). Tilo-pi. Niiro-pa, 
Advayavajra. Dhyiy 

Ou bien encore: Savaranatha. Advayavajra. Vajrapani. Painda- 
pitika. Le docteur Abhayakaragupta. Et encore un Advayavajra. 

Va, c’est la compassion. Ja, c'est la vacuité. Ra, c'est l'un des 
deux: morphénes du dehors ou du passé qui n’ont pas la lettre ra. 
Le son Ai, c'est In non-perception des causes (h-etvanupalabdh-i), 
Ainsi Varihi préeédée de Vajra (Vajra Varahi), c'est la purification 
au Sens Ultime, Le triangle. c'est In purification du corps, de la , 
parole, de la pensée. Comme la cause et effet sont indivisibles, le 
triangle (exprime) ’égalité dharmodaya. 

(Suit la description d’un rite pour évoquer Vajrayogini.) 

La succession des gurus de Vajrayogini, c'est: Savarandtha, 
Sagaradatta. Vijayaghosa. Anangavajra. Biso. Paindapatika. 
Le docteur Vinayagupta. Le grand docteur Vagifvara. L'avadhita 
Sudhanaéri. Lilivajra. Lalitavajra. Le révérend docteur du 
Kovihara, 








Howmace 4 Savanesvana 


Or ici-bas, dans la Conteée du Milieu, ily a une grande ville 
appelée “‘Kapilavastn des Lotus”; tout prés, il y a une bourgade 
du nom de Jhitakarani. En cet endroit réside un brahmane nommé 
Nanuki et sa femme de caste brahmanique nommée Sadhvi. Dans le 
cours du temps ils eurent un fils appelé Damodara, Quand le gargon 
cut environ onze ans, et qu'il connut la moitié du Simaveda, il quitta 
sa famille ot devint ascite ekadapda sous Je nom de Martabodha (2). 
Ensuite il apprit Ia grammaire de Panini; au bout de sept ans il 
possédait tout Sistra, Pendant vingt ans il apprit chez le vénérable 
Niro les traités de logique, de philosophie Midhyamika (2), du Para- 
mitnaya etc, Ensuite il demeura cing ans avec Ragavajra qui 
connaissait les textes du Mantranaya, Aprés cela il s'attacha pendant 
un an au vénérable et saint maitre Ratnakaraginti pour apprendre 
Vétat d’esprit du sans-Morphéme. Puis il se rendit & Vikramasila 
prés du grand savant Jiiinaérimitra pour étudier son traité pendant 
deux ans, De li il partit & Vikramapura oit il devint moine sous le 
nom de Maitrigupta dans Pécole Sammatiya. Il étudia les Trois 
Corbeilles du Sitra, de l'Abhidharma, du Vinaya pendant quatre 
(ans); ill pratiqua Ia récitation murmarée des Formules selon Ia 
tradition de Paficakrama-Tara, et cela dix millions de fois, avec le 
sens des quatre sceaux (mahi*, samaya®, dharma®, karma®). La 
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Sainte (2) lui dit en songe: Va-ten & Khasarpaya, 1 quitts son 
eouvent, alla i Khasarpana, y resta un an, Et de nouveau la yo 
lui dit en songe; Va-t-en, fils de In Famille, dans le Dekkhan, ob 
sont les deux montagnes Manobhanga et Cittavisrima, c'est Ih que 
demeure Ip prince des Savaras, Il te traitera aveo faveur, Et lit le 
noramé Sigara to mtrera sur ta route, Ce prince de sang royal 
habite maintenant le pays de Rata (Ridha = Rarh); marche 
en compagnio avec lui. Il partit, rencontra Sigara, et tant qu'il 
fut dans le Pays du Non, il ne put rien savoir du Manobhafga ot du 
Cittavisrima, I alla a Sr¥ Dhinya(kataka), y resta un an; ensuite 
dans la région Nord du Nord-Ouest il so mit & évoquer la : 
iow (2). Au bout d’un mois il out un songe : Va-t-en, fils de la Famille j 
dans le pays an Nord-Ouest il y a les deux montagnes acoolées; on ¥ 
arriveen quinze jours. Sur l'indication de la Sainte il part vers le pays 
du Nord-Ouest aveo des. ..; au bout de la route ils rencontront tin 
homme qui leur dit: Demain vous atteindrez Je Manobhafiga et le 
Cittavisrima ; vous y aurez un heureux séjour. A Ventendre, ledocteur 
fut tris content, et le lendemain il était arrivé. Sur la montagne il 
faisait tous les jours dix dizaines de Cereles ; il commenga pat s6 
nourrir de bulbes, de racines, de fruits; an bout de dix jours, il 
Siinstalla sur le plat d’un rocher et esprit unifié il se mit observer 
le jetine. Le septiéme jour il a une vision en songe, Le dixidme 
jour, il se mettait & se trancher le cou quand il eut soudain la yision 
directe ; il Ini rend hommage. Advayavajra . . . pendant douxe 
jours fit lecommentaire merveilleux des quatre Soeaux du Paficakenma, 
¢t puis encore pendant cing jours l'Tustruction. Il joua dela vind en 
Prenant pour mode tous les Dharmas, Padmivall. .. JRinivall «1 
sur Vordre du prince des Savaras, monten Villusion dé Uattontat Ala 
Vie ete. A ce moment Sigura fait voir Arrangement du corps. Le 
doctour lui dit; Trds Saint, comment se faitil que jene puisse pas, moi, 
agencer magiquement VArrangement du corps? Le prince des 
Sayaras Ini dit: C'est & cause de \'Imagination différenciée. Lo 
Aootour lui dit: Alors que doitjo faire ? Quo votre Révérunce me 
donne ses ontres! Le souverain des Savaras Jui dit: Tu Y réussiras: 4a 
dis cotte vi ln clarté de Ia vision sur lo nom, Advayavajew 

dit: Tris Saint, je suis incapable de le faire; comment le fora jot 
T1{Savareivara) lui dit: Tu Je foras ici mame grice 4 I'Instruction de 


Vajrayogini, et le fruit en fructifiera, Ayant énoneé I'Instruction, 
Jo Saint disparut, 


























































Se ea. 


belle des bois qui est 1d avec son visage de pleine lune. Grice aux 
fagencements magiques agencés pour rendre service & celui qui en a 
Desoin, (elle) se tient sur le rocher (en prenant la forme d'un) prince 
des Savaras. 

Tel est, dans I'Amanasikiira, Vordre de succession tel qu'il a été 
entendi . 
(Suit 'indication des rites & sccomplir; & la fin du rite, il est 
proscrit de réciter comment la Formule fut donnée et comment 
se sont succédé les Maitres et aussi leur histoire ; cette récitation 

pour objet de provoquer la foi et d'attirer les disciples vers l'étude) teal) 

Pivgar Vindication da véoteable ‘Lyi, ils allérent tous les deux en 
Odiyana pour en rapporter le Sambarirpava tantra, Ils y restdrent 
quatre jours aupris d'une Yogini, dérobérent Je tantra et V'empor- 
tarent par deld le fleave .. . (Le tantra?) a été entendu par Ku- 
kkuri, par Indrabhiti, par Lakemikari (et Viripa t) Paindapétile, 
Ditgara Paindapatike. 

(Suit le rituel du culte de Vajrayogini, dont le début seul est 
conservé dans le manuscrit.) 








Gricchische Militarische Warter Im Indisch 
Von B. Lazstca 
JS ae: Streitbere Resteabe 1824 vercflentnite ich einen Karz 

“Artikel mit der Cberschrift: ,,Lateinisch campus als Lehnwort 
im Indischen 7 Es handelte sich um das indische Wort kampana 
j»Heer, das in Kathapa’s Chronik von Kaémir hinfig (Uber 
zwanzigmal) vorkommt. Die einheimischen Grammatiker und 
Lexikographen kennen oder nennen das Wort nicht, wiederum mit 
‘Ansnahme des KaSmirers Ksemendra, der in seinem Warterbuch 
Lokaprakiéa den kampanddhipati, den Anfithrer des Feldheeres, in 
der Liste der hichsten Staatsbeamten auffihrt. 

Wer die Sorgfalt kennt, mit der alle irgendwie bemerkenswerten. 
Worter der indischen Sprache von den einheimischen Worterbiichern’ 
registriert werden, darunter vielfach solche, die in der sonstigen 
Literatur nicht einmal belegt sind, wird das Fehlen dieses Wortes 7.B. 
unter den elf uymen von ,, Heer“, die der Amarakoga im 





cin Wort handelt, das nur beschrinkte Verbreitung, eben im Nord- 
westen, besass, im Gbrigen Indien dagegen unbekannt geblicben ist. 
Das erweckt wieder den Verdacht auf Entlehnung, und da fiir ein 
Wort in dieser Bedeutung die kulturlosen Aboriginer nicht in Frage 
kommen, auf Entlebnung aus der Sprache einer Militarmacht, mit der 
der Nordwesten in der fraglichen Zeit in Berithrung kam. 

Die Form des indischen Wortes wiirde, wenn die oben vermutete 
Entlehnung aus lat. campus zutrifft, auf Durchgang durchs Griechische 
weisen, da das m des indischen Wortes den griechischen Akkusativ 
dpzor (hémpon) als unmittelbare Quelle erkennen lisst. Es wurde 
gezeigt, dass kdmpos als Lehnwort im Griechischen seit etwa 100 n.Chr. 
in der Literatur und in Papyrusfunden bezeugt ist. 

‘Auch der Bedeutungswardel des Wortes campus aus der urspriing- 
lichen Bedeutung ,, offenes, freies Feld “zu ,, Lagerplatz eines Heeres 
und von dieser zu ,, Heer selbst wurde aus mehrfachen Zeugnissen 
erwiesen und durch Parallelen von entsprechenden Wortern in andern 
Sprachen gestiitet. 

‘Wenn auch eine Entlehnung durch Klarstellung der lautlichen und 
Bedeutungsverhilltnisse als moglich erwiesen ist, so gelangt man zur 
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Oberzeugung von ihrer Richtigkeit doch gewohnlich erst dann, 
wenn sie nicht ganz vereinzelt bleibt, sondern wenn sich herausstellt, 
dass eine Gruppe von mehreren Wortern der gleichen Begriffssphiire 
in der gleichen Epoche denselben Weg genommen hat, Man denke 
+B. an die Entlehnungen des Indischen aus der griechischen 
Astronomie, wobei jeder Zweifel ausgeschlossen ist, Da mir 1924 
noch kein ahnlich gelagerter Fall bekannt war, hieltich es fir angezeigt, 
suf diesen schwachen Punkt durch das dem Titel beigefigte 
Fragezeichen hinzuweisen, 

Schon im folgenden Jahre kam cin weiter Fall hinzu, indem 
©. Stein in der Zeitschrift fir Indologie und Iraniatik Ba, TTL in einem 
ausfiihrlichen Aufsatz nachwies, dass das indische Wort 
Mine, unterirdischer Gang'* auf das grieshische Wort ety 
(sdrinz) aurickgefibrt werden miisse, das neben seiner Haupte 
bedeutung ,, Flite die gleiche lbertragene Bedeutung entwiekelt 
hat, Seine gelehrten und scharfsinnigen Ausfihrungen haben, soviel 
ich sehe, allgemeine Zustimmung gefunden, 

Seither bin ich noch auf ein drittes Wort aufmerksam geworden, 
das allem Anschein nach hierher gehrt, Schon Lassen hat im ersten 
Bande seiner Indischen AUertumskunde (8. 299, N, 8) darauf hingo- 
wiesen, dass das indische Wort Araméla, kramélaka ,, Kamel der 
Entlchnung verdichtig sei, doch dachte er an direkto Entlehnung 
fuus dem semitischen gamal. Jones Wort ist in Indien weiter vorge= 
Grungen als kampana ; es findet sich im Amarakoéa und auch im 
Unddli des Hemacandra, der es sicher aus einem alteren Upidi-Werk 
Libernommen hat ; in der Literatur erscheint es nur ganz vereinselt, 
Das Sitra Hemucandra's Iautet : kramer elakab, dch. er Ieitet das 
Wort von Wurzel kram durch ein nur aus diesem Wort. selbst 
abstrahiertes Suffix -elaka ab. Keirasvimin in seinem Amara-Kom- 
Tentar umschreibt und erklirt das Wort durch : kramdn elayati 4 68 
beschleunigt seine Schritte". Diese Krlelirung hilft uns weiter, denn 
‘io aeigt, dass dus r des indischen Wortes durch Volksetymologie in 
das Fremdwort xéyqAos (himélos) hineingekommen ist, und dass 
man dieses an die W. Aram ,, achreiten + angelehnt hat, um es sich 
verstiindlicher zu machen. 

Wie dic Sprachgeschichte allerorten zeigt, treten neue Namen fiir 
Hauatiere gewohnlich in Zusammenhang mit neuen Rassen in die 
Erscheinung, und so ist es offenbar auch hier gewesen. Wenn neben 























"(Wal Winternts, 110.5, 429 oq. Zeitedr.f. Indl ey 848 aE.) 
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die uralte, schon aus indo-iranischer Zeit stammende Benennung 
stra {Or Camelus bactrianus, das grosse xweihdckrige * Kamel, dessen 
Heimat Zentralasien ist, um den Beginn unserer Zeitrechnung der 
Name kraméla tritt, so hesicht sich dieser jedenfalls auf das kleinere 
und flinkere einhdokrige Kamel, mit dem die Inder zuerst durch die 
vorderasintischen Kamelreiterkorps der griechischen Heere in der 
Diadochenzeit bekannt wurden, da nur dieses sich zur Verwendung 
im Kriege cignet, Und wie flir diese Art oder Abart * die Griechen 
etwas spiiter die Namen 8pojds xéjenos (dromis hrimtlos), Bpopeddpios 
(dromeilérios) cinfabrten, die, von 8pépos (drémos) ,, Laut * abgeleitet, 
auf die wichtigste Eigenschaft der neuen 'Tierform hinwiesen, ebenso 
verfuhiren unbewusst dio Inder, wenn sie das flr sie nichtesagende 
Fremdwort kdmélos mit ihrer W. kram ,,schreiten in Verbindung 
Drachten, sodass es nun fir sie die von Kgirasvimin angegebene 
Bedeutung gewann, 

Da aber dic Kamolreitorteuppe sich im invischen Hoere nicht 
cinbirgerte, wie ihre Verwendung sich auch heut auf Vordarasion und 
Norlafrika beschrinkt, 90 blieb auch das alte Wort usfra sugleich 
mit der alten zweihdckrigen Form in Indien horrschend und warde 
nicht, wie wir das in solchen Fallen oft sehen,* zusammen mit der 
alten Rasso vordriingt, 

Uber den Wog, wie ajrine in der Bedeutung ,, unterirdisoher 
Gang" nach Indien gekommen sein mag, dussert 0. Stein 0.0.0. 
(8.317) folgende Vermutung: Durch den Zug Alexanders nach 
Indien und durch die Bezichungen der Seleukiden sowie der dbrigen 
hellenistischen Reiche 2u Indien wurde der Elefant su einer stehenden 
Finrichtung im Heerwesen ; mit dem Elefanten werden aber auch 
Inder in die hellenistischen Heere tibernommen worden sein, wenigstens 
in det ersten Zeit, um der technischen Fuhrung und der Ernahrang 





1 Vile e.fh, Mababharnte xii, 177, 12: mapfvogfrasye lambete priya vataata 
nama ,, ie die beiden Hocker des wefra hingen herunter meine lieben Stiere *. 
Der Vers iat alt, denn or wird schon in der Kasika (i, 1, 11, sicbontes dh.) aitiert, 
Er ateht in der Gevehichte dos armen Madi, der fur sein letztos Geld zwei junge 
Stiore gekauft hatte. Als sich diesclben inst rusammengekoppelt auf dem Felde 
befanden, starzten siesich auf ein dort liggendes Kamel, sodass ale xu beiden Seiten 
‘von dessen Halse waren, Dax Kamel erhob sich und rannte mit den Rindern dayon, 
die in der Luft baumelnd kreplorten.. 

+ Da das Dromedar im embryonalen Zustand auch xwoi Hicker besitat, aus deren 
Zusammenwachsen erst sekundar det spitere eine Hocker hervorgebt, $0 beateht 
‘dio Méglichkeit, dass Camolus dromedarius nicht als eigene Art, sondern als eine 
‘durch den Menachen gerdchtete Kalturabart von C, bactrianus aufsufaasen ist. 

* Man donke 2B, an den altgermanivchen Namen des Pferdes, gotisch aihra-» 
altatchsiach ebm, angelaichsisch gh, verwandt mit lat. agwva usw. 














des Tieres willen. Durch diese Inder, die die wechselreichen K. 

der Diadochen mitgemacht haben mégen, kann der vielleicht 
Belagerungstechnik entnommene Ausdruck sgrine nach In 
gekommen sein.“ Auch fir kramélas bezeugt das @, dass die 

nung in der gleichen Zeit erfolgt sein muss; einige Jahrhund 
spiter hitte das Wort die gleiche Entwicklung wie Int, de 
genommen, das, im Anfang der Kaiserzeit ins Griechische 
kangen, dort den Wechsel von # zu T mitmachte und daher im Indischen 
als dindras erscheint (wie noch heut als Dinir im Sidslawischen). 
Wir wiirden in diesem Falle kramila, Nom. kramilas mu erwart 
haben, 

Sollte nicht auch die Kinteilung des Tages und der Nacht, namont 
lich der letateren, in vier yma oder prahara xu je drei Stunden, 
cetwa um dieselbe Zeit in der indischen Literatur auftritt und mit d 
altindischen Einteilung des Tages in dreissig muhirta (= 48 Min 
in keinem organischen Zusammenhang steht, letzten Endes 
vier vigilia des rémischen Heeres zu jo drei Stunden x 
Auch hier diirfte das griechische Heerwesen wohl am wah 
Hichsten die Vermittlerrolle gespielt haben, 7 


In diesem Zusammenhang wire schliosslich, als an das milithrisohe. 
Gobiot streifend, die in der indischen Literatur oft erwilhnte ¢ 
er indischen Flrsten ous gricchischen Sklavinnon (Yavant) 20 
erwithnen, die aber wegen ihrer sonstigen  kulturhistorischen 
Bezichungen cine gesonderto Betrachtung etheischt, 





Sur le génitif sanskrit “mama” 
Par A, Mewuuer 


E. génitif du pronom personnel sanskrit de premidre personne 

méma est isolé en indo-curopéen ; aucune autre langue n’en 

offre lo correspondant. Au contraire, la forme iranienne mana a un 

correspondant exact dans mene du viewx slave, dont V'antiquité est 

confirmée parles formes des langues baltiques, lest naturel de conclure 

de 1a que méma est une forme altérée, et mana la forme wnoienne de 
Vindo-iranien. 

Dans le volume ILL de la belle Altindische Grammatik qu'il vient 
de publier en collaboration ayee M, Debrunner, M, Wackernagel, 
§ 2282, p. 461, maintient cependant une opinion contraire ; skr. mma 
continuerait, Vancienne forme indo-iranienne ; iran. mana et sl, mene 
on seraient des formes altérées par dissimilation ; Vindo-iranion mama 
représenterait un ancien ama reposant str eme que supposeraient Los 
formes greoques et arméniennes ; eb m- y serait rétabli U'apris d'autres 
formes du pronom, Hypothises compliquées ; mais les développement 
linguistiques ne sont pas toujours simples, 11 en faut examiner lo 
détail pour faire la critique de Vexplication ; le problémo est menu 
en apparence ; mais il touche & des questions capitales pour l'étude 
des langues indo-européennes, 

Voici quelques-unes des objections qui se présentent contre 
Vexplication admise comme possible par M, Wackernagel, 

D'abord In dissimilation de *meme en *mene qu'il faudrait admettre 
pour T'iranien, le slave et le baltique est insolite: faute de trouver 
des mots comparables, on ne saurait prouver que m-m ... a subsisté ; 
mais on n’observe pas de dissimilation pareille dans les langues 
considérées. ‘Tant qu'il n’aura pas été ingliqué de cas comparables, 
Vhypothése est gratuite, —_M, Wackernagel enseigne, il est vrai, que 
‘du skr. méhyam en face de tibhyam résulterait aussi d'une dissimila- 
tion; mais les formes italiques, lat. mihi, eto., montrent que la 
gutturale de mdhyam est ancienne; le datif arménien inj en fournit 
la preuve décisive, avec son j qui ne peut sortir que de gh. 

Lchypothise a, autre part, I'inconvénient de rompre des con- 
cordances dialectales remarquables. Pour le pronom de seconde 
personne, l'indo-iranien a une forme téva (skr. téea, iran. tava), qui 
concorde avec In forme *ewe du: slave et lu baltique; au contraire, 
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Yarménien s'accorde avec le grec A offrir des formes reposant sur 
tee, gr. o€ arm. Ko (issu de *teo), done des formes & vocalisme 
radical zéro. 

‘La structure de iran. fava est toute parcille a celle de mana, et ce 
parallélisme est significatif. 

Tlreste & interpréter les formes commensant par *em- sur lesquelles 
reposent gr. éué, arm. im. A en juger par le génitif *toe de 2° 
personne, on attend ici des formes A vocalisme iro *me, C'est 
€e qu’indique Vadjectif possessif od gr. eds, ads ot arm. im, Ko 
concordent avec iran. ma-,@wa-. La voyelle initiale de gr. dué et 
arm. im n'a pas de valeur organique: le grec et Yarménien, entre 
autres particularités communes, offrent des voyelles prothétiques 
réguligrement devant r-, sporadiquement devant m-, n-, 1. Et, en 
effet, tandisque le védique wccentue téea, sur la premiére syllabe, 
ttique a ey, euod comme a¢, cod. Le hittite ammuy “me, 
mihi" ne prouve pas que la voyelle initiale de wr. eué, arm. im soit 
organique ; Ie timbre ne concorde pas avee celui des formes grecques 
et arméniennes ; Vhypothése d'une prothése n’est d’ailleurs pas exolue 
en hittite; il faut en réserver la possibilité, 

On n’a done pas le droit d'affirmer que V'indo-iranien ait pu hériter 
de la forme *ama sur laquelle est construite Phypothése de 
M, Wackernagel. 

Dés l'instant que skr. méma est reconnu pour une forme secondaire, 
on est amené & poser une opposition dialectale de indo-iranien mana, 
tava, baltique et slave *mene, *tewe et de grec *e)mé, *wé (a2), 
arménien *(¢)mo, *wo (historiquement Ko). 

Lim intérieure de skr. mima résulte d'un effort pour donner un 
sens étymologique & la forme *mdna qui n’était pas analysable. Le 
Pronom de 2* personne offre une innovation de type différent, mais 
qui aboutit aussi 4 rapprocher des autres formes une forme aberrante : 
au datif Ia forme githique (aibya est ancienne, & en juger par 
¥. sl. tebe, v. pruss. tebbei, ombr. tefe (Int. tibi) ; @aprés d'autres formes 
qui, toutes, avaient tu- ou te-, le sanskrit a changé *idbhya(m) en 
tibhya(m).  Liinnovation doh résulte méma et celle d’od résulte 
tibhyam proviennent dune méme tendance i normaliser les formes 
du pronom personnel, les rendre intelligibles ; le sanskrit opine 
en effet avec des formes qui souvent sont ainsi analysables; or, *mdna, 
“tdbhya(m) entraient mal dans le systéme. Si le sanskrit a, mieux 
que Viranien, gardé la consonne intérieure dans méhya(m), olest, 
en partie du moins, parce que, apris le passage de *4ébhya(m) & 
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tibhya(m), la ressemblance de structure avec le pronom de 2 personne 
était diminuée ; en iranien, il a été facile de faire *mabya d’aprés 
tabya. 

‘Tous les faits s'accordent done pour établir le caractére secondaire 
de skr. mima, 

‘Les concordances dinlectales qu’on a été amené & poser entre 
Vindo-iranien, le slave et le baltique, d’une part, le grec et l'arménien, 
de Vautre, sont remarquables et concordent avee beaucoup d’autres, 
11 y a um troisiéme type de concordances, qui elles aussi ne sont pas 
isolées, entre le latin et le germanique qui, ’un et autre, emploient 
pour le génitif du pronom personnel des formes de 'adjectif possessif. 

















The Name Munjan and Some Other Names of 
Places and Peoples in the Hindu Kush 


By @. Moroessrmene 


AT prsent Munjain is the name of the upper part of the Kokcha 
valley, above the place where the Anjuman-Kurin stream 
joins the mainrriver, According to Yule the district formerly extended 
towards the north-west, right up to the neighbourhood of Khanabad 
and Talikin., Howeverthis may be, some place-names seem to indicate 
that Munji was onee spoken further north thanis the ease at present.2 

The inhabitants call the district Mun'jén, themselves Mun'ji(y) 
(plur. Monji'y), and their Ir, language Mvnj'réi.. The name Munjin 
is used also by most of their neighbours, such as the Persian-speaking 
‘Tajiks, the Kati and the Kalasha Kafirs, with slightly varying 
pronunciation, 

Munjin is apparently an srabized Prs. form of Mungin,? Hiian 
Tsang’s (acc. to Karlgren’s restitution) Muig'ion (=*Mungan), 
Accordingly the present form of the name cannot be considered ax 
being of genuine Munjf origin, 

Marquart * mentions from Ya‘qibi the form (j--cl!, and from 
Barini’s Canon 344 (faulty for S24), which he identifies 
with Hiian Tsang’s Mung-kien (Muir-g'jm). This word *Mand(a)jan, 
*Mund(a)jan, used by the Arab geographers, is nearly identical with 
Mande'san, the name for Munjin in the Ir. dialect of Sangléch. 

Evidently this word is connected with Mungin, Munjan; but I 
am not in a position to explain the origin of the pronunciation -dj-, 
-det-.. At any rate, the Sangl. word must have been borrowed from 
Prs,, asin Sangl. an Ir. ~dn- results in -dn, ~Gn.® In loanwords Sangl, 
sometimes substitutes £ for j. 

Of greater intersst is the name for Munjan used in Yidgha, an In, 








* Quoted by Margiart, Erisdair, pp, 226, 231. 
Morgonstiorne, <x Btynoloyical Vorsbulory of Pashto, i 
7 Pe 296; Barkhan-val-Din-kban-i-Kusbkeki, Kaltagon i Bodattshan, 
Tashkend, 1926, p. 1. 

* Loo. eit. 
Pollan" thigh "* < Av. paitilidna-, sing " knee ", 
local name, such as /si*yik = Pra. Zahik, with 
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dialect spoken in the Lutkoh valley of Chitral, and very closely relat 
to Munji, Here Munjin is called Bre'yeyo (Bra'yeyo, Bra‘yayo), 
has the appearance of being native to Yidgha, and very 
ly once used by the Munjis themselves, 

Yd. br- cannot represent an ancient br-, which regularly results in_ 
The only other Yd. word with br- known to me is 'brityiko, 
j. ‘brétyiko “a sparrow ". ‘The corresponding Sangl. word is mar'yog << 
*mrgakd, and similar words are found in many Tr, . ? 

If we assume that *myga- in Mj.-Yd. in the first instance resulted 
in *mrag-, the further development into *mbr-> br- would be quite 
rogular; cf. e.g. abriio “pear”, Prs, amritd,? and the general transition 
of mb > b, 

‘There seems to me to be no doubt that this derivation of ! 
must be correct (regarding Bre'yeyo ¥. below) 
to adduce any other certain instances of a similar treatment of 7.® 
On the other hand, there is no word known to me which disproves 
this treatment of *mry- in Yd. miry(ikyo “ meadow", Mj. muryo, 
mirya, Sang]. méry are probably derived from *margyi-, Av. mandy, 
of, Kurd, me muryo, Mj. murgiko, ete,, “ant” < *mbrgit < 
tnar Ye. mer, Mj. mér * man” < *martya, We find *mp- in 
Yd. mu'yo, Mj. mu'ro “dead, and in Yd. milyo, ete, olay" < 
“mrdiki-('). In these words, however, the r was followed by a dental 
with which the + may have come into close contact and have been 
partly assimilated hefore the group *myy- developed into *ynag-. 

‘The initial part of Bre'yeyo must: likewise be derived from *Myy-¢ 
Theoretically *Myk- might be possible, as -g- and -k- both result in 


































* og. erai "brother", Mj. brat “moustache is a loanword, Ya ert being 
‘udapted to the phoneticalayatem of tho dialeck, 
4 Yd. w'ree "mulberry ts a recent loanword trom Khowar. Khow. brow: 
‘meadow, Kalish brin(=), Dameli brds, Palola brhinen, Katt Bete(), Pravon 
appear tobe derived from *ynrons <*m(a)r-. "This fooks like ane. worl 
wre borer, fold with rained borders” doce not auit the meaning. 
rally ¢ results in M.-Ya. i, when intluntial by lablala in wry the being 
Intion with some types of flloving cossonante—Before groupe ot 
"s Mj. arade:-rrat “to scratel” probe 
ion ftom *kent. wookd not account 
sre dificult words, which present 
ects—¥d, paikeart "dung. of goats 
nti of, Sang. wuBif dung of 
;, Wakhi (Zarubin) ort, Sark. (Bllew) *8ig (writen 
) dete (prob, Bore. from In). 
renounced “hrayito, Bra'yayo, another ‘hrdyito, Bre'ylyo. 
The entre « mayan cored tothe ead ea 
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-y in Yd. and parts of Munjin; but T think *Mfyg- is the more 
probable form. 

With the ending -cyo, -ayo we may compare the Yd. place-names 
Gittr-éyo, -ayo “Chitral”, and So'y-oyo “ Shoghor, n. of a village in 
Lutkoh, in Khowar territory ”. 

So'yoyo corresponds to Khow. So'yor, Tajik-Prs, and Sangl, So'yot. 
‘Tho Yd. and Prs. words have been borrowed from an earlier Khow, 
form *Soyo. In Tajiki -d (> -t, of. bat “ was”) was substituted for 
-8; the Sangl. word was taken over from Prs, 

In a similar way the name of Chitral has been borrowed into Yd. 
at an early date, before the loss of intervocalic dentals, 

‘The indigenous Khowar name of this country and its capital is 
Ge'trdr (or Che'trar t), while the northern Kalasha form is Che'trdu, 
gen, Ohe'trlas, Khow, -r, N. Kal. -u (cl) point to ancient *-8- <*-t- 
‘The forms in -1 which appear in most neighbouring dialects have wither 
bbeon borrowed from Kal. or are due to dissimilation,” Such forms are 
og. 8. Kalasha Ca'tral, Dameli Ca'tral, Patola Ge'teal, Bushkarikk 
Ca'Nado, Shina Cleat f., Kati ‘Serat2 In ‘Sangl. we find the recently 
borrowed form Ce'trdl, and the more ancient designation of the whole 
country Sdm-Catras,? 

Sangl. Ca'triS is probably borrowed from an archaic Khow. 
*C(h)etrad, rather than from a still older form *Chetr-. In that case 
we should expect @ to have developed into J, @, and possibly also 
¢ into ¢ (ts). 

Yd. Gi'treyo may have been borrowed from an ancient form in f, 
intervocalic -t- resulting in Yd. -y-. But on its way towards -y- the 










Khow. dri “inflated skin" < *drie < defi 
riginal Kati nate ix Bly, possibly connected with Kal, Balalit, the 
‘people inhabiting Chitral betore the arrival of Khow and Kalashas, "This 
people is called Jagt in Kati. 

2 Tn Sangl. tho country i often simply called Koon Kohistan’"— Sm peubably 
originally denotes Upper Chitral, of- Prasan Kali Sim-gol, STwai-gul * Chitral", 
tnd Chinese Sangrmi (anc. Siat-miie) ‘The Sangl. name for the Kho tribe is “Kivi, 
of. Ya. “Ka, Chinose Kose, an Elphinstone the distinctive name of the 
ope of Kishkir oF Chitra var, p. #44) —Tho Kalashas call the Khos 
Pati, name which might phonetically be derived from *Piri(ava, and taken an 
refecting to a Parthian group of invaders, to whom ia poaibly due the introduction 
of a certain number of middie Ir, words into Khowar. In a similar way the 
Gawar-Bati name of Chitral, Mongul, is said to refer to the Moghul descent of 
the present reigning family.—Among the Palola speaking Dangarike of Southern 
Chiteal the Klos are called Go'bAt, a namo related to Ge, the Bashkarik designa 
tion for the country of Chitra, 
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original -t- passed through the stage -8- (ancient -B- 
become -L-), and it is more likely that the word was adopted 
at a time when this language as well as Khow. had both 1 
stage -3- < +. . 

‘The -& in Citréyo is of doubtful origin, Usually an 
results in Yd. (some Mj. dill. wiy) “ wind ", fi 
ote. << is found in Mj. 2i¢ma “ supper”, Ya-Mj, oréri 1 

+, wuléyo “span” (*idati-, ef. Sangl. wusit, Sbgh. 

‘these cases the @ is due to epenthesis, and from a strictly pho 
Point of view we should expect that the Yd. form had been bor 
from *Chetrid' <*Kyatatt- (of. the fom. gender in Shina). 
must be admitted that such a form appears strange, and, b 
we should perhaps expect the epenthesis to have affected the 
form, too. Cf. kiméri “ woman” < kwmariki- ‘The fem. -o' 
added in Mj-Ya, i 

Tn any case it is probable that Bre'yeyo, too, contains an oF 
+1 and the original form would be something like *Myatd, 

Now the genuine Kati name of Munjin is Mpdgul? 
“valley, country", and with mit (or mba), cf mh 
markhor ” (Waigeli mram, etc.) <*mrgi/f, and mfopee sparrow” 
*mpgo-Gi(!). Regarding the secondary nasal after initial nasal 
An Btymol. Voo. of Pashto, s.v. mir, and ef. 6, Néwgar jagar”, 
a village in Chitral. 


‘Thus the Kati name, too, appears to be derived from a stem 
Mrga-, and one is led to consider the 


le 

Regarding the original meaning of the name it is worth noticing 
that the Prasun Kafirs call Munjin Satol, a word which seems to be 
connected with Skr. éddvala- * “grass, grassy spot ”. 

According to Robertson, the only European who has visited — 
Munjin, this valley is “ practically trecles, but is noted for ite good 
Srazing ". And it seems probable that the name of the valley is either 

1 *-4 is phonetically possible, but not probable. I 

pont yt and lege Kondr is used cf. Pomors = Munjon on the mop fa 
Robertson's The Kéfir of the Hindu Kush > 

* C424. omizgo “apple”, Pit. maya, ete. <marn, 


1 Batch <a etn gpn "4 Tisha et < oan fy 
* Op 39. "fn 1 Varta gna G 
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originally connected with the group of words represented by Av. 
‘marya-“* meadow ”, or has secondarily been interpreted as meaning 
“meadow”. It is not probable that this name has anything to do 
with Mee, Ane, Prs, Margué. 

The Yidgha language, a comparatively recent offshoot of Munjt, 
is called in Mj, and Yd. Yed'yd, Mj, also Yid'gdno roi. A man from 
Lutkoh is called Yd. ‘Idzy, plur, Zdyé, Mj. Yidg, plur. Yid'gi. ‘The 
Yidgha-speaking part of Lutkoh is called Yd. [d7y, also used in the 
obl. pl. 1d’yef, Mj. Yid'yim, Prs. and Khow. Injigin. 

‘All these forms are derived from a base *(h)ind"/,ka-, or possibly 
*wind-. Tt is not probable that the word has anything to do with 
“Hind”, ete., and originally denoted the part of the Munjt tribe 
settling on the Indian side of the passes. Chitral has not, till quite 
recently, been considered as a part of India, 

A number of other names of places and peoples current among the 
tribes of the Hindu-Kush appear to be ancient, and may perhaps one 
day be traced in literary sources. Tshall mention a few instances only. 

‘The Kalashas call themselves Ka'lasa, but the Kuti name is Kas'wo, 
Prasun ‘Kast, eo, -wa being a usual adjective suffix. 

Kafiristan is called Gatruma-déé in Kalasha, while Pa'roy in Sang]. 
means a Kafir, Waigel, Wai'ghdu, gen. Wai'ghdlas in Kal, is called 
‘at's, dte'ma (<*Katruma-?) by the Prasuns. This curious and 
ted Kafir tribe use the name Wast (<*Paviin) for themselves, 
This word is certainly connected with Kati Prasi, Petipul (<*Pfasii- 
gul), and possibly also with Prs. Pa'rin, Sangl. Pé'rin. ‘The original 
form may have been something like *Pasriin, Cf. also Ashkun Pad, 
Waig. Piz. A different name for Prasun is Yd. Wi'rdn, Prs. Wi'ron 
(+ possibly <*0r), ef. Kal. Weir and We-des (<*Wetrdéé), 

The imposing mountain, visible from afar, which dominates 
Chitral and the surrounding districts, is known by a number of names. 
In Khow. itis called Terié Mér, a name which I, following a suggestion 
of Professor Konow's, have ventured to derive from Skr, *tiriea-, 
‘and Meru-1 Sangl. Talaé Mir and Kal. Tarai Mir are simply borrowed 
from Khow. But other Kal. forms, Tarif and Tarsié Miu would seem 
to indicate a derivation from *Ma-, *Mit-, not *Mér-* It is, however, 
possible that Kal. -1, -l- has been substituted for Khow. -r, according 
to the usual scheme of phonetical correspondences between the two 
languages. 

* Report on a Linguistic Mission to Afghanistan, p. 09. 

# GL. Khow. Birir, Kal. Biriw, loc. Biri'ia, name of w village in Chitral, 
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Chitral, is said to be the Kafir name of Terich | 
name is Dego-nos (nos “nose”: Kati namin, 
is, finally, use a modern Muslim designat 







Sarvir 

Appmiowat. Nore.—In his posthumous work, 
des Gath uitavnli, p. 42 (cf. also Untersuchungen 
Eran, pp. 86, 137 sqq.), Markwart : 
geographical reasons, identifies Munjan with the 
haumacrg’—It is tempting to compare MIr. *() 
(v. above, ar 


‘The suffix ~cyo in Bréyeyo (v. p. 443) may bea later 
to the influence of such names as itr, Soyoys, 






Tira] Mir or Sarowar'': Ravesty, Noles on 
p-3l, 









A Kharosthi Inscription from Endere 
By Peter S. Note 


A MONG the numerous Kharosthi documents recovered from. 
Chinese Turkestan and transcribed and edited by A. M. Boyer, 
E, J. Rapson, and E, Senart, is one which is in many ways unique. 
This is the oblong wooden tablet which is numbered 661 in the second 
volume of these scholars’ Kharosthi Inscriptions, where there is given 
on plate xii a photographic reproduetion of the document in question. 
Tt is one of the few documents discovered at Endere, which seems in 
ancient times to have been a sort of military fort situated about half- 
‘way between Charchan (Calmadina of the inscriptions) and Nina or 
Niya (Cad’ota). Not only does it show some marked peculiarities of 
alphabet, dialect, and general style of composition, but as can be seen 
from the reproduction the form of writing also is quite unusual. It 
is written in a very stiff and archaic form of script, but the ink is 
fresh and the writing is very well preserved and clear and Konow is 
probably right when he says in his paper on “ The Names of the Kings 
in the Niya documents”, published in Acta Orientalia, that “it does 
not seem possible to ascribe a late date to E. vi, ii, i, which is probably 
not an original but a copy from an old tablet". Various indications 
supporting this view of a very early date for the original of this 
document will be noticed in the course of the following commentary. 
For the sake of convenience of reference, I repeat the text of the 
inscription here. 

‘samyatsare 10 mas. e 3 dhivajha 10 4 4 ij’a ch'unami khotana 
maharaya rayatiraya hinajhasya avij'dasimbasya ta kali asti manus'a 
nag’arag’a khvarnarse nama tatha madridi asti mayi utab tanuvag’ah 
so utah aphifian haradi dhabi aghita drij'u VAS‘O ta idani so uto 
vikrindmi mulyana mash sbasra asti 4 4 1000 sulig'a vagiiti 
vadhagasya sag’aj’i tasya ufasya kida vag'iti vadhag’a niravas‘go 
mulyo magi dhitu khvarnarsasya grahida s‘udhi uvag’adu aji 
uvadayi so utah vag'iti vadhag’asya tanuvag’ah samvritah yaths 
gama g’araniyah sarva kica karaniyab yo pacema kali tasya utasya 
kkida cudiyadi vidiyadi vivadn uthaviyadi tina tatha dhadu dhinadi 
yatha rajadhamu syadi maya dhavaleg’'a babudhiva likhidw 
khvamarsasya ajisanayi puradn SPA S.A NA. 

nani vadhag'a sach'i, s‘as‘ivaka sach’i, spaniyakit sac’. 








Though T am unable to offer, even tentatively, a complete 
. lation of this inscription, yet, inasmuch as itis more free from 
words which are clearly of non-Indian origin than practically: 
i) other inscriptions in the collection, leaving aside the four 
dhaki aghita drifu VAS'O, one may translate the remainder 
follows { 
“On the eighteenth day of the third month of the tenth re 
this rognal period of the great king of Khotan, the supreme lord 
Hinajba Avijitasimha, at this time there is a man of the city 7 
called Khvarnarse. He makes the following statement, T: 
camel which is my own property. ‘This camel Aph'ifiann pa 
+++ Therefore T now sell this camel at the price of one 
and eight 1008 miiga to the Tibetan Vag'iti Vadhag’a. In regard to 
| this camel Vagiti Vadhag’a has paid the fall price in maga, andl 
HH Khvarnarsn has received it and a quittance has been reached, 
this time henceforth the camel has become the property of 
Vadhag’a to do with it as he pleases and to use it for all purposes, If 
Anyone at a later time regarding thi camel shall enter any objection * 
oF make any report or a dispute arises, by so doing he shall pay 
such fine as the law of the realm shall decree, : 
“* This was written by me Dhavalagu Bahudhiva for the instruction 
of Khvarnarse in the presence of SPA S'A NA (that is the initials of 
the witnesses), 
“Tho witnesses wore Nani Vadhag’a, S’as‘ivaka Spaniyaka,” 
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mas. e. As can be seen in the reproduction on plate xii, there ia 
at the foot of the letter # in this word « sweeping cutve from loft 46 
1 | right, and their inability to account for this curve tho editors have 
i} signified by a blank. Konow in his version transcribes this sign as 

‘yond we must then assume that masya is the adjectival form used in 
the sume sense as the regular masa asia found in the inscription on the: 
Wardak Vase, Aguinst this rendering, sy, itis to be obsorved that we 
. find the regular sign for sy frequently elsewhere in the inscription as 
in sihanya, wadhag asya, tasya, tWasya, and it is clearly quite different 
in appearance from the sign used in mage, Tt-will be further observed, 
on reading the inscription through that one of the most eharaoteristie 
. tigns of this Kharogtht alphabet-as used in Central Asia seems to, be 
lacking altogether from this document, namely the sign which is 
transcribed in the other documents. It seems highly probable, 
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moreover, from what is known of the development of the Kharostht 
alphabet and of the phonetic history of the Niya dialect that the sound 
represented by the sign written g and therefore the sign itself developed 
late, and if, as Konow has suggested, the document as we have it now 
is merely a copy of a much older original, the latter may then belong 
to a time prior to the development of the sound which is represented 

ys. Tt may bo that the later scribe when he began to copy this 
t dooument with its archaic script, accustomed as he would be 
to the form mage, which we regularly find elsewhere in the date- 
formula of these inscriptions, was forgetful that the g sound had not 
then developed, and wrote mage when he should really have written 
‘maso with siraples, After examining the photograph I cannot but think 
that the curve under consideration is nothing more than an omamental 
form of what in other documents is simply a more or less straight line, 

‘The form mage, however, assuming that it is right here, brings us 
face to face with the problem of the sound represented by this new sign 
4. Tho problem has been very fully discussed on pp. 910-13 of 
Professor Rapson's edition, where it is held that the origin of this s, 
which is #0 characteristic of the documents from Niya, is probably 
to be found in the sign read ssa on a copper coin of Kujula Kadphises, 
It most commonly represents original ay, as in the termination of the 
genitive singular, e.g. maharnyaya, but it also represents what cannot 
be other than single 4, as in divage, mage, It may bo that in such 
instances it is carelessly used by the scribes without any original 
phonetic justification, and when its origin and true value were 
forgotten, but at the same time such instances are strongly in favour 
of Professor Turner's theory that 4 represents “Middle Indian inter 
vocalio single #”, which probably tended to become = sound, just 
‘as the intervocalic surds became sonants and then spirants. Additional 
support for this view may be found perhaps in the sign for g, the lower 
part of which shows tho same base-line from left to right which is 
0 characteristic of signs such as ¢/,,',q’, where it marks the change 
from surd to sonant spirant pronunciation, 

In connection with this sign ¢ some of the proper names found in 
the Niya documents are interesting. ‘That intervocalio s was written 
with the sign ¢ while otherwise ordinary # is retained, can be seen in 
such names as saragena, budhasena by the side of ¥arsena, buteena (for 
budhsena, though this, of course, is probably due to convenience in 
writing). Dr. Thomas in his paper on ‘ Names of Places and Persons 
in Ancient Khotan” has suggested that the shorter forms were the 
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original names, and the longer forms are attempts to Indianize them. 
“Buddhaghosa,” he says, ‘is unimpeachable as a Buddhist name ; 
but its popularity may have been due partly to the unmistakably 
native Bugosa, the Anglus becoming an Angelus.” 'Thereis no evidence, 
however, as far as I am aware, that Buddhaghoga has any connection 
whatsoever with Bugosa for they may very well be quite independent 
of each other, It is more probable, in my opinion, that the Angelus 
became the Anglus, as it were, and that the original forms of the names 
were budhagena and s’aragena—the latter has a very good Indian 
Appearance as a name, even though it may not give very good sense 
45 a compound—while buésena and s’arsena are merely popular 
abbreviated forms or what in German are called Kosenamen. If the 
shorter forms, as Dr. Thomas suggests, were the original forms, remem= 
bering the connection between intervocalic 4, j, or jh (of. dhivajha in 
this inscription), so common in Kharogtht inscriptions, 1 do not see 
how one can explain forms like bujhmoyika and namarajhma, beside 
which wo also find busmoyika and namarasma, But the key to the 
mystery is given at once when we find bujhimoyika, although one 
would expect to find the full y form in No. 611 busimoyika, and not 
as we do find busimoyika, As has been said above, however, the scribes 
are not consistent and that the tendency was to make the sa sonant is 
supported by the form bujhimoyika. Just as bujhimoyika, busimoyika 
have lost a vowel, to become bujhmoyika, busmoyika, so s'arsena, 
‘butsena, by a similar loss of a syllable must be derived from sarasena, 
budhasena, while for namarajhma we must likewise assume an original 
form namarajhima, though it does not ocour in the existing documents, 
A similar loss of a syllable in such pairs of names is very common, as, for 
example, ramgonika, teupesla, bhugelg’a (note they’), apcira, and budhay’ra 
by the side of rumagonku, teugeyila, bhugelug’a, apacira, and budhas'ina, 
One name shows two reduced forms, and is otherwise interesting, 
as showing the interchange between ph’ and p namely tirapl‘ara 
(No. 582), which appears as dirpara (584) and dirpira (687), The 
Ip’ which we find at the beginning of so many names in these 
documents, such as Ip/ipeya (cf. lipe) Ip'ipaig’a, Ip'ipita (et, Iptipta) 
Ip'imsu (cf. the feminine name Ip'imisoae), probably originates in the 
same way. Some vowel, perhaps ana or i has probably fallen out 
between the / and p’. In one proper name, jhag'amoya, jhag'imoya 
side by side with say'amo, sag‘amoya, we find unexpectedly the sonant 
form initially. It is possible that this and a very few more instances, 
©: jhenig‘a, if it means “‘ soldier", and is connected with Skt. sena 
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are due to mistakes on the part of the seribes, but it is more likely, 
especially in the case of the proper names, that the initial sound was 
pronounced with voice just as we find, for instance, in the name 
written by Lilders ysamotika, where the ys definitely represents a 
sonant sibilant, 

dhivajha: for the usual divage with omission of the usual case 
termination. ‘The jh, like the s, in mage, shows the tendency to 
sonantize intervocalic s and like it, too, is confined in this inseription 
to the date formula, ‘The initial dh, instead of d, may indicate 
the same tendency that has been noticed already for intervocalic 
surds to become sonant spirants, wrongly used here initially, or it 
may simply be carelessness on the part of the scribe, Aspiration seems 
to be in a very chaotic condition in these inscriptions, and practically 
every single stop is found where we would expect the corresponding 
aspirate or view versa, ‘Thus samghalidag‘a < kal, bhi wamga = 
bhikqusamgha, paribhuchamnae < y/bhuj, daridavo = causative of 
-Vah, and in this inscription dhadw = dandam and dhinadi < «/di, 

i'a: corresponds to the is’a (of. kej'alya—kov alya), which we find 





clsewhere in the Niya documents and in many Kharosthi inscriptions 


from India, 

cK'unami ; elsewhere this word shows the superseript line over the 
first letter but this omission cannot be regarded as accidental for it 
ia omitted three times also in the word sach’i, Perhaps the use of the 
superscript line denoting a compound akgara, in this case ks, had not 
yet been developed. ‘There are two other instances of eh’ in this word 
‘ach in these inscriptions, namely in Nos. 186 and 358, but as all the 
other instances show eh’, these two are doubtless merely slips in the 
writing. ch’unami itself is probably as Konow has suggested, ‘the 
same word which occurs as kshina in certain Saka documents from the 
Khotan country, and as kshum in Tocharian documents from Kuei, 
where it means ‘rule’, ‘term *”, ‘That the kingdom of Kuci or Kucha 
was known to the writers of the Niya documents can be seen in the 
frequent roferences to kuei rajammi in Nos. 621, 629, 682. 

Fhotana maharaya ; This tablet (661) is the only place in the Niya 
documents where we find mentioned the name of “ the great king of 
Khotan,” In No. 214 one of the subordinate “kings ", or, as we should 
pethaps say, “rulers of a district ", informs his officers that he is 
sending a horse as present to the great king of Khotan, but no name 
is given. The name of this king in No, 661 seems to be Hinajha 
‘Avijitasimha, who does not seem to be elsewhere known, for though in 
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his list in Ancient Khotan, pp. 582-8, Dr. Thomas mentions three 
kings of Khotan, called Vijayasimha, which can, of course, have much 
‘the same meaning as Avijitasimha, he gives none who has this actual 
name, ‘The name Hinajha is probably a native Central Asian word 
for the nearest Sanskrit form, Ainaja (low born), could obviously 
not be applied to a rajadhiraja, ‘Tho first: part, however, recalls 
Khotant Aina (army), which is conneeted with Iranian Kaena and $0 
Skt. send, If the second part could then be connected with jh, 

ving the meaning “ conqueror of armies ” or with aja, so as to mean 
“Jeader of armies", the name might then be a title haying much 
the same meaning as Avijitasinha, 

a kali = tat-kile, It is characteristio of this inscription that there 
isa marked tendency towards confusion in the use of a, é, ¢, the last 
being sometimes retained a in sameatsare, maxe, pacema, though we 
more commonly find padima in the other documents, sometimes 
replaced by i as twice in kali, say’aj', niravas’iso, but most frequently 
represented by a modified by a single dot above the sign, ‘This modified 
a derived in some instances from ¢ seems to represent an e sound 
tending towards an a sound rather than i. 
perhaps by d just as in German, This 
nag/arag’d, madradi, mulydna, maga, tana, and 90 on. 

nag‘arag’a; The g' doubtless signifies a guttural souant spirant 
sound, just as the j’ in sag’aj'i (= sukise) represents a palatal 
spirant. 

Mhearnarse: The same suffix -area is seen in other proper names 
such as samarea, koliarsa, mamtarsa, endiyaarsa, and so on, How far 
this type of name is connected with the type which we have seon to 
end in -sena is not yet clear. In his paper on the * Names of Persons 
and Places in Ancient Khotan ”, Dr. Thomas has suggested that very 
few of these names are really Sanskrit compounds, and that the 
majority have been made from place-names by the addition of suffixes, 
such as sa, na, and such like, meaning “ belonging to" or coming 
from”, Thus from Bhima (Phye-ma) he thinks is formed first Bhimasa 
and then Bhimasena, but we must wait until we know more definitely 
what Bhima and others such as Oikra, Yipiga, and so on really mean, 

‘Wak tanueag’ah: There can be no doubt now that wa means 
“eamel ”, representing Skt. uyfra. 

tanucag‘ah is the same word as we find in the Taxila Silver Soroll 
as layunae and fayweakammi in the Kurram Casket. .A comparison 
of the passages in which it occurs in the documents establishes its 
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meaning to be “ own”, “ belonging to" or, as it sometimes seems to be 
used as a noun, “property”. Konow says, it is evidently the same 
word, which became the common genitive suffix in Gujaritt and 
Marwari, and is doubtless ultimately derived from some Prakrit 
form of Skt. dtman, e.g. attano (Pischel, p. 281) (but Professor Turner 
informs me that this suffix is -no, whereas Skt, -n- always becomes 
‘in these languages. It would seem better then to derive fanueag'a 
from Skt. (and-). ‘The camel in the case was first the “ property " of 
the citizen Khvarnarsa, who sold it to be the “ property” of Vag’iti 
Vadhag’a. 

‘madridi: Corresponding to the usual matreti, mamtreti, and 
with the same meaning as the very common rmatra or mamtra deti, 
‘The corresponding Sanskrit form ix mantrayate, and as is usual in 
Prakrit, the middle termination is ropliced by the active and the 
denominative suffix by ¢, In this peculiar dialect of Endere the 
regular Niya e is here replaced by: the modified 4, while in tho similar 
forms cudiyadi, vidiyadi (unless they are passives), the same 
original sound appears as just as original « appears as i in kali, 
sag aj'i, nivavas'iso, dhinadi. 

40 wah: It aph'ianu is 9 proper name and subject of the verb 
Jaradi, as would seem to be confirmed by the order of the words, 
then wo have a clear nominative form s0 wah as the object of w verb. 
AAs a rule, in tho Niya documents the bare stem is used both for the 
nominative and the accusative cases, but this is the only example I 
Know of a nominative in place of an accusative, A single example of 
this kind is probably to be ascribed to carelessness. 

‘The declension of nouns in the dislect of these inscriptions reminds 
one strongly of Prakrit and Pali, ‘Tho case system is very much 
broken down, and there is a great deal of confusion in the use of the 
cases. In the more formal documents the eases are kept fairly distinct, 
but in the ordinary language of every-day business the most frequently 
‘used case is that which is in form a genitive singular, but which may 
also be used indifferently as a dative or an instrumental. ‘Thus, 
beside the genitive maharayaga we find maya maharayaya, where it, 
clearly has the force of an instrumental and mayi maharayaga, where 
it must be a dative, Indeed, the dialect is fast approaching the stage 
‘where the noun shows only two forms, one which serves for nominative 
and accusative, and is usually the bare stem, and the other which serves 
for genitive, dative, and instrumental, and is in form the old genitive. 
The locative remains, but is chiefly used for purposes of dating, and 
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there are occasional examples of the ablative, which has ho 
‘usually replaced by a suffix de, -. winade = “ from Niya 
Apart from the peculiar use of the dative, as, for 
‘No. 437, muli sega vithidae huati, meaning part of the price 
back” or “is to be kept back", a dative which recalls the 
of Latin, the most striking instance of the transference of ease’ 
is that whereby the instrumental case can take the place 0 
nominative as the subject of the sentence, a use which is fo 
Avestan, and, I believe, in modern Nepali and some other Mod 
Aryan languages. Thus in No. 283 we find aham maharayena 
and in No, 622 maharayapntra kala pumnyabalena Whali, a8 o 
with No. 635, kale pumiiabala mahi maharayasa vihavita, nati 
may be as follows. The commonest part of the verb in actual 
the past participle passive In transitive verbs the past parti 
is construed with the instrumental of the agent, but in a neuter 
such as gam, the past participle is used actively, and abut gat 
means ‘have gone”. Transitive verbs were then modelled on 






















gid’a was still retained with gidemi, hat ff bi 
the agent to that of the subject. ‘This process was further helped By 
i forming one syntactical whole only 
Thus, in No. 575 we find Ip'thida 
maya raja divira dramamna dhaiwapriyena, where the proper RATE 
is in the instrumental case, while divira and s/ramayna reroain tie 
infected. It may be, too, that the so-called genitive which ean) 80 
far as meaning is concerned, replace both dative and instrumental, Z 
sometimes acts the part of the nominative. ‘Thus, in this inscription’ 
from Endere, No. 661, after the camel has been. sold to Vag’iti Vadhag’a, 
we read that “ Vag'i Vadhag’a has paid the full price in maga and 
Khvamarse has accepted it”. If dhitu, then, stands for datia, and is 
used actively, s0 also grahidu — grkita (usually in the Niya documents 
ita, and so either a definite Sanskritism or a farther proof of the 
antiquity of the original document), may be used actively, in which 
case Khearnasya would be a genitive instrumental used nominatively, 
hahi aghita drij'u VASO: 1 am unable to deal with these four 














‘words the last of which is written much larger than the remainder of 
the inscription, and is enclosed within a ring. 
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dhaki may represent what usually appears ns (aha (= tatha), 
even although fatha does oceur above. The dh instead of t is no more 
uncommon then the ¢ instead of dh in rayatiraya, while the final 7 
instead of a is parallel to the i in aji umdayi. aghita may be the same 
1s the usual form ag‘eta, which seems to be some kind of official title, 
while so far as form goes drij’u may be the same as Skt. triméat. It 
is possible that aghita may be connected with Skt. argha * price” 
and so = “paid 








idani is Skt. idanim, while magi is doubtless Skt, maga, and 


sulig‘a is perhaps as Dr. Thomas has suggested, “a native of Kashgar,” 
from Tibetan S'w-lig. asfi, observe, retains its original sf, whereas 
elsewhere in these inscriptions we find ata, afha, but the a has changed 
toi. 

sag/aj’t is, of course, the Skt, sakaée, literally “in the presence of 
‘used post-positively in these inscriptions to signify the recipient, ‘The 
‘commonest word used with the same meaning and in the same way 
in the documents from Niya is eamti, which represents the Skt, 
upante, e.g. No. 3, taya striae vamti. 

Yudhi woay'adu =" a quittance of the debt was reached ” just 
a8 we find in Sanskrit s/uddhim +/i, and so on. 

aji wadayi: Show the same i for a that is so common in this 
inscription. The usual Niya form is aja weadae or aju wvadac, ajuradae, 
‘ajueadaya, and a blend of the last two ajueadaye. Tt corresponds to 
the Sanskrit adya upidaya, where upadaya is used in the same sense 
as Grabya, that is “beginning from to-day”, “from this day 
henceforth.” Cf. idovadae, ito weadae, idomdaya “from that time 
forward”. 

yatha gama garaniyah: It is strange to find immediately after 
this phrase the same word g‘araniyah appearing us karaniyal. The 
explanation may be that yatha g'ama, corresponding to the Skt. 
yathakima(m), is a compound word, and so the intervocalic medial 
changes to the sonant spirant g'. In the next phrase, which seems to 
correspond to Skt. sarea kylya karaniyah, and may be rendered “ to 
he used for all purposes”, the words are evidently looked upon as 
separate units, 

‘pacema: As has been noted above, we have here ¢ instead of the 
usual i, but we have also ¢ without the usual superscript line, just as 
we saw in cl’unami, This superscript line denotes a compound letter, 
‘as in viga (= vighna), nich'atra (= nakgatra), krijag'a (= krmnaka), 
hana (= dharma), and so 6 represents s'e, as in paéa (= pas‘cit), 























to represent na kas'cit. The omission of the superscript line in pacema, 
together with the same omission in c’wnam, and three times in sacks ’ 
may be further proof of the very early date of the original 

Kidd = Skt, kyle “on account of”, “in respect of.” ‘The 
modified d represents Skt. ¢, as has been already noted, but more 
striking is the d instead of d’, as is most common in this word in the — 
Niya documents, Thus we frequently find kafaco, kad'avo (—Icurtavya) 
and kita, kid’a, kid’ae, kid'ag'a, kid’ati, all representing some form of 
Skt. kyla, ‘The development seems to have been first from fyl- 
to haj- and then to knd’-, hee f roemants 5 iol eea 80 
we find Skt, grhita > gita > Skt. prabhyta > prahud’a, Skt. 
ghafi > gad’, Skt. markata > makad'a, Skt. kukkuta > kukuj’a, 
Skt. eudavi > vad’avi, Pkt. padhawa > pa’ama, and from the present 
stem icch- of the verb yi we find a past participle pad'ichila eore- 
sponding to Skt. pratisa. Perhaps the retention of the d instead of 
the usual d’, which does not occur in the inscription, is further evidenoe 
that the document is an early one, 

cudiyadi : This and the following words are part of the general 
formula clinching a sale of property, which appears in many of the 
documents relating to such transactions. As a typical example may 
be taken part of inscription No. 437, Cov.tablet, 1. 2: “‘ajuvadaye 


ti yarva karamnena prabhaveyati yo ca koci patima 
kalammi taya kud'iyae kridena camkura kapg’eya ni bhratare bhrata 
putro va praputro va iiitiyo amiia kilmeci v‘asu ag’etana sa ca bitivara. 
mamtra nikhaleyamti amfatha icheyamti taba rayadvarammi muho 
codamna apramarnna ea bhaveyati tamda praptam ea deyamti . 
which may be tentatively translated: “And from this time henoe- 
forth Masdhigeya is to have full authority in regard to this woman 
to do with her whatsoever he pleases and to be master of her in every 
way. And with regard to this woman whosoever at any later time 
whether the brothers of Camkura of Kapg'eya or a brother's son or 
grandson or other kinsman belonging to Kilme shall on a second 
oceasion seek to cancel this decision of the Vasu Ag’etas or shall desire 
to alter it, then at the royal court any oral demurrer shall be without 
effect and they shall pay the fine incurred . 

‘The only part included in No. 661 and omitted in the otherwise 
comprehensive formula from No. 437 are the words eivadu uthaviydé, 
which clearly represent Skt. viodda uitha-pyate “a dispute is stirered up”, 





cudiyadi and vidiyadi with the change of eto i, which isso characteristic 
of this document represent Skt. eodayate and vedayate, while dhadu 
is Skt, daydam with dh for d, as in dhivajha, and also in dhinadi, 
if t is the same as the more usual Niya form denati < di, Professor 
‘Turner, to whose kindness I owe several valuable corrections and 
‘suggestions, thinks that dhinadi does not represent the usual denati, but 
is a denominative verb formed from the past partie, inna (with i from 
dita. in Hi, dey < *doté-: oF possibly from gin- take” < grhn- 
since the verbs ‘take and give” mutually affect each other 
everywhere in Indo-Aryan), 

‘The remainder of the inscription is clear. rajadhainu represents 
rajyadharma(m), with Skt. dharma changed over to the neuter class ; 
dhavalag'u bahudhiva is the seribe's name, where the final d may recall 
the common ¢ or # termination of proper names as Khvarnarse or 
Vag'iti ; likhidu retaining the original kh, as might be expected in an 
carly document, instead of the more usual A and representing Skt, 
Likhitam ; ajisanayi twice shows i where in the second syllable we 
regularly find ¢ and in the last usually a, sometimes ¢, and represents 
Skt. adhyswanaya = * for the instruction of”; while puradu repre- 
venta Skt. puratah, with the final -ap replaced by am, and 60 appearing 
‘as -u and meaning "in th presence of” followed by the initials of 
‘the witnesses (sach'i = sikgin), Spaniyaki, S’as/ivaki, and Nani 
Vadhaga, all showing in their final the modified 4 sound, 
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Deux Noms Indiens du Dieu Soleil 
Par Jeaw Previuskt 
I. AJA exarip 


LES textes védiques ne nous ronseignent gure sur la nature du 

“Boue monopade” (4ja ekapid). Dans In plus ancienne 
littérature, il est généralement en relation aveo le Serpent du fond ” 
(Ahi budhnya) ot cette association s’affirme jusque dans le rituel 
domestique.! Athuroa-veda, xii, 1, 7, nous apprend que Rohita, le 
“ Rouge”, apris avoir ordonné V'anivors et établi ln voiite oéleste 
(naka), éigen un support pour étayer le ciel. Au vers précédent, cot 
Gtai gigantesque est appelé Aja ekapiid.* V, Henry, suivi par 
Bloomfield, admettait que oct animal mythique était une entité solaire 
(Les Hymnes Rohitas, p. 2D; SBB., xhi, p. 604), H, Oldenberg. 
nen voulut rien croire (Religion du Véda, trad. Henry, p. 60, m, 2), 
A, Hillebrandt reste indécis (Ved. Myth. iii, p. $40). Macdonll, 
approuvé par Keith, identifio le" Boue monopéde” aveo I'éolair 
(Ved. Myth., p. 74; Rel. and Phil. of the Veda and Upanishads, 
p. 137), 

Lopinion de V. Henry touchant ln nature solaire de ee monstre 
est conforme A la tradition indienne (Durga, sur Nir., xii, 29) ot 
saccorde aveo un passage du Taittiriya-brdhmapa, iii, 1, 2, 8, suivant: 
lequel Aja ekapid nait i Vest. 

Suivant l'épopée, le Soleil est formé de deux parties: Mune 
humineuse qui nous éclaire, et 'autre obscure qu'on appelle son“ pied” 
(piida), Aw moyen de ce “ pied, il pompe Veau pendant huit mois 
fait ensuite retomber en pluie pendant quatre mois (Mhbhdr., 
79, 78, et xii, 363, 5 et suiv.; cf, Hopkins, Epic Mythology, 
p. 85). 

Co dernier mythe a pu étre suggéré aux populations de I’Asic 
des moussons par le spectacle des trombes. Pour expliquer eo 
phénomine, ainsi que les averses continues de la saison pluvieuse, 
on disait que les eaux d’en bas étaient aspirées vers le ciel, par 
Vanimal solaire, pendant les mois de la saison séche, et cette crovance 


























"A.B. Keith, The Religion and Philomophy of the Veda and Upanishads, p. 137. 
* Le mime vers roparalt dans 7B. aveo de ligires variantes; ef. AJP., xii, 
448, ot Atdaroa-veda-tamhitd, trad. Whitney et Lanman, p. 711. 
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trouvait d’ailleurs coufirmation dans un fait périodiquement obseryé 
c'est dans le temps ot le soleil brille avec le plus d’éclat que réservoins, 
tangs, cours d'eau décroissent et tarissent comme si Vastre pompait 
Vélément humide. 
Que le bouc, animal chaleureux, et ses congénéres (gazelle, cerf, 
antilope) ? aient &é de bonne heure identifiés aveo le Soleil, c'est 6& 
que V. Henry n’avait pas manqué d'observer (ef. ‘Physique 
védique”, JA., 1905, ii, p. 404), , d’autre part, amoreé l'étude 
une série de récits indiens od un animal couleur d’or (oiseau ou cert 
Volant), qui n'est autre que le Soleil, prend chaque jour son essor 
pour atteindre la cime d'un grand arbre, C'est ainsi que, dans un 
conte tiré du Vinaya des Mahdsdmghika, un chasseur voit le roi des 
corfs qui vient A travers espace se poser sur un nyagrodia. “Son 
corps répandait une clarté qui illuminait les gorges de la montagne." # 
On avait dono, d'une part, le mythe du Soleil qui aspire les eaux 
ct, d'autro part, celui de Vanimal golaire placé & Ia cime dé Parbee 
qui s'élive au centre du monde, Le monstre védique Aja ekapait 
parait di A 1a superposition de ces deux images. Pada signifiant 
“pied” ot “support” convenait bien pour désigner le perchoir de 
Vonimal solaire et le pédoncule par oi le soleil aspire les eaux terrestrh. 
Diautres cireonstances ont di contribuer an choix du mot pad(a). 
Varbre est appel6 en sanskrit padapa “ qui boit par le pied ” parvo 
que ce véxétal absorbe Veau de la terre et la fait monter dans #on 
tronc, C'est précistment en petit Ia fonction de Varbre cosmique, 
support ou pied du Soleil, 
En somme, diverses représentations réclles ou mythiques 
accordaient & suggérer l'image monstruense d'Aja ekapiid : trombe, 
écrue pendant la saison sche, boue solaire, arbre cosmique. Sans 
Io témoignage des contes et de I'épopée, on n'arrivernit pas i 
comprende que le soleil éelatant a un long support obseu parce que 
Vanimal solaire est perché sur 'arbre duu monde, Les textes védiques 
ne suffisent pas i distinguer les éléments de cette combinaison ; ils 
Permettent du moins daffirmer qu'elle est ancienne.? 






























+ Sur Fidenite du bone et do Ia gacelle dane les repeéwntations indienne, 
of, “Lee Salva", JA., 1929, i, p. 319, Bi 


+ "Len Salva,” ibid, p, $38, 4 
£ Dane lo mythe chinois dels trombe, lenu ent aspinée par le dragon ot You vient 
ido voir que, dans Ia littérature védique, Aja ehapad ext en relation seoe le 


‘du fond". jue Ai budhnya est Véquivalent, le double marin de Vanimal 
ire, mais Texamen de cette question ne peut trouver place ie, 
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TL Passuswa 

Parjanya est le dieu védique de la pluie. On 'a depuis longtemps 
rattaché au diew lithuanien Perkiinas et méme A In déesse scandinave 
Fydrgynn (Hirt, Indog. Forschungen, i, 481; Oldenberg, Religion du 
Véia, trad, Henry, 190, note; vonSehrider, Arische Religion, ii, 
602 et suiv.). 

Récomment, M, Meillot rappelait * que le nom slave de la * foudre *, 
qui est celui du grand dieu Peruni, est inséparable de lit, perkinas, 
¥. pruss, percunis, qui est aussi le nom de la * fondre" et # un emploi 
religieux, et du dieu védique Parjényah qui personnifie Ia * pluie 
Aorage?” (Revue des études slaves, vi, 171). 

En pali, Parjanya est remplacé par Pajjunna ob W. Geiger a 
tenté d'expliquer I'u de la seconde syllabe par une “modification 
qualitative (réduction) de la voyelle” due au fait que Vacvent est 
reporté surla premidre syllabe (Gram. des Pali, § 23). Cette explication 
est sans valeur, Le nom pali Pajjunna ne reconvre pas skr. Parjanya, 
mais correspond phonétiquement & Pradyumna, 

Comment Parjanya s'est-il identifié avec Pradyumna dans la 
mythologio bouddhique? On vient de voir que Ie Soleil est lo 
distributewr des eaux qu'il pompe pendant la saison siche et répand 
‘on pluio pendant la mousson pluyieuse. Pradyumna/Pajjunna, dérivé 
de Ia racine dyu, est un nom qui lui convient bien. Griice & l'analogie 
entre Parjanya et Pajjunna, Ia forme moyenne-indienne de Pradyumna 
‘a puremplacer le nom védique Parjanya et le dieu Soleil s'est confondu 
vee Vancien dieu de Ia pluie. 

Dans Ie trés ancien Mahdsamaya-ruttanta (Digha 
Pajjunna est encore un dieu qui tonne et fait pleavoir 

Thanayam aga Pajjunno yo dist abhivassati. 

De méme, dans Ia 1#* stance du Jataka n?, 75, il fait retentir 
lo tonnerte, Dans I’Apndana tardif (ii, 468, st. 4), il est toujours le 
dieu de la pluio: 

Pajjunno pi va bhitani dhammameghena vassati, 

En suivant Ia transformation du nom de ce diew, on ne peut 
manquer de discerner, dans les spéculations qui Io concernent, Vo 
dun courant d’idées qui conflue de bonne heure dans le keishnaisme. 
A une époque qui ne doit pas étre trés postérieure au 11" sidcle avant 
le Christ, on distinguait quatre manifestations (ryiha) de I'Btre 
supréme: Vasudeva, Samkargana, Pradyumna et Aniruddha (of. 
Bhandarkar, Vaishnavism, La Vallée Poussin, L'Inde au temps des 












































Professor Cowell and his Pupils 
By C, M. Riopixe 


[1 is now moro than a hundred years since the birt, in 1825, of 

Edward Byles Cowell, the guru of perhaps the greater number 
of English Sanskrit scholars. His story is well known, ‘The son of 
an Ipswich merchant, he was called at 16, by his father's death, to 
leave school and carry on his father’s business, His heart was set on 
learning, He was already widely read in classics, Statius, Lucian, and 
Greek romances being added to his school reading, and he was destined, 
while yet in his "teens, to publish articles on Rabelais, Longus, and 
the Persian poets, 

In 1841, at the age of 15, he hnd been introduced to Sir W, Jones! 
works, and in the early morning (called, it was said, by the milkman 
pulling a string attached to his foot) he had studied in them the 
Asinticae Poeseos Commentarii (on Persian and Arabic pootry) and 
the Persian grammar, working by himself at the extracts from Hafiz 
and the Shihnimah, Soon, however, help came to him from an old 
Bombay officer, Major Hockley, whom Professor Cowell cited in 1898, 
when reoviving the gold medal of tho Royal Asiatic Society, as « proof 
of tho power which enthusiasm and sympathy can always exercise 
on others, wherever we may be placed". 

‘This work boro fruit in translations of Hafiz published in the 
Asiatic Journal, beginning in January, 1842 (before his sixteenth 
birthday), He had also, in 1841, read Jones’ translation of Sakuntali, 
and bought with his pocket money Wilson's Sanskrit Grammar, but 
found it too difficult, and Inid it aside to be “an incitement and a 
hope”. 

Tt might seem his hope was crushed ; but he went often to Mark 
Lane on his business, and he went to see Professor Wilson at the 
India Office, He was not, however, a regular pupil of Wilson’s till 
his Oxford days, when his first lesson from Wilson preceded their 
both going to hear Max Miller's first lecture on philology. Meanwhile, 
his Sanskrit grammar had come out again, and his first Sanskrit pupil 
was soon to follow. 

Edward Fitzgerald, who between 1842 and 1845, had become a 
friend, exchanging translations of Lucretius and other classical 
suthors, thought the combination of the counting house by day 



































and Sanskrit by night an excellent one, But Professor C 
have a better guide. In 1843 he met Miss Chat 
Stacions nature and great gifts of mind and soul left a tender 
in all who knew her. In spite of her greater age which 
hesitate, they married in 1847, and began an ideal life, Till) 
in 1809 she was his perfect companion, upholder, ‘and inspirer, 
their engagement he shared with her the delights of his first 
in Sanskrit. ‘Tho alphabet and declensions and verbs werd 

in each letter in due course, till the Ramayana was reached, 
have all our lives to learn Sanskrit, let us therefore ground S 
well” “Let us fancy ourselves two Hindoos of the olden days 
the banyan tree, or palms, before Alexander invaded India’ 
Ramiyena and Kalidasa ought not to be read by 
Dy those who, like us, hope to spend life in w quiet, silent, 

study, andl live over again the silent years of the onée #0. nd 
loud past.” Hebrew, too, they learnt together, and road tillmonr the 
end of Mrs. Cowell’s life, o 
By 1847 Professor Cowell's next brother was fitted to take the 
business, and Mrs. Cowell saw her husband's great gifts and “the 
unknown power the discipline fof a University] may elicit”; and, in 
spite of opposition (especially FitzGerald’s !) she curried him to 
Oxford to win his First Class, to work with Professor Wilson, and to 
take his place among his peers. His Sanskrit work bore fruit in the 
translation of the Vikramorwaéi in 1861, and in the edition and teanala- 
tion of Vararuci’s Prakyta-prakaéa in 1854, He then felt that India 
itself was necessary for his further Progress, and in 1856 he was 
Appointed Professor of History and Political Economy in the Presidency 
College, Calcutta, and later became President of the Sanskrit College, 

T have dwelt long on the details of his Preparation, for it shows the — 
‘aking of his character in its strength and quiet en¢husingmm + never 
changing, but always unfolding; and it is this character which in 
<ifferent wayn an degrees he impressed on all his pupa, 

a maining outer facte—his return to England owing to fle 
health in 1863, and his coming to Cambridge as Profeasor of Sanskrit — 
‘and Comparative Philology in 1867, are only the outer facts of a life 
Passed among us in unwearied seltspending, and in setting high the 
lamp of goodness and of knowledge, 

To retum now to his pupils, “His first Sanskrit pupil has taken 
her place. At Oxford he did some coaching formally after his 
Alegree ; but he had also two distinguished, but informal, pupils = « 
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PROFESSOR COWELL AND HIS PUPILS 


first, the one always associated with his name, Edward FitzGerald, 
who, leaving the classics of earlier days, began to read Spanish and 
Persian under his guidance, and looked on him through life as his 
master in all the work that brought him fame. The second was 
Alfred Tennyson, who was stirred to begin Persian with him, but 
quickly fell back, though he was always a friend. 

His Indian pupils loved him for his serenity, his kindness, his 
gracious respect for their old pandits; his power of entering into 
their thoughts; his delight in their philosophy, their poetry, their 
literature; and his realization of their past. Ho gave freely of his 
time and money; and though not well-off, gave scholarships and 
published books at his own expense.‘ This is not the time to save ; 
we must manifest our interest.” He helped many privately, and 
especially those who from the sight of him wanted to lea about 
Christianity, and whom in his unofficial moments of leisure he was 
allowed to teach. Many called him “Father” and Mrs, Cowell 
“Mother”, ‘Though T speak of pupils, I mast be allowed to mention 
hin special friend and guide in Sanskrit, Mahesh Chandra Nyayaratna, 
‘as well as Premchand Tarkavagiée and Jayanirayana Tarkapafica~ 
nana, whose portraits he kept in his room. I excuse myself that it 
would have been impossible for anyone to teach him without learning 
from him, Among names of his pupils taken at random are Bhagavan 
C. Chattorji (a life-long correspondent), Guru Das Banerji (Judge of 
the High Court of Caleutta), Pandit S. N. Sastri, who tells a charming 
story of his college days, and had in Cambridge in 1888 “that bleased 
half-hour in the company of a saint I shall ever remember”. Bab 
mani Mukerji, Principal of the Sanskrit College in 1895, whose 
career was determined by Cowell's telling him he would never make 
8 good pleader; and many others—did space allow—whose memory 
is still honoured, I hope, in their own country ; and who, in their 
different spheres, formed part of a band making for righteousness. 
Professor Cowell's appointment as Sanskrit Professor at Cambridge 
in 1867 was the fulfilment of his dream of being Sanskrit Professor 
in an English university, and he rejoiced at being at Cambridge, like 
his master, Professor Wilson, at Oxford, the first holder of the Chair. 
‘Throughout life many of his dreams came true, not from direct effort, 
but from always doing his very best, and leaving the issues. 

‘At Cambridge he won the hearts and enriched the minds of genera 
tions of students till his death in 1908. His Professorship, which was 
of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, brought him at first many 
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of the older classical scholars for the latter subject. Dr. Peile, of 
Christ’s, whose genial simplicity and kindness are still remembered, 
and Dr. Fennell, the editor of Pindar, were his pupils; and he 
had a succession of men who learned enough for their present 
needs, greater or less, and then passed on to their own work. Among 
these were Dr. F, . Jenkinson, the late University Librarian, who. 
left « gracious memory ; Professor T. P. Postgate, whose eager 
brilliant mind and varying moods recalled to his pupils Professor 
Paul of Villette; Mr. Durbishire, greatly loved by his friends; Dr, 
Strong, whose driving power turned in another direction; Professor 
Strachan and Sir Martin Conway, who need no praise. Philology 
led also to Zend, which attracted Professor Cowell increasingly in bis 
later years. In it his chief pupil was Professor James Hope Moulton, 
and another distinguished one was Professor Chadwick, whose 
experience of the three Sanskrit Professors of Cambridge enables him: 
to say that “kindness is the special quality of Sanskrit Professors 
is old love of Persian was revived in contact with scholars like 
Professor Browne,. Sir Thomas Amold, and Professor Nicholson, 
though Persian was not an official duty ; Mr. Charles Moule, speaking 
of Italian and Spanish, said; “I was not his pupil, yet always his 
pupil.” 

In his new capacity his first Sanskrit pupil at Cambridge and for 
some time his only one, Sir Frederick Pollock, became twenty-five years 
later his pupil in Persian, and his last letter on Persian reached Professor 
Cowell on his death-bed. Dearest to him of all his pupils was Mr. R. A. 
Neil, of Pembroke, like-minded in quiet strength, keen enthusiasm, 
and unfailing kindness, and a fine scholar. He later took the elementary 
Sanskrit work for Professor Cowell. They were co-editors of the 
Divyavadéna, and formed with Lord Chalmers, Mr. Francis, and 
Dr. Rouse, the Guild of Translators, who, with Professor Cowell 
as their editor, rendered the Jalaka into English ; the Cambridge 
resident members meoting regularly to go through the translation, 
The work needs no commendation from me, but Professor Cowell took 
special pleasure in the spirit with which Mr. Francis translated. his 
Pali verses, showing a gift unsuspected before, unless by his friends 
at Caius, where he was a loved senior fellow. Dr, Rouse's P; ii work 
on the Jétaka developed into Sanskrit work in the translation of the 
Sibyasamuccaya, und it isto be hoped that his newly gained leisure 
‘il be given to the East. The versatile gifts of Sir E, Denison Ross 
Would have created sympathy on many sides between him and Professor 






































PROFESSOR COWELL AND HIS PUPILS 465 
Cowell, but his special contact with him was in Persian, We must 
always regret that Dr. Peter Giles turned from philology and Sanskrit 
to the care of a college. Professor E. V. Amold, of Bangor, worked 
at the dryest parts of metrical statistics, and hid under a quiet 
and precise manner a keen enthusiasm. Dr. L. D. Barnett also 
read in the ‘nineties at some of the same lectures as myself, and has 
since combined the austere but invaluable work of the bibliographer 
vith editions and translations that throw light on the history, the 
literature, and the thought of India. Professor Cowell was greatly 
pleased at the coming of a few foreign students. He only wished it 
hhad been in the time of his full vigour, for he considered it a work 
specially worth doing. Chief of these was Mf. A. Foucher, a charming 
and sympathetic pupil, whose work on Indian art takes a high place, 
and who then joined in the reading of Kédambari. Another was 
the son of M. Barth, the great writer on comparative religion, who was 
equipping himself to study the religions of India. 

Indian students also came, pethaps many, but of them I only ssw 
fa few, and did not hear their names or know their carcers. 
Professor Cowell had few women pupils. He and Mrs. Cowell 
were afraid of a less sheltered life than the very noble women of 
their own youth had had, and Professor Cowell had promised her to 
take no women pupils. But their large heart conquered prejudice 
when they came to know Miss Constance Maynard, Inte Principal of 
Westfield College, and Miss Burgess (Mrs. Arnold Wallis), and they 
‘welcomed from time to time Girtonians to their house. I was one of 
those happy mortals, and I wish I could tell the charming story of 
my first introduction. I did not, however, venture to ask Professor 
Cowell to teach me Sanskrit, and my elementary work was done 
with Mr. Neil. But in 1892, when I came back to do a short piece 
of work at Girton, I asked leave to go to the public lectures, and 
received! a charming letter from Mrs. Cowell saying: “ We have not 
the heart to keep you from anything.” Thenceforth I worked with 
him steadily till just before his death, coming most of the time once 
1a week from London (part of the later years with Professor Bendall, 
sometimes with Professor Thomas) to receive a three hours’ lecture 
and spend delightful hours with Mrs. Cowell, in » happy friendship 
with them both for nearly nineteen years. 

T was sorry not to meet his next pupil, Miss Purdie of Newnham, 
not to know her career. Another, Miss Lucy Peacock, of Girton, now 
Mrs. Boyce Gibson, was the first to take the Sanskrit part of the 





















Oriental Tripos. Her marriage soon afterwards led her to a different, 
but not less strenuous, mental life. A much older woman, Miss 
Arundale came to deepen what she had learned in theosophy by 
serious study of Sanskrit philosophy ; she worked with thoroughness 
and her high character and thoughtful mind must have made their 
mark when she became head of the Theosophie College at Benares, 

I have kept the Sunskrit Professors till Inst. ‘The first, in 1903, 
was Professor Cecil Bendall, an affectionate and loyal pupil, inheriting 
the gift of kindness with a special gift of setting people to work, even 
to the point of aggrieved surprise when he did not find them willing 
to follow his advice, His brain teemed with good suggestions, which 
burst forth almost simultaneously from his lips. 

‘The present owner of the Chair, Professor Rapson, and Professor 
F. W. Thomas, Boden Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, are like the 
two sons of a fairy story between whom their father divides his 
Property. Both have a large share of the common inheritance of what 
Professor Cowell was to his pupils. All value their kindness, their 
scholarship, their unwearying willingness to help other scholars. 
But the former has taken for his special sphere that which Professor 
Cowell in his address to the International Congress of Orientalists, 
in London, in 1892, spoke of as among the greatest achievements of 
Western Orientalists—the making a firm foundation of knowledge 
by the study of history and inscriptions ; the latter inherits those 
interests which furn'more on philosophy and literature. But in making 
these distinctions we find each has also a share of the other's special 
sifts. We honour the par nobile fratrum who represent our guru 
slorious tradition, and especially we offer our homage on this 
‘oceasion to the good work done at Cambridge, 

Tt remains, after speaking of Professor Cowell's pupils, to speak 
also of his teaching. Its two special characteristics are seen in his 
earliest letters to Mis, Cowell (already quoted), “We have all our 
lives to learn Sanskrit, let us therefore ground ourselves sell.” He 
deprecated the system of setting people to write theses before mastering 
the elements, as this system sometimes leaves permanent gaps in the 
scholar’s armour, ‘The sécond characteristic is his keon realization 
of scone, social condition, and history, “Let us fancy ourselves two 
Hindoos of the olden days, under the banyan tree. . _ before Alerander 
invaded: Indi This is a perfectly definite picture which added 
‘knowledge enabled him to fill in and enrich. 
‘This firmuess of foundation gave confidence to his pupils ; as thelr 






































interest was kindled by the vivid pictures his knowledge suggested, 
when he used hints from a word or phrase that revealed a hidden 
life, oF brought treasures from the stores of proverbial wisdom or deep 
philosophy learned from the pandits, His wide knowledge of poetry 
found parallels in Spanish or Welsh or late Greck. And he could 
compare Sanskrit philosophy with Aristotle and Plato, Sometimes 
the parallels were not quite absolute, but the Eastern and Wester. 
thoughts thus brought together were like two friends of his own that 
he delighted to introduce to each other. He did not spend time on 
verbal criticism unless it was obviously necessary or shiningly true. 
‘When he saw the rightness of an emendation he delighted in it, though 
he did not go out to seek it. In the same way he did not lay stress 
on style. Beginning in childhood with writing » magazine called The 
Radical, he wrote without effort and clearly, not aiming at anything 
beyond. But if a sudden image or phrase struck him as appropriate 
and beautiful, he would repeat it several times over with delight, 
"Yes, that’s exactly it!” FitzGerald unwittingly gave a wrong 
impression of him as shy and inarticulate. He shrank indeed from 
strangers who needed small talk, and would rather listen if others 
were willing to talk; but to his pupils and all he felt would receive 
with simplicity what he had to give, he would pour forth, almost 
at first sight, a rich store of knowledge and interest; and he both 
spoke and wrote with perfect ease and freedom from hesitation either 
in words or in matter. 

His method with older students was to do the reading and transla 
tion himself, adding his own comments and references, and willing 
to hear and discuss any suggestions offered. His pupils took such 
notes as they wished, but he never tested their knowledge. He only 
‘gave them his own, and left them to absorb it and be educated by it, 
Sir F. Pollock thinks his only defect was that he did not realize the 
ignorance of a pupil; but perhaps that mattered little for those 
stimulated by him to increase their knowledge, and perhaps also he 
realized more than some pupils would think. No trouble was too 
great to hunt up a difficult allusion, or a hard piece of commentary 
or of Panini, and his hearers would afterwards receive posteards to 
clear up a difficulty that could not be solved in class. 

In India the reverence felt for him made the discipline of the 
College easy; but he was never wanting in quiet firmness, and the 
power to rebuke wilful carelessness. ‘He was something sacred,” 
says one of his Indian pupils, and that was, though it might here be 














‘man; and we are happy to have in our’ 
carry on his work in the same spirit of 
devotion," 


Hf by inadvertence I have left out some names 
1 hope thelr owners wll forgive me, av memory in 





Visvarupa 
By Kasren Rowsow 


VVISVARUPA TVASTRA, the von of Tatar is the name of a 
certain demon of whom we hear in the Rig-Veda and elsewhere, 
Indra, the demon-hunter par préférence, fought 
him ; but his chief adversary no doubt was origi 
an old Aryan water-god, whose deeds and fame have slowly been 
usurped by the all-overshadowing Indra. Reasons which cannot 
here be dwelt upon, as I have already explained them elsewhere,* 
make it probable that Viévardpa was originally a serpent deity of 
the class which was later on generally styled ndgas, We shall here try 
to find out something more definite concerning his original 
surroundings and sphere of activity. 

Tt seems obvious that Vidvarapa has many characteristics in 
common with other demons of the Vedas; but he differs from them 
in variqys-ways, ‘Thus he is more closely connected with the 
gods, which is expressed by his surname “Son of Tyagtar”, 
name met with already in the Rig-Veda, ‘The Yajus-texts tell us that 
he was the domestic chaplain (purohita) of the gods, but this detail is 
unknown to the composers of the hymns, Brhaspati, the famous 
purohita of the gods, is also called a von of Tvastar (IV., ti, 28, 17), 
but we hear very little concerning their mutual relations; the 
Yajus-texts, on the other hand, tell us that Tvastar flew into a mighty 
rage over the murder of Vidvardipa (of. e.g, SBr., i, 6, 3, 6). Anyhow, 
he had well deserved his fate, for in secrecy he favoured his own 
relatives, the Asuras? 

‘As for Tvagtar, he is rather a suspicious member of the Vedic 
pantheon, He has been connected with Indra, he has got his proper 
share of the sacrifices ; still already in the Rig-Veda he is at times an 
open adversary of Indra, Such conditions are still more prevalent in 
the Yajur-Vedas; and this is only natural, as they are no doubt 
based on conflicts connected with the ritual, Tvagtar is clearly 
described as a possessor of Soma, and to this dignity he has an older 




















1-Cf, my thesis Trita Aplya, eine eediache Gottheit, i (Upsala, 127), passim. 
ite, pp 12 ae, 17 aay My 76 m4. 

> He is called asurindm sevariyab, 8. i, 5, 1, 13 KS. xih, 10. Tymatar had 

thus married female Astrn, 
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claim than even Indra.! Probably he belongs to another set of go 
viz. the Asuras, just like Varuna, with whom he shares the qual 
of being a cosmogonic deity, a creator god. We do not hear that 
Indra killed Tvastar*; but he violently robbed him of his Soma 
(cf, RV., iti, 48, 4, ete.), being the stronger of the two. It is at this 
point that Tvastar procreates Indra’s mortal enemy Vrtra, 
According to my opinion, the Devas very probably took over 
the Soma sacrifice from the Asuras. The strife between these two sets 
of deities is easily inteligible—but how can we then explain the 
relationship between Visvarapa and Tyastar? ‘The solution might. 
possibly be found in Viévariipa’s purohitaship, for, just as Agni and. 
Brhaspati, the two great purohita’s of the gods, were sons of Tvastan) 
‘Vigvariipa also came to be looked upon as such. ‘However, in the 
Rig-Veda Viévardpa Tvagtra is not a purohita, though he is once 
mentioned as an authority on sacrifice (x, 76, Se-d; of. JB. 2, 158, 1). 
The Rig-Veda, always intent upon justifying the deeds of Indra, sees 
in Viévartpa chiefly the demon doomed to destruction, And the 
reason for his being killed is the usual one; like other demons he is 
the possessor of cows coveted by Indra, who appropriates them after 
having slain his foe. ‘To admit thut Vigvartipa was a puri would 
also be to admit of his being a Brahmin. ‘Thus his murder would in 
reality be the murder of a Brahmin; and the Yajur-Vedas which aré 
less partial to Indra, actually accuse him of this gruesome rime, 
As far as T can see—and I shall give some reasons for ‘my opinion: 
Presently —Vigvaripa was originally a serpent deity elosely eonnected 
with a“ pre-Vedie ” sacrifice. ‘The nature of this connection seems to 
Ihave been that the cult of which he was himself the centre became 
absorbed by the Asura cult ; and thus he became an authority upon. 
crifice, a sort of purohita of the gods. However, though a son of 
‘Tvastar—with whom he may even previously ave bad some 
conneotion—and a servant of the Vedic gods, he was still suspect 
as being an object of Indra’s enmity. ‘The whole ended in a 
catastrophe ; and the books of ritual not incorrectly explained his 
fate by telling that he carried on an intrigue with the Awuras, the old 
foes of the Devas, 


Various observations may present themselves concerning Vidvartips, 


1 eeadhar gl, 10, where Indra says: alam tad ten dhdraye yd aru aa doosl 
en ain te el tptrhan ganim Gdhann eabopdse A mehr adhe faiegog 
‘oman ddirom | CI. Hillebrandt, Ved, Mythologie, 510, 

“Ch RY. is, 18, 12, where, however, according to Slog. Vamaa is meant, 
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As for his name, it seems far too abstract and colourless to be that 
of a real demon, Like other names, as e.g. Vytra, Vala, or Supna, 
it was probably only an appellative meaning " possessed of all forms” ; 
and the same was probably the case with his other name, Trisirgan 
“the three-headed one”. One might easily suggest that his name was 
altered when introduced into the Vedic hymns, ‘The heavenly 
Gandharvas: Svina, Bhraja, etc,, had to take up other names as 
Vibhu, ete., in order to be allowed into the sacrificial enclosures, 
TS.,1,2,7,h; VS.,4, 27; SB.,3, 6,2, 24. A similar instance seems 
to be that of the Rbhu’s (cf. RV., i, 161, 5-6). 

‘Under these circumstances, there can be little doubt concerning 
the origin of the name Vigvaripa. It undoubtedly seems unsuitable 
for a serpent deity; however, it exeellently suited Tvastar, who is 
the creator of all (animal) forms. ‘Thus, in RY, iii, 65, 19, we find the 
following line: devas toas{a savitd viévariipah puposa prajah purudha 
Jajéna, and in the Yama-Yami-hymn (x, 10, 5) this janita devas 
‘toast savitd visoardpah has, according to the opinion of Yami, ereated 
the twins as dampaf already in the womb. With i, 13, 100-5: tha 
teagtaram agriyam visvariipam wpa hoaye, of. ix, 5, 9: tonsldram 
‘agrajam gopm puroyacinam & huve.' From such passages it is quite 
obvious that Tvastar is a cosmogonie deity ; thence the identification 
with Savitar and the epithets agriya and agraja, And we may further 
remember that he has brought forth the “two great twin cups", 
ie, Heaven and Earth, and filled them with wasu. 

However, ere I go further into this matter, I should like to point 
out that Tvastar, who within ritual appears mainly asa god of 
fertility "whether of crops or of living beings—has really gone through. 
‘a long development. We are aware, in Ancient India, of two main 
phases of cosmogonie speculation. ‘The later one only becomes visible 
in the later parts of the Rig-Veda and in the Atharva-Veda and ends 
in the well-known brakman-dtman-speculation. ‘The earlier one, 
again, which is found in the older parts of the Rig-Veda, attaches 
itself to the highest conceptions of that religion, the greatest deity 
of which is Varuna ; it has already developed the conception of one 
single primal God (cf. RV., i, 164, 6, 10; iii, 56,2), who represents the 




















+ PIF. no doubt correctly renders agriya by " first-born", while Geldner tranalates 
its the frat one”, toapfaram azriyrm bramas "we address 
‘Tyastar at the head 





(Whitney-Lanian). 
"In this connection T cannot enter further upon those and others of bis 
characteristics and myths (on which of Hillbeandt, Vad. Myioloye, i, 613 sq.3 
Oldenberg, Rel d. Veda,* 237 mq.3 Maconol, Vedic Mythology, 116 sq,)- 
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Imahad devindim asurateam ckam of RV., ii, 55, and is only faintly 
be observed. This religion, which for the sake of shortness we may. 
call the Asurian, has, through high moral conceptions and through its 
unlimited faculty of cosmogonic speculation, reached a height 
comparable to that of the great religions of Babylonia and Baypt— 
and that at a time when the Devas still devoted all their time to 
fighting and revelries in Soma, 

To come back to Tvastar, he scarcely developed into a 
moral censor like Varuna. Heis, however, undoubtedly an old god of 
procreation and fertility—witness even his name—and he slowly 

| developed into a sort of demiurgo, a Visvakarman of the Asufas, 
| 

| 























That ho was an Asura is obvious from RV., i, 110, So-d (of. 5) + tyath 
sic camasam asurasya bhakgavam eke santam akrwutd eatureoyaay, 
Thove addressed here are the Rbhus, who, amongst other. tricks 
dluring their rivalry with ‘Tvagtar knew how to make one drinking 
cup into four! That asurasya in this verso really means ‘Tyagtar 
is quite obvious from RV., | 6: wa tyam comasam navn 
ram | akarta eaturah punah || (of. i, 16h, de Bf 

in meet with this Asura as a divine figure in a 
couple of mystio verses, whore he appears as a sort of hermaphrodite, 
half bull, half cow. This boing Partly is active as a creator, partly: 
Tepresents the fertilizing power of the heavenly waters, ‘The lattar 


quality the bull Tvagtar has in common with Parjanya, who is also 
thought of in the shape of a bull, 


If, now, we tun to the verso RV., iii, 38, 4 = 


jib AGtisthantam pari viéve abhasah chriyo wasdnas caratt svarocihy | 
mahat tad vrgno asurasya wima visvardpo amptini tasthau || 

{ Wwe find this Asura in the shape of a bull styled ttoardpa, ‘The verse 

is a mystic one. Probably its fist half means something like this 

the sun ® rises «(on the firmament) weleomed by the whole creation j 

resplendent, wrapt in glory he starta his wandering. ‘Then the 

situation changes; let us, however, remember that the aun iteelf 

pains bull surrounded by cows, ie. the heavenly waters, Gf Alp 

‘{d. Thus the second half would mean: This is the great name of 
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the Asura-bull ; as Viévaripa he has ascended to the immortals (ie, 
the heavenly waters), The creative activity of the primeval bull * 
is mentioned in verse 6 (ef. 7), His creation is administered by the 
“two grandsons of Heaven” (div napida), probably Varuna and ‘ 
Mitra. Also both Rodast are administrators if we be allowed to. refer 
the yrucam in verse 9 (yuwam pratnasya sdidhato maho)* to them, 

An adequate expression of this creative power of the primeval 
bull is found in his fertilizing the waters from which the universe 
springs. Aw is well known, they first of all brought forth Agni in the 
shape of Hirapyagarbha ; and this may well be connected with the 
myth of Agni being procreated hy ‘Tvagtar and the waters. We 
moet with the bull in the Asura hymn, iii, 55 (17), where it is said of 
his making the cows fertile: yad anydsu vygabho roraciti so anyasmin 
yiithe ni dadhati retah.® As far as T can see, his name was mentioned 
in tho verse 19, quoted above (dewus toasld savitd witearipah), with the 
characteristic addition that he “hat den Nachwuchs yormehrt und 
in grosser Zahl erzeugt und alle diese sind Geschipfo " 
(Geldner). RV. , it, 56, too, isa Vidvedovi-hymn of the same character 
as the preceding one, and especially remarkable for ite numorous 
triads, of. verse 3 :— 

tripajasyo vygabho vikwardpa uta tryudhd purudha prajavin | 
tryantkah patyate mahinaviint sa retodhd vyyabhah éadvatindm || 

‘The bull Viévarapa possesses three bellies, threo udders, and three 
fuces—foatures resembling those found in the Parjanya hymn, RV., 
vii, 101; and d is 6a there, ‘That the word gavin must form a 
supplement to satoatindm, and that this expression denotes the 
heavenly waters is quite obvious from the following lines. Verse 4a, 
od, describes, according to my humble opinion, 
bull with the cows: abhtka 






























Die unsterblichen Namen sind 
cinaelnen Gotter, vpl. 1, 68, 
On this being ef. AV. ii, 66,38; iy, 3,105 x, 0,75 
Goldner, RV. Uberetsung, i, 142, not 
i. fy, 66, 7, where even the sacrifice ix the centre of their activity. 
4 Ch RVs, X73 40,9: and further, £29, 1 (Agni a goribderura) 
and 14 (Agai born anurasya Jathardt). 
* OF. vii, 101, Led. Goldner sugzeste that the ball ie Parjanya, 
* Tam unable hore to follow Geldner, who finds in this verse 
fan die Geschichte vom Durchmarach durch die Flasse” (i 
Cheratzung |, 383, note. 
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Reminiscenz 
i, 33), of. RV. 





meant by ablika asim is better understood by a comparison wit 
RV., i, Tl, 8: dnat uci reto nigiktam dyaur abkike, where abhika 
undoubtedly refers to the act of cohabitation. padavt again means 


“guide, leader”. Consequently, I translate ili, 56, 4a thus: “At 
the mecting (cohabitation) with them (the cows) he appeared as the 
leader.” In o-d tho description is continued thus; “The divine 
‘waters were in love with him, going separate ways they slipped away. 
from him.” ® To the female beings mentioned here belong the three 
“mermaids” in verse Se: rldvarir yosands tisro apyiih, of. also 
verve 2o, These are pethaps the trind Ia, Sarasvatf, and Bharath, 
with whom we frequently meet ; and it seems highly probable that, 
they should be identical with the three dhiganah in RV. ¥, 69, to 





whom correspond the three prolific bulls, ef, verse 2:— 
indvatir varia dhenavo wim madhumad win sindhavo mitra dubre | 
trayos tasthur vygabhdvas tivpydim dhigayndim vetodhd vi dyumantah || 
When praising « real bull one calls him ‘Tvagtar, ‘The hymn 
AY., ix, 4, is an drzabha, and w difficult and mythologically very 
important one.* What mainly interests us here is this. ‘Tho un- 
intelligible parts of the first ten lines are chiefly a result of the complete 
intermixture of the cosmologic primeval bull, a bisexual being 
‘at once fertilizing and procreating, with Tvastar as well as with 
tho earthly bull. ‘The individual features of these three are mixed 
together in a bewildering way, of. e.g. verse 3: pumdn antaroin 
athavirah payasvdn easoh kabandham rsabho bibharti | tam indraya . . 
hutam agnir vahatu jalavedah || where in o-d we hear of the bull 
‘sacrificed to Indra, while a- speak of the primoval bull as identified 
with Tyastar, For the expression wasoh kabandha reminds ws altogether 
too much of ‘Tyastar's Soma-vessel not to allude to that, We 
‘again find this vessel in verse Gab :— 
somena pirnam kalasam bibharsi twas! riipandm janitd pasindm || 
“Thou carriest a brimful cup of Soma, ‘Tvagtar, creator of forms, 
of cattle.” From what has been said above it seems obvious that 
teasfd is here a proper name, and not a substantive meaning “ creator ” 
(Whitney-Lanman), And what creator in bull-shape would carry a 
Soma-cup except Tvastar, conceived as the primeval bull ? 











+ Ct. purogavs. 
2 Goldner translates + "Im ot 

‘orweckt.” The reference toi, 33,5 
* Gt. Geldner, RV. 





wchoidenden Augenblick wurde ihr Pfadiindor 
nd ii, 68, 9, aforda us no considerable help, 

rate, 5, 268. 

Mythologie, Ist od, 1, 390, 
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It exactly fits the cosmogonic aspect of Tvastar (or the primeval 
bull) that during the period of creation he was active in the primeval 
waters; he is even called their father, ef, verse 4b; pit mahatim 
gargarandm “ the father of the great ocean depths”. In this quality— 
‘and prominently in that of a cosmic creator—he became, of course, 
connected with other deities whom the philosophers of a later Vedic 
‘age honoured with the attributes of world-creators, Especially the 
Sun (Aditya or Savitar), when identified with the Agni of the sacrifice, 
is mised to that place of honour ; and amongst other names we are 
reminded of those of Vigvakarman, Purusa, and Prajipati, with whom 
‘Tvagtar shares the character of a sexual procreator. In tho 
speculative Yajus-texts Tvagtar simply is the Sun viewed as a creative 
power. ‘The Kauéika Sitra identifies him with Savitar and with 
Prajipati Consequently, one might feel inclined to bring the line 
AV, ix, 4, 2a: apiim yo agre pratima babhiiva into conneotion with 
VS., xiii, 4la-b: didityam garbham payast samadhi sahasrasya 
pratindm vidvardpam. This passage rofora to that part of the 
‘Agnicayana when the human head is deposited in the wkhd, the firo-pob 
which, amongst other things, also contains milk, Pratimd obviously 
means “ coincidence with, equivalent of something "* and sahaeragya 
signifies saroanya, as is shown by the preceding verses and SBr., vii 
5,2, 18; viii, 7,4, 9. ‘The bull js tho “ equivalent of the primeval 
waters, ie, of the universe (cf. agre), just as is the dilitya garbha, 
‘The correspondence perhaps is little bit unclear, but it is still ther 

‘Thus it is not in the least astonishing that the speculation busying 
itself with Tvagtar should have formulated the thesis : teastedam 
vida bhueanam jajdna, while at the same time it emphasizes that the 
viro devakimah is « creation of his, VS., 29, 9¢; TS. 5 1, 11, 4 
‘The whole universe thus is his rjpa. And, when he is combined 
with that other form of the Primeval Being, viz., Puruga, he is said to 
have given him his riipa. ‘This seems to be the meaning of VS., xxi, 
17, a verse following upon the purusa-hymn (¥v. 1-16) — 
adbhyah sambhrtah prthivyai rasie en vigvakarmanas samavartatiigre | 
tasya teasta widadhad ripam eti tan martyasya devatram ajanam agre || 

‘The subject is puruga. With b of, verse 18, and RV., x, 121, 1: 
hiranyagarbhah samavartatdgre, Inc we learn that “ Tvastar moves 

















2G. Weber, Omina und Portenta, 391 a7. 
* The PW., to suit this passage and VS., xv, 6, hs introduced a special meaning 
of pratima, vie. “creator”. This is, no doubt, wholly unnecessary, 
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on, creating his form”, According to AV, xi, 8, 18, the gods then 
entered into purusa, 

Tvagtar's activity generally consists in providing Heaven and 
Earth with rapa’s, In RV., x, 110, 9, the holar isito yajiyan, 
ie. Agni, is asked to convey to the sacrificial enclosure the ono 
(ic, Tvagtar) who ime dyeiprthivi janitrs rapair apimsad Bhuvandni 
viéed. Heaven and Earth, or both Rodasi, are here described as 
two prolific women (vigeasya janayitryau), and the ripa’s are their 
offspring, ‘Tvagtar’s special activity consists in creating them inside 
the womb; and RV., x, 184, describes, from a cosmic point of view, 
his activity amongst men and animals. ‘The act of procreating has 
called into existence certain “ Sondengitter”, of, x, 184, 11:— 





ignur yonim kalpayatu toast raipani pimdate | 
4G sifteatu prajdpatir dhitd garbham dadkitu te |] 

and Tyngtar is one of these gods. While, however, the activities of 
‘these other deities are quite obvious, his field of action is not quite: 
clearly defined, Sayana's explanation may be correct : ttusfd tanit= 
Kartaitatsamjiako devaé oa riipdni niripakini  stritonpumeteabhi= 
tyaitjakani cibnani pindatu | avayartharotu || Siy 
suggests that ‘Tvagtar provides the embryo with the characteristic 
marks of sex, and further develops them, In this connection the 
translation “form is rather colourless, just as in AV., v, 25, 
10 aqg.: dhdtah* sresthena rapendsya nary gavinyoh | pumdimsam 
putram a dhehi, ete. The expression éregthena riipena is rendered by 
Whitney-Lanman, “with best forms." However, it rather means : 
“with the best sex characteristics,” i.e, a child of male sex. For 
the “best” of these characteristics are even those which denote a 

tale child, The birth of a daughter is a mahad dubkham., 
In literature ‘Tvastar is known as the creator of cattle ax well ay 
ipa’s. And it is quite interesting to observe how these two aspects 
of his activity are often tnited in a remarkable way, Such is the ease 
RY., i, 188, 9: toast ripdni hi prabhuk padiin vidodint 
saminaje® Cf. further AV., ii, 26, 1: eha yantu pasavo . . . twaylde 
yes rapaitheyini veda, where Whitney-Lanman translate rijpa- 
heyini by “ form-givings”, while in a note they remark that it might 


































stead of this teaytab, aacitab, and prajépate, 
i Liga, cf. J... Meyer, Sexual life in Ancient Inia, 380, 2, 
3,8, 2 (of ji, 1, 8, 3); Br, xi, 4,3, 17; xiii, 1, 
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‘as well be a synonym of rijpini forms". AV, ix, 4, 6, has already 
been quoted above.! The suggestion that in these passages there 
exists a direct connection between pasu and rapa is further corroborated 
by the expression : tuastd vai pasiindm mithundndm rapakrt? Eggeling 
translates these words (in SBr., xiii, 1, 8, 7) thus; ‘Tvastar, doubt~ 
joner of the couples of animals”; Professor Keith 
i, 1, 8,5, thus: “ Tvagtar is the maker of the forms 
of offspring, of pairings”, and 7'S., vi, 3, 6, 2, thus: “ Tvastar is the 
form-maker of the pairings of cattle.” Such translations, however, do 
not meet the real sense of these passages. Rapa, according to my view, 
here has a more realistic sense, closely related to the one we thought 
probable in RYV., x, 184, 1. In SBr, , 8,7, the words in question 
fare made clear with the help of the preceding mantra: teagfre turipaya 
‘sodhd toastre pururipaiya svaheti to Tvagtar rich in semen sviha, to 
‘Dvagtar possessed of many ripa’s svthd !”” Wo find the same thing 
in TS,, vi, 1, 8, 5, where the yajamina says to hia wife teapfimati te 
sapeya wheroupon follows toag(d vai, ete. (ef. above). In both passages 
‘Tyastar ia the god of sexual life, 

However, the most important. passage for defining the sense of 
rapakyt is PBr., ix, 10, 2, 99. (with which of, the shorter version in 
Br, i, 4,7, 1), which deals with the prdyadcitia to be imposed upon 
the sacrificor whose sacrificial stake (yipa) has brought forth saplings: 
avuryam vai etasmad varyam kyted teja indriyam viryam annddyam 
prajth posavo ‘pakrimanti yosya ylipo virohati sa Yévard papiyain 
bhavitoh || 2 || tedsfram pasum bahuripam Glabheta tongld vai padtindm 
rapindim vikarté tam con tad upadhiivati sa enam tejasendriyena 
viryendnnddyena prajayd pabubhih punah samandhayati saiva tasya 
prdyuscitib | 3 |. According to the opinion of the commentary the 
sacrificial animal which is ealled bahurijpa is in reality w ram (ohdga). 
‘This is meant to symbolize the words of the Br. : teayfd wai ripaiydim 
ide * Tvagtar rules over the rapa's”. ‘The commentary on the PBr. 
explains this in the following way: ndndrdpasya teastud oa 
sambandhayogyatim cha | toast Khalu pastindim gavidindmn yan 
parasparam vibhinndni rapini tesdm vikarté wividham karla, tothe 
ct taittiriyakam yivac chvo wai relasah siklasya twasti rip vikaroti 
tavae chvo vai prajayate iti tat tena bahuriipena pasuni tam teastiram 
upadhivati, ete. From this? itis sufficiently clear that ‘Tvagtar develops 








































2 Of. RV., 4 142, 105 iii, 4, 95 vil, 2 95 VS, xxvii, 205 Ki 
» "The quotation from the Samhita of the Tattiriya’s is 7., i, 
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the semen poured into the womb1; without his working on it 
(avikrtam), the retas would not prove fraitful. So many riipa’s will 
‘be born, as he produces (vi-barofi) out of it. In this connection, thus, 
the word rijpa simply means “ embryos (of men or animals)”. No 
doubt Tvastar was originally a deity of agricultural tribes, to whom 
was attributed the important function of superintending the creative 
activities of the herds. ‘The expression pasiniim mithundndm riaipakrt 
I would consequently translate by “* ereator of the embryos of animal 
couples” or—if mithuna were a synonym of maithuna—" creator of 
the embryos at the pairings of animals.” Becanse Tvastar’s rijpa’s 
denoted above all the embryos of cattle, the word rapa also came 
mean simply “cattle, domestic animal”. This is the case in SBr., 
ii, 2, 3, 2 (cf. TS.,i,5, 1). We are told here that the gods once (the 
TS, says at a battle with the Asuras) deposited their valuables * 
with Agni, And these precious things consisted in sarvini ripani 
yani ca gramyiiyi yani céranyani. Eggeling translates this by “all 
forms, both domestic and wild ” ; it is, however, more correct to render 
it by “all their cattle, domesticated as well as undomesticated ”. 
Agni, however, disappeared together with all these rapa’s, Thanks to 
the circumstance that Tvastar beheld the punardidheya, he succeeded 
in finding Agni, who handed them over to him: tasmad ahus toastrani 
ai riipaniti teastur hy ea sarcam rijpam upa ha teevdnyih proj 
yivat so yaeat sa iva tisthante, 

Having thus tried to ascertain the true nature of the rijpa's of 
Tvastar, we shall proceed to explain why his son, the demon 
Vidvariipa, was known just by that name. This name, robbed of its 
cosmogonic majesty, exactly fits a god of the herds such as was 
originally Tvagtar. It is also to be observed that in RV. 
the teayid savitd visoardpah is a person of whom it is uposa 
prajah puruihd jajana. And it need not be especially emphasized 
that in RV., x, 10, 5, the act of procreation forms the main topic. 

Concerning the demon Visvariipa, we have to observe that he, like 
Trastar, is a possessor of cow-herds, cf. RV., x, 8,8-9; 76,33 One 
can scareely avoid associating him with the crowd of demons in the 
Rig-Veda, Vrtra above all, but also Susna, Kuyava, Namuci, eto., who 
are often said to be possessors of eattle-herds. Moreover, he appears to 

+ CE. SBr.,i, 
124, 135, 135, 

3 7S. has romans oars. 


* Weare reminded of the dragon Python as a possessor of cows, cf. Sir J. G. Frazer 
on Pausaniag, x, 6,6, 












10: toast vai wiktam refo cikaroti; 4, 4, 2,16; Kaub. Sa. 
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be identical with the three-headed dragon Ai Dahdka in the Avesta, 
whom @raétaona killed just as Trita killed Vigvarapa. If this suggestion 
be correct, he is a native local deity of the type of the Nagas. As 
such he was above all a deity of fertility of procreation to whom one 
turned to obtain human as well as animal offspring. As is well 
known, this is still done. Childless women in India still with confidence 
upproach the Nagas, believing them to be able to satisfy their ardent 
desire for children. Such an idea is closely connected with the 
superstition, common all over the world, according to which serpents 
are mystically related to sexual life, Perhaps we need only remember 
the snakes coiling around the liga of Siva. As for North-western 
Indin in special, we aro reminded of the following words concerning 
the Singhs, or serpent deities of the Punjab: “They have a great 
power over milch cattle. The milk of the eleventh day after ealving 
is sacred to them, and libations of milk are always acceptable.””* 
In the mountainous tracts it is common custom that after calving the 
milk is for a shorter or longer time (a couple of days up to a whole 
month) taboo to human beings; during that period it is sacred to the 
deold, who as a rule is a Nig, No doubt the Nig cult is a sort of 
original religion of these parts; in many places, however, it has been 
more or less overshadowed by the worship of Hindu gods, above all 
Siva and his spouse Devi, The milk is collected and made into butter 
and ghee, which on certain days is sacrificed to the deity. At the end. 
of the stipulated period a festival with animal sacrifices is celebrated, 
and after that the milk is'no more tabooed? We further know that 
in the valley of the Ravi a goat is sacrificed when a cow calves for the 
first time, After that it is considered sufficient to smear the face of 
the deota with milk, butter, eto. This seems to prove that the sacrifice 
is simply one of gratitude for the successful calving. Generally, the 
Niga is the guardian of cattle and of water-springs. People think 
that if he is not propitiated, tho calves will die and the cows dry up.t 


# Sir Dentil Ibbetson, Census Report for the Punjab, 1883, § 218; TT. G. Rose, 
A Glomary of the Tribes and Castes of the Panjab and North-West Frontier Province, 












43 a. 
* Of, Rose, loo. cit. j, 231 aq. 
2 Ct. Row, 203, Tein scarcely possible to agree with the following 


the people around ws thatthe custom i practised forthe proftonly". For, this problem 
cannot be solved with a simple rlerence to * the trade practices in these hills”. We 
must not forget how deep in the soul of the people sits the belief in the power of the 
+ and this makes it highly improbable that the tribes on the Ravi should— 
feven in our days—perform such rites for economic purposes only. 
* Oldham, Native Faiths in the Himalayah * (The Contemporary Review, March, 
1885), 407, 412. 

















‘In summing up let us return to Vedic conditions. From 
‘been said above it appears to me obvious that the name Vi 
fan appellative of Tvagtar and of certain serpent: demons alike, 
allude to their power over the cattle and its procreative 


ad originally a somewhat hazy abstract sense; nor does if 
‘seem credible that the serpent demon was thought of as “* 

all forms". Viseardpa, according to my humble opinion, can 
‘nothing but “ presiding over, procreating the whole animal o 

all animal shapes”. 








A Curious Case of Idiomatic Sanskrit 
By F. Orro Scuapen 
J[N the Introduction to his translation of the Vaikhdnasa- 
smirtasitra (p. xiii fl.) Professor Caland has called attention to 
certain Tamilisms in the said work, such as nym viviham kuryat 
tum), vedan . . . adhyayanam 
-sitra, which is obviously 
not written in the best Sanskrit, this is not very surprising, nor can. 
it be said that these irregularities render the text unintelligible 
anywhere. But there seem to be, even in the works of well-known 
Sanskrit authors, eases of Sanskrit influenced by the vernacular which 
actually embarrass the reader. One such case is the following one 
which I came across recently in Sunkarinanda’s Bhagavadgita-ryakhya. 
Bhag. Gita xvi, 19-20 is the passage from which Madhva, though 
he does not comment upon it or refer to it elsewhere so far as T know, 
must have derived his dogma of the eternality of the two lowest hells 
(tamisra and andha-timisra). All the remaining commentators, 
Smirtta or not, do not understand the passage as the Midhvas do, 
but think of some sort of lowest existence, not in hell but in some of 
the lower kingdoms of nature, continued for ever, i.e., presumably, 
until the end of the Kalps.? Sankarinanda thinks of quickly repeated 
existences, without intervals, in the form of plants, stones, or 
Pidicas, and he says of those who have earned for themselves this 
unfortunate lot: (esd punahpunar-jananamarane vind na kaddcid 
‘api mat-praptir asti (introduction to Stoka 20), and again (summing 
up his comment): adho'dhah-patenam vind kadaoid api sreyah- 
riiptir yasmdn nasti taemid buddhiman sada . . . yateta 
Now, what does this mean? Reading the avatarapa only and 
unaware yet of what follows, the reader is bound to understand the 
first sentence about as follows; “Not without having been born 
and died again and again is there any hope for them ever to reach 
me," and he will wonder what need there was for emphasizing that 
those worst of villains sunk down (according to the comment on the 
preceding loka) into the animal kingdom want many rebirths for 
attaining Liberation, But, coming to the second sentence, he will 
hardly be able to believe that this goal can be reached by “ falling 
down lower and lower!” He may then try to understand this 
* His followers do explain and quoto it 
* Bruhma-Puripa (exe, 108 Ml.) declaree the tortures of Mabitimisra to lant 


“an long as the earth exists”, and similarly some other Purinas speak of some 
pactioularly terrible hell, 
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expression as a mere inconsiderate variation of the corresp 
compound in the first sentence, but even so will find it very’ 
that §. should even twice hold out a hope to the arch-sinner to 
there is no hint whatever in the Sloka concerned. 

‘The solution of the riddle is simply this that $., while writi 
Sanskrit, has been thinking in Kanarese. The first sentence 
have been present to his mind in about the following form: avarige 
tiri-tirigi jananamaranasngal allade endigi mat-pripti illavé iid, 
ie: “To-them agsin-and-again birthsand-deaths not-being-true 
ever obtaining-me certainly-is-not (will-not-be).” ‘The erux is allade, 
the so-called negative verbal participle of the defective verb al “to 
be true, right, proper, valid ". It is declared to be vindrtham in the 
Sabdinuéasana and translated accordingly by $., as we have seen, 
As a matter of fact, however, it has developed a variety of meanings 
most of which cannot be correctly rendered by vind, This is evident, 
from Kittel’s many examples of the employment of allade in his 
Grammar of the Kannada Language (p. 360 al). E.g., in avan allade 
matte kelavaru bandare “besides him some others came” (K.) allade 
means, indeed, “without counting,” but in the sense of “in 
addition to”, while vind is merely exclusive. Only in certain negative 
statements (or rhetorical questions) allade approaches the meaning of 
vind, as, eg., in jinan allade dévar olar’é, which K. renders by “are 
[there any] gods except Jina?” As against this, however, compare the 
following sentences composed of the affirmation of a fact and ‘ 
negation of its opposite: adition-bhaktarnge maduoeyan @daradi nit 
milpen allade duhiteyarn bhavige kodein “ Kdisiva-devotee-to marrings 
reverently I shall-give not-being-trae daughter worldling-to shall- 
not-give” (K.: “except I reverently marry [her] to a devotee of 
Aditiva, I do not give this {my] daughter to a worldling”); halu 
mosar’ dgucad” allade mosaru hal’ adit“ Mille curds becoming not= 
being-true curds milk may-become?” (K.: “Except that mille 
becomes curds, could curds become milk?"). Here allade is 
“inversely” or “‘as against”, and, in Sanskrit, perhaps anyathd 
or pratyrda, but certainly not vind, 

There can be no doubt, then, that &s vind is nothing but a wrong, 
translation, while he really meant to say: tesim punakppunar-janana- 
marane eva [vihite], no tu kadécid api matpraptir asti. Whether his 
mother-tongue was Kanarese or Tamil I am not quite sure. I took 
it to be Kanarese, because he was a teacher of Vidyiranya’s, If it 
was Tamil, his vind is s translation of allémal which is used in the 
very same way as Kanarese allade. 
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Udanavarga-Uebersetzungen in ,, Kucischer Sprache“ 
aus den Sammlungen des India Office im London 
Von E. Seo und W. Smeoumwe 
IE im britischen Besitz befindlichen Handschriftenschitze in 
Tocharischer Sprache gehdren bis auf ganz verschwindende 
Reste! der Mundart B an, die in England nach dem Vorgang von 
Prof. Sylvain Lévi als, Kuchean Language ” bezeichnet zu werden 
pllegt. Den Grundstock bildet die ,, Hoernle Collection “, die nach 
Prof. Hoernle's Tod dem India Office Gberwiesen wurde. Thr hatte 
urspriinglich auch die 42 Blatter umfassende Handschrift medizinischen 
Inhalts angebrt, die unter dem Namen ,, Weber MSS. Part ix and 
Macartney MSS. Set I“ geht, von der Hoernle bereits 1901 im JASB. 
70, Part ii, Extra-Nr. 1, Appendix (p. 1-81) einen ‘Transliterations- 
Versuch gemacht und die er auch in. ,, FacsimileReproduction , 
Calcutta, 1902, verdffentlicht hat, Aber von diesen Blittern liegt jetzt 
die eine Hiilfte (Bl. 1-12 und 30-42) in der Bodleyana in Oxford, 
dic andere (BI. 13-29) im British Museum in London, Tn der India 
Office Library befinden sich indessen ausser der Hocrnle Collection 
auch noch die allerdings wenigen Blatter in Kucischer Sprache, 
aus den spateren Funden Sir Aurel Stein's stammen. Essei jedoch bei 
dieser Gelegenheit darauf hingewiesen, dass auch das British Museum 
in seinem bisher nicht als ,, Kucisch “ erkannten MS. Or. 8212 (163) 
[Or. 52] cin Blattfragment besitat, das der gleichen Handschrift 
angehért wie die Blitter St, 42. 2 Nr. 1 und 2 der Stein Collection im 
India Office, 
8, Lévi hat bereits in seinen zusammen mit A, Meillet verfassten 
+, Remarques sur les formes grammaticales de quelques textes en 





+ Es kommt eigentlich nur ein einziges Fragment des India Office, nkmlich 
AN, 533, Mi xiii, 006, in Botracht, in dem wenigstens einige susammenhéc gende 
Worte in Toch. A orhalten 
2. (1) mg pam du 
(2) a [rlysp triabdy biew Sam) 9 
(8)  owidtter mandal = i 








5. (1) Wh at maakat mu robin gokyo 
(2) ah nla ka veraabe esa +d) 
Rest serstart. 





SBAW., 1916, p. 995 f. 
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Mém. Soc. Ling., 18 (1912-13), pp. 1-38, 381-423 © 
‘Ausaiige aus diesen Handschriftenschittzen in-Transckription und 
‘Ubersetzung mitgeteilt. Er hat fener in Hoernle’s Manuscript 
Remains of Buddhist Literature found in E. Turkestan, i (Oxford, 1916), 
pp. 357-86, drei vollstandige Blatter der Hoernle Collection ® in 
‘Transskription, Ubersetzung und mit Parallelen aus dem Chinesischen 
und Pali herausgegeben und hat auch die Kucischen Mspt-Reste 
‘aus den Stein'schen Funden in Sir Aurel Stein’s Serindia, ii (Oxford, 
1921), p. 9153 und Innermost Asia, ii (Oxford, 1928), p. 1029 f.* nach 
ihrem Inhalt bestimmt bez. transskribiert. Er hat schliesslich auch 
der bisher nicht verdffentlichten Liste der India Office Library 
gelegentlich Bemerkungen diber den Inhalt der von ihm eingeschenen 
‘Kucischen Manuskripte beigeftigt. 

Da die Liste der India Office Library weit ther 200 Nummern 
Kncischen Schriftentums auffihrt, ist also bisher nur ein recht Kleiner 
‘Teil davon bekannt geworden. Aber es handelt sich bei diesen 
‘Nummern fast ausscbliesslich um mehr oder minder zerstérte Blattreste 
aus Einzelhandschriften, deren Herausgabe bei dem bisherigen Stand 
unseres Wissens grisstenteils noch nicht opportun wire. Fir die 
Feststellung des Wortschatzes und seiner Bedeutung, sowie fiir 
die Grammatik kann aber auch das kleinste Stick von Wichti 
werden, und wir sind daher dem India Office, inshesondere 
Librarian Mr. Storey und seinem Assistant Librarian Mr. Randle zu 
grossem Dank verpflichtet, dass uns diese Fragmente auf lingere 
Zeit. zur Durchsicht und Kollationierung nach Berlin entlichen wurden. 

Bei dieser Gelegenheit haben wir u. ch zwolf Kleinere Bruch- 
stiicke als Uhersetzungen aus Dharmatrita’s Udinavarga identifiziert, 
und wir freuen uns, eine Auswahl derselben zu Ehren Prof. Rapson’s, 
der den zentralasiatischen Funden sein besonderes Interesse 2uge- 
wendet hat, hier vorlegen zm kinnen—Prof. Liders, der uns seine 
Udiinavarga-Abschriften bereitwilligst zur Verfiigung stellte, hat uns 
dadurch die Mentifizierung teils wesentlich erleichtert, teils erst 
erméglicht ; ihm sei auch unser heralicher Dank dafiir ausgesprochen, 
dass er uns die Verwertung seines Textes fir diese Publikation 
gestattet hat. 





oS 


Note p. I). 
3 Facsimiles Serindia, iv, Pl. CLI. 
4 Pacsimiles Fnmermost Avia ili, PL CXXIN1. 
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Vorweg sei nochmals bemerkt, dass die von uns festgestellten 
Bruchstiicke simtlich verschiedenen Handschriften angehoren und 
damit schon iusserlich die Beliebtheit des Udinavarga im Gebiet von 
Kued bezeugen.—In unserer Transskription haben wir zur Erleich- 
terung des Druckes die ,, Fremdbuchstaben* nicht besonders 
bezeichnet, sondern den ihnen inhirierenden Vokal durch @ 
wiedergegeben, 

1. H. 149. 152, Ein an allen Seiten beschiidigtes, etwa 74 x 8 cm. 
grosses Bruchstiick. Auf der einen Seite ist die Schrift fast vollig 
zerstirt, einige noch erkennbare Sanskritworter zeigen aber, dass der 
Text dieser Seite nicht zum Udanavarga gehérte. Auf der anderen 
Seite dagegen finden wir die Anfangsstrophen des Udinavarga wieder. 
Erhalten ist davon (von Z. 1 sind nur noch Spuren vorhanden) : 


Z_ 2 || tayind * po aisintsa ||] 
3 ||| anityé bata samskiirah * ||) 
4 ||| [ha}ntrat + cesain cyupasamad || 
5 ||| mafnjene * andhakaram pra ||| 
6 ||| mi (@isfo) didam + kaskaulw}: ||| 
7 I] [ea}rvcesse ya(s)f] [I] 


Die Reste Inssen erkennen, dass jedesmal einem Sanskrit-Pida 
die Ubertragung in den B-Dialekt folgte. Z. 2 enthiilt den zweiten 
Pada von Ud. i, 2, der vollstindig saredbhijnena tdyind lautet. po 
aisintsa ist also die Ubersetzung von sarvabhijiiena : po = sarva ist 
schon seit den ersten franzésischen Verdffentlichungen tiber Tocharisch 
B bekannt (s. z. B. J. As.,x, 18, p, 129 [193]) und aifintsa ist der 
Instr, sg, eines Adjektivs aii ,, wissend “, das von der hivutig belegten 
Waurzel aik aié ,, wissen  abgeleitet ist. In der zusammengezogenen 
Form poyéi ,, der Allwissende“ hilden diese beiden Warter die ganz 
gewohnliche Wiedergabe fiir das Epitheton Buddhas bhagavant 
(vgl. schon Lévi-Meillet, MSLZ., xviii, p. 3). —..[thn]nind Z. 4 ist 
der Rest einer 3. Plur. praes. med., die Skt. nirudhyante (Ud. i, 3) 
wiedergibt. Diese Bedeutung hat die in A wie B hiufig bezeugte 
Wurzel prutk, sodas wir an dieser Stelle die Verbalform mit 
siemlicher Sicherheit zu prufkantra erginzen kénnen.—Ebenso sicher 
erscheint die Erginzung zu nesdrnanene Z. 5, dem Skt, sati (Ud. i, 4) 
genau entsprechenden Loo. ag. des Praesenspartizipiums vom Verbum 
subst. nes. —In Z. 6 entspricht dem leider verstiimmelten kaskau{ve]~ 
im Sanskrit viksiptani (Ud, i, 5). kaskau ist das Partic. pract. des 
mehrfach belegten Verbalstammes isk, dessen Bedeutung 























| 





wterstreuen“ uns durch diese Stelle gesichert wind; die dem 
neutralen Plural des Sanskrit entsprechende Form ist nach sonstigen 
Parallelen als kiskawea anzusetzen. — Die Worte [paljnecsse ya(s){i] 
Z.7 endlich ibersetzen Skt. prathamdm ratrim aus dem ersten Pada 


‘von Strophe 6. Beide Worter sind bekannt : fiir parwesze val. Lévi 
in J. As,, xi,2, p. 315, und unsere Tocharischen Sprachreste Nr. 251; 
fiir yasi LéviMeillet in MSL., xvii, p. 395 Anm, 

2. H. 149. 329 ist das Anfangsstiick cines als Nr. 4 gezihlten 
Blattes einer vierziligen Handschrift. Das Fragment ist etwa 
Bh x 6 cm, gross. Wie wir feststellen konnten, bildet der Text die 
Ubersetzung des Udinavarga, diesmal ohne Beiftigung des Sanskrit 
Originals, und zwar enthilt unser Bruchstiick Reste der Strophen 
19-25 des i. (anitya-)varga : 





Vorderseite Rickseite 

1 parkarya nio aksoze ||| 1 Tie ke tapranie{nta} | 
2 md aikemanetse [10] ||| 2 srubalive ake spa |\| 

3 fimamtse md nesiom * ke ||| 3 To yamoreci * yimo ||| 
4 ehaititienta ka{krau) ||| 4 mivecci 24 ma nia ||| 


Die ersten beiden Zeilen haben die Anfangs- und Schlussworte 
der Ubersetzung von Ud. i, 19 bewahrt. In den Berliner Hand- 
sebriften ist diese Strophe nur unvollstindig erhalten, doch lisst 
sich der Text, da sie identisch ist mit Dhp. 60, leicht wiederherstellen. 
Der erste Pida muss im Skt. gelautet haben : dirghd hi jagrato ratrih, 
und danach die Ubersetzung Z. 1 pirkarya no Gksage(iicatse yagi). 
parkarya ist das Femininum des Adjektivs girkare parkre ,, lang“, 
bezeugt also fiir yasi ,, Nacht “ weibliches Geschlecht. Die Partikel 
no finden wir in unseren B-Texten hiufig zur Wiedergabe von Skt. tt 
vai und hi gebraucht. Dem ind. jagrato wrde genau B aksaspeficalae 
(in unserem Text mit einem s geschricben) entsprechen : Gen. (auf 
tse) des aktiven Partizips vom s- Praesens einer Wurzel dks ,, wachen “, 
die uns durch diese Stelle sicher bezeugt wird, also von der hiufigeren. 
Wz. aks aks ,, verkiinden, Iehren “ (vgl. Nr. 7, V. 2) zu scheiden ist— 
2.2 ma aikemanetse ,, des nicht wissenden “ entspricht Skt. anijanatah ; 
aikemane ist das Pte. prs. med. der schon oben genannten We. aik 
Der 3. Zeile entspricht aus der zweiten Verszeile von Strophe 20 
Skt. dtmano ndsti, es ist demnach (a)imamtee zu erginzen, Gen. sg. 
vom Nom. diimo, Obl. dim = Skt. dlman, ma nesim ist gleich Skt, 





+ Erpince mm 19, 
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na asti. Das folgende abgebrochene ke... lisst sich nur zu ke(t) oder 
ke(e), dem Gon. des Fragepronomens, ergiinzen, setzt also eine Lesung 
hasya des Sanskritoriginals voraus, In den Berliner Udinavarga- 
Handschriften liegt zwar nur die Lesart kuto (in Ubereinstimmung 
mit Pali Dhp. 62) vor, aber auch die tibetische Ubersetzung (vgl. 
Beckh, Udanavarga, i, 18) hat in su-yi den Genetiv des Interrogativums, 











Die Z. 4 entsprechenden Sanskritworte aus Ud. i, 21 heissen 
dhogan wai samudaniya, ekatine (fir ihe), auch ekninine (vgl, Lévi- 
Millet, MSL., pp. 4 und 393),, Geld, Besits “= Ske. bloga, 


ist eine Weiterbildung aus ekaii, ekii, das selbst schon die gleiche 
Bedeutung hat, denn es gibt auf dem unter Nr. 3 zu behandelnden 
Stiick dieser Hoernle-Sammlung Skt. vitta wieder. Aus dem gleichen 
Stamme scheint das entsprechende Wort in A: akdmtsune gebildet 
zu sein.—Dem Absolutivum samudaniya muss ein B-Absolutivum 
kakrauparmem gegeniberstehen, das wir wohl hier xu erginzen haben. 
werden, von der bekannten Wurzel kraup ,, sammeln". 

Z.1 der Riickseite ist gleich Skt. patandntth samucchrayith Ud. i, 
22, Skt. patana ist durch ein Verbalsubstantiv auf -Iie tibersotat, 
der Verbalstamm selbst ist leider nicht erhalten, Die Gleichung 
ake = anta ist in den B-Texten afters helegt. Mit (aprautenta ,, die 
Hohen wird Skt, samucehrayth ganz wortlich wiedergezeben. 
Uaprawie ist das Abstraktum vom Adj. tipre, tapre ;, hoch“, wie wir 
us den genau entsprechenden A-Formen lpvir: taprone wissen, 

srukalie ake spa Z. 2 ist gleich Skt. marandintam hi aus Ua. i, 23. 
srukalie ist das Verbalsubstantiy der Wurzel sruk ,, sterben™, es 
dient anderwirts auch zur Ubersetzung von Skt. mrtyu (vgl. xB, 
J. As., x, 17, p. 441). Die Partikel spa ,, und “ ist hier fiir Skt. Ai 
gebraucht, wofiir wir oben die Partikel no fanden, 

In Z, 3 haben wir (yo)lo yamoreoi an lesen fiir Skt. papakarmiyah 
Ud. i, 24. Das Adjektiv yolo ,, bise, schlecht “ist bekannt, also obne 
weiteres zu ergiinzen. yamorcei, besser ist wohl yamorcei zu lesen, ist 
Nom. pl. mase. auf -i eines aus yimor , Tat‘ (von Wa. yim 
«machen “) weitergebildeten possessiven Adjektivums yimor-tstee 
(oder -t), mit Erweichung des tsts zu ee, die fiir den Obl. und Gen, 
sg. m. und den maskulinen Plural dieser Adjektiva die Regel ist.— 
Das folgende abgebrochene yamo.. (vielleicht xu yimos = Nom. pl. 
des Partic, praet. yimu zu erginzen) gibt kyla- aus krlapunyah wieder. 

Der Schluss der Strophe 24 heisst im Sanskrit irdsravah. Da 
dio Gleichung tsnanifienfa = dsravah in unseren B-Texten. vorliegt, 
konnen wir hier in Z. 4 mit Sicherheit das Acquivalent snai 

You vk rant 2. 32 
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tonamfiecei einsetzen. Ober die Endung -eci ist eben gesprochen.— 
Die Worte ma wa endlich Obersetzen Skt, naina des Anfangs von 
Ud. i, 25. 
8. H. 149 Add. 105, Bruchstick einer linken Blattssite von 18 om. 
Hobe und 6-10 em. Breite. Durch die starken Beschidigungen ist 
auch die Schrift schwer mitgenommen worden und beritet der sicheren 
Entzifferung mehrfach Schwierigkeiten, Der Text ist wieder 
aweisprachig und bietet die Reste von Udinavarga ii (Kimavarga), 
12-20, Wir lesen : 
Vorderseite 
1 (ear){ea}ta ||| 
2 saram (1) ka{na} ||| 
3 [t-Jmem [1 auje-(1)A{e] ||] 
4 yast projita-{erp--} ||| 
5 ya pulruslam tr{p}a(m) + [aidamie ||] 
6 daha hi ka{my{s}u nar{a} ||| 
T wina [y-m-]s antardy_ jj] 
8 [Il anti bloga + yakte [ai] ||| 
9 Ill yale Jas[éa}m(iijet-e |] 


Riickseite 
1 Ill [re-Ina-k-rg- I] 
2 Ill bn- 3} yakte swaratie [s-) |) 
3 spek ra{no] fakeyenne yéelme(nnie || 
4 na ymu (maske}tra * buddh(a} |\| 
5 mo ysi(ts-} () (samo) himale-) |) 
6 hati geme{ pi} * [eta] ||| 
7 lakle no k,se (kars-) ||| 
8 Iyam iti I] 
9 (ganz zerstort). 


Dem hala]. (oder kata.. 1) aut Z. 2 der Vorderseite entspricht 
Skt. yoat, der Anfang von Ud. ii, 13. Cher diesen Wortrest und seine 
migliche Vervollstindigung vermogen wit nichts auszusagen, — 
Dic in Z. $ zu lesende Buchstabenfolge dirfte aus den beiden Wértern 
tumen Hlautkalne bestehen, die Skt. tato nirttim derselben Strophe 18, 
Bleichausetzen sind. tumem ist der Ablativ des neutralen Demone 
strativpronomens (u, Kaullalie das Verbalsubstantiy de Wureel 
Mavi » umkehren “ (vgl xB. J. ds, x, 17, p. 434, wo Skt. nitiah 
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durch das reduplizierte Partizipium kaklau(thau) tibersetzt ist). — 
In Z, 5 ist der Instrumental aidamfe(sa) als Entsprechung fiir Skt, 
prajiiayd aus Str, 14 anzusetzen, 

4%, 7 der Vorder- und 2, 4 der Riickseite, dio dasselbe Sanskritwort 
lubersetzen, ergiinzen sich gogenseitig: an der zweiten Stelle ist 
wing yimu = ratah Ua. ii, 18 der Singular zum Nom. pl. wina 
yimog = ratih Ud. ii, 15, Vgl. die Parallole in J. As,, x, 17, p. 443, — 
Auch die Zeilen 8 und 9 der Vorderseite enthalten Reste der Ober- 
sotzung des gleichon Sanskritwortes durmedhas, mit dem die beiden 
Verazcilen von Ud. ii, 16 beginnen. yakte bez. yakte, neben denen an 
einer anderen Stelle noch die dritte Schreibart yekte (8. Nr. 8, R. 6) 
bezeugt ist, dienen hier zur Wiedergabe von Skt. dur-;  yakto kehrt 
Riickseite Z, 2 wieder als Entsprechung von Skt. alpa. Es bedeutet 
also ,, wenig, gering'. Der zweite Teil des indischen Kompositums 
wird durch das nach Z, 9 zu erginzende possessive Adjektiv aiSamietse 
+» Wissen habend " iibersetzt, 

Auf der Riickseite ist yakte swaralie Z. 2 gleich Skt. alpaseada 
der Strophe ii, 17, swaralfe ist wieder Verbalsubstantiy von der ein 
paar Mal bezeugten Wurzel sted ,, genieasen “, — Der Sanskrittext 
mu Z, 3 lautet api divyepu kamesu Ud. ii, 18. Skt. api wird hier 
anscheinend durch zwei Worte, spek rano, wiedergegeben, rano allein 
kommt in unseren Texten gar nicht selten fiir Skt, api ,, auch yor, 
vielleicht bilden beide Worte hier einen Begriff fitr api ,, sogar“? Die 
genaue Bedeutung von spek kennen wir nicht, das Wort konnte aus 
spe mit der verstirkenden oder hervorhcbenden Partikel -k zusam- 
mengesetzt sein. Fiir ein als Postposition gebrauchtes ype hat Lévi, 
J. As, x, 18, p. 125, die Bedeutung ,,naho bei* bestimmt, aber 
diese kann wohl in unserem Zusammenhange nicht in Betracht 
kommen, Dass in Aakeyenne yselmenne wider den Sprachgebrauch 
auch das attributive Adjektiv Aakeye dio volle Kennzeichnung des 
Loc, pl. triigt, ist nur auf das Bestreben des Obersetzors nach 
miglichst genauer Wiedergabe des Originals zurickzufiihren, Dio 
Worte selbst, fakeye = divya und yéelme = hima, sind bekannt, — 
Z. 4 (wijna yimu= ratah ist schon oben besprochen ; mésketrd 
entspricht Skt, bhavati in Ud. ii, 18, 

Den Worten api sunaryasya aus Ud. ii, 19 entsprechend werden 
wir Z, 5 zu rano ysitee zu orginzen haben, denn ysitee ist der Gen. 
von yod ,, Gold “, das auch in der Form yasa erscheint. — Uber ekani = 
vittam vgl. oben, Nr. 2. semepi in derselben Zeile 6 ist das Aequivalent 
fiir Skt, ekasya, Das Zahlwort ,, eins“ flektiert in B: Sg. maso. 

















veda entsprechende Practeritum heisst in diesem Paradigma 
kommt also hier nicht in Frage; sollte die Wiedergabe durch 
Presens erfolgt sein, so hatten wir den erhaltenen Rest zu 
oder medial karsanalar zu indi 


1 |{| yokas ||| 1 |i Ai yam (9) ve I] 

2 ||| piadiiaktettse ||] 2 Ill (ralmleyta + y{éjelmefunje 
3 II samo himavolt-} || 3 Ill Eno daizsene |] 

4 ||] 0 ma eka ||] 4 Ill -atamye [I] 


4Z. 1 und 2 der Vorderseite enthielten die Strophe ii, 18 
ist gleich Skt. trend-, es ist der Obliquus zam Nom. yoko 
neben dem unsere Texte noch eine zweite Bildung yokye, 
belegen. Das Nomen hat in B feminines Geschlecht. Der sing 
Genetiv pidiaktettee list als Vorlage des Ubersetzers auf ein Skt. 
buddhasys schliessen, wihrend die Sanskrithandschriften den 
buddhandm lesen, dessen Aequivalent nur piidfaktemts lauten kann. — 
42.4 gibt dieselbe Stelle vitam tan nalam ekatya aus Ud. ii, 19 wieder, 
wie schon Nr. 3, R. 6. In der Chersetsung erscheinen die Worte in. 
anderer Reihenfolge: tu = tad, md — na, eha(jii) = vittam. % 
Allle vier Zeilen der Rickseite umfasst die Strophe ii, 20. Auf 
Z. 2 ist yéelmenne = kimesu eine schon in Nr. 3, R. 3 
Parallele. Im Sanskrit folgt jantuh, was das allein iibrig gebliebene 
4 zu daumo, dem B-Worte fir ,, Lebewesen, Mensch“ (Obl. daumom, 
Plur. d@mna) zu erginzen erlaubt. no daigsene Z. 3 steht fiir Skt. 
Ji loke, und dem Wortreste auf Z. 4 entspricht Skt. dhirah, wonach 
er zu ailaumye mit Sicherheit erginzt werden kann, q 
5. H. 149. 315. Rest der linken Seite eines Blattes, das als das 
23. der Handschrift geaiblt ist. Die Blatthohe betragt 7 em,, die 
ethaltene Lange des Bruchstiickes schwankt zwischen 4 und 9 om, 








als zum Udinavarga gehorig feststellen, Unser Blatt enthilt die 

‘Ubersetzung der Verse x, 6-14, wovon folgendes erhalten ist : 
Vorderseite 

1 fie wae [8] jl] 

2 pawiggoriie gap snfai m-) ||! 

3 ea hekenu rilyiietstxe yai ||| 

Assam takarskaiin aiiamie sap |\\ 

5 pi pelaiknomttse Klyaupalyiiene ||) 
Riickseite 

1 yerpo lykamttsa olyapotstse waime-e ||] 

2 tstse kathen aibaumyi t aiskem semi |) 

3 Switsine + ma sa inkaum ka ||] 

4k karnor + sit in(kyowm,}|l 

5 snai war ||| 


Das zehnte Kapitel des Udinavarga ist der éraddhdvarga. Das 


9 











B-Wort fiir éraddhd heisst takarskie, takarskanhe, was wir auf unserem — 






Fragment, Z. 4 der Vorderseite, bestitigt finden, Daneben kennen 
wir das Wort auch aus mehreren Belegen unserer Sammlung als 
Wiedergabe von Skt. prasdila. Zu Grunde liegt dieser Abstrakt- 
bildung auf -Ae (aie) cid adjektivisches takarghe, fiir das auf einem 
Fragment dieser Hoernle-Sammlung das Aequivalent prasanna 
~-gliubig gegeben wird, Aus dem Abstraktum ist andererseits 
wieder cin Adjektivum lakarskiietse weitergebildet worden, das einmal 
in unseren Texton Skt. Svaddha tbersetst. — Dieses takarskiiiie haben 
wir nun auch gleich auf Z, 1 der Vorderseite unseres Bruchstiickes 
mi erginzen, die dem Anfange der Strophe x, 6 éraddhi dvitiya 
‘purusasya entspricht, d. i.in der Sprache B takargkasiie wate éaumontse, 
‘wate heisst, wie bekannt, ,, der zweite “, und Saumo hatten wir schon 
im vorigen Stiick, Nr. 4, dem synonymen Skt. jantu gleichgesetut.— 
Z, 2 entapricht den Worten aus Ud. x, 7 dilam eaivthimet. Das hier 
mit w fir p geschricbene papiissorie stellt cin mit der Endung -rie 
gebildetes Abstraktum aus dem Partizipium papisyu (von Wa. pésk 
», hiiten, tiben “) dar, sein Gebrauch fiir Skt, 4a ist auch sonst bezeugt. 


sp (gpa) ist die bekannte Partikel ,, und“, Far Skt. ahinsi haben 
wir nach Parallelen B snai miyiissilie anzusetzen, das durch snai 
sobne negierte Verbalsubstantiy der tocharischen Wurzel mi 
(Praes. miyssayn) = Skt. his, —Fur Z. 3 kommen die Sanskritworte 
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aus Ud. x, 8... sampannas tydgacdim vita-(matsarah) in 

kekenu ist das Part, praet. der Wz. kan, ken ,, zu Stande kommen “, 
Skt. sam-pad ; rilyhetstse = tyagavdn cin possessives. Adj 
mit dem schon aus Nr. 2 bekannten Suffix -tetse (-tee) aus dem 
Verbalabstraktum rilyke (Wz. ri ,,aufgeben, verlassen “) gebildet. 
Das folgende, Skt, vita entsprechende Wort war ohne Zweifel 
denn wir haber zur Wz. wik ,, schwinden, vergehen 
Practeritalpartizip anderwarts fiir Skt. kina gefunden, — Dig 
labhate raldham prajnim ca, Ua. x, 9, liegen der Z. 4 xu 
wo wir dem labhate entsprechendes kalpigsin am Anfange 
Kénnen. Die Verschmelzung der beiden folgenden Worter unte 
Ausfall des anslautenden ¢ von takarskafiie erweist, dass die Uber- 
setzung trotz ihrer wartlichen Trene metrisch abgefasst ist. —Z. 5 
ist zu thersetzen ,, 




















Gen. kreferpi haben wir am Anfange der Zeile m erginzen, i 
Der zweite Pida der Strophe x, 11 lautet im Sanskrit punyam 

coraih sudurharam. Auf Z. 1 der Rickseite entsprechen 

(val. bereits Lévi-Meil 







von lak » Disb, val. MSI. xvii, p. 392, dessen Plural abor nicht 
wie dort angegeben Iykn Iautet, sondern nach sicheren Belogen in 
unseren Texten im Nom. lyi, im Obl. lykam. In der von Lévi wieder= 
holt angefihrten Verbindung lyka wirgem mpa konnte Iyka — falls 
nicht vielmehr der am chesten zu erwartende Obl. pl. lykam gemeint 
ist — nur als besondere Kompositionsform von lyak aufgefasst werden, 
Dass die cigentliche Bedeutung von olyapotetse ,, achr, fiberaus 
ist, ergibt sich neben dieser ans anderen Stellen, wo Skt. bhrdam und 
ati- damit wiedergegeben sind. Das ein paar Mal bezeugte Wort 
waimene lernen wir in seiner Bedeutung ,, achwer, schwierig “ hier 
kennen. — Die auf Z. 2 ethaltenen Worte entsprechen dem Schluss 
der Strophe 11 und dem Anfange von 12 des Sanskrit. Die hinter 
aiéaumyi (Nom. pl.) = panditah zu erwartende Zaki 11 feblt indessen, 
Fiir Skt. abhinandanti lesen wir .tstee bithem, Vielleicht hat wieder 
olyapotsie hier die Praeposition abhi wiedergegeben. hathem ist die 
3. PI. praes. act. des oft belegten Verbums katk (Kee) ,, sich freuen “. ‘ 
Der Anfang von Strophe 12 ist in den Berliner Sansicithandachriften 
nicht ethalten, die Worte aiskem semi ergeben rickibersetst dattir 
dadaty eke, denn aiskem ist die 3, Pl. des s- Praesens der bekannten 















We, ai ,, geben und semi der Nom. pl. von ge ,,cins", dessen 
Flexion wir bereits zu Nr. 3, R. 6 besprochen haben, — Zur selben 
Strophe 12 gehdrt auch noch Z. 3, wo éuitsine Skt. bhojane entspricht 
und fiir Skt. ndsau divi ca ritrau ca die Ubersetzung in B ma «i 
tnkawm kasteer au vervollstindigen ist. Dio Verbindung vikauim 
Kastwer ,, bei Tage (und) bei Nacht“ kommt in unseren ‘Toxten 
Sfter vor; das erste Wort ist zusammengesetzt aus kaum ,, Tag‘ 
und der Praeposition in- (i-, auch yn-, y-), vgl. 2.B. die hitufigen 
dina, yaktem ,, bei den Menschen, bei den Gattorn. Das Wort 
astwer Nacht“ vermégen wir nicht zu analysioren, Im 
‘Tocharischen entspricht dieser Verhindung ein ykom ogeii, worin 
ogeft sicher —allerdings auch in singuliirer Weise — von wge ,, Nacht * 
(=B yagi) abgeleitet ist. — sa inkaum fr Skt. sa (vai) divd aus 
Ua, x, 13 kehren wieder auf Z. 4. Das davorstehendo Wort karnor 
ist seiner Form nach cin Verbalnomen auf -or (wie 2.B, yimor = 
arman, dyor = dana) einer Wurzol karn, Von dieser ist uns wonig- 
stens noch das aktive Pruesenspartizip karnndggefea (violleicht 
Causativ 2) an einer Stelle bezeugt, an der es Skt, upatipin Ubersetat, 
Hier gibt karnor das Partizipium hata ,,abgeschlagen “ wiedor, 
aber wahrscheinlich, wie im folgenden Stiick (Ne. 6) darzulegen sein 
wird, nicht die von unsoren Sanskrithandschriften gelesen Plural~ 
form hata}, sondern vielmehr ein substantivisch aufgefasstes Singular- 
neutram hatam. — Zu den auf Z, 6 allein noch echaltenen Worten 
snai war ,, ohne Wasser“ fehlt das Sanskritacq 
unvollstindig iberlieferten Strophe x, 14, Die 
setzung bietet an dieser Stelle einfach skam-po ,, trocken ", 
6. H, 149, 112, ein bilingues Bruchstiick mit den Strophen Ud. x, 
18-16. Die urspriingliche Zeilenzahl und die Blatthohe sind nicht 
mehr za bestimmen ; es sind nur je drei Zeiten, und auf der Riickseite 
noch Spuren einer vierten, erhalten, Die Iiinge des auch vorn und 
hinten abgerissenen Fragmentes betriigt 12 em, 
Vonlerseite 

1 |i) Rete no te kafrlet-r + 14 II] 

2 Ill (ca)madhim adhigncchati + ompalskofite yanmdsxdon | 

8 ||| ramt snai wa(r) * sacet khanel (la)bhet tatra * kr, raépo ||} 

Riickseite 

1 [I] myn mo lary. Jnited * hy — yadeaj jalérth | 

2 ||| (@)navilam * krofce war snai markarcce 18 n- | 

3 ||] onolmi + aprasanndi ||| 
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Bereits Lévi-Meillet haben dieses Fragment richtig id 

wie aus dem Zitat der ersten Zeile in MSL., xviii, p. 12, ersichtlich 
Doch ist ihre Lesung zu verbessern, Mit voller Sicherheit sind 
dem Aksara st-noch Schriftreste zu erkennen. Wir lesen das 
‘und vermuten dariber noch das abgerissenc o-Zeichen. So erhalt 
Wir als Entsprechung des ersten Pida von Ud. x, 13 yasya to 
samucchinnah die B-Worte kete no te kara(o)r. Hier ist hele der G 
des Relativpronomens (vgl, dazu Nr. 2, V. 8) und no = Skt. tu (1 
ebenda Z.1). Keine Obereinstimmung besteht aber zwischen S 
ete und B te, denn lotzteres ist ein neutrales i ven 
und kénnte nur Skt. (at ibersetzen, withrend der Skt. efe enteprechende 
muskuline Nom. pl. dieses Pronomens eai lautet. Die Ungewissh 
ob nicht unser Ubersetzer eine andere Lesart in seiner Vorlage hatte 
Wind noch verstirkt durch die Form halrstor, die wie das schon in d 
Vorigen Stiick (Nr. 5, R. 4) angetroffene karnor jedenfalls ke 
Pluralnominativ voraussetzen lisst. Die Lesart des ent z 
Piliverses, Dhp, 250: yassa c'etam samuechinnam, steht unserer 
Ubersetzung zweifellos nither. Fir die Wurzel karst karst 
vn zerschneiden “, die dieses Verbalnomen enthilt, und die dem Skt. 
chid genau entspricht, haben wir zhlreiche Belegstellen ; sie lautet 
gleich (kar) auch im Tochatischen. — Auf Z. 2 ist der Schluss der 
Strophe 18 in beiden Sprachen erhalten. Die Bedeutungen von 
ompalskoiiie ,, Versenkung* und von yanmaysam sind schon durch 
die Verdffentlichungen von Lévi und Mcillet bekannt, nur ist deren. 
Lesung yatma- xu yanmd- zu verbessern. Dieser Verbalstamm ist 
‘nimlich aus der Wurzel yam ,,erreichen, erlangen “ durch Metatheais 
eines urspriinglichen n- Suffixes (im Praesens nde) entstanden, wie die 
tocharische Parallele yom: yomnds- erweist. Ausser Skt, adhigum wie 
hier Ubersetrt das Verbum mehrfach in unseren Texten Skt, rap. — 
Zu den Worten ram suai war ,, wie one Wasser Z, 3 ist das Sanskrit 
in unserer Uberlieferung nicht ethalten, vgl. oben Nr. 5, R. 5. Den 
noch zu Ud. x, 14 gehirigen Worten sacet Khaned entsprechen in 
B krat rigoly). Beide sind in ihrer Bedeutung schon bekannt 
rapoy muss so als 3. 8g. Opt, act. von rap rp ,, graben “ veryoll- 
stiindigt werden, 

Dic verstiimmelte Obersetaung des ersten Pida von Ud. x, 15 
(draddham) prajiam tw seveta ist auf Z. 1 der Ritekscite aly 
ytlimumyen no lave yomitrs wiederheraustellen. Die ache hbulign 
Verbindung lire yam (med.), wértlich ,,sich lieb machen *, 

uns noch dfter als Ubersetzung von Skt, sev (daneben auch fr Bhaj), 
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yamitra ist genau wie Skt, seveia 8. Sg. Opt. med,—Vollstindig erhalten 
hat Z. 2 die Wiedergabe des letzten Pida derselben Strophe atoyam 
andvilam. Der Wortstamm des Adjektivums ,, kalt  lantet in B 
krost-, mit’ Erweichung kroge- und krosé- (krauéi-). krosce war heisst 
», kaltes Wasser “und entbehrt der Kennzeichnung als adjektivisches 
Kompositum. Diese erscheint erst am Ende des Pida in dem Suffix 
eve (Obl. von -tese, vgl. Nr. 2, R, 3), welches also die beiden Ausdricke 
Froice war und snai markar zu einer Gruppe zusammentasst, Das 
Wort markar, fiir das wir sonst nur noch einen Beleg haben, bedeutet 
nach unserer Stelle unzweifelhaft ,,'Triibung" entsprechend dem 
Skt, dvila. — Dem Nom. des Plurals onolmi ,,die Lebewesen, 
Menschen “ Z, 3 steht im Sanskrittext der Strophe x, 16 der Singular 
Jjanah gegeniiber. 

7. HL 149. 331, Ein nur 5 x 6 em. grosses, an allen Seiten 
beschiidigtes Fragment, auf dem noch vier Zeilenreste erhalten sind. 
An den Sanskritworten erkannten wir die Zugeborigkeit su Udinavarga 
xii, 8-13. Der Text lautet : 





Vorderseite Riickseite 
1 ll niroidyte I 1 [I] + [6-] empr- toa se spa il 
2 || 9 yesan ssa | 2 || gto chtkyamnih sa | 
8 || salle + akhyatara | 3 Il rne gek geht 12 {6} I] 
4 |] sLalalalyanikrndana | 4 Ill (6 wessam a Il 


Auf Z. 2 der Vorderseite kénnen wir die Wiedergabe des ersten 
Pida der Strophe xii, 9 akhyito vo may mérgah vollstandig als 
Gkgusa yesai fiissa yarye herstellen. yldrye ,, Weg (Obl. ytari, 
vel. R. 4) ist Femininum und bedingt die Femininendung -sa des 
Partizipiums Gksu ,, verkiindet, gelehrt“ (anderwarts in unseren 
Toxten fiir Skt, (pra)desita belegt). Dieses Verbum (vgl. auch Nr. 2, 
Y. 2) regiort im Tocharischen den Genctiv yest ,,euer des 
Pronomens der 2, Person. fiissa ist wie Skt. maya der Instr. sg. des 
Pronomens der 1. Person fiié (Nom, und Obl), — Z. 3 lisst sich nach 
Skt. karayiyam das entsprechende yamassdille einsetzen. 

In Z. 1 der Riickseite entsprechen die unvollkommen erhaltenen 
B-Worte dem Anfange von Ud. xii, 12 ego "Ajaso hy esa ca. Das Skt. 
aijasa ‘iibersetzende Wort ist empremtsa m lesen, Die femininische 
Form dieses Adjektivums (vom Mask. auf -tse) beruht darauf, dass 
das dazu zu denkende Bezugswort ,, Weg “ = yldrye in B Femininum 
ist, wie wir oben sahen. Zu Grunde liegt dieser Ableitung ein 
bekanntes emprem ,, gerade, wahr “, auch substantivisch ,, Wahrheit , 

































2 SIEG UND W. SiELING— 
welche Bedeutungen durch die in unseren exten et 
Sanskritaequivalente samyak und satya gesichert werden, 
miiscen wir natiirlich auch fiir das dem ersten ea entsy 







wieder, indem er es offenbar auf das folgende Skt. pardkrama b 
als dessen B-Aequivalent wir etwa cin mackulines spelke 
diirfen. — Das letzte Wort der Strophe xii, 12, abkikenasah, 
wir auf Z. $ durch sek sekt ,,immer und immer wieder 










1 ||| E-mane * cafra) |} 
2 Ill C-y-Joa éaroars » al- ||} P| 
3 Ill sphutam * y{ai}pormem orkamil{ai} ||| 

4 Ill Sanetstse no a Thai 3 ta |i 

5 Ill -[0] Kase takoy * aérutod [na] |I] 





8 il ralpapes * feo jI 
7 (zerstort) 
) Riickseite 
} 1 (zerstort) 
Al 2 Il f=} ya)nmatssayin) [ke] |] 
1 3 Ill pastsol(ryi(e)ntan(e) no afrcla || 


4 Ill [dolar Rektyousor * 7 alpatre I 

5 Ill (wane anaiéat wavlawau + éilaft-) | 
5 Il # eu thavati + yek{ele Fe Il 

7 Il] -e naksentra * na ul 


i! 

+ Die auf Z.1 und 2 der Vorderseite noch vorhandenen B-Wortreste. 
bee Jann man anf Grund der entsprechenden Sanskritworter dee Strophe 
| Ui. xxi, 2 mu aikemane, dem Part. praes. med. dee Waresl aik aif 
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die heiden Zeilen 3 und 4. Auf 8 entsprechen sich yaipormem und 
Skt. praviéya, orkamA{ai].. und Skt. tamasa. Das Absolutivum 
yaipormem gchért zu der bekannten Wurzel yap yop ,, eintreten 
+» Dunkelheit, Finsternis heisst in B orkomfe, was uns ein Stiick 
aus der HoernleSammling als Parallole fiir Skt. timira bezeugt. 
Dieses Abstraktum ist aus dem Adjektivam orkmo (m., £. orkimiia) 
ndunkel abgeleitet ; sein hier zu erwartender Instrumental. kann 
nach unserem Wissen nicht anders als orkamiiesa angesetat werden, * 
Vielleicht ist das von uns unsicher gelesone ai nur eine durch die 
Zerstorung der Handschrift an dieser Stelle bedingte Tauschung.— 
Skt, oa(kgusman vi?) na pasyati finden wir Z. 4 durch (e)anetstse no 
‘ma Uhisedm wiedergegeben. Aus dem Dual efane ,,die Augen “ 
(Sing. ef) ist mittels des schon wiederholt angetroffenen possessiven. 
Snffixes -tetse cin dem oaksuymdn gleiches Adjektivum gebildot, 
‘Vel. das Zitat hei Lévi-Meillet, MSZ., P. 24, wo edana- fiir 
ebane- verdruckt ist, Uber die Partikel no s. oben, Nr. 2, V. .— 
Auf Z. 5 haben wir als Ubersetzung der Worte api yo bhavet aus 
Ud. xxii, 4 wohl rano se takoy mu lesen, denn die Gleichung rano = 
api ist hiufig genug in unseren Texten belegt. Der Optativ sakoy 
gehdrt zum Paradigma des Verbum substantivum, das in beiden 
Mundarten des Tocharischen aus den beiden Stimmen nes (A nas) 
fiir das Praesens und tak fiir Praeteritum, Conjunetiv, Optativ sich 
zusammensetzt. Als dritter Stamm tritt hina gai sey (in A se) fiir 
das Imperfect. Folgende Formenzusammenstellung mag einen Uber- 
blick fiber den Aufbau dieses Paradigmas gewhren, wosu bemerkt 
sei, dass die Bildung des Infinitivs und des Verbalsubstantivs aus dem 
Praesonsstamme eine nur in diesem Paradigma auftrotende Unregel- 
miissigkeit darstellt. 

Praes. act. 3. Sg. nest ; Part. (medial !) nesamane; Inf. nestei, 
nessi ; Verbaladj. nesalye, nesalle ; Verbalsubst. nesalite, 

Imperfect Sg. saim (seym), gait, sai (sey) ; Pl. seyem, seycer (saicer), 
seyem (gem). 

Pract. 3. Sg. taka (mit enklitischen Pronomina takat, takis, 
takine). 

Co, 3. Sg, takam (gleichlautend auch die 3. Pl,), 

Opt. 3. Sg. takoy. 

Imperatiy Sg. plaka, Pl. plakas. 

Part. praet fatdkau; Absol. tatakarmem. 

+ So ist dor unvollstandig aberlicferte Text von Laders ergint. Die tibetische 

sang bictet mig-dan (— cakeus-min) hin-du ,, though ho has eyes (Rockhill), 















Dahinter sind nur balb deutlich noch die Buchstaben ks -2u erkennen, 
die uns aber erlauben, cin dem korrespondierenden Skt. nirortio. 
entsprechendes Asebie ,,Erlaschen, Vergehen“, die gewOhnliche 
Wiedergabe von nireina, daraus zu vervollstindigen.—Z, 3 enthilt 
die am Anfang und Ende etwas verstiimmelte Ubersetzung des 
zwciten Pida der Strophe 7 dilesu tv asamahitah, die wir als papiig= 
sorientane no awlawatte wiedethernustellen kein Bedenken tragen, 
papissorie kam ebenso bereits in Nr. 5, V.2 vor, hier tritt das 
Wort als Lok. (auf -ne) des Plurals (auf -nta) auf, Unsere 
mi awldwatte griindet sich, was den Verbalstamm angeht, auf die in 
Z. & ethaltene Chersetzung anaisai sawldeau des Skt. 
der Strophe 8. Hier stimmen Original und Uberseteung auch in der 
Form tberein, denn wowldwau ist das Part. pract. der Wurzel yliie 
w sich beherrichen, sich sammeln', die uns auch als Wiedergabe 
Yon Skt. sam-yam begegnet und sonst dfter bezcugt ist. Die Form “ 
auldwatte erschliessen wir aus zablreichen Parallelen, von denen wit 
hier nur auf die von Lévi-Meillet in MSL., xvii, p. 20 beigebrachten 
andkatte = Skt. anindita, andyitte = adatta und amplakaite ,, unor~ 
laubt, ohne Erlaubnis hinweisen wollen. Daas das Suffix. diesor 
adjektivischen Bildungen -tte und nicht -te gelesen werden mune, 
erweist die in der Flexion eintretende Erweichung von it xu ce; mask, 
Obl. 1g. -coe, Nom. pl. -cci; fem. Nom, 1g, -cca, Obl. -coai, Don. 
Worteingang billet in allen Fallen eine dem a privativum vergleiohbare 
Negation, die in der Gestalt von a- (an-, am), ¢-, bisweilen auch o: 
(val. ontsoytte Ukalie = Skt. aseeanakadaréana) variiert. Aus den 
angefihrten Beispielen geht wohl mit Sicherheit hervor, dass wir alt 
Wiedergabe von Skt. asamahita nichts anderes als aveldvdite erwarten, 
diirfen, 

Der Schluss von Ud. xxii, 7 heisst im Sanskrit. sampadyate 
ériam. Dem substantivisch gebrauchten drufam entapricht in Z. 4 
genau das Verbalabstraktum kellyausor der Wurzel klyaus ,, hiren * 





neo’ — wotlir eine Handschrift auch dnomsi schreibt —) miissen wir 
es wohl eher als Adverh ansehen, — Uber yekte Z. 6-als Wiedergube 
yon Skt, alpa aus Ud. xxii, 9 ist bereits in Nr. 3 gehandelt, — Die 
ekannte Form naksentr % 7 (Pres. mel, der Wurzel nak nik 
1» tadeln "), die hier fir Skt. vigarhanti (chonfalls aus Strophe 9) steht, 
bedarf keiner weiteren Erlinterung, 








On the Ephedra, the Him Plant, and the Soma 


By Avner Srem 


8 choosing the subject for this short papor I am guided not solely 

by the fact that the archwological observations which first drew 
my attention to it were gathered in that field of my Central-Asian 
explorations with which I have fortunately been able to associnte my 
‘old friend Professor Rapson as one of the earliest and most helpful of 
my collaborators, What invests certain curious finds among modest 
burial remains of the Lop desert with a special quasi-personal interest 
for me is the distant and puzzling relation they hear to a much discussed 
question of Vedio and Avestio research, that of the sacred Soma and 
Haoma, 

Tt is a question which was often touched upon in his lectures by 
that great scholar and teacher, Professor Rudolf von Roth, during the 
years 18814, when I had the good fortune, figuratively, to sit at his 
feet as an eager devoted pupil, ‘The question as to the identity of the 
original Soma plant and its homo which he had discussed just at that 
time in two short papers of masterly clearness, was not to be solved 
then, and still remains undecided? But Roth's main contention still 
holds good that a solution for it could be hoped for only by the study 
of relevant physical facts, if possible, on the ground of early Aryan 
‘occupation, 

‘Tho archeological “finds” to which I havo alluded above were 
curiously enough made in a most desolate part of Central Asia, on 
ground which is far from likely ever to have served as the habitat of 
an early population speaking the Aryan, ie, common Indo-Tranian, 
tongue, and practising that cult of the Soma: Haoma as the hymns 
of the Rigveda or Avestic texts ropresont it. In Innermost Asia, the 


















", ZDMG. 188, pp. 681-92; and.” Wo wichst 
(34-0. Erxcellont English translations of both papers 
wore farnished by Mr, C. J. (subsequently Sir Charlos) Lyall, LC.S., with a letter 
dated 220d July, 1884, to the Hoa. Sit Stounrt Bayley, thon Membr of the Governor- 
Goneral’s Council. Together with notes of Dr. G. Watt they wore supplied in print 
to officers employed on the Afghan Delimitation Commission. I owe a type: 
‘written copy of those translations to the courtesy of the officer in charge, Goveramon t 
Records. 
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detailed report on my third Central-Asian expec 
‘ full account how in February, 1914, in the cour 
the ancient Chinese route once leading during the: 

before and after the commencement of our era thro 


post, L.F., and just outside it of a small cemetery. 

Theit position on n steep ‘* Mesa" or eroded 
over a hundred feet above the bare plain around, 
tho utter aridity of the climate, helped to protect 
damage both by moisture and by wind-erosion, a m 
force in this forbidding region, ‘The finds brought to| 
the rooms of the little stronghold definitely proved 
‘occupied as a station to keep watch over the route ance lend 
the absolute desert beyond towards Tun-huang, con the we 
border of China proper. ‘This route, as proved by plentiful 
evidence from the ruins of the fortified Chinoss station of 
farther to the south-west, had finally been abandoned ¢ 
fourth century s.0, 

The question as to the occupants of tho wateh-post w 
With full clearnoss by the exploration of the little cemotory. 
Several of tho graves opened proved to contain bodies in 
state of preservation, ax ween from the photographs 
Innermost Asia® Looking down on figures which, but for the 
‘kin and the deep sunk eye-eavitios seemed like thowo of mi 
T could not doubt that the dead belonged to the autoohth 
homadic people whom the Chinese Annals describo as the 
of this territory of ancient Low-lan, 

‘The appearance of heads and faces clearly suggested 
Alpinus type, which, as Mr. T. A. Joyeo's analysis of the 
Pometric materials collected by me has shown, ia best 
nowadays among the Iranian-speaking hillmen of the i 
the Pimirs. It forms a very conspicuous element also in the 
‘composition of the present population of the Tarim basin, ‘The 
of the dead, their dress and buried belongings, clearly ‘indicated | 
they and their people had lived the seminomadio life of herd 
fishermen, and hunters, just as the Lopliks, now to be foxind 6n 
lower Tarim river, did down to our times, ‘That these 

2 Boa Innarmost Avi, i, pp. 260 19, 

* Seo ibid tgs. 171, 

* OL his Appendices in Serindia, 
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successors of the ancient Lou-lan people are of Turkish speech and 
unmistakably Mongolian stock need not concern us here. 

‘The bodies wre enveloped in a shroud of coarse canvas. ‘The 
shroud in the case of the two best preserved br :, both of middle- 
aged men, had its edge near the head or where it lay across the breast 
tied up into two little bunches. One of these proved to contain grains 
of wheat, and the other a quantity of small broken twigs? There 
could be little doubt about the contents being meant to represent 
provisions for the dead in another life. 





Similar little packets of broken twigs placed in an exactly corre 


sponding fashion were found also in four more graves, including that 
of a female, at other small burial grounds of the same type but less well 
preserved, which were subsequently discovered by us in two widely 
distant localities (L.Q. and 1.8.) of the Lop desert.* In most of the 
other graves at these cometeries the bodies and thei belongings were 
found in a badly decayed state not permitting of close examination 
of details, But it may be safely assumed that the provision of such 
small packets of twigs formed part of the regular funeral practice 
among the indigenous people who in a more or less nomadio fashion 
inhabited the Lop tract during the first few centuries of our era before 
“it bocasne a wholly waterless desert. 

‘Specimens of this particular burial-deposit from all the six graves 
mentioned were submitted by me to Dr, A. B. Rendle, F.R.8,, Keeper 
of the Department of Botany, British Museum, who in a letter dated 
4th August, 1925, kindly informed me as follows :— 

“<‘The specimens (they are all the same) are undoubtedly fragments 
of the twigs of Ephedra, a low-growing shrub with slender green 
branches devoid of leaves except for a smal] membranous sheath at 
the nodes. It is abundant in the drier regions of the Himalayas and 
‘Tibet, and generally in Central and Western Asi 

In the same letter Dr. Rendle was wood enough to refer me to an 
interesting notice in Sir George Watt's Dictionary of the Economie 
Products of India, which records the identification of the plant now 
used as the sacred Homa in the Zoroastrian ritual of the Parsis of India 
with an Ephedra, This notice describes the Ephedra as “a genus 
of erect or sub-scendent rigid shrubs comprising some eight or ten 
species . . . met with in Europe, temperate Asia, and South America”. 








1 Cf, Innermos Avia, i, pps 206, 208 (LAF. 05, LF. i, 09). 
scr i, PP 796 aq. 7A0 nq. (For graves LS. 2 3, 6): 748, 748 (L.Q. ii. 
"Ch, Dictionary of Economic Producta of India, ii, pp. 246 6q- 

You. vi rant 2 33 
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Of one species in India (Ephedra eulgaris, Rich.) it i mem 
it ocours throughout the Himilayas, but is also distributed 
and Western Asia, ‘Two other Indian species 
westerly distribution (B. pachyclada, Boiss,), 
to Afghinistin and Persia, 
being met with from the Pan; 
and Syria, 

What however directh 
by the subsequent 
taken in these ou 








‘and this determination has since received support from 
tion recorded by Dr. Aitchison in his botanical report in 
with the Afghan Delimitation Commission, whore It. ia 
Ephedra pachyelada, Boiss, bears, in the Hari-rud 


QE whole route, in the Haricrud valloy, tho Budghis. diss 
Persia, growing in stony gravelly soil’, Of Ephedra foliata, 
Dr. Aitchison further affirms that it is known ax Hurt 

Dr, Rendle in the same communication drew my attention to 
note of Dr, Dymock (late Surgeon-General, Indian Medi 
voted in Sir G. Watt's Dictionary, and stating: “Tho Parsi 
Tao the Homa never decays, and they always Keep it for @ comet 
siderable time before they use it,” i 
to sugyest a possibility that: the 
those anciont Lou-lan people 
{Imbolic provision to prevent decay oftheir bodies, and thus to 
their full enjoyment of « future life. 
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But this interpretation of the curious burial practice has lost 
much of its foree since it has come to my knowledge that an alkaloid 
isolated from a species of Ephedra, known to the Chinese as Ma-huang, 
has apparently for a long time past been widely used as a powerful 
drug. Preparations of this alkaloid under the name of Ephedrine 
have on account of their very valuable pharmacological action on 
bronchial museles, mucous membranes, blood-pressure, ophthalmic 
affections, ete., entered largely into recent medical practice. 

T have had no opportunity to ascertain how far back and ovor 
what parts of Asia this medical use of the bitter principle obtained 
from Ephedra plants can be traced. But on general grounds it appears 
to me probable that this effective therapeutical uso of a plant widely: 
sproad in Central Asia may have been practised from early times in 
the region of the Tirim basin, If to this is added the evident ease 
with which the dry twigs of Ephodra can be preserved for such 1s, 
their provision in those ancient burial deposits of the Lop traat ean 
well be accounted for, 

Far more difficult it is to explain how tho Ephedra plant eame to 
‘bo usod for supplying the juice which in the Zoroastrian ritual penctice 
of the present day, both among tho “ Gabar” communities of Yozd 
and Kirmin and the Pirsis of India, figuros as the representative of 
the ancient Haoma, ‘That this uso ix not reoont ean be safely concluded 
from the popular application to an Ephedra of the name Ham, as 
already referred to, in the border tracts of Persia and Afghinistit 
Yet it is obviously impossible to reconcile the character of the juioo 
obtained from this Him or Ephedra plant, extremely bitter and far 
from palatable even as a medicine, with what Rigveda hymns and 
Avesta often indicate as to the exhilarating and exciting effects of 
both Soma and Haoma,* It is clear enough that on Tranian ground, 
too, a substitution for the original plant must have taken place such 
‘as Sanskrit texts directly attest for India in the case of the original 
Soma of the Vedie hymns, But the very limited extent of the materials 
available bearing on the history of the realia of the Zoroastrian cult 
leaves little hope of direct evidence being ever obtained on the 


point, 











"1 take smy information on this point from Wellcome's Eecerpts Therapeutica, 


1090, pp. 72 saq. 
*'Cl.o.g. RF. vil, 48, 1, whero the Soma is calle the drink “to which all the gods 
‘and mon together stream calling it ‘sweetness’ self’ ", as quoted by Roth, ZDMG. 


1881, p. 683. 





















‘There can be no doubt that the Haoma of 
with the original Soma plant of the Vedio hy 
the references in the latter to the sacred Soma 
libation to the gods at the most important of 
definite data as ve can gather from them reganding 
are very scanty.! This vagueness of indieations, 
much else that the earliest poctic literature of 
reflected, as already mentioned, by the 
scholars as to the identity of the plant, 

Tt would not fall within the scope of this p 
‘take up afresh this much-discussed ‘question, even if 
time needed for studying it in all ite aspects and. 
whole literature which has accumulated conc 
course of my Indian service, and especially during 
explorations conducted by me along the North-W 
India in the years 1926-8, I was able to acquaint 
of the ground where the areas of early Indo-Arg 
eoupation meet, and this fact may justify my 
here some quasi-goographical observations whioh d 
considered in relation to that question, 

One of the few definite data furnished by the 
famous plant is that it grew on the mountains, ‘Tho pedi 
of this indication is emphasized by the fact that it 
humerous passages of the Rigveda and by tho 
ought to sulfice to exclude from the range of eon 
Ham plant of Persia and any of the order of tho Asclep 
the species of Sarcostemma, the moder. representative | 
Plant in the ritual practice of Brabmanic India, 

George Watt, in his notes 
Professor von Roth's papers, 






confined to the tropical 
the Panjab and Sind * w 
fewest species”, 
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Catatropis gigantea, the Akenda, or Madar) suppose that such a liquid 
‘could ever be used for more than a medicinal purposo 1” 

‘Now it is curious to note that in view of the Rigveda's and Avesta’s _ 
uniform mention of the mountains as the home of the plant an interest 
ing passnge of the Avesta has not received more attention. It is 
found in Yasna x, 11, a text known as the Hom-yasht. Though classed 
with the “Younger Avesta”, it yet undoubtedly contains much early. 
traditional lore, ‘The passage, Yasna x, 11, claims to desctibo the 
distribution of the sacred Haoma plant, ancl runs ws follows: —! 

Gat Oud athra sponta fradastita 
moroya visvafion eibaron 

covi idkata upsiri-saéna 

avi stad lard-sdra 

‘avi kusrdda kusrd-patdsa 

avi peverdna vitpada 

‘avi spita-qaona gairi, 

dat dhva paureatdhea 
‘pouru-saro86 viraoBahd 

haomb qaomo eairi-gaonb, 

In keoping with Darmesteter's translation (Zendaveata, i, pp. 
101 sq,), it may be rendered as follows » 

“Brom there (the Haraiti barvea, ic. the Elburn range of Beraia] 
the divine birds have carried you in all directions to the é#knta 
Upltirisaéna, to Staéra which has the stars on its head, to KusrdSa 
Kusrb-patdéa, to the pass (!) of Pawrdna, to the ‘ White Mountains’. 
‘And in all those places you flourish manifold, oh succulent (2), golden 
coloured Haoma." 

‘The distinot references made in two preceding passages of the same 
text (Yasna x, 3, 4) to the mountains as the home of the Haoma is: 
4 very valuable confirmation of what passages of the Rigveda tell 
us of the Soma, ‘The same upplies also to the description of the Haoma 
‘as zairé-gaona, “golden-coloured ” ; for it agrees exactly with the 
colour hari ascribed to the Soma plant in the Rigveda, But still more 
useful for our investigation are the definite topographical indications 
to be gathered from the Avesta passage I have quoted. 

‘As long ago as 1886 I had occasion in a brief communication to 
the Seventh International Congress of Orientalists at Vienna to point 
ont that the localities enumerated in this passage must all be looked 

2 Seo Yasna x, 11, in Goldner’ edition, 
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for in that mountainous north-eastern portion of the 
Afghanistin which extends from the Oxus to the south of 
river I then showed that the Mount Upsinisaéna “the 
ibove the eagles’ [fight], the Aparsin of the Bundahish, is id 
with the Paropanisus of the Grecks, the Hindukush range 
Kabul?; and that KusriSa and Kusré-patdSa correspond 
probability to the mountain-tracts of Ghor and Ghorband situat 
the north and south of that range. In Pawrdna it is easy to 
the modern local name Parwin borne by the pass and 
which a well-known route across the central portion of the H 
range due north of Kabul descends to the meeting-point of 
and Panjshir, The spita-gaona gairi, the “ White 
correspond to the high range called Spin-ghar by the Pashty 
Pathins along the Peshawar and Kohat border, and more 
known by its Persian designat . 
perhaps an older Tranian form of the well-known modern name 
the mountain-tract held by the Afridis west of the Peshawar vs 
‘The phonetic derivation of the present.name Tirah can now be 
readily accounted for since we know that the tongue once 
Tirah and still surviving in a few villages north of the Saféd 
belongs to that Dardic branch of the Aryan language group 
like the Indian branch, knows the change of st to 14 











+ This communication was, I regret to confess, through my fault, not 
in tho Proceedings ofthe Congress. ‘The identifications then proposed 
by me im 1887 to my lamented friend Professor James Darmesteter and. 
ssccepted by him; te hin Zend. Aveda, i, pp. 102 aq., with notes 30-4, For 
lwlependent reference to that communication, of, Geiger-Kukm, Grandrise der 
Tranischen Philelogie, i, p. 388, note 2, ¥ 
* ho Fablavicommentary renders the dmaE Meyuerv iékla by ahibuft “eave”. 
this interpretation be connected in any way with the legend of Alexander's Grecky 
Jooked for Prometheus” cave in the Indian Caticasus, ie. the Paropantaus § 
too, an in the ease of the phonetic derivation of Tirih (see below) 
Pechaps, 0 be taken of the influence exercised by a local 
eopnlation speaking a Dandi tongus. For the change of Siti b> Kh gh eh 
eran, Piducs Lanpuoys, p. 8. ‘The change of initial kinto Kk ie Fogular 
ert East Tenian languages: see iid, nt iM Ainto 1A Ae regular leo ia 


‘The Chord val lies very cw tothe area wher certainly fn ater tines 
Pashai, » Dard language, was spoken. uk vee 
1 dares o be ed nthe ae Grand oecar aa he name oe ame 
the vay whic dace to the right tak of te las eae pee 
towards Pree ae ‘The valley belongs to a hill-tract where until the Pathin 
congue of ne minal ner « Duds langage ais te hog at etn 
in the adjacent Indus Kahistin, was spoken. 
Sw Heh" JAS. uy, 1088, yp. sos 












The Vedic texts have nothing to offer that in point of geographical 
definition could compare with the guidance which this passage of the 
Avesta affords for the location of the sacred plant, But on closer 
examination it is yet possible to discern in them some indications of 
quasi-geographical bearing which justify our looking to the hill-ranges 
due south of the mountain-area marked in the Avesta passage as a 
likely habitat of the elusive plant that provided the Soma relished by 
gods and men, 

When dealing with the results of the archeological tour which in 
the winter of 1927 took me through the whole length of Waziristan 
and Northern Baltichistin, I had already occasion to point out that 
these border territories between the Indus valley and Eastern Iran 
were likely to have been for some length of time in the occupation of 
Vedic tribes, before they descended from those hills, a poor arid land, 
though perhaps then not quite so barren as now, to the conquest of 
the fertile Indus-valley and the Panjab plains. The rivers Krumu 
and Gomafi mentioned in a famous hymn of the Rigveda, x, 75, have 
Tong ago been recognized as identical with the present Kurram and 
Gumal, in which the whole drainage of Waziristan and the Afghin 
uplands adjoining westwards finds its way to the Indus. The mention 
of these two rivers, both comparatively small except when sudden 
spates fill their beds, distinctly points to such acquaintance with 
‘Waziristin as only prolonged Aryan occupstion in early Vedic times 
‘can adequately account for. 

‘This conclusion is strongly supported by the reference made in 
another hymn of the Rigveda, vi, 27, to the river arya and to 
Hariyipiyé, by which may be meant either a locality or a river. 
‘The Yavyavatl has been rightly identified by Professor Hillebrandt 
with the Gumal's main southern tributary, the Zhdb, the modem 
name of which, as I have shown elsewhere, can easily be accounted for 
as the direct phonetic derivative of the Vedic form.* In Hariytpiya 
we may safely recognize the name Harigh borne by the hill-tract which 
comprises the western headwaters of the Kurram river and is 
situated beyond the British border to the south-west of the Saféd-koh.? 

1 See dm Archeological lour in Wasiriatim asd Northern Balichistin (Mernoira 
ofthe Archxologial Survey of India, 1927, No. 

Ch thd ps, note 3, For Professor Hl 
Mythologie, iy p- 3268. 

* Professar Hillcbrandt’s identification, Vediache Mythologie, iti, p. 268, note 3, 
scoms to have been suggested first by Dr. Brunnbofer (Iran wed Turan, p. 41). Tho 
Close phonetic relation between the Vedic and the modern form of this local name 
is too clear to requite specific demonstration. 
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Kaurram rivers in the north and the headwaters of th 
south, to which these indications take us, are nowad 
Pathan tribes. Their inroads have over been directed to 
fertile plains by the Indus, and their control constitntes « 
difficult task for the British “ Raj" keeping wateh and 
the North-west Frontier of India, There is good reason | 
that conditions similar to those prevailing now, due to | 
ness of cultivable ground and the adverse conditions 
of a barren mountain land, must at all times have 
Volinnt if far less civilized tribes holding those arid bills to! 
the fertile tracts eastwards as their natural raiding ground, 
Vedic times, too, I believe the great belt comprising’ t 
Waziristin and the hill-tracts to the north and south | 
witnessed occupation at first and then advance, whethor lo 
by Aryan tribes which harried und in the end conquered the 
plains of the Panjab, “ 
My purpose here is not to trace what indications might be | 
on this ground about the phase preceding the earliest: kno 
invasion of India from the north-west, but to try and examine 
some knowledge of its physical conditions could help us in the 
for tho original Soma plant, With regard to the general geo 
character of this region, it must be pointed ont in the fit p 

it consists both within and outside the British border of a au 
of ranges, more or less parallel, striking as a whole from 
to south-west, but throwing out minor branches westwards.) 
one of its easternmost portions, the very conspicuous 
Sulaiman, rising wallslike above 
Indus, the whole of these ranges 
fas the Sulaiman system, South of 


























eteratt ,oroeraphic configuration of this region, the aheote: Afghanistan, — 
ay to ant the Sarvey ol Tadi's Souter Gere mapa onthe ts agmitppe ena 
ray be conveniently consulted, 






ou 
of water available for irrigation. This accounts for the semi-nomadic 
charactor of most of the present population ; combined with the 
economic presstire resulting from such conditions, it helps to. explain 
its unsettled, largely predatory habits, 

In a region which in spite of its rather unattractive character has 
become fairly well-known’ in consequence of frequent military 
operations and in parts through prolonged British occupation, it would 
have been rather supererogatory for me, who am not a botanist, to 
look out for the chance of discovering » plant as yet unknown that 
might solve the riddle of the Soma, But all the same, I used such 
opportunities as offered during my various tours along this far stretched 
portion of the Frontier from the Kurram down to Pishin and Kalat, 
to inquire about any plant growing on its mountains and known to 
the people for properties that might possibly suggest some connection 
with the ancient use of the Soma, 

‘Tho only result of these inquiries has beon to direct my attention 
more closely to a plant of which T had thought moro than once before 
while travelling in distant Centenl-Asian mountains from the Nan-shan 
to tho ranges west of the Piimirs. I mean the wild rhubarb, It grows: 
plontifully on the highest portions of the ranges which stretch along 
the bordor betwoon Northorn Baldchistin and the Afghiin provinces 
of Kandahar and Ghazni, ‘That it is to be found in abundance also 
‘at corresponding elevations in many parts of Afghinistén is shown 
hy a notice of Sir George Watt concerning the species known as 
Rheum spiciforme or Rheum moorcroftianum.? Like the closely allied 
Rheum emodi, Wall., which, as shown by the same authority, is a 
widely spread Himalayan and Contral-Asintio species of the wild 
rhubarb, it is usod medicinally everywhere by the local people, 

‘According to the information collected by me about the head- 
waters of the Zhob as well as in the Pishin tract, the juice from the 
succulent stalks of the plant is prepared into a kind of sweet sherbet, 
which is anid to be on sale in the bazaars of Kandahir and Quetta 

+ See Dictionary of Economic Products, vi, pt, pe AST: “This species is found 
om the drier ranges of the Western Himalaya from Kamion (altitude 14,000 to 
16,000 feet) to Western ‘Tibet (altitude 8,000 to 14,000 fect) and is distributed to 
Afghanistin. « 

c |, and appears to grow abundant 
ta non puss Whos gah sas se aad wie Mae by 
heaping up stones and gravel around them, they are called chutri; when fre (in 
which state they are sometimes brought to Peshawar in spring) they are eaten either 
raw of cooked. ‘They are also dried for we, to be eaten with other food, and are 
sometimes made into a preserve.” (Stewart) 
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during most of the year. Of the wild rhubarb 
being used for an intoxicating drink I could 
such 


Since the above conjectural idea occurred to me oft 
: from the mountains of the 


caused Dr. Regel specifically to look for an is 
to the descrip ion which Roth believed could be deduced fi 


Passages of the Rigveda regarding the appearance and 
the plant. 


“The plant which comes nearest to the description 
the more so since the Tajik tribes 





Tt is not necessary for us here to examine in detail the hints 
Roth believed to be furnished by certain 







11 aoote the relovant passage from Str Charles aclation, 
Paper. ZDMG. 1886. pp. 13h pee = 


* See Macdonell- Keith, Vedic Index, H, p. 475. 
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plant (andhas) may have been applied by the Vedio poets as well to the 
shoots of the wild rhubarb as to those of an Asclepiad., ‘The description 
given of the soma-shoots as “rudily” (aruna) or “tawny” (hari) 
would certainly well suit the colour of the rhubarb, “It is not possible 
to describe exactly the details of the process of pressing the Soma 
as practised in the Rigveda.” 1 But the description of the juice obtained 
thereby as brown (babliru), tawny (hari), or ruddy (aruna), and as 
having a fragrant smell is quite in keeping with what we should have 
to expect in the case of the juice of the rhubarb. Finally it might well 
be that the mixing of Soma with milk, eurd,or grain which is repeatedly 
mentioned * was meant to facilitate that fermentation which alone 
could endow a juice like that obtained from the rhubarb with the 
exhilarating and exciting effect so clearly indicated in the Vedic 
hymns. 

If our surmise is right as to the wild rhubarb, in one or another of 
its closely allied species, having been the plant from which the Soma 
of early Vedic times and the Haoma sung in the Yasna was obtained, it 
will help to confirm the belief that the border territories indicated. 
above, where nowadays the North-west Frontier of India mects 
Afghiinistain, were at an early period held by tribes who called them- 
selves Aryas, and spoke Vedio Sanskrit, But that hypothesis—and 
Teannot call it more at this stage—will not help us, as Roth had hoped 
from an eventual identification of the plant, definitely to determine 
the area which had served as the common home of Indians and Iranians 
before their languages separated. The very wide distribution of the 
wild rhubarb in its closely allied species from the Himalayas into the 
mountains of Central Asia and Eastern Trin would preclude such a 
conclusion, 

But on the other hand this wide distribution of the plant would 
allow us to explain how the cherished drink could be obtained in places 
both for men’s enjoyment and for sacrificial libation also at a period 
when we must assume those conquering Aryas to have penetrated 
far into the plains of the Panjab, if not beyond ; for from the heights 
of the outer Himilayan ranges it might have been possi 
the shoots of the plant down even there within limited distances and at 
certain seasons, 

In the Rigyeda a number of localities are mentioned where Soma 
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47. 
and Hillebeandt, Vediwhe Mythologie, i, pp. 219 qq. there 


me highly probable in view of the position which tt 
in the list of Panjab ri d 

i As the Soin has its origin in th 
a Himalayan spur which rises to heights over 9,000 
hear to the open plain of the Rawalpindi District, 
plant to parts of the latter for sacrificial or other use 
been very difficult, i 

The inquiry, started by a grave-find in the wat 

Lop desert, has carried us from ground where ab 
Preserves all remains of human existence, far away to. 
climatic conditions leave little or no hope of antiquarian 
throwing light on the question how the bitter liquid 
Sarvostemma came to take the place of the Vedio § 
where after the passing of thousands of years all other 
human activities has vanished, in essential aspects their goog 
scene remains unchanged. ‘Thus if our examination 
indications as Vedio texts afford has helped to dotermino 
that scene from which the Aryan conquest of India, 
diversion from a purely antiquarian quest may be held to hi 
sone advantage in the form of a modest historical gain. 


£ Of, Macdoell-Keith, Vedic fader, th, ps 478. ‘Thele 
Poxyluant, Saryandcant, Supom, 
‘Apart from Supoma 








By E. J. Tomas 


GINOE the investigations of Oldenberg on the language of the 
Talitavistara, it is no longer & useful question to ask whether the 
‘prose portions or the verses are the older, There is more than one layer 
of verse as well as of prose, Still less is it sufficient to describe it as 
“a poem of unknown date and authorship, but probably composed 
in Nepal, by some Buddhist poct who lived some time between six 
hundred and a thousand years after the birth of Buddha”. As 
Oldenberg has shown, thero is an older layer of verse in fairly good 
Sanskrit, which rests on passages in a dialect closely related to Pali, 
and which was hence easily sanskritized. ‘Thero are also the pooms in 
so-called mixed Sanskrit, mixed just because they were once in a 
dialect that resisted all efforts to fit them with a proper Sanskrit 
dleoss, and still later aro the verses which may have been originally 
composed in Sanski 
‘Who prose portions worn turned into Sanskrit, any Priikrit 
features could bo easily effaced, whatever the dialect happened 
to be, ‘There aro the evidently older passages, to be distinguished 
not only by their canonical style, but also by the fact that theie parallels 
appear in Piliand the Mahavastu, Thore are those in the frece avadina 
style, and further tho portions which no doubt the compiler himsolf 
added, or, rather, into which he fitted the rest, when to the beat of 
his ability he made the work a unity. We find one passage, however, 
Which ean scarcely have originated with the compiler, and which shoven 
no relation to anything properly Buddhistio, but which has parallels 
in the classical prose romances, Kadambari and the Dasakumirucarita, 
‘This is the list of arts in which the youthful Bodhisattva excelled. 
In Lalitavistara and Kédambari both lists appear to have the intention 
of giving the traditional number of the sixty-four arts, and nearly 
twenty of the items in the two lists essentially correspond, Similar 
but shorter lists occur in the Dasakumdracarita and the Dinyivaddna. 
In both Lalitavistara and Kadambari there is the word patracchedya, 
which Kale, in his English notes to the latter, interprets as “ the art 
» ol ain 10); Rd 125 (0 MK) Do a cap 1 
ed, Buhle, p. 35, ey. 58, 100, 391, ‘The Pali appears to hav 
lst, bat the commentator on AAgut I, 45, drvrites about a doren feats wi 


bow, and thea adds maKdeatto lake eaflamine sippam sabbam eco sundaasesi (ed, 
‘Siam, fi, 165). 














of painting figures on walls or the ground”, but 
his Sanskrit commentary appears more to the po 
dana. ‘The breaking and cutting of leaves 


tion of Cowell, as I find from notes on Lalitavistara 
H. T. Francis. The next item on the list is 
Cowell says“ odour-mixing”, ‘There is no doubt 
of scents must be the meaning if the word is San 

to be no point in odour-mixing coming immed 
leaves for a book. ‘The next thing after cutting 
making, and if gundhayukti is a half-sanskeritined 


of the leaves to make a book. Gandia = grantha we 

‘When we tum to the parallel passage in Kadambart we fin 
different word. It is pustakavyapara, w word which migh 
taken to be a commentator’s explanation of grand 

preceding these two in Kadambart is eitrakarma, p 

tion, and immediately following is lekhyakarma, both of 


that appear to apply to different stages of book 
nno noed to think that one author depended 
list rather belongs to a work on the instew 
‘and as the lists in Divy. and Dad, show, itappents to havo b 
in various ways, ‘The word gandhayubti occurs in several othe 
do not add to our knowledge, since they occur 
lists without any real contexts. It is given by Baktlingle 
on the authority of the Mahdnyudpatt, with the meaning. 
have if it is Sanskrit, “die Verbindung wohlriechender 
this work has merely adopted the word from Zali 
by the fact that it has included most of the other names of 
together with one or two that look like corrupt readings in 
lara. ‘The word also occurs in two lists in the By) 
of Varihamihirs, ‘The first (xv, 12) is a list of persons 
certain arts, who are under the nakshatra Citri, ‘The second 
18) is of persons under the planet Budha. ‘The first passage gi 
Toiistre bhiigana-mi raga-lekhya-gandharva-gandhayuktijnah 
goritapatutantuvdyih éalakya rajadhanyiini. 

Kern's translation, which is given in accordance with the eo 
mentary, is: “To citri (ure assigned) persons skilled in the art! 
attire, jewelry, dyeing, painting, music, and perfumery, as well 
arithmeticians, weavers, oculists, and king's com." ‘The second p 








GANDHAYUKTI IN THE LALITAVISTARA 


is very similar, and the words manirdga, gandhayukti, Sabda(-vedhitea), 
ganand (ganita), Kavi (kivya), hdaya, occurring in these two passages, 
are also in the Zalifavistara, and gandharva(-veda), lekhya(-karma), 
indrajala, and kioya are in Kadambari. ‘The commentator naturally 
takes gandhayukti to mean combining of scents, but if the names are 
taken from an earlier list, his interpretation, probably drawn from an 
analysis of the word, is of no weight in deciding the earlier meaning. 
Ho certainly appears to have wrongly divided maniriga, knowledge 
of the colour of jewels, which is one word in Lalitavistara, by taking 
it to mean the knowledge of jewels and of dyeing. 

‘There is another place where gandhayukti is mentioned as an art 
‘to be practised (sovitd), ‘The king’s brother-in-law in the Myechakagika 
(viii, v. 1) says 




















Hingujjale Filakabhaddamuste, 
wwotha ganthi, daguda bunt 
ee mae devida gandhajuttt, 
kadham na hagge madhulassate ti. 

Ryder translates the Inst two Tines thus: 
‘Thats the mixture of perfumes T eagerly eat ; 
Why shouldn't my voice be remarkably swoet 7 
It may be that it is implied that these aromatic substances, the 
asa-footida (hingu), the cumin (jiraka), the bhadramusta, tho bunch of 
orris (1) root (oad), and the ginger with treacle (saguila on éunfhi 
are eaten, but what he actually says is that this (art of) gandhajuttt 
has been pmotised by him. One would be quite willing to admit that 
the Prikrit meaning of gantha has become lost here, especially since 
it is not the normal Prikrit of the verse, as is shown by gantht = 
granthif in the second line ; and yet we have the fact that the com- 
mentator Prthvidhara! takes gandha = grantha, He interprets the 
Inst. two Lines as: esi mayd sevitd granthayuktih, katham ndham 
madhurasvara iti. A possible explanation would be that he took the 
interpretation from a commentary on some work where the meaning 
really was the making of books. This, if it does not throw much 
light on the use in the Zalitavistara, makes it doubtful if there ever 
was a recognized art of scent-mixing apart from the traditional lists.* 
“In the edition ofthe play by N. B. Godabole, Bomboy 8.8., 1806, 
2 The word also occurs tn the ist of the Kaswvdta, i 8, where i i preceded by 
araapatrabhongse ‘Thin is sald to mean different ways Of adoroing the ears, bat it 


ooks more like a corruption of « word with the same meaning as pxtracchedya, in 
which case the meaning here suggested for gandhayatti would be supported, 























Two Terms Employed in Kharosthi Documents 
from Chinese Turkestan 
By F. W. Tuomas 


Gg ‘the Kharogthi records from Chinese Turkestan, of which the 

edition commenced by the Abbé Boyer, Professor Rapson, and 
Monsieur Senart, has recently been completed with important 
dissertations and index by Professor Rapson and Mr, P. 8. Noble 
(Kharogthi Inscriptions, i-iii, Oxford, 1920-9), the vooabulary is 
composed in the main of recognizably Indian terms or of personal or 
topographical designations belonging to the locality; but we oan 
discriminate a relatively small number of words having othor teaceable 
origin or obscure signification, ‘To the last mentioned group we may 
assign the words mukegi and Lote (loteyi, lode), 

‘These two torms, although they do occur apart, aro apt to be found 
in moro or less clove conjunction ; and tho genoral sphere of their 
meaning may be ascertained by consdoring one of the passages whore 
they aro associated. We may tako document No, 474 (p. 171) of the 
‘dition, which, except as regards spacing, majuscutes, and some added 
punctuation, is followed in all respects. 

In the following, proliminary, English translations the words 
printed in italios will be reconsidered infra >— 

Sothanya Lpipeyara dadavye. 

[1] mahanwava-maharaya Jha 
deti: ahuno ida Sudetha [2] Bhimagena vimiatt kareti yatha Yave 
avanernei Kilmeci Yapfuaya boasu Catisa Devi avanemet Kilmfelei 
framamna Samgapalaga bharya, tayo [3] xtriyae na mukesi na 
loteya nitac. Yahi eta kilamumtra atra elati, sa anata pruchiftajvo. 
Yati jamiatriyena aniti siyati, dhain(rm)ena (4) putra dhitara samabhaga 
kartavo. Yati mukesi lole na sa kritae siyati, ida niveya bhavigyati. 

Yapiu. 

“To be given to the Soghamga Lpipe. 

‘The exalted Great King writes, He instructs the Sofhamga Lpipo: 
“Here now (the) Suvetha Bhimagena reports that a sister of 
Yapgu, of Kilma, of the Yave Bazar (or, Quarter), wife of the éramana, 
Samgapala, of Kilma, of the Catisa Devi Bazar, of (or, to) that 
woman neither miikesi nor loteya has been taken over (or, rendered)."” 
‘When this wedge tablet arrives there (¢c. in Niya), the person designated 
(Gjiaply or °a) is to be questioned. If delivery by the Ces 
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jaatriyena = janayitra) has taken plnce, the 
feta oye chee orale an { mukes 
been sold, « decision (nigeaya) will be mado here,” 

For the present purpose it is unnecessary to d 
various syntactical questions which arise in regard & 
(they are common to others, and in part they 
the underlying vernacular) or to investigate what exaé 
and the Yave und Catisa Devi Bavar (@paya): thep 
‘mentioned in the Niya documents, and clearly 
district—often instead of the adjectival derivative 
tho locative aunapnii used for the same purpose 
auddross (of, the Ablative in Latin Publius Velina, 
Veline Tribe”). We may also abstain from d g t 
force of abuno, ahona (whether aka nu, aho muy ako nw OF 
the equation éoasu = sis rather than doaeri (ef. plum 
and the designation Suietha, Suiesta, which would be 
not & family or clan name or an official title (which 
in conjunction with Ogu, Vasu, te., Nos. 88, 317, ete), 
vinta, svesta, " our well-beloved ”. 
As regards the transaction itself, there in consid 
in realizing the situation. ‘The question relates obviously: 
belonging, or accruing, to the wito of Samgapala, But wl 
Person questioned (pruchitaro) 1 And what has been del 
‘What has been taken over or rendered (nilae), and 
been bought (kritae), is clearly the loteya, with, or with 
For light upon these matters we may turn to some other 
Whervin the terms occur, 

The case recorded in No. 279 presents several si 
the Vasu Suvaroa Masuga reports 

[21 yatha Yate aiwnanmi Kilmeei Kala doutlélyaea 
Cakubaae nama, Ajiyana aianammni Kitmeot bharye a 
Ihuatis taya striyar Yate abwnammi (8] ote (okey ma itaya 5 
{hye paira dhidara jataynti; Yate aianaymi Kilmeciys Camo P 
hive dharya anita, tade avatithe sari Ajiyama aféalnao 
Autom; matuse [A] (halfena Yate abananmi Caipetega 
Sarpina huda, Yo pitu Pgena dhitu Sarpinae namamnaga dita, 
parihasina Pijenasa putrehi baka... [5]... [elitamti na jitamté . .. 

{A sister, by name Cakuvae, of Kala Acuii, of Kiltna, of the 
Bazar, is delivered (aniti) wife to Pgena, of Kilma, of the A 
Bazar; of (or, to) that woman the lote {mui in, the Yate 
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has not been taken over (or, rendered) : to her there sons and daughters 

have been born. A daughter of Pgena is delivered (anita) wife to 
Camed, of Kilma, of the Yave Bazar ; the rest of them (lalah avasisfah) 
are all in the Ajiyama Bazar on their own (property oF side): in place 
of (bhajena) the mother is Sarpina, the wife of Came’, of (or, in) 
the Yave Bazar, What the father Pgena has given on loan 
(namaynaga) to the daughter Sarpina, in regard to that , . " 

Hero, as concerns the grammar, we may remark that Cakuonae, 
the genitive, is used in place of the nominative Cakuowe, a phenomenon 
not rare in the documents ; but perhaps here, as in another passage 
to be cited (and probably in a number of other passages, or as a 
rule), due to the word nima following, as in yulgar English 
is said “name of Jones”. ‘The forms aniti and anita, which certainly 
appear to be used indifferently, may perhaps be discriminated, if we 
understand aniti as a noun, abstract for concrete, In the defective 
conclusion of the documont, which we havo left untranslated, the 
word parihasina offors a pleasing variety of possibilitios, whether 
from pari-hass, or from paridhars-, or from pari-bhiy-, or from parisbhay= 
(« synonym for pari-bharts-). 

It is, however, clear that what is anita or aniti is the wile, the 
dharyi. ‘The like appears from a third document, No, 655 (p. 203) ':— 

Sothamga Lppipeyaan dadavo, 

[1] Kopemnasa vamti stri Koparsaniac nama; yati ede atriya 
mukesi na ditaja syuti, yati ede striyana gadha seachorndi na sara 
dag (2) siyati, tena vidhanena yatha dharh(rm)ena vibhadidavo : athava 
Jjamfatrena anidae siyamti, tena vidhanena yatha dhain(rinjena 
pruchidavo. 

“To be given to the So(hamga Lpipe. 

“ With Kopemna is a woman Koparganic, If this woman's mukegi 
has not boon given, if with this woman it has not been independently 
agroed (samraijitaka), the matter is to be decided (or disoussed, 
vibhasidavo) by procedure according to law. But, if she should have 
been delivered by her father (jayitatr(iy)ena), inquiry must be made 
by procedure according to law.” 

Here, again, it is clear that “delivery by the father” was 
a recognized and independent method of “conveying” a woman ; 

+ In No. 394 (pp. 121-2) also there aro several references to women who are 
‘anita (in tho Catisn Devi Bazar or elsewhere); farther, in No. 573 (p. 210) "the 
‘mother of Arapi is anti from the Ajiyama basse” (lu Arajiyaea matu Ajigama 


‘tianade aniti hunt). In Pall also (es. Plaratthe, i, 7%, Sulla-nipata 110 Digha 
niki, ii, 265) deli i similarly used of women, 















































and in regard to this point we need only. 
in No. 621 (p. 234), whore Supriya, 
‘Sundara, is wife of Cato, anita camiatrena “ d 
In connection with this passage we need no 
assigned to the vidhayidavo and sarajidae 
by references to the other occurrences of the 
We say anything further concerning the genit 
Koparsani or Koparsanie) 





genitive, ete, Striyana is always « genitive pl 
only one woman is concerned, the pluzal ix 
we here understand “the mukeyi of women 
“ woman " is required with the ade, (1) on the 

(2) because of the parallelism with the fol 
atriyana, Therefore, since we may neglect the p 
Gia hore, for reason (2) among others, we 
atriya na, with tho negative, In both clauses there: 
since otherwise no legal question would have ariden; 


room for two negatives in each of them, ‘Therefore the 
must be :— 


yati ede striya na mukesina ditaiya syati, A 
yati ede striyas na sadha seachamdina sarajidae 
And this is confirmed by the circumstance that the 


“of one's own accord ” is not seucchande 
(siachamaina), 
















‘woman an agreement have not 


We might have expected in the dialect the form 
the Instrumental ; but there are possible parallels to 
as Koyimamdhina in No. 27, 


‘We see, therefore, ; 

be intervention of a person other than the father, an official « 

‘mukeri: ani this, infact, we find directly stated in No, 898 (p. 
ne ira mantra érunidacya: yo asmahu Kilo 

mulade striyana mukesi kitiaga, 

frunidarys, 











has been made mukesi of women from outside estates, he, Camaka, — 
knows; let his counsel be heard.” 
Returning now to Nos. 474 and 279, we shall emend the readings 
‘and translations as follows :— 
ATL: taye striyne na mukesina loteys nitae, 
“ the lote of that woman has not been taken over by the muikegi.”” 
Tt was for this omission that the mukegi, as person designated 
(djaptr oF °ta), was to be interrogated (pruchitavo), 
ati mukepi lote na aa kritae siyiti, 
“if the mukepi should not have bought the Lote.” 
279; late (mukeyyina nitaya 
the Lote hus boon taken over by tho mukeyi 
It accordingly appears that the bestowal of a woman might take 
place in at least three different ways: sho might either be delivered — 
(Gita) by hor father, or make (no doubt, if independent) her own 
‘agreement, or be handed over by a mukesi, who would take over 
(nita) nnd perhaps buy (krila) hor lote, ‘This may point to a rather 
independent position of grown women, whose property would have 
the security of a public guardian, « situation not at all unnatural in 
unndvanced communities; but it may have boon due to the special 
character of the lote, 





What, then, wax the lote? Was it a bride-price paid by the 


bridegroom ‘There is no indication whatover of that: moreover, 
there would be no reason for its omission in the case of a woman 
bestowed by her father, and no strong reason for the intervention of 
‘a mukegil, Furthermore, we shall find the word ote used without 
reference to women, 

We do not learn anything from No. 481 (p. 174), where Yapéu 
reports that— 

edasa frase Sujnumae nama Dhain(rmapri Sumadatasa ea matu 

1a loti mukesi diti (wa lote mukest dei). 

“The mukegi does not hand over the lote of his (Yapju’s) sister 
Sugnume (or, “ma), mother of Dharmapri and Sumadata.”” 
‘or, again, from No. 30 (p. 32), where Asn Lpipe reports that—Opate 
peta-aianemet Sajapeyasa dhitu Ciiiga Opabe peta-aiana Kilmeynmmi 
‘anita: taya lode beasu Ciiija Sagapeyasa ichita deywpnae ; eda Samu 
‘amiega dita, na Kimi Sagapeynse dita 

“A daughter, Cinéa, of Sagape, of the Opate peta (‘sheep” = 
pelvan 2) bazar was brought to the Opave pela-bazar in Kilmeya : 


where the syntax and the relations of the persons a1 
doubtful. 

But in No. 621 the man Sagamovi, son of Ci 
away to Kuci with Supriya, the wife of Cato, and 
there was allowed by the Mahiiraja to re-enter 
nevertheless, persecuted by Supriya’s father 

stri Supriyae prace vihela karemti lode pruchamstiy 
“‘ make trouble on account of the woman d 

‘This the royal letter forbids them to do further, 

Ina flight to Kuci with the wife of Cato not m 
have been carried away by Sagamovi, 4 
demanded by Sundara must have been some 
services of the lost wife. ' 
In No, 585 (p. 219) Kulavardhana, in a letter | 
Somjaga, makes a statement as follows -— 

[A] avi ca atra asmalb]bhi Kilmaci mamnuéa 
nama: tena uthita tanu pranasa lote tita [6] manuda 
Paiavi 42: ede pau hutamti 102: eda karya mahi na 
‘manusa jivantaga asti: eda Amngiyena ahuno anatemi 
loteya na lameaga [Rev. 2) ti i 
atremi Kalpotsa nisi & 

“Furthermore, there (sr. in Niya) T had a slave, a J 
named Ambjiyn: he arose and gave (as) the lote of 
life a man names Cimgeya (and) 6 beasts: these beasts 
12: this matter has not my approval; the man is alives T] 
given orders for Amngiya to bring him (them) here; the To 
heen: impounded (2): if there (in Niya) the mukesi 
them (!), Kalpotsa there will write for a decision at law 

In this passage there are problems in addition to that of 
Tote, The phrase lamcaga da- is a compound expression which 1 
have u second object; but what is the exact sense of lameaga is 
clear. | The frequent occurrence of the phrase lamenga 
(Nos, 285, 358, 362, 475) suguests the meaning * keep impou 
but, on the other hand, pariyal- may mean “await”, and the 
Some passages where the opposite sense of “ give up”, “hand ¢ 
1s more attractive, and we may think of the word lafia, for 
Sanskrit Kosas give the meaning“ gift". While on the whole p 

* Weccan hardly her introduce Tokhle Jed," king * (quan + confiscated 
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the sense of “impounding ", we may concede the possibility of the 
opposite. Tn any case the phrase is a legal technicality. 

‘Again, in the phrase— 

“ Ampigiya has given (as) the Tole of his own life a man . ..” 
are we to understand— 

(a) “has given asa ransom or price (lote) of his lifea man . . . ,” or 

(6) “has given [as ransom] for his life his earnings or possessions 
(ote), namely a man...” 

Tn other words, does Tote denote a value or procedure, or, rather, 
‘a material object ? Inasmuch as we have found it designating some- 
thing which could be bought (britae, No. 474), or could remain behind 
when the owner moved to another quarter (No. 279), and inasmuch 
as here it is something which ean be impounded or released (lameaga 
da-), the second rendering seems to deserve the preference. In any 
case we see that not only women, but also slaves could possess Tole, 

What, then, is the outcome of these considerations? Tt seems 
that women and slaves, and perhaps other persons as well, could 
possess lole, their own property or earnings. The transference of 
these usually required the intervention of an official designated 
mukesi, who in some cases would buy them, i.e, take them over on 
payment, while in other cases he might detain (temporarily) or 
transfer them, Why ? A probable reason is that these possessions 
or earnings were often of a semi-communal nature, as in the case of 
common tillage, washing for jade, or other water-rights, rearing of 
cattle on common land, and so forth, or industries such as weaving, 
silk-making, shop-keeping, which were not transportable. Among 
other occasions there was, as we have seen, the case of women from 
outside districts working in the fields. As regards methods of group 
cultivation, we may refer to the Tibetan document translated in 
JRAS,, 1928, pp. 572-3. A married woman could have her personal 
tamnings or gains, and it was perhaps the profits or earnings of the 
last years that (in No, 621) Sundara demanded from the truant 
Sagamovi and Supriya, when they returned from Kuci, Upon the 
death of the woman her lofe, or its value, if sold, would pass to her 
sons and daughters ; and naturally there were disputes. 

Can anything be said concerning the origin of these terms lote 
or mukesit The field of inquiry would seem to be a wide one, Tt 
would not be unnatural if they belonged to the local language of the 
region, which for the present is seareoly within our ken. Or they 
might be Chinese. Nor is even an Tranian or Aramaic origin excluded, 











since in the Shan-shan kingdom, to 
we have in connection with legal tran 


To suggest a possibility of even Greek would 
But in the case of Jow an Indian souree is p 
‘There exists an old word lota oF lotra (Me 
been derived from lopira, and for which, 
given the sense of booty " or “ goods obtait 
word should, no doubt, be derived simply f 
intervention of Iup. As to the words o d 
Anois, aroha, ete., Latin Laverna, 
Lohn, otc., it is sulticient to rofer to the otymo 
some of which (Whitley Stokes, Urkelicher Sp 
Ublenbeck, Etymologisches Worterbuch) notually. 
Tota, lotra under this head. In view of the exact 
Wwerwm we might perhaps claim for *lautlom, 
Enropean status. ‘The transition to. the 


“ earnings” is sufficiently illusteated by the Latin 
German Lohn, 


With this same word lote or late we 
alota, alofa, and vilofa of Nos. 56, 307, and 494, 
avi Sagapeyasa Cinga tadita alota grahida, 


“also he has beaten Sajape's[danghter] Cimga and pla 
Tn No, 357— = 


tam kala pruchidlavo yo raja vipa 
moan — 

at thot time may 
realm” (during the mi 
In No, 491— 
Khotomniyana alofa vilofade puree 
may mean -— 

“before the plunderings from or 
Prepositions @ and wi as in dvaha and 


In this sense the li seoms to 
in Sanskrit by 



















iy be investigated any plund fi 
entioned troubles with Khotan), 
















by the Khotanis”, 
windha. 
have been generally repla 
Ju (steye or vitogane), Lunth, lund, or lup. The wo 

xlana are there usually connected in sense 
But we should take note of wilota “ thief”, and 


and of wilotana where itis given in the various Dhitupithas 
sense of ybadh and slut, 
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For the word mukesi we may probubly exclude a Chinese origin. 
For in one of the Chinese documents from the Lop-Nor region, « 
document dated in a.p, 263 and therefore more or less eon- 
temporaneous with our Kharogthi records, Chavannes has found 
(Documents Chinois, No. 738, p. 160) a title which he transliterates 
mou-hia-che (she), ‘The Chinese syllables §& Fs had, according 
to Karlgren's Analytical Dictionary (Nos, 638, 134, 885), an old 
pronunciation mak-"ya-si, Cantonese mok-ha-s?, Japanese mak(u)- 
ha(ge)-di, In view of the frequent equivalence of ya and ¢ in the 
Kharosthf and other documents (also sometimes in India, as noted 
JRAS., 1915, p. 96), it seoms highly possible that Chavannes’ mou-hia~ 
che (she) is identifiable with mukesi; in that case a Chinese origin 
js out of the question, ‘The possibility of a Western source I must leave 
to others to investigate, But it is interesting to note that the word. 
may bo present in a well known Indian inscription of the Sakas. 
‘The longest record on the Mathuri Lion Capital contains the difficult 
Tine which has been read (Epigraphia Indica, ix, p. 141)— 

‘ma(nnra)kite(hijra(?)ya saxpac bhusaveti (2) 
and which Profosor Konow now (Kharoght Insoriptions, p. 48) 
proposes to read— 
Mukiérijraya satpa (a\bhusavi(ta) 
If we could read— 
mukedi (or fri) raya sadpa abhusavi(ta) 
and understand — 
mukesi-rdya sadea abbyucchripita 
fs meaning “all my guardianship wealth was set up”, ie. devoted 
to the religious donation (comparing the usapipita = vcchrpipita, 
from wi and éri, in the Lumbini inscription (Bihler in Epigraphica 
Indica, vol. ¥, p. 6)), the sense would be most appropriate, We might 
then understand that the custom of having » guardian of woman's 
property had actually been brought into India by the Sakas along with 
the word mukegi, 

It is quite credible that they should haye introduced it into 
Western India also, But, considering the distance in time which 
separates the word from the Marathi mobiisi “ village land assigned 
to an individual vither rent-free or at a low quit-rent on condition of 
service”, mokiit or mokist “holder of a mokasd” (Wilson's Glossary 
and Molesworth's Dictionary)—the word has also penetrated into the 
Dravidian Ianguages of Southern India and from India into (Indian) 
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- Persian mukisa “ an Indian term for a village held free by 

on condition of protecting property of travellers” (St 
1am not prepared to take any responsibility for such a. 
The form could hardly i in li 

(where we do not find it) or in the Dravidian, where T 
‘that the Marathi word has no correct Arabie but 
nevertheless, be of that ot other Semitic origin, 

Tt must be confessed, however, that the reading mukidi or mukiéri 
is by no means certain: the thinl alyara has more resemblance to. 
the di of Professor Rapson’s plate than to any other Kharogthi. 

and we might think of a connection with makvutia, mi 
‘nd establish some appropriate senno ; which is nob in 
connection with the riya (rai) of a queen, ‘To pursue ‘the matter 
further might take us too far from Conteal Asia, 2g 








The Future Stem in Asoka 
By R. L. Torwen 


[HE normal sufix of the future in Sanskrit was -syi-. The root 

had full grade, e.g. kartsyiti, jegyiti. It follows that in the 
futures of dissyllabic (sf) roots the suffix was preceded by ¢ (< IE. »), 
ini-gyiti, bhavi-eyiti. Even monosyllabic (anif) roots ending 
in -F (7) had an i between the root and the sulfix,% e.g. mar-i-gyiti. 
‘The Rgveda adheres to this division except for one apparent exception, 
asigyit-, fut. part, of deyati. But, despite dxtra- and asti-, 
perhaps contains  dissyllabic root **ca?(i) (of. dsira- ‘ray'), OF 
this day-ati (which, as a transitive verb, probably does not contain 
the suffix -ye- of the intransitives of the type Mp-yati) and dsira- 
show full grade in the first syllable ; d-sat ‘he has slain ’ and sdyaka- 
“javelin show full grade in the second syllable. In that case axi-pyi- 
should be analysed like jami- 

‘The future stem of the causative of which RY. has two examplor 
—dhirayinyi-, elsayigyl-—shows two tendencies at work in the 
dovelopment of this tense: firstly the extension of the suffix -iny-, 
secondly its addition to a present stem. ‘The gradual extension of 
the -izya- suffix can be observed in Sanskrit itself. Beside RV. earteyd- 
and kravksyd- AV. has vartinyd- and gamipyd- 

In the Inscriptions of Afoka these two tendencies are seen further 
developed. In all, future forms of twenty-one different verbal roots 
are found. 

Of these, cight are futures of the causative present stem (asin RV. 
Shah. Man likhapelami, apapedavnti, provadA(e}ioni, hapedati 
Gir, likkdpayisai, dopa A 























satha ; Pill. palibhasayisarn 





* Perhaps of TE. origin (<9): ef. Greck fatures in ~éa of roots ending in a sonant, 
0g. dlepis peo. The aime vowel appears in the desiderative suffix -»0- (beside mo.) 
fof roots coding in -r in Sanskrit, eg. mimireati<*m°mros- (xe Meillet, 
Introduction, p. 192). 

# On the other hand, if deyati was from the outset an anif root, arigyt may be the 

the 

















Four anif roots have -iyya-, namely Shah. anuvatisarnti, Gi, 2 
Gnucatisare, Kal. anuentisarnti, Dhan. Jaug. anuvativanti (RY. 
arteyiti, but AV. vartisyiti) ; Shah. wadhitati, Pill, vadhisati, Rup, 
Mys. oadhisiti (Sk. wartsyati and vardhigyati); Shah, anudasiéarnti 
Gir. anuédsisanti, Kal. Dhan, Jaug. anusdsisahti (Brih, éasigyati): 
Pill. abhywimnamisati (Brah. narhsyati, but Class, namigyati). 

OF these it may be remarked that the replacement of -sya- by 
~inya- avoids the ambiguity of vartsydti as future of both wirtate and 
indlate, and the differentiation from the present stem of natheyati 
and *éateyati (<*éas-syati). 

The identification of the root-form of the future with that of the 
Present stem is fully carried out in Dhau. Jaug. Pill. jdnisanti (Sk, 
‘rd pl. pres. jandnti, but fut. jfidsyati). 

‘The future of the passive is similarly formed by the addition of 
the suffix -iya- to the passive present stem: Shah. arabhisamti, 
Gir. Grabhisare (with -bbh- in each case from Sk. pres. drabhyate), 
Kal, aldbhiyisaité (perhaps » mistake for alabhiyisari, the reading 

Shah. anuvidhiyisarnti, Kal. anuvidhiyisarnté (Sk, 

ite) ; Pill. anupafipajisati® and saripatipajtsati (Sk. 

Pres. padyate); Dhau. Jaug. yujisoi® (with -jj- from Sk. pres 
‘Pass. yujyite). 
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ttestod also in Pa. yujjati, Pl. jujjas, 





Five verbs form the future with -eyi- instead of expected ~isya-. 

In Dhau. Jaug. hosati, Pill. hosavnti, hokashti, Cale, hosaft the root 
syllables of Sk. bhavi-syiti (cf. hesati above) have been remodelled 
on the present hott (<Ohdvati). In the Delhi-Topra Pillar Edict VII 
hosariti and hohariti stand side by side. ‘There is perhaps a slight 
difference of meaning. In 1, 23 chayopagani hosaviti pasumunisdnari 
it has a fuller verbal force: ‘in order that there may be shade for 
men and animals.’ In Il. 25, 26 in the three times repeated viyapata 
Johanti it is simply an auxilinry : ‘that they may be employed.” 

T have shown elsewhere (JRAS., 1927, pp. 282 ff.) that MI.-s- 
as a component of a suffix or termination might have, and in most 
dialects did have, a special development into -s- and -h-. Tt is possible 
that in all the futures we should read -s- (-é-), amd not -ss~ (-#- 
but we have no criterion of judgment, In one, however, hohaiiti 
this special development is certainly displayed, just where it might 
earliest be expected, namely in the simple auxiliary. 

Two other futures show the same development: beside Jaug. 
esatha (Sk. esyitha) Dhau, has ehatha. It may be noted that the 
same verb has a special early opening of -dh- in RV. 2nd sg.imperat, 
ihi beside, e.g, érudhi (Turner, JRAS., 1927, p. 228). 

‘The Pillar Ediots all have dahaviti, In the language of these the 
normal development of Sk, désydti would be dassati as in Pali; but, 
as will be shown below, @ was introduced for a from other forms of 
the verb and, the Eastem dialects not tolerating the group long 
vowel + two consonants, the consonant was shortened (as in Pa. 
dasati and dahati). The early development of -s-> -h- in this verb 
may be due to the fact that it forms a group with dinar (cf. 
the accentuation of Latin doné dedit, seo E. Fraenkel, Iktus und 
Akzent im lateinischen Sprechvers, p. 44). 

One other verb in Pali, namely kahati, shows the same develop- 
ment. The verb ‘to do’ is liable in other languages to special 
phonetic development, e.g. Nepali garnu < *karnit; Syrian Romani 
Kerér <*harér; OPers. kunauliy <*kynauti (see Meillet, Viewx Perse, 
p. 50); Sakan yindj ‘does’, yida- ‘done’ <kyia- (of. B. Leumann, 
Zur nordar. Spr. u. Lit., p. 192, who explains unexpected y- <k- as 
duo to the frequent use of this verb as an auxiliary, e.g. djtw yindj 
‘he sees"); Eng. does daz] <*di.z; and perhaps Sk. kurmdh < 
*kurumah (cf. kuro-dinti) with complete Toss of -u-. 

Tn some of the modern dialects of E. Hindi and Bihari, where 
the old future still survives, the change of the sulfix -isya- to -iha- or 


























has affected all verbs. It is of importance to general linguistic 
theory to note that this change in its first incidence affected certain 
verbs only. 

tis fitting to note here also other special phonetic changes affecting 
the future suffix. For Prakrit Pischel (Pk. Gr., p. 362 ff.) has noted 
the forms -issi- and -ihi- beside -issa- and -iha-. ‘The reality of these 
forms is attested not only in the modern languages (as, e.g., Lah, mars 
“he will die’, Bhojpuri pifi ‘he will drink’), but also in one Eastern 
form of Asoka, Rup. Mys. vadhisiti. The longer the word, the shorter 
is cach of its component sounds. It is therefore not surprising to 
find ewdldhissati > vadihis(s)ité (the more readily in that the a has 
an i both before and after it), while addiati remained unchanged. 
For the same reason -dmi, which remained in the present stem, became 
wh in the future. In Kal. IV 11 the reading eadhiyisati and in 
Dhau. XIV 2 the reading likhiyi- are fairly certain, But the verbs 
are active. They appear to have a special development of the suffixal 
clement in which -ayi-> -iyi-. Such a form may have given rise to 
the Prakrit futures in -ihi- (Pischel, Pk. Gr., p. 363), in which the 
Jong vowel would be explained by an earlier -iyihi- <-ayissan 

An All, Kans. 3, Siri. 5, Sir. 4, Bihler and Boyer read bhokhati 
for this Hultzsch reads bhakhati. Both Kaus. and Si 
almost illegible, but on Sir. the letter is quite clear, 
to me to be no trace whatsoever of the stroke denotin, 
is Dhakhati, This may possibly be read Sharhkhati < 8k, Dhaaayati 
‘will break’; but forms of this verb without the nasal have survived 
in most 14. languages (of the type Sindhi Dhajanu * to be broken? << 
bhajyate, Hindi bhagnd * to flee" < dhagné-), and we may be justified 
in reading bhakkhati <*bhakyyati, which was replaced in Sanskeit 
by bhankjyati with the nasal from the present, as in Ghankiog 
beside bhakted, abhaijt beside abkaji, by which confusion with the 
corresponding forms of bhdjati ‘ shares’ was avoided, 

Hultzsch (Insert. of A8., p. ex) derives Dhat. Jang. caghatha and 
Pill. caghati from éakgyati. Leaving the question of initial ot 
the form is rather that of Sk. saghnéti, and in form is not a future, 
but present. ‘The Pa, sagghasi (quoted by 




















1 are here 
There appears 
7; the word 




































Hultzsch) also has nothing ; 
to do with éaknéti, but is similarly derived from saghnéti, which ; 
farther survives in WPah. poguli hayni* to be able, Lab, sagan, : 

+ Perhaps due to contamination 


cats-. Woolner, Adoks Gloasary, ps 85, 


Cae (rernen  clit ‘to dasrs’, which probably ulimataly rable 


‘aby. (Turner, Nep. Diet, p. 173 8 10) 
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Si. aaghanu; Nep. saghduns ‘to help’ (see Nep. Dict., p. 879 a 20). 
Beside the desiderative of éak- in Sk, sihgati (surviving in Shina 
kohistani sigéi ‘teaches’, Bhadrawahi sikhnd, etc.), a desiderative 
of sagh- (or sah-) existed in sikgati (surviving in Shina ). The 
‘use of the present of the verb ‘to be able” for the future is paralleled 
in English: I oan go to-morrow =I shall be able to go to-morrote ; 
T will arrange matters so that you can watch. 

Shah. wrakgariti <*orakgyanti may represent an older form than 
Sk. urajigyati; oF, in face of vrajild-, it may be an analogical forma 
tion of the same typeas RV. kravisyiti (after navhsyéi) for kramigysiti. 

Lastly, for the future of the verb ‘to do” the Inscriptions of 
Agoka present three different forms 

Shak. Man, kaga- in kusarn, kasami (Man.), kusati, knpariti, 

Gir, heioa- in iisati, hisavi.* 

Kal, Dhow. Jaug, Laur, Delhi-Topra kacha- in kuchimi, kachati, 
kachatt (Topra), kachariti. 

Tn each cash the written single intervocalic consonant may represent 
‘an actual double consonant; and the three stems may in consequence 
be read as kagga-, kassa-, kaccha-. Also, as far as writing goes, the 
root vowel of Shah. Man. kaga- may be cither short or long; but 
in the absence of any evidence to the contrary I have assumed it to 
be short. 

In addition to the Agokan forms, we have RV. kurigyi- whenoe 
Pk. kurissa-; Pa. hussa-, hsa-, biha-; Pk. khan (M. JM. AMg.), 
Karissain and Ralidéadi,. ‘The forms with at or  (karatssama, karessamn, 
Kalehii, ote.) are modelled after the present karedi. 

‘As indicated above, -s~ and -h- of these forms represent earlier -85-. 
rests on eatlier karissat and Pa. kahati on earlier 

































Pa, kassati may represent earlier hassati or hissati, 

We are left then with five forms of this future in Indo-Aryat 
karigyiti, has(sati, his(s)ati, kitsati, ha(e)ehati, 

‘All other roots ending in -r haye in Sanskrit the suffix -isya- for 
the future, And this is the suffix presented by RV. harigyéti. The 
antiquity of this is further attested by the suffix *2o- in the 
desiderative cikirgati, Nevertheless the form *karsyati has been 

1 Gi, also has Kaan in one passage, vii fe sarah va Blsartt endows 
jamosti ‘The reading appears to be quite certain. There are three posible explana 
Ne Bither it = mitake of the engraver of a‘ Magadhiem” or it reprsente 
ceaaal shorter pronunciation of the repeated verb. That it is the older fossa: 
(EStarapats ee below) not yet wholly displaced by Ate, is unlikely. 























rightly assumed as tho origin of AS, kny(s)ati (Michelson, A. 
1909, p. 289) and Pa, kussaté (W. Geiger, Gram, Pali, § 153). 1 


possible that *kargyati is a new formation which replaced 
But more probably, since this verb alone of those roots in -r 
such a form, it is another instance of abnormal phonetic n 
associated with the verb ‘to do’, i. karigydti > *hargyati, 
*kurumah > kurmih, 
Except in the North-West (Shah. and Man.), gy was not p 
but became ss (*karayati > kassati). A future of the type kassall is, 
however, ambiguous, Not only has it the same form as the present 
Aassati <kéryati ‘draws, ploughs’, but it is not distinguished in 
uffix from many presents ending in -assati, ©.g. passati-< payati, 
haswati “laughs” <*hasyati or hirgati, nassati < wldyati, oto. 
Forms of the few, but frequently used, roots in - (ds, dhd-, athit-, 
pa, ma- and a few others) have profoundly affected the whole Indo- 
Aryan conjugation. The suffix of their causatives, -dpaya-, early 
replaced -aya-, and to-day in nearly all TA. languages provides the 
normal form of causative (Guj. -dv-vl, Hi, -d-nd, Mar. -dvi-né, oto. 3 
#0 J. Bloch, La Tangue marathe, p. 280). Their passives in yas 
provided a model, which everywhere took the place of -ya- (of which 
y, either being assimilated to a proceding consonant or being altogether 
Jost after a vowel, left-no clearly discernible sign of passive form); and 
where the passive survives in Mod.IA, it is formed with this wuffix 
“iyo- for all vorbal stems (Shina -it-, Si, 
OBg. ., Nep. -i-, ete,). 
In their futures -dsya- (dasyiti, ete.) became -dssa-, In the West 
‘and North-West the groups short vowel + two consonants and long 
re vowel + two consonants remained distinct, and so still remain in 
the North-West to-day : eg. in Sindhi ast> us, but dss di (Turnor, 
Proc. Second Or. Congr. Caleutta, . 198; Bull. $08,, v, p. 192). 
‘These futures therefore were not confused with the common presents 
in -assati. “At the same time there were fow presents ending in 
usa, auch as viyate > *edssati > Si, wisayu, oF causative passives 
such as ndfyote > *nissati, which doubtless tended to be replaced 
imple present nassati < ndéyati or by the passive of the new 
causative stem *ndsdviadi. A future in -dysali, then, in distinction 
to one in -assti, might retain its sonse of futurity comparatively 
unimpaired, 
Tt was this form -aesati which ws 
of the ambiguous kassati, 







































’as employed to replace -assati 
and a new kissati was created. Tn somewhat 
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the same way the separate survival of -ass- and ~des- in the language 
of the Gimnar Inscription served to distinguish wisa- ‘ year’ (i.e, wfasa- 
<virgd-) from a presumed *rassd- ‘rain’ (of, Kash. woé 
m, ‘shower’ <virga-, Si. vasa f, ‘rain’ <varsd-). 

In Pali and Prakrit the infinitive and the gerundive which normally 
have the same vooalization as the future) of the verb kar-were similarly 
affected by the verbs in -2; under the influence of ddtum, datavya-,eto., 
‘kattwi, attabba-, Pk, kattwin, kattavoa- were replaced hy Pa, 
turn, Iitabba-, Pk. hitdwih, hiidavwa-. 

In the North-West presents ending in -asgati (resting only on 
Sk. -arjati, e.g. kérgati, ghérgati, dhirgati, vwérgati) were rare. Tt is 
precisely in this area that *karsyati > kassati remains a future, 

If tho roots in ~@ provided a now future for kar- in the Girnar area, 
why not also in all those other areas in which rf > set Yet this 
was not 40: for we find here another form, kuccha-. 

We have seen that in the West and North-West the groups ass 
and ase remained distinct, Further East, however, both Pali and the 
literary Prakrits attest their confusion ; both appear as ass, which 
irrespective of its origin at a much later period became ds in Central 
Pahari, Nepali, Assamese, Bengali, Oriya, Bihari, Hindi, Gujarati, 
‘and Marathi, remaining ass only in that dialect, probably in the 
neighbourhood of Ambala, from which Hindi obtains such words as 
ay -, kayghd <kanthaka-. Here, thon, futures of the type 
danyiti became dassati and wero as indistinguishable from presents 
fas we have already seen kassati to have been in the Ginar area. 
For a time they were maintained as futures: Pa. dassati, ¢hassati, 
Jassati, passati. But eventually they were replaced in two ways: 
tithor -assati was replaced by -insati or -essati <-igyati or -ayinyati 
(Pa, pisvati will drink’, hessati‘ will leave ', or @ was reintroduced 
from verb forms in which it had been phonetically maintained (e.g. 
diturn, databba-, dapat, ete.), and the new syllable ~dss- shortened by 
the loss of one + (Pa. dasati, dahati). This phonetic process has a 
frequent parallel in the re-establishment of the prefix @ before a word 
beginning with two consonants, e.g. aja > aivhd, which was replaced 
by ad, with d- after ajandti, ete. 

In this area, then, it was to another type of future suffix that 
recourse was had to overcome the ambiguity of kassati, Sanskrit 
fatures ending in -t-sya-, -p-sya-, and over part of the area in question 
those ending in -k-sya-, would all become -ccha-: Pa. checchati < 
chetsyati, Bheechati <Dbhelsydti, vacchati <vatsyati, lacchati <lapeyati ; 
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daccharn < drakgyéti, vaccharn < vaksyati, bhoccharn < bhokgyati. Tt 
is to the influence of this future in -ccha- that Woolner (Agoka Text, 
p. xxv, footnote) rightly ascribes the formation of kacchati? This 
‘supposition is supported by the appearance in Prakrit of similar 
analogical forms, viz. socchavi* will hear ”, which is much more probably 

a replacement of sossarh < érosy@mi than a development of *érokaydimi_ 
future of érug- (Pischel, Pk, Gr., § 531). So much indeed was -ccha- 
felt to denote futurity that the present stem gacchati becomes a future 
in Pk. AMg. gaceharh (‘1 will go’); Pischel’s hypothesis (ib., § 523) 
of an early *gakyyiimi is unlike 

On the other hand in those areas in which futures in -R-sya- became 
-Akha-, there was a tendency, for the forms, if they remained, to lose 
their future meaning and to become presents, Pa, dakkhati (<Sk. 
draksyéti) is still a future, but already in Pali it is being used as a 
present to fill the awkward gap in the paradigm of this root (for 
Sanskrit has not a present stem, but uses another root altogether), 
and contaminated with pekthati (< prékyate) provides most Mod.IA. 
Tnngunges with the verb ‘to sec’: Hi, deklnd, ete. (see J. Bloch, 
Festschrift fiir Wackernagel, p. 143). There are others. Sk, yojati or 
yojiyati survives in Shina ywwii ‘wins’; Pj, jond ‘to yoke’, 
Lah. jovan ; Mar, jovyé ‘to swarm thickly”; Sgh. yodanu ‘to 
unite’. It is the future yoksyiti > MI. *yokkhati which provides 
Mod.IA with «verb ‘to consider, weigh in the mind, weigh’: 
Ku. jokhno, Ass, zolhiba, Bg. jokhd, jOki, Or. jokhiba (also “to unite), 
Hi. jokhnd, Pj, jokhnd, Si. jobhanu, Guj. jokhow, Mar. joking (loanword 
with A, not s). The etymology is confirmed by WHi. jond ‘to 
weigh’, 

Sk. druh-, droh- would not be distinguished over most of the 
‘Mod.IA. area from Sk, duh-, doh- (Hi, dobna, ete, “to milk’), Thus ~ 
while Sk. droha- or drégha- survives in Si. drobu m. ‘injury’, WPj. 
dharoh m. (beside Si, doho m, ‘ milker it is perhaps 
the future stem dhroksyati which has furnished Ku. dhoko ‘deceit *, 
Nep. Bg. Or, dioka, Hi, dhol(i)a m., Pj. dhokkhd m.; Gu). dhoko m, 
‘fear’, Mar. dhoki m. 

3 Ta the Glomary (p. 77), however, be roggeats a form *barlayat, foe which there 
‘ppears to be no jutifcation. Johatsson's ey 
ita dt ans 4 
to recommend it. Moreover, the AMg. passive. jal’ with 


‘made, is not from *taryati, but either from Hijjat aleoted by the 
Tarai, or frome tho pamive causative barge tes © 
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Already in AV. nay, tho expected future of aly, bas Doon 
replaced by nagigyati although it crops up again in naikgyati of — 
‘MBh. (perhaps contaminated with nas-* to reach ’ or with Inter futures 
of the type Bhaikgyati discussed above). But *nakzyati survives 
as a present stem in Guj. nakhva ‘ to throw away ’ (OGuj. ndikhana- 
ara * one who throws away’), Kash. ndckarun * to rain’ 





1 In both the OGuj. (which T owe to Mr. T- N. Dave) and the Kash, forma 
_nacalization ia probably secondarily derived frou the initial nasal. " 








The Head-offering to the Goddess in Pallaya 
Sculpture 
By J. Px. Voorn 
(PLATES V-VII) 


THE remarkable group of five rock-cut temples at Mimallaporam 

or Mavalivaram, to the south of Madras, has often been 
described. Popular imagination has associated these wonderful 
shrines with the Pandavas ; thus it has happened that the one which 
is amallest in size has hecome known as the rath of Draupadi. Evidently 
this temple was in reality dedicated to some form of the goddess 
Durgi, whose effigy, standing on the severed head of the Buffalo- 
demon, is found carved upon the outer wall, whereas her vehicle in 
the form of a well-conceived but unfinished lion-statue may be seen 
at no great distance, 

‘The back wall of the cella shows a relief, the centre of which is 
occupied by a four-armed goddess holding a cakra and a éaikha ; her 
second right hand is raised in the attitude of protection, whilst the 
second left hand is placed on the hip (Plate 1). ‘The well-known French 
archwologist, M. Jouveau-Dubreuil, maintains that this figure 
represents the terrible goddess Cimunda “ qui est représentée partout : 
dans le sanctuaire ot sur les fagades, notamment sur Ia fagade de I'Est 
out Kir so tient debout sur la tate de buffle "2 

T do not, however, wish to discuss the identity of this divinity. 
The object of the present paper is not the goddess worshipped in the 
so-called rath of Draupadi, but one of her attendants. At her feet are 
two kneeling figures, both apparently male personages. ‘The one to 
the proper right of the central figure is shown in a very striking attitude, 
With his left hand he grasps his tuft of hair, which apparently he is 
in the act of cutting with a sword held in his right hand. This, at least, 
was the explanation which occurred to mo as the most probable 
after a happy visit to the Seven Pagodas ” about Christmas of the 
year 1910. In my Iconographical Notes on the Seven Pagoilas,* I 
proposed this interpretation, while referring to the well-known practice 
of the hair-offering found among various nations. 

Mr. A. H. Longhurst, of the Archwological Survey, who in recent 
years has published a very full and accurate description of Pallava 








+ G. Joureau-Dubeouil, Archdologie du Sud de P'Inde, vol. li p, 
* ASTAR. 1010-11, p- 58, pl. xxviiie. 
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Architecture, has adopted my suggestion, “ The kneeling worsh 

on Durgi’s proper right,” Mr. Longhurst says, “is portray ew 

off his long tresses with his sword as an offering to the goddess, 
custom still in vogue in Southern India and performed by both men 
and women. It is a rather striking figure and occurs again in a panel 
representing the samo goddess in the so-called Variha-Mandapa,"* 

‘Tho panel in the Variha-Mandapa* (one of the cave-temples of 
Mimallapuram), to which Mr, Longhurst refers, shows a group of 
figures, of which the four-armed goddess occupies the centre (Plate TI). 
AAs in the case of the so-called Draupadi, she is attended by four flying 
Gavas, whereas in the two upper corners a lion and a gazelle are partly 
visible, Of the two male figures kneoling wt the fect of the goddess, 
the one on her right-hand side is turned with his back to the spectator, 
With his left hand he holds his long hair and with his right his sword. 
Here again the representation might suggest that the personage in 
question is about to cut off his hair, although it will be noticed that 
the sword is held at a level considerably lower than the tuft of 

The lower cave of Trichinopoly affords a third example of the 
same motif (Plate TI), but here wo find it impossible to maintain the 
explanation first suggested. The personage who is shown kneeling at 
the feet of the four-armed goddess, while seizing his hair-tuft exactly 
4s in the two instances already quoted, clearly applies the sword held 
{in his right hand not to his hnir, but to his neck. ‘The question may, 
therefore, legitimately bo asked : is not it a head-offering instead of 
4 hait-offering that the unknown sculptor intended to represent ? 

The question here formulated may, I believe, be answered in the 
afimative.if wo adduce a fourth example of this curious subject 
Tt occurs on a Siva temple at Pullamangai, near the village of 
Paéupati-koyil, which is situated at a distance of 10 miles to the south 
of Tanjore.® ‘The back wall of the central shrine is decorated with 
Very graceful figuro of the cight-armed Durgi standing on a severed 
butfalo-head with magnificent horns. The goddess i placed in a niche 
‘surmounted by an elaborately carved makara-torana, ‘The two spaces 
intervening between this niche and the two outer pilasters supporting 
the stone caves show two groups of figures which evidently are intended 
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for attendants of the dreaded goddess. First of all we notice the same 
two animals, the lion and the deer, which oocupy the upper comers 
of the panel in the Variha-Mandapa at Mimallapuram. ‘The latter 
animal, which has forked horns, is preceded by a gana, Under each of 
the two animals there is a male person kneoling. The one to the right 
of Durgi is shown in the same position as the corresponding figures 
discussed above, but in the present case there ean be no doubt that he 
is represented in the action of cutting off his own head as an offering 
to the goddess. In the same way the kneeling person on the left hand 
sido of tho goddess appears to be cutting a piece of flesh from his thigh, 

‘The Siva temple of Pullamangai bears several Tamil inscriptions 
recoriing various donations to the temple and dated in the reign of 
Parakesarivarman and other rulers of the Cola dynasty. ‘The sculptural 
decoration lacks the dignified simplicity and strength of Pallava art, 
ut excels by a richness and gracefulness which is free from the 
oxaggerations of later Dravidian architecture. It is ovident that the 
‘group of the goddess Durga and her attendants is « later form of what 
wwe have seen on the earlicr monuments of the Pallavas, We may, 
therefore, safely conclude that in each of the examples which wo have 
been able to quote the person kneeling to the right-hand wido of the 
goddess is shown in the act of offering his own head as an offering, 
Tnall probability the devotee of the goddess represented in this manner 
was one of the founders of the templo in question and thus gave 
expression to his supreme devotion to the deity and to his readiness 
to bring her even the greatest sacrifice—thot of his own head, 

We do not wish hero to discuss the question whethor it would be 
physically possible to decapitate oneself in the fashion portrayed 
in the sculptures, It would be an act at any rate requiring not only & 
high degree of self-determination but also an unusual dexterity. This 
much is certain, that in ancient India this mode of self-sacrifice was 
‘considered to lie within the range of possibility. ‘This we may infor 
from the occurrence of the same motif in Sanskrit literature, I may 
be allowed to quote a few instances from Somadeva’s Kathdsaritsigara.* 

First of all we have the well known story of the hero Viravara, 
which is found in two slightly difforent versions in that great collection 
of stories, In the second version it is the fourth tale of the Vetila, 
Tt forms, therefore, also part of other redactions of that highly popular 









+ Annual Report on Bpioraphy for the year 1021-22, Madens, 1023, pp. 48 f. 
2 Katha ly 80-108, and Ixevill, 9-102 (= Vala iv). Cf. Ponaer, Osean of 
Story, vol. iv, pp- 178-81, and vi, pe 19 
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collection Vetdlapaicaviméati, Moreover, the same pathetic s 
is also included in the Hitopadesa.? - 
‘The story, according to the second version of the 
(Vetdla, iv), may be summarized as follows. In order to 
life of his master, king Sidraka, the hero Viravara, who here is called 
4 Brihman, offers the head of his son Sattvavara to the goddess 
Candi. His daughter thereupon dies from grief, and his wife resolves 
to throw herself on the funeral pyre on which the bodies of her two 
children have been laid. ‘Then Viravara resolves to gratify Ambikii by 
sacrificing himself. After a hymn of praise addressed to the goddess 
Kall Mahisisuramérigi, he cuts off his own head with a stroke of the 
sword. King Sadraka, touched by so great devotion, is about to follow 
example of his faithful servant, but a voice from heaven prevent 

him from doing so. Finally all are brought back to life, 

‘The other version of the Kathisaritxdgara presents certain points of 
difference. Here, too, the hero of the story is a Brahman called 
Viravara But the king, his master, is Vikramatuiiga residing at 
Vikramapura. When Viravara, after uttering a hymn of praise to the 
goddess Capdiki-devi is ready to sever his head from his body, 
heavenly voice (bhiraf...adarird) commands him not to act rashly, 
and offers him a boon. ‘Thereupon Viravara begs from her the life of 
king Vikramatutga as well as the lives of his wife and children, 

‘The version of the Hitopadesa agrees with that of tho Vella story be 
of the Kathisaritaigara. That the prose version calls Viravara 4 
Rijaputra seems natural and more original. The king is Shdeaka, A 
‘The weeping woman who warns the hero of the fate threatening. the 
king is not the Earth-goddess, but the Laksmi of king Sodraka, Bs 
After offering the head of his son to the goddess, who her is called ; 
Bhagavati Sarvamadgali, the Rajpat Viravara cuta off his own head 
and his wife does the same, Then the king, who has witnemed the 
scene, seizes his sword to cut off his own head, but the goddess 
in person and holds him back. Allare revived. Sts APPS 

‘The sixth Veta tale of the Kathdsaritsigara affords 
curious example of the head-offeing to the goddesat Doe 


the story is # washerman, named Dhavala, who, after having taken 


it Sobhavati, and in his 
head, which first he has 
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fastened to the chain of the bell, evidently to make the procedure 
somewhat easier. His brother-in-law who together with the newly 
married bride is waiting outside, at last goes inside the temple, and 
seeing what has happened, he follows the example of so noble a 
sacrifice, When the bride becomes aware of the suicide of both her 
spouse and her brother, she is seized by despair and wishes to hang 
herself from an agoha-tree. She is prevented from this self-chosen 
death by a heavenly voice which offers her a boon. It goes without 
saying that she asks the life of her husband and brother, but being 
told to replace the two heads on the trunks of those two beloved 
persons, in her confusion she interchanges the heads, The story ends 
with the query : who of the two men is now to be her husband ¢ 

‘The examples quoted will suffice to show that the sacrifice of one’s 
own head was a well-known motif. The deity to whom this supreme 
sacrifice is made is always a goddess, This is a point of great interest, 
Decause the same is the ease with the sculptural representations 
which we have been able to adduce above. That the offering of one’s 
own head is known to have been actually practised in India appears 
from an interesting paper by Mr. Hira Lal, who speaks of certain 
sects “who used to cut off their heads and tongues in a mandapa 
especially erected for the purpose with a religious fervour worthy of 
a better cause.”* 





+ Rai Bahadur Hira Lal, “The Golaki Matha," JBORS., vol. xiti (1927), p. 4, 














On the Etymology and Interpretation of Certain 
Words and Phrases in the Asoka Edicts 


By M. pe Z, Wioxnemasrsou 


TS tte couse of my tatrial work on the Palwography and 
Epigraphy of India and Ceylon, I have had to read the Agoka 
inscriptions with some of my pupils. As a result, I have come across 
the following words and phrases which to my mind seem to demand 
fan interpretation other than that already supplied by scholars 
interested in the subject. 


(1) Rock Edict III. Girnar. 
etuto ca vyarnjanato ca. 

‘This sentence, which occurs with dialectic differences in other 
‘versions of the third rock edict, has already been disonssed by previous 
writers, I would, nevertheless, translate it thus:—“The Council 
(of Mahamitras) shall also give orders to the yuktas (in respect of 
these rules) in detail [i.e. item by item] regard being had to (their) 
raison Tétre and to the letter (of the law).” 

Here genandyan (loc. of ganand) is used adverbially to mean 
“numerically” or “item by item", just as in Sinhalese ganan- 
asayen (Skt. ganand-visayena) is used with the same idea to emphasize 
the details ofa statement, The expression hetuto ea atthalo ca vyaiijanato 
on is used in Pali to mean “according to the raison d'étre, the spirit, 
‘and the letter (of the law)". ‘This seems to me to give a better sense 
than the translation “to register (these rules) both with (the addition 
of) reasons and according to the letter”. 

(2) Rock Edict IV. Girnir. Ta aja devinain- priyasa Priyadasino 
rio dharima-caranena (Dhe)ri-ghoso aho dharinma-ghoso vimdna- 
dasand ca hasti-dalsa)yd ca agi-kA[ayndhini ca [a}idni ca 
divydni rizpani dasayitpa janavh, 

This gives a true picture of a Hindu religious procession, exhibiting 
divine emblems such as the vimdnas of the planetary gods, the thrones 
or wihanas of gods (here hasti stands for Airdvat of Indra), pots 
containing burning matter (incense) in honour of Agni, images of 
Visnu, Siva, and other gods of the Hindu pantheon, All these are 





Parisi pi yute dhapayisati ganandyaris 
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carried even at the present day to the accompani 
beatings. This is exactly what is meant here. I 
take dasayitpa as an adjunct of bheri-ghoso, especially. 
are absolutely non-Buddhistic and would translate 

* But now, in consequence of the practice of moral 
of King Devinimpriya Priyadarén, the sound of drums 
by) exhibiting to the people the representations of 
(of the planetary gods) and of elephants (as the seat of In 
of fire (in honour of Agni) and other divine figures 
pantheon, all this) has become the sound of morality.” 

Agoka wanted perhaps to say that all these 
processions have now turned into processions or pew 
proclaiming his moral code and holding discourses th 
probably the sort of harmless and meritorious samdjiix 
Rock Edict I, 6. In the Neville collection of the 
Library there is « large and valuable collection of Pali 
‘Manuscripts containing sermons delivered at such 
(3) Rock Edict VL, Gimir. save bile buna 

nahi gabhagiramhi vacamhi ea vinitamhi oa wyinenu € 
pativedaka sit athe me (ja]nasa pativedetha iti, 
‘To understand the real meaning of this passage, it w 
opinion, be necessary to try and get an idea of Aéoka's p 
he had his sixth edict issued. ‘He had just completed the | 
Kalifiga which he annexed to his empire, So he was 
satisfied with the vast territories he was then in possession, 
might be presumed that he thought the next best thing he. 


was to follow the advice given in Hitopadesa, namely “one 
preserve what one has acquired ", 


that he determined to be an adherent to the principles of in 
‘mettd, karwnd, mudita, as well as déina—all of which covered more 
Jess common ground, not only with Buddhism, to which he’ 
especially inclined, but also with the doctrines of other cont 
schools of thought. From his many records we see that he 


* Pomibly the genitive here has the signification instituted by". 
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upon his convictions, not only to gain merit with a view to have a 
happy after-life, but also because the exercise of these principles would 
{go a great way to make himself popular and give satisfaction to his 
subjects. 

So he declared, like many an Indian and Coylon king in later 
times, that in the past kings had not attended to public business at 
all times, but in the future he would be accossible to every one of 
his subjects, 

In stating this he practically ignored his grandfather's declaration 
to theaamo effect, Thus wesee that during Aéoka's time kings attended 
to public affairs only at special times, and this is confirmed by the 
time-table given by Kautilya in his Arthasistra in respect of duties 
of kings. On certain occasions when the king is in certain places no 
‘one is allowed to disturb his privacy, and this is mostly in connection 
with his domestic matters, or, rather, with his private life in his various 
palaces, Emperor Agoka had many palaces with harems, parks, and 
other adjuncts which go to complete the establishments of great 
Indian potentates, 

Hence in the interpretation of the technical words used by Afoka 
1s places of seclusion in his sixth ediet, wo should bear in mind that 
they were all situated within the grounds of his various palaces. 
‘The places in question as shown in the foregoing passage ARO == 
(a) orodhanarn, (b) gubhdgararh, (c) vacark, (i) vinta, nnd finally 
(©) uyinatn. 

‘All scholars agree as to the meaning of (a) and (2), the Intter was 
probably a suite of rooms in close proximity to the former, But 
‘as regards vwea and vinita opinions differ, 

Some time ago my attention was drawn to the word vaca or vaca 
used in the sixth edict as an unsatisfactory explanation in connecting it 
with Skt. oraja “ cow-pen " for Skt. -a seldom becomes Pkt. -ca.t In 
this my colleague agrees with Michelson who also pointed out this 
phonetic difficulty. The late lamented Dr, Hultzsch equated 
eraca ot wea with Skt, vraja, no doubt on the authority of 
Hemacandra and of the Shihbazgarhi record where the form vraoanti 
is used for erajanti, ‘The Prakrit lexicon, Abhidhinaréjendra, also 
izives eraja as one of the three meanings of vaca, the other two meanings 
being nyta and mada; but in spite of all these suggested etymologies, 
tea of vraca can also, phonetically speaking, be a derivative of Skt. 











+ Bxvopt in M, and §. Seo Pischel's Prakrit Grammar, $ 202, 


vratya or watyat (of. Skt. satya, P. sacoa, Skt 
Kaccayana). ‘The neuter vrdtyam may be taken 
certain religious rites are performed, most 
‘Vritya® cult, It is possible that in the time of 
‘was most likely an indigenons one was observed 


be should be rendered by “‘in the chapel (or te 
present day ruling princes in Indin have their 0 
worship attached to their respective establish 
of ta or eva gives emphasis to the secrecy of vrdtya 
Vinita. ‘The etymology is quite clear, though t 
somewhat obscure. But if we take into rm 
ment of the technical words, we notice that 
‘acamihi and the final wydnesw as if it was a place 
linking the latter two. We may, therefore, not be far 
it to mean a path leading to the various parks—a 
structed and decorated path along which the king 
with his queens and their attendants goes to amuse 
parks of which there were many kinds, Naturally no 
prince would like to be disturbed with public business 
I would, therefore, translate the above passage thus : 
are posted everywhere (with instructions) to report to 
of the people at all times whether I be eating (or be) in 
(oz) in the inner apartments (or) even in the temple (or) on 
pathway (or finally) in the parks.” 


se, Frotowor, Wineste's itewting contbation to Die Ze 
Bedihiemus on the Vrityas, where ho han summarized the views 
‘on the subject. = b 





The Rgveda and the Panjab 
By A. C. Woouxen 


PEAKING of the materials furnished by the Rgveds, Dr. A. B. 

Keith has rightly said that “conclusions can be drawn only 
with much caution. It is easy to frame and support by plausible 
evidence varions hypotheses, to which the only effective objection 
is that other hypotheses are equally legitimate, and that facts are 
too imperfect to allow of conclusions being drawn”. (The Cambridge 
History of India, vol. i, p. 78, 1922.) 

‘That position seems to be sound, but in the same paragraph the 
writer commits himself to an evident acceptance of the view that 
“the bulleat least ” of the hymns of the Rgveda were composed “ south 
of the modern Ambala". 

‘The revelations of Harappa and Mohen-jo-diro and the possibility 
of finding archeological strata contemporary with the beginning of 
the Vedic age in the Panjab lend a new interest to evidence of the 
‘Veda and it is reasonable to challenge the bases of any prevailing 
belief with regard to the location of the main settlements of the Vedic 
‘Aryans. The belief that the principal settlements of the Aryans 
were in the country of the Sarasvati south of Ambala is based in 
the first instance on certain ideas about the Panjab, i.e. that there 
‘are no mountains visible except “in the north-west comer at Rawal- 
pindi””t or “south of the modern Ambala”, that the Panjab has 
little share in the phenomena of thunder and lightning, and that the 
seasonal phenomena of the country of the Five Rivers are 20 regular 
‘and the phenomena of dawn so glorious that we may seek there the 
origin of hymns to Dawn and of the concept of the laws of Varuna. 

"To this is to be added the evidence of one or two hymns as adduced 
by Pischel and Goldner (Vedische Studien, vol. ii, p. 2183 vol. iti 
p. 152). 

Now, anyone who has been familiar with the Panjab for a number 
of years and hus travelled all over it at different times of the year, 
must admit that the ideas about it that have just been quoted are not 
accurate, ‘The mountains are visible all the way from Rawalpindi 
to Ambala, if you are near enough and the air is clear. Though the 
average rainfall is small, storms are often violent and rain irregular. 


1A. A. Macdonall, Sanskrit Literature, p. 145, 1900, 








While it is true that sunrise is generally 

of the Panjab than in the east and north, 
‘wonderful dawns can be seen south of 

ean be traced to Professor Hopkins, who 
weather and described the Panjab in 1888. 

half, p. 19 ff.). He was very disappointed in th 
4 spritely article which is very far from being ac 
quoted by others who have not visited the P 
‘suppose, studied a large scale map. 

Professor Hopkins wrote: “And from the | 
what a view of unbounded flatness,” “Phe st 
west} and what does he see? A veritable desert, 
tiver’s bank ; a level land, from which no 1 
and not till he reaches the very north-western 
does he see mountains, at « distance,” 

As a matter of fact the mountains are quite 
ay (without cloud or haze) from Jalandhar, Am 
‘and dominate the landscape at Hoshiarpur, Gun 
For 100 miles slong the road from Gujrat to 
‘mountains are obvious, and at Jhelum one runs into hi 
east end of the Salt Range, 

Along the line of the foothills of the Himalayas # 
of country say 50 miles wide, well in view of the 
fertile, with a rainfall distinctly greater than in the west: 
This is where population is densest, and contains hist 
Talanihar and Sialkot. If by way of hypothesis the 1 
strip be doubled, adding a strip of drier land ® but still all 

* Ho meant north-west, 

* They are practically invisible at Lahore, though the gleam of di 


‘mountains ean be seen about dawn from a tower om aay 
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to the mountains for a knowledge of them and for the use of stone, 
we have.a range of country about the size of Portugal, which apparently 
would account for the geographical data of the Rgveda as well as the 
district south of Ambala. That is no proof that the Aryan settlers 
occupied this area, but if we are to suppose they neglected the greater 
part of it, we may ask what the reason could have been. 

Regularity of seasonal phenomena is not characteristic of the 
Panjab, We have no regular rains in the monsoon season, though 
‘we generally have one or two violent storms with heavy rain and often 
floods during that period. ‘That is why the University of the Panjab 
works through the heat of May and June and has no rains’ term July 
to September like the Universities of the United Provinces, A study of 
Panjab finance would show how sorely we are tried by the irregularity 
‘of seasonal phenomena ; by absence of rain at the right time, by heavy 
rain at the wrong time, by hail, and by floods. A powerful but 
incalculable Storm God neeils more propitiation in the Panjab than 
the deity which brings the warm, beneficent rain to the rest of India, 
In the Panjab wo are more at the merey of “ depressions from Persia "” 
during the winter and spring, and also of the sudden spates in the 
spring. Even to-day, when so much water is drawn out of the rivers 
by the huge canal system, there are sudden rises which often do 
enormous damage. Somewhere about the beginning of April the 
boat-bridges across seotions of the Indus are broken and instead of 
driving 10 or 12 miles across the silt with an occasional boat-bridge 
oyer a channel, one has to cross in a steamer to get to Dera Ismail 
Khan or Dera Ghazi Khan, It takes some hours’ fighting against 
the current, This is the Indus of which the American pilgrim wrote : 
“So he goes on till he arrives at the Indus—the mighty Indus and 
sadly wades across it!” 

‘The phenomena of dawn being more subjective are not so definitely 
recorded, ‘The present writer has seen some thousands of dawns 
in the Panjab, but they vary so with the weather that it is difficult 
to make any sharp distinction between the Panjab anid the north 











1 The Vedic Aryans 
“wall with mouth of 
perhaps’ circle of stone 
‘anil 40 on, 

A hiundrod fortresses of stone (iv, 30, 20) miggest hill country, so do the "stony 
Dacticrs” of x, 67, 3. In the wost and centre of the Panjab there are no rocks and 
no stones. ‘To throw something at a dog one must find a piece of brick or potahord 
‘or be content with a lamp of earth. 

¥Oln Wie PART 1. 36 






sgular use of stone. So in ii, 3, 4, démteyim aration 
cf. x, 101, 7, aimacakra “'stone-wheel rather 
101, 10,aimanmayiNib | eiibhie axes made of stone * 









or north-west than the region of the 
Pischel (Vodische Studien, vol. 
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Panjab he seems to ignore all but the south-east corner. We might 
admit that the Bharatas settled on the Sarasvati, Their dominance 
of what came to be called Madhyadesa might help to explain the 
survival of the Bharata name. But that does not compel us to locate 
all the Vedic tribes and all their poets on the same river. ‘To say 
with Pischel some at least of the Vedic poets were well acquainted 
with Kurukgetra is one thing, but to say the bull of the Vedic hymns 
were composed in that region is quite another. 

‘As a matter of fact the bulk of the hymns afford no geographical 
indications whatever. ‘The indications of many others are ambiguous. 
There are, however, some points which seem to indieate that the posts 
‘were not confined to the district south of Ambala, but familiar with 
a wider area, 

‘There are two references to hail, one where the Maruts are described 
as violent, shaking mountains, roaring and covered with hail (hvaduni- 
vita, v, 54, 3), the other in a description of a fight between Indra and 
the Serpent, with thunder and lightning, mist and hail (i, 32, 13). 

Hail is more frequent in the north Panjab and more destructive, 
but it occurs in the south also as well as in the hills. So these passages 
cannot help us much, A phrase that does seem to indicate real wintry 
conditions is that of x, 68, 10, himéeu parnd musitd windni like woods 
robbed of their leaves by the cold": Indian trees further south 
may shed dead leaves in the late winter or early spring, but they are 
never bare, ‘Trees that are bare in winter suggest the hills or the 
north Panjab. 

‘The knowledge shown of rivers in the north and on the west of the 
Indus would be surprising if the bulk of the hymns were composed. 
in Kurukgetra! Whatever be the exact meaning of Indra’s attack: 
on Usas and his smashing of her wagon, the statement that her broken 
car lay in the Beas would seem to indicate a poet to the west of that 
river (iv, 80, i), Again the rivers are sometime described as roaring. 
‘That is true rather of their upper courses before they reach the level 
plains, Not only the Sarasvati roars (vi, 61, 8) * and bursts the ridges 
of the hills (vi, 61, 2), but also the Indus, which goes roaring like a bull, 

+ Geiger indeed (lo. ct) allows the Vedio poots a knowledge of the Pan 
‘but thinks tho Bharatas invaded it in n series of Wiedjoyas. But they would not 
raid an empty desert Who thon wore the setters in dstrcte worth riding? If 
they were nok Aryans, wore they non-Aryan tribes strong enough to old their own 
fagalust the Aryans ‘That ould be very interesting if there was any evidence to 
Support it. Geiger offered none beyond the fact that two barata poots belonged 


to tho Saraavatl country. 
* Zimmer took this to be the Indus. 
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(x, 75, 3). Inii, 25,5 all the rivers are 
In iv, 26, 2 Indra says, “T guided forth 
(wieaiand). 
In a number of passages describing 
he burst the mountains to bring out the 
unnecessary to resort to the later 
clouds, A phrase like i, 32, 1—prit 
has much foree if taken in its natural meaning 
he slew the serpent “lying on the mountain 
out towards the sea like lowing kine, Sim 
dpmhitdny airat “he burst apart the fastn 
conveys an idea quite different to that of @ 
beginning of the monsoon. When Indra cut 
for the rivers (as for the Beas and Sule}, ii, 
stand the shallow shifting courses in the middle: 
floods, when these channels are hidden, or the 
out of the mountains? In x, 75, 2 Varuna @ 
Indus, which goes Ohtimya ddhipravil—sduu 
ridges of the earth”. Such passages suggest 
Wore aware that the great rivers cut their way out: 
‘That phenomenon is more striking than the origin 
rivers, and the withholding of the waters during 
mysterious than the drying up of local streams 
Such indications may be far from conclusive, 
bo remembered that the Vedie Aryans were a 
People who subsequently imposed their Iangunge o 
‘They possessed horses, asses, and camels, and used o 
So the hypothesis that they knew the whole Panjal 
tre, tt Parts of seoms quite posible as others 
then be no need to suppose the bulk of the Vedic hymns 
in Ambala distriot F 


sat has boen assumed above that tho Panjab climate was 
[.20m, OF same forty years ago before the great extension ofr 
{ity bem periods of progressive desiccation, "The Har on wane 
ray ati the Chenab, now irigated and colonied, doos nob ween tot 
TIah Ten waste suit was recently, ‘Ths area eontaloa ulaige i 
mounds strewn with pottery which 

(Deva Singh, Colonisition im the 

Government “Record Office. Public 

""Tndas Valloy" sites ike Harappa, 

‘that the Vedic Panjab had more 

‘tention expressed in thin article 
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Les Formes turques et mongoles dans la nomenclature 
zoologique du Nuzhatu-I-kulab 
Par Paci Prtisor 


(Lieut.-Colonel J. Srerumssox, The Zoolegical Seation of the 
Nuzhatul-Quitb of Hamdullah al-Mustaufi alQasvini, edited, 
translated and annotated, London, 1928, in-8°, xix 4.100} 127 
pages; = “Oriental Translation Fund,” x.s., vol. xxx.) 
(DS st depuis longtemps que Hamdullsh al Mustafa Kazwin, 
dans la partie Whistoire naturelle de son Nuzhatw-I-kulab de 
1339, avait donné les noms de beaucoup d’animaux, et parfois de 
minéraux et de plantes, en ture et en mongol, mais le texte n’était 
accessible qu’en manuserit ou dans une médiocre édition lithogeaphique 
de Bombay parue en 1803-42 On doit dono savoir gré au 
Colonel Stephenson qui nous donne aujourd hui le texte persan de Ia 
section zoologique, avec une traduction annotée; cette édition a 
46 établie, outre ’édition de Bombay, sur six manuserits de Londres, 
de Paris et de Vienne. Le meilleur des manuscrits est, parait-il, celui 
de Paris (Bibl. Nat., Ano. fonds persan 139) ; aprés examen, Jestime 
ailleurs que ce n'est pas beaucoup dire. 

















lapmas que BG. Browne (A History of Perriam Literature sender 
p99) parle de 'édition donnée par M. G. Le Strange en 1915 dans 
la" E, J. W. Gith Memorial” Series comme si elle renfermait Vcrurrs entiére; cette 
‘dition n'en Contiest que la section geographiqee. Je n'ai pax eu accis a edition de 
Bombay. 

Yok. WE. rant 3. a 








les résultats obtenus par l'éditeur ne sont 
adopté plus ou moins arbitrairement telle 


textes, a négligé de consulter un 
enfin a ignoré deux articles qui Tui auraient 
Tun di i M..N, N. Poppe et: 
ot tures de Kazwint,! l'autre oft j'ai Gtudié 
Celebi? Mais M. Poppe ne disposait que d 
seul texte de Kazwini par Barthold, d’autre part 
Celebi est moins riche que celle de Kazwini. 
reprendre ici toute cette nomenclature, spr avoir 
‘noms tures et mongols sur le ms. de la Bibliothé 
ct on m'arrétant surtout A ce qu'il reste A p 
antérieurs3 
1° (pp. 2-8)—"Chameau"; t, o93 
“tamkun" (St.). Lire mo, tamdgin, Of. Pos, 198 
rendu Po., 677 (je maintions la remarque qui 
te (cette phrase manque dans P) quien ture 6 
ar”” (St.) et la femelle GK)" inkan 
‘mots ne sont pas dans Po, 
le premier mot is (=| 
est tu, 



















2 (pp. 3-4), 


3) “la'aea” (St). Ch Po, 196 et 207; Pe,, 
ne fait pas difficulté, 11 est surprenant que M, St., d'acy 
ait Ia forme mo, correcte Iausa, sans indication de varian 


le ms. utilisé par Po, écrivait lauda, dont Ia legon semble 
par Evliyé-Celebi, P 





' deo Kaitak da Daghestan," dane J 
nL eS een «dont Pope daa ap. Ra Pl 
(os, 5 
: i, sou chaque numéro, le page de le tsdootlon 


ique 
Peace Tat st Moture et ss trasucription salvios ts GEST EE 
artiste de M. Roppe; Pe. disigne le mien; 4. = tueey motes 


‘Los mas. suraient-i subi I contamination de arabe 
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3° (ps 8) Boout” 5 te > “aagar (2), mo. Sy * oka” 
(8t.). Of. Po., 196 ct 207; Pe., 288. I faut lire t, sigir =A siyiry, 
et mo, hiikatr (> mo. écrit class. ikir), 

4 (p, 5)—“ Bulle”; mo. 3 6" (St.). Le mot n'est pas 
duns Evliyi-Celebf, Dans Po., p. 197 et 206, il est indiqué (par erreur 
de sa source ?) comme mo, selon Kazwini, mais est écrit ui (=3)) 
et correctement identifié A t. ul (< ud), Toutefois uf signifie “ baruf ” 
et non “bufile” ; le nom ture du buille est: sw-siyir, “ boeuf d'eau,” 
dans Coder Coman,, p» 129; le nom mo. moderne est wsun-v dkir, 
“aout d'eau," Dans P 1216, le nom ture du buifle est laissé en 
lane, et son nom mongol est simplement donné sous la forme Miikar. 

B® (p. 6-—“ Ane"; t, Les) “Takak™, mo. Se) ehakan” 
(Gt). Ck Poy 197 et 207 (oh on a [par erreur t} 3+) comme 
forme mo, de Knzwint), Pas dans Eyliyi-Celebi, Lire t. 4k, mo. 
alfigan (B a bien -f- et non -é, mais il en est d'ailleure ainsi méme 
quand il faut -@- vraiment), 

6° (p. 6)—" Chat”; t Le “jatak™, mo, pale malghiin” 
(8t.), Cf Po, 197 et 207; Pe, 288. Lire t, Ad caiik; of. 
fatikk dans Brockelmann, Kaiyari, 63; aussi dans Houtema, Bin 
tiirk.-arab, Glossar,, 69 ; le mot semble omis acoidentellement dans le 
dictionnaire de Radloy; Ibn Muhanna le donne pour le ture comme 
pour le mongol, D'aprés Po., Kazwint indiquerait t. pitik; Evliyit- 
Celebi a t. hid, co qui est In forme osmantie, Pitik est également un 
nom du chat en osm, et en jay. ; mais on voit mal comment Mf. St. a 
“jatak" sans variante ai le ms. sur lequel s’appuie la liste de M, Po. 
a pitik (cf. ick infra, n° 218); les noms “‘altaiques" du chat 
mériteront dailleurs tout un article, Pour le mo., la forme de 
Kuzwint chez Po, est miyu, mais P 122) a Qs et Evliya-Celebi 
Gerit miyun; il fut presque stirement rétablir 5 ye miyyt 
dans les deux textes. 

7 (p. T)—" Mouton”; t. Oy 99 “goyun” (St). Po. 207, 
a t.qoi, et h bon droit ; car P 12% dit en réalité que les Tures appellent 
Je mouton SF got et les Mongols C=. 33 qobin (a corriger en 535 
gonin), ~ 

8° (pp. 8-9) —" Cheval; t cl “at”, mo, “mar” (8t.). 
Ci, Po., 197 ot 207 ; Be., 280. Lire mo. mori (sur ce mot, ef. Polivanoy, 
dans Iec. Ak, Nauk, 1927, 1202-9). Selon M. St., Kazwini ajonte 
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qu'un “ étalon” se dit en t._| “‘aighir et en mo. >)" alra'a””. 
Ces mots ne sont pas dans Po., mais of, Bvliya-Celebi dans Pe., 280. 
TT. alyir est correct ; pour le mo., il faut lire <2! afirya, mais 
Ja faute du ‘ain pour le yatn se retrouve dans Evliya-Celebi. D'apris 
Kazwini, “‘jument” se dit GLd “gisrdg” en ture, OF 

“kin” en mo. (St.), Pour oes mots, omis dans la liste Po., ef, Pe., 280. 
Sur t. giorag, of, T’oung Pao, 1980, 301; le mot mo. est & lire gain. 
Un “poulain”, selon Kazwini, se dit Oy. “galin” en ture, 
Oley!“ aighdn” en mongol (St.), Ces mots ne sont pas dans In 
liste Po., mais on les retrouve, sous une forme identique, chez Evliya- 
Gelebi (Pe., 281, et compte rendu Po., 578; aussi Ten, Ak, Nauk, 
, 1258) ; t. qulun est correct, mais il fant corriger le mo. en Qlis! 
wnayan (ou unuyan, untyan), Le “cheval hongre" se dit 
axla on ture selon Kazwini, qui ajoute que ce terme est bien count en 
persan ; on sait qu'il existe aussi en mongol (agla, ayla), Kazwint 
dit encore qu’en ture un “cheval lent.” 6o dit ail" nduhiga ” ; 
un “ambleur”, S59 “ydrga"; un “cheval de course”, 443293 
“qirdina” ; un“ trotteur", S178 “gitardk” (St). Cos 
mots sont en réalité mongols, Lo premier est i line naskiga (= mabiya) ; 
of, Thn Muhannd G20 yadiya (Molioranskit, Arab-jilolog 0 tureckom 
yosyke, 101), ms, arabo-mongol de Leide lb nai'gai (Poppe, 
dans Isp. Ak, Nauk, 1928, 71), mo. crit najayeei.  Yorga (mm 
yorya; of. Kii8yari, yoriya, dans Brockelmann, 94) est turo, aw 
sens d“ambleur”, mais lo ms. P 1235 n'a yorqa que par une 
correction, sous laquelle on reconnait «35> joriya, cest-iudire le 






































\age joriya (<< *jortya), “ ambleur, du ms, arabo-mongol de Leide, 
mo, éorit jiruya (ef. Poppe, dans Izv. Ak, Nauk, 1927, 1273). 
Qurituna se relie A quritun, qui, en mo., signifie “vite”, et est 
précisément donné dans le ms. arabo-mongol de Laide an sens 
de “conrenr” (ef. Poppe, ibid., 63). ““Qutarak” (orthographe 
normale) est & rapprocher de mo. gutari-, “trotter " (mais gatara- 
dans Hist, seor, des Mongols, § 64), qutaréi, “trotteur”; t. jay. 
(emprunté 2) qatra-, “chevaucher rapidement.” Il n'est pas exch 
que Kazwini ait aussi donné primitivement les noms vraiment tures 
qui manquent aujourd'hui & nos manuscrits, 


9 (p. 10).—“Chavre"; t. 25 “hechi”, mo, Ob) “abnan 
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(St.). Cf Po, 197 et 207; pas dans Evliya-Celebi. Lire t. hadi (en 
osm, et jay. ; tar, Ricki), mo. imdn (<ima’an), 

10° (p. 10). t, Jlie “ chaghal” (St.). Cf. Poppe, 
207 (Jayil). Je crois quiil faut lire éayal, comme V's fait M. St. (ef. 
‘osm, éagal; ipaq deyal dans Houtsma, 71); le t. tar. a dayal (< pers. 
Jaya), Aprés Ja mention du nom ture du chacal, il y avait la mention 
d'un nom mongol, omis dans P 12a, et sans que sa place ait &€é 
Iaissée en blanc comme i V'ordinaire. M. St. a supprimé tacitement et 
systématiquement toutes les indications de noms tures ou mongols 
quand ces noms eux-mémes manquaient dans les mss. ; on a d6ji va 
qu'il les a parfois méme omis quand ils y figuraient. 

[10a (p. 11)" Belette ” (dalag). -M, St. n’indique que les noms 
arabes et persans, Mais P 1246 ajoute quo les Tures sppellent Ia 
delette,,.. (le nom est laissé en blanc) et les Mongols jly~ 
‘usar (ces mots ne sont pas dans les listes de Bo.), Nous avons done 
ici In source d'un des seuls mots vraiment mongols prétés aux Kaitake 
par Evliya-Celebi et qui semblaient manquer ‘Kanwint (of. Pe, 
289), Vu ln dépondance étroite des deux textes, il est possible — mais 
non certain —qu’Evliyé-Celebt ait également copié le nom ture de 
ln “‘belette” (owm. galinfik) et qu'il ait par suite connu un ma. de 
Kazwini oi le nom ture n’était pas Iaissé en blanc, Aux indications 
de Pe, 282 sur les formes susar, sausar, cto. ajouter Kidyart 
(Brockelmann, 173, traduisant dalag), Jl sarsal (line iene 
savsal 2),] 

Lo (pe MW) Lidvre "5 t. lktgle “uaishgin” (ess, de 
Paris) et Qlity “‘tawshgdn”” (autres mss.), mo, SYyl “ tavealai” 
(St.), Cf. Po, 198 et 207; Pe. 282, Lire t. tauigan ou tavetigan, 
mo, taulai. 

12 (p. “Bonquetin”; t. «© “tke”, mo, Uyil 
“aging” (Bt). Cf. Po., 198; le mot'n'est pas dans Evliya-Celebi, 
Taka existe dans presque tous les dialectes tures et a. méme passé en 
persan (cf. Cod. Coman., p. 128). M. Po., qui n'indique pas taka, 
prite A Kazwini, pour “‘ bouquetin” (p. 208), un prétendu mot 
“turo” Gf nné qui résulte d'une méprise; le texte dit que les 
‘Tures appellent “son mile" (#4) du nom de ‘aka. La forme mo. 
de Kazwini recucillie par Po., 198, est sly! wgyai, que M. Po. 
rétablit en *ugyan, mo, écrit wana et uguna. La forme mo, éerite 


















































attestée uu xive sidole est en réalité déjd uguna, et glids) 
probablement & corriger en (3s) ug'na; en tout cas, il faut 
uguna dans St.; P 1250 écrit V3y), Pa ensuite une série de 
‘mots se rapportant aux bouquetins, mais dont les formes turques 
‘mongoles sont laissées en blanc ; M. St. ne dit rien de ce passage. 

18° (p. 13) —"“ Renard"; t, SOL “ilk”, mo, Sa “ankan’ 
(St.). Cf. Po., 198 et 208, et mes remarques de JA, 1925, I, 235-6; 
Je mot n’est pas dans Evliya-Celebi, Tilkii est correct ; lire mo. 
hitnagan.® t 

A (p. 14)—Sur le xuld, il fallait surtout se référer aux articles 
de M, Laufer dans le T’oung Pao de 1918 (315-70) et de 1916 (348- 
889); lo xwd ou yuidg opparait aussi dans Kisyari, mais 
M, Brockelmann (p, 112; et plus précis dans Asia Major, U1, 112) 
‘ws gard la legon $2 datug ot pensé & tort quo xult ou yutilg en 
Gtait altéré, 

15° (p. 14)—" Poros t, Sgt “tangis", mo, Wb " qita". 
Cf. Po., 198-0 et 208; Pe., 282, Tl faut line t. tongue (m tofus) 
‘et mo. \58 gaga (= mo. éerit yagai). 


16° (p. 18).—“ Hérisson "#5 t, (gS “hirpi”, mo, & jhe” 
“jariya”” (St.). Cf. Po., 199, 206 et 207. Pour le nom ture, la trans 
scription kirpi de M, St. est plus eorrecto que colle de kirbi suivie 
par M. Po. Quant i l'autre nom turo “‘kirbi tdgin" de Po,, 207, 
il parait sorti de quelque faute de texte ou de quelque méprise, et je 
ne erois ni a explication qu'en donne M, Po. dans son texte, ni & 
celle de sa note 2, Pour le nom mo,, Barthold I'avait recueilli sous la 
forme 4m “ Jara", et M. Po. biti un raisonnement sur cette 
forme quil lit *Jardba, en Vopposant \ mo, écrit Jaraya, Jara’a (cf, 
‘aussi Izv, Ak, Nauk, 1927, 1271). Mais il est certain que «5 


farba”” est seulement une mauvaise legon pour le «je fariya 





































+ A cette méme p. 13, lo partas” de M. St, doit étee primitivement tun nom de 
peuple (= Bartas, Burtas: ef. les cliverses formes ches Valles). 


En ambe, J duldul M.S. Io trduit par “ porcsiplo, ot rend par 
“ivan le mot i gunfud dea p. 24 (cl, infra, n° 280); min dull sige 
sum parfois hérison et ent le sons dos dquivalents quien sont donnée on tang 

st en mongol par Kazwini. Toutefois Kaewiat apéeiie que son duldal et plas prand 


aus le x8r-put (n0m peran usec! du“ héiwon””); il & done di confondre foe 
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(<*fariya) correctement donné par M, St.; c'est en effet fariy 
qu’on a au x1v*sitcle dans le Houa-yi yi-yu. P 126a Inisse lo mot mo, 
en blane, 

17° (p. 16)—" Blaireau 2”; t. Ge,“ pursuq” (St). Le mot 
que j'ai traduit hypothétiquement par “‘blaireau” est Ie pers. 
Joy) ridak, de sens assex incertain, Mais" purswy”, qui a passé 
aussi en persan (Vallers le rend par mustela, “*fouine,” “ belette”), 
est siirement le t. porsup, borewg (> russe barsuk), “ blaireau ™ (cf. 
ussibursumag {lite borsumag t], “blaireau,” de Brockelmann, 
Kisyari, 44), Le mot n'est pas dans Po, Par contre, P 120, apris le 
nom turc, parle d'un nom mongol ct d'un nom arabe (celui-ci 
laissé en blanc), Le nom mongol est crit Ules>; je ne doute 
pas qu'il faille lito (l_j2 doriyan, = mo, éorit doroyon, doryon 
(ma, dorgon), ‘Dblaireau”; on a Q82y’> dorgan, “blaireau,”” 
dans le vocabulaire arabo-mongol de Laide (IAN, 1928, 56). En 
fin de liste mongole, Po, 206 a un mot 4 ols, Inissé sans 
traduction; on pourrait étre tenté d’y voir une mauvaise legon du 
nom mo, du blaireau ; mais je crois plutét qu'il s'agit du n° 61d, infra. 

18° (p. 17)—"Tortue"; persan Ci:S “‘hashaf” et Abb 
“pakha"; ture GAS lea 48" qdwarja gilig” et Sb“ biga 
(St), Of Po., 199, 206, 208, La liste communiquée  M. Po. 
indiquait & tort que Kazwini oitait baga comme un mot mongol; 
A'outro part, M. Po. {nit des formes turques des noms de Ia 
+ gronouille”, au Tiew que, malgré les confusions qui se sont parfois 
produites entre les noms de ces deux animaux en ture et en mongol, 
le texte de Kaxwini montre clairement qu'il s'agit ici de la tortue ; 
la grenouille reparaitra d'ailleurs plus loin, Baga ou baya, avec le 
double sens, est bien connu en ture. Quant au premier nom ture, 
M. Po. I'a eu sous In forme 364 46 et Va coupé en “ xaur 1” + 
* bagalig”,  bagaliq” étant “Vendroit od il y » des grenouilles ” 
Mais il me parait clair qu'il faut lire en un seul mot qawréaglig ow 
qawurtaglig (< qaburéaglty), “ V{animal] & Gosille" ; of. Kasyari, 
‘qabireaq, * oxisse ” (Brockelmann, 139) ; jay. gaburtag, tel. qabiréag, 
kirg. qubiréag, “Gcaille.” 11 doit méme s'agir d'un seul terme 
quurtaglig baga, mot & mot “ grenouille A écaille” = “‘tortue”. 
Crest ta le qiptag te slim, 5 qaburéaglu baya, “tortue,” de 
Houtsma, 87 (mais Houtsma transerit & tort boya, au liew de Baya, 
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de méme quiil a a tort qurboya, p. 88, pour qurbaya, “ grenouille), 
Les noms t. et mo. sont laissés en blane dans P 137a. 

19° (p. 17)—Salamandre."” 11 fallait renvoyer avant tout a 
Laufer, “ Asbestos and salamander,” dans T”oung Pao, 1905, 299-873, 

20° (p. 18).—" Zibeline”; t. AS “keh, mo, lak 
“ balghan” (St.), Cf, Po., 199 et 207; Pe,, 283, T. Aid est correct j 
lire mo, bul¥yan (mo, éerit bulayan), 

21° (p. 18).—" Beureuil” ; mo, dpe“ harman” (St), 
Cf. Po., 199; Pe., 288, Lire haramiin, Le mot arabo-persan employs 
par Kazwint est sinfab (aussi connu en osm,), qui désigne bien 
V Geureuil” (ef. aussi Cod, Coman., p. 97). Kazwint n'a done pas 
commis In confusion avec 1" hermine" que la traduction qui avait 
été remise A M. Po. Iui avait fait croire, et dont j'ai parlé d’aprés lu 

[21a (p, 19)—" Léaard ” (ar. dab) ; pers, sitemar [= scr. bisumdra, 

différencintions sémantiques] ), Kazwint donnait aussi un nom 
turo et un nom mongol, qui sont: laissés en blanc dans le ms. de Paris, 
Je suppose que c'est: ce mot ture qui est représenté par le mystérieux 
ve) SS “deh sme,” “Iéeard”, de Po, 208,] 

(21d (p. 19).—“ Chat sauvage.” P 1280 indique un nom ture eb 
un nom mongol, Le nom ture est laissé en blano; le nom mo. est 
donné comme y+ misik. Mikiik est inconnu en mo., mais 
bien attesté en jay. et en turki, od c'est un nom usuel du “ chat ” 
domestique, alors qu’en turkt le “ chat sauvage" est molun (ef, 1 mo, 
malur, ma. malahi, id.); toutefois von Le Coq (Sprichworter und 
Hieder, 98) « noté & Turfan méliing milsik comme désignation de 
“kleinere Wildkutzen jeder Art. Je suppose quo le miiilk est ici 
en réalité le mot tu ie c'est lo mot mongol qui aurait dil 6tre 
Iniasé en blanc. Le pidik, “chat, de la liste de M. Poppe est peut-étre 
\ rapporter ici (variante de mili), et non au paragraphe du chat" 
domestique (of. supra, n° 6). Le“ mud”, “ chat", de Brockelmann 
(Kaiyari, 123) est probablement.& transorire mité, 

22° (p. 19).—* Antilope" ; t. AS giyik”, mo. 3» “jairan"* 
(St.). Ch. Po,, 199-200 et 207; Pe, 284-5. Lire hitk of féran, 

28° (p. 21)—" Putois"; t. Gae “ madag” ob SLs 
“kilain” (St.). Le sens est garanti par le nom arabe (garibin) ; le 
persan US3,+ miest obseur. Le premier mot ture, éerit 3 
dans P 1280, ne me rappelle rien. Quant au second, il est certainement 
‘lire kiisan et est identique d t, tel., kob, isdn, * putois,” gara-Hisdin 
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et qara-kiisan dans Cod. Coman., 98 et 128; ef. aussi Kasyart (ans 
Brockelmann, 119), 735° kiisiin (corr. 5,5 bean 1), M. Po., 
208, donne parmi les mots tures de Kazwint un mot “tersaq”” qu'il 
traduit par taupe" (=. alt. tdrsdk); on pourrait songer & une 
Equivalence inexacte et une mauvaise legon pour kilsan ; mais pent- 
tre s'agit-il d'un tout autre mot. P 128) mentionne aussi un nom 
‘mongol, qui est Iaissé en blanc 

BE (p. QW) —" Rat; t. Clee “atehan”, mo. Ugiles 
“ thalgind” (St.). Cf. pour la forme turque, Po., 207, eb Pen, 283; 
sian est turkmine selon Houtsma, 76, Le mot mo, n'est pas dans la 
liste de M. Po, ; mais il faut évidemment te lire sisi gulquna 
(mo. éerit guluyuna et: quluyana); la forme du Houa-yi yi-yu est 
quiugana, Comme mot mo, correspondant & t, sidan, Kvliyi-Celebi 
indique L\7s> Juror,“ marmotte,” dont certaines formes 
dialectales signifient taupe” et mémo “ grosse souris” (of. Pe 
283-4). Si le mot d’Evliyi-Celebi était vraiment mongol, ce serait 
Je seul mot vraiment mongol qu'on ne trouve pas avant Ini chez 
Karwint ; mais peut-étre fum*ran était-il donné dans certains mss. 
de Kazwint (A propos d'un autre animal #), ou enoore Evliya-Colebt le 
doitil A quelque dialecte ture de prononciation "kirghize”, Aux 
indications données dans Pe, sur jum*ran, j’hésito h joindre yamlan 
de Kisyart (Brockelmann, p. 76), “espice de souris""; yélman (lire 
yalman] de Houtsma, 108, “ gerboise "; tel. yalman, "petit animal” 
(Radloy, IT, 189); yalnan d’Tbn Muhanni, ‘souris de campagne” 
(SoA) 28; of. Metioranskit, Arab flolg o tureckom yasyke, 062). 

25° (p. 22).—“ Cheval sauvage,” “ hémione” 5 t. oys 
" gilan". Cf. Po,, 207, et compte rendu de Zap. Koll. Vout, IT, 678, 
Un nom mo. est Inissé en blane dans P 1206. 
 (p. 29)—" Bléphant"? ; mo. Upal “jain” et Yb 
“la'an” (St.). Cf. Po., 200 et 207; Pe,, 285-8. Pour le second 
terme, Tire le yayan (P 1295 a Gla); le premier représente 
Ie méme mot, sous la forme dialectale Ja’wn (issue de [ou fautive pour] 
jo'an> fan), Cf, aussi compte rendu de M. Po. dans Zap. Koll, 
Vout, TL, 579 (In remarque qui l’a surpris veut simplement dire qu'on 
ne doit pas rapprocher le A de fahiin du -"- de adu’usun sans signaler 
‘au lecteur qu'ils ne sont pas phonétiquement équivalents), Katyari 
donne en ture yayan et yaria (Brockelmann, 72 et 77). 

27° (p. 24)“ Hermine" ; mo. ol “autam” (St.). La liste 
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fournie & M. Po., 206, indiquait wtm comme le mot mo. pour "castor ” 
chez Kazwini, Bien que n'ayant alors accts a cette liste que par 
M. Po., j'ai supposé déji (Pe., 286) que le mo. me! maton (2) 
indiqué par Evliyi-Celebt pour [pelisse d'] “hermine ” était le méme 
que le ulm de Kazwint ; V'édition de M, St, montre qu'on avait fourni 
4AM. Po, une traduction inexacte et que, chez Kazwint également, 
sagit bien de 'hermine (gaqum) et non du “castor”, Le mot pour 
pelisse de” (kiirkii) employé en turo par Evliya-Celebt est une 
addition qui n'implique pas la présence d'un second éément dans 
son wmstm (il dit de méme en ture “pelisse d’éoureuil” pour le seul 
mot mo, kardmiin, * écureuil"). Le nom mo. écrit de hermine ext 
iiydng (cf. Pe., 286, et la correction justifiée de M. Po, dans Zap. 
Koll, Vost., IU, 877-8, qui Goarte tind, dindn). Vu l'accord des mas, 
de Kazwini, je ne doute pas quo l'umstm d’Evliyi-Celebi ne soit une 
forme altérée, ot, en particulier, I's est une mauvaise restitution 
‘une ligne horizontale un peu allongée. Par ailleurs, je crois que, 
dans Kazwini lui-méme, il faut corriger pis) en ms) yin, forme 
secondaire de dydng (et *iyan). 

28° (p, 2). pers. 4.39“ bilsing ", ture yoy 
“bilan” (St.), Ct. Po., 200, Lire pour le second mot aes Badin. 
‘M, Po. dit que le mot est donné comme ture par Kazwinl, mais quil 
est en réalité mongol, et il suppose en outre que Kazwint a youlu le 
noter sous la prononciation befin ; je n'en vois pas de raison suffisante, 
car lee mss. confondent souvent < j et ¢ 8, le Houa-yi yi-yu 
4 bien bain, ct d'autre part badin est attesté on ture das I'épigraphie 
de TOrkhon, Les formes persane et mongolo-turque sont apparentées, 
de mime que le russe obes'yana (le Cod. Coman., p. 128, éorit 
“‘abursina (== *abusina 2) pour le persan), Le mot méritera une 
monographie. Cf, aussi Laufer, dans T’ouny Pao, 1916, 74. Une forme 
mo, est laisse en blane dans P 1305, 

(28a (p. 24).— Hérisson " (quifud) ; of. supra, n° 16. M. Ste 
n'indique pas ici de noms ture ou mongol ; toutefois P 190% dit que 
le qunfuB est. appelé . 5 kirbi (lire Kirpi) par les “ Persana’ 
(lire * Tures ", bien que hirpi apparaisse dialectalement dans Vullers, 
TL, 812), et laisse en blane un nom mongol.] 

29° (p. 25).—" Cert "1; te milo est t. gi “ sagin", Ia femelle 




















Ze mot arabe ext ale maki: MC St Wa pris dana son autre wens do 
‘heoul muvage”, qui est Gla ke 
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t. JL“ minal ” (St.), Po, 207, indique buy soyun" et “ maral ", 
comme mile et femelle du cerf chez Kazwini, en ajoutant que ces 
termes existent aussi en mongol. Le mot buys, “cerf,” n'est: pas 
dans le texte imprimé de Kazwini, et il y aurait lieu de vérifier il 
figurait bien dans le ms. qui est ila base de la liste de M. Po. Lire 
siqun = styun (cf. Kasyari, styun, dans Brockelmann, 178; t, jay. 
soyun; osm. etc., styin) et maral. 

80° (p. 27).—"" Lion”; t. “arslén” (St.). Of. Po., 200 et 206, 
qui I'a classé parmi les mots mongols de Kazwini (celui-ei ne le donne 
‘que comme mot ture ; toutefois P 1316 laisse en blano un nom mongol, 
peutatre identique). Cf aussi, pour le ture, Bang, Ueber die tiirk, 
Namen ciniger Grosskatzen, 126-1, et, pour lo mongol, Poppe, dans 
Tev, Ak, Nauk, 1927, 1256. 

31° (p. 28)—"Tigre” (babr); te crslle “‘yolbars”” (St,). 
Cf, Po,, 207 (" yulbars"'); P 132 lnisse en blanc un nom mongol. 

32° (p, 29).—“ Ours"; t. a “ay; mo. 33) “ otha” (St). 
OL Po., 200, 206, 207; Pe., 281-2; aussi Poppe dans Zev. 
‘Ak. Nauk, 1927, 1258, La forme “ayui"" fournio A M. Po. pour le 
mot turo ne parait pas justifiée ; P 1926 écrit $!, Quant au mot 
mo., lire 6Pgd ou dtigd, Vu la dépendance étroite qu'il y @ entre 
Evliya-Celebi ct Kaswini, ley mongol altéré d'EvliyaCelebt est 
bien A rétablir on Ss! dé¥ga comme je V'avais proposé, et non en 
gh ayu comme V'a préféré M, Po, (Zap. Koll, Vost., 111, 579). 

83° (p. 20). Loup"; t. G2 “gurt", mo, d= “hina” 
(Bt.). Of Po., 200-201 et 207; Pe., 286, La liste fournie A M. Po. 
donne pour le ture “* qurt béri”, o'est-Avdire qu'elle juxtapose les deux: 
‘mots tures signifiant “loup”; mais si béri a figuré dans le texte 
primiti€ de Kazwini, il faudra probablement lire “‘gurt ot bdri". 
Quant au mot mo, lire Az dina (= mo, écrit ginoa). La méme 
foute “hina” est copiée dans Evliyi-Celebi ; elle s¢ trouve en fait 
dans tous les mss, connus de Kazwint 

3 (p. 31).—“Hyéne”; ¢. gh “dilea” (St). Cest évi- 
demment li le mot ture" transerit tlfu et Iaissé sans traduction dans 
Po,, 208. ‘Les noms arabe (dabu’) et persan (kaftir) ne laissent pas de 
doute sur le sens, Le nom ordinaire de Vhyéne en ture est sirtlan, 
mais le mot donné par Kazwini n'est pas inexplicable ; seulement, 
il n’est pas turo, mais mongol. Aussi bien dans le vocabulaire arabo- 
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mongol d’Tbn Muhanni que dans le vocabulaire arabo-mongol de 
Leide, 1"‘hyine” est appelée b> hs deli Gana (—dellu 
Gina), “ loup i crinitre ” (of. Poppe, dans Isv. Ak, Nawk, 1928, 56), ob 
Ja méme expression pour “ hyéne” se retrouve dans Vosmanli yd 
gurl, “loup a criniére" (ef, T’oung Pas, 1980, 309). C'est le mongol 
delti, “i eriniére,”” qui est devenu chez Kazwint le nom “ture” 
de Vhyéne. Les noms ture et mo. de Vhyéne sont laissés en blanc 
dans P 1335; c'est probablement le mot mongol qui, dans d'autres 
mss, a pris indiment la place du mot ture. 

38° (p. 2)—“ Lynx”; t. GYS 13 “gard gitig”; mo. 
Gy-2- “silddasiin” (St.), Cf. Po., 201, 206, 207. Le nom ture 
qara-quag, mot & mot, “ oreille noire”, est bien connu (P1340 a A tort 
S513 qara-kéc, “coil noic”), et je compte consacrer un jour 
une note spéciale aux noms asiatiques du lynx. Pour le mo., la liste 















remise & M. Po. portait yu _* Firlasiin, et M. Po. suppose que mo, 
iiviin” est issu d’un dirliigiisiin, Mais j'ai montré (Pe., 

287) qu'Evliya-Celebl ayant Oy-Vy+ sildsiin, c'est également 
faut lire au liew de“ dirlasiin”. Mais par ailleurs P1340 
Gerit 5-12 = sildiisiin, dont le “ silddasiin” de M. St. n'est 
qu'une altération graphique; et ce doit étre li la legon primitive 
de Kazwini, 

36° (p. 38)—" Once; t. cysb “pairs” (St), Cf Po. 201, 
206, 207, Ce mot est plus probablement i lire ici bars que pars, P1846 
mentionne un nom mo,, Iaissé en blanc. 

37° (p. 34)—" Chien"; t cal “it; mo, Gy “mga” (St). 
Po., 201, 206, Pe., Le mot mo. est nopai. Diaprés 
Védition de M. St,, Kazwini aurait done noqa, et non le nogai fourni 
4M. Po. et que j'ai indiqué d'aprés Ini. Dans ces conditions, il n'est 
Plus évident que le +65 d’Evliya-Celebi soit & corriger en shy 
et nous pouvons avoir une graphie noga—noyai du type de 
aq = agai, 

38° (p. 35)—" Léopard”, “panthére”; t, ONS“ gaplin” 
(St). M. Po., 207, lit qablan et traduit par" tigre"; mais ar, namir, 
ers. paling, désignent le “‘Iéopard” ow Ia “ panthére” et non le 
“tigre”, et par ailleurs c'est gaplan qui est Ia forme turque normale ; 
gnblan est Ia forme empruntée en mongol (ef. Hist. secrite des Mongols, 
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§ 71, et Ise. Ak. Nauk, 1928, 62). P 135b indique une forme mo, 
laissée en blanc. 

39° (p. 36)—"Puce”; t. Sy “barka", Lire birga; le sens 
‘est garanti par ar, burgi@, pers. AS; et c'est. par inadvertance que 
M. Po,, 207, traduit t. biirgd par “pou, Le mot biirgd a passé en 
mongol; bien qu'il manque 4 nos dictionnaires du mo. écrit, il est 
donné tel quel dans le Houa-yi yi-yu et M. Po., 206, V'a signalé en 
kkalmouk sous la forme biirkt, Tbn Muhanna (Melioranskil, ZVOIRAO, 
XY, 110) donne pour le mo. h_,» birik, évidemment apparenté & 
biirka, biirgd (of. +. osm. piri). La liste fournie & M, Po. prite en outro 
& Kazwini un mot mo, Gz brydn, signifiant “puce”; il n'y 
‘rien de tel dans 'édition de M. St., mais P 1360 indique une 
forme mo., laissée en blanc; peut-étre faut-il lire Ls *biiriin, 
Pour ture biiré emprunté en mongol, ef. Poppe dans Izv. Ak, Nauk, 
1927, 1264. 

40° (p. 36)—" Dragon”; tg) “1G; mo. ss2e0  moghiir” 
(St). Cf, Bo., 201, 206, 207, Le mot Iu, Iu, “ dragon,” est bien conn 
‘en ture et en mongol (cf. infra, n° 50). Pour le mot mo., 1s liste fournie 
AM. Po, écrit myai, ot M, Po, a vu trés naturellement mo. moyai, 
* gerpent."” Mais il y @ des difficultés, paroe que moyai reparaitra 
‘ensuite plus loin pour le serpent sous la forme moga, parce que les 
noms arabe et persian montrent qu'il s’agit bien ici du dragon, 
enfin parce que Ie “ moyur” de 6d. St. (il est bien dans P1362) 
introduit ici un nouvel élément d'incertitude. La solution de M. Po. 
est copendant la seule qui soffre jusqu’iei, et dans le Cod, Coman., 
128 et 129, ona le méme mot ture sazyiin ou sa2myGn pour “ serpent” 
et pour * dragon”. 

41° (p. 37) —""Sauterelle”; t, Sy SS “jiguriak” (St). CE. 
Po., 207; faganlik. Lire probablement *éigiinlitk, variante de 
Gigiirtka. Cf. mo. éiirgt (Houa-yi yi-yu); eginga du ms. de Leide 
(lev, Ak. Nauk, 1927, 1272), P 136b mentionne une forme mo,,laissée 
en blanc. 

42° (p. $8).— Serpent”; t. Oe “yilan”; mo, Bye “ maga” 
(6t). Cf. Po., 202, 206, Lire moga (= mo. éerit moyai); Ia liste 
fournie & M. Po. écrivait moya. 

43° (p. 40)" Scarnbée”; t. 9923 “gangiir” (St.). Lire 
5923 gonguz (=qonus). Of Po,, 207, qui a la forme correcte, 
P 138a mentionne une forme mo., laissée en blanc. 
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44° (p. 44)" Boorpion”™; t. Le “*jiyan”” (Bt. 
_ et of. Po., 208. P 199) indique fautivement Ole en ture, 
en mo, 

45° (p. 44)—“ Araignée "; t, Sp! “ urumjak” ; 
Al “ahamin (8t.). Nest pas dans Po. Lire t, Ori 
La forme mo. est fautive pour haljin ou halfin (mo. écrit. 
a 6té copiée sous la forme ahhin par Evliyi-Celebi. Cf, JA, 1925, 
T, 207-9, ot Pe., 288. P 139, qui a aussi ahhin, confirme lemprunt 
par Evliya-Celebt. 
46° (p, 45)—" Tique”; t. <5” "gine" (St.). Cf Po. 207. 
Lire hand, P 1400 indique un nom mongol, laissé en blano, , 
AP? (p. 45)—" Aspe (1)" 5 t. KS“ hulran”™ (Bt, Pas dans 
Po, Le sens de Vor. 2.5 qarini miest inconnu (le mot est-il 
correct !); mais le sens résulte du nom pers. mdr-i-bafin, évidemment 
‘identique au mdr-i-balis7 de Vullors, Le mot ture est pout-btre altéeé, 
mais je ne sais comment le corriger. Peut-itre lire *halars, qui serait 
Ala base det. kaler et kids, “ Wezard " (of. KiSyart, dans Brockelmann, 
103, ot Radloy, 11, 1113, 1114)! P 140a mentionne aussi un nom mo,, 
Iniasé en blanc. 
48° (p. 45)—" Pou"; t. co “BIL”; mo. Gee “ bastin” 
(St.). Lire mo. bésiin. Cf. Po., 202, 207; Pe., 288. 

49° (p. 46)—" Fourmi”; t. Gls “ jamal", mo, ti ag 
“ qamiiriqa"’. Cf. Po,, 202, 206, 208; Pe,, 280, La liste fournio & 
M, Po, donnait éwnalt pour le ture, et Jubalt pour le mongol, mais 
Jubalé est une forme dialectale turque (pas attestée telle quelle) ®; 
par ailleurs, Evliya-Colebi indiquait t, garinja (et, Kasyari, garinga, 


gorinéoq, dans Brockelmann, 148), mo. ln gumeiya; dans 





























* Cf. aussi Houtema, Kin turkarab, Gtossar., p. 98, ot 31S kilds ost une 


smauvaise correction de Houtama pour 1S klar que le toxte donne justoment- a 
‘Voir wast Tha Mubannk, oI *dildvin (Malov, dans XV. TH, 244). 

Jada b Kora, dk h Kui. Tout toutetois se rappeler que le sens do" laaed ne 
ye guite aveo lo terme persan, et qu'il y a un autre paragraphe pour le" lesard 


(rupr,n 21a); mon hypothive wur le JS de Kaan et done faite aus toutes 
eereee 
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daw Wea 1 06 ae par Boca, Far 8 (ele 
A lire vraisemblablement éimali dans les deux cas); dans Radlov, tar. eamald, jny, 
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es deux cas, il faut lire pour le soi-disant mot mongol (iy. 
qumuriga, qui est ture, et la faute commune, aussi bien que 
attribution aux Mongols de ce mot turo, établissent une fois de plus 
qw Evliyi-Celebi dépend bien de Kazwini pour ses mots “ mongols ”. 
Par ailleurs, cette nouvelle divergence entre Ia liste fournie & M, Po, 
et Védition de M. St. rend bien désirable I'étude minutieuse du ms, 
utilisé par Barthold. 

mo. Unie 








50° (p. 51)—“ Crocodile"; t, G3) “ae 
“ pilgawn”” (St.). Cf. Po., 202 et 208; Pe., 289. Le mot t, “ot” 
ou “ut” est pout-atre identique au t. but que jai indiqué dans Pe., 
289, mais on co cas l'un de ces deux mots inconnus serait altéré de 
Yautre. Mais ily a une autre possibilité, Dans P 143s, le nom ture, 
Jnissé d’abord en blanc, a été complété ultéricurement d'une autre 
main en J lui, transcription trés admissible (ot d’aillours attestée 
en t. jy.) de t. et mo. lu (ow li), “dragon " (< oh. i long, *1ivong).t 
Gerit plus haut lu sous Je n° 40, Précisément, nous voyons dane 
Kaiyari (Brockelmann, 123) le mot pers. nak (<sor, nga, et 4) 
pris on persan le sens do "crocodile ") employé en ture pour désignor 
Vannée du “dragon”. Quant au mo. " pilgasiin ”, la legon de lédition 
de M. St, apporte une nouvelle complication au Qsaih blgnen 
do Ia liste fournie A M. Po., Qgily bslgun do celle d’Evliya-Colebt 
(cf. aussi T’oung Pao, 1930, 18, ob j'ai prité par inadvertance & M. Po, 
sur une métathése *baslagun < *balgaswn, un raisonnement, qu’ 
n'a pas ew A tenir, puisqu'il croyait avoir blgrun aussi bien dans Evliyi- 
Celebi que dans Kazwini). Kn outre, P 143a semble avoir Gynt 
algun presque plutdt que Usnile, et en tout cas, méme en 
n'admettant que deux crochets au début du mot, le second serait 
celui d'un 7 et il faudrait dono lire *bilgarun, ce qui ne cadre plus 
aveo I'étymologie par balig que M, Po. a proposée. Jo note tout 














1 Contenirement h cotte étymologio, wdmise apris d'autres par M. Rudner, 
M. Viadimiccoy (I20. Ab, Nawk, 1917, 1490) 9 dit que mo. érit fwu (pron. 19 ou 18) 
‘était emprunté au tib. Aw, qui tradult le sanser. naga. Je ne erols pas que co soit 
juste, quelqoe opinion qu'on puime avoir wur l'étymologie méme de Hw. Let Mongola 
doivent certainement leur fu aux Ouigours (lu = [i en ovigour ancien, lux en ouigour 
tardif), ot avant lee Ouigours, on a ddjh deux fois [¥i en tare runique poor l'année da 
© dragon (laé yt, dan Radlov, Die alitrk. Insehr. der Mongol, 2 livr., 251 ot 252) = 
‘a cette date, un emprunt au tibitain est pratiquement hors de question. Nows con- 
‘naissons anjourd'hui nombre d'autres mote chinois transerits au Moyen Age dans dee 
dcritures dAsie Centrale et oft les nasales gutturalos finales du chinois ne sont pas 
niotées. Par ailleurs long (*hi“onp) comportait une monillure qui justiie une prononcia 
tion 1d on [ui dans le mot emaprunté. 
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hasard, pour 'hypothése de M. Po,, que le vocabulaire 
de Leide a une expression | 42 gi r 
signifierait “ toit" (of, Poppe, dans Izv. Ak. Nauk, 1928, oT: 
*balsayun n'est pas relevé & son ordre: i i 
1265-6). Si ce *balsayun se confirmait et provenait d'une: 
de balayasun > balyasun en *balasayun > *balsayun (aveo 
nuance sémantique analogue a celle qui fait expliquer 
dans le Yuan che, par “gardion des greniers [impériaux) 
Vexplication du nom de la ville de Balasayun par le mo, 
‘on serait singulidrement renforeée. 

(50a (p. 58).—" Crabe"”. P1495 mentionne un nom ture et wn 
‘nom mongol, Inissés en blane.) 

BI (p. 58). 
“ jighisiin". 

















E325, “baeghawgh” (St.). Ce doivent dtro 1A les mots qui ont 
6 fournis AM. Po. (206 et 207) sous los formes de t. qurmag, 
“grenouille,” et mo. 324, bry, “amphibie.” — Qurbaga et 
qurmaq sont connus tous les deux en ture comme nom de Ia 
“ grenouille; P 146) a bien qurbaga. Le nom mongol ordinains 
de la“ grenouille” est mandyai, Quant au prétendu mo. beyuy (on 
bry), jhésite dautant plus & on faire usage quil est pout-ttre 
contaminé par ¢% basiry, un des noms persans de ln grenouille 

(520 (p. 60).—" Castor” (kuda'at), P 147a mentionne tn nom ture 
et un nom mongol, laissés en blane,] 

53° (p. 61).—" Castor” (kundus) (ici “ loutre "Y5 mo. Opdlé 
* gaia” (8t.). Cf. Po,, 202-8; = mo. éerit gali'un; mais, galiam 
est cn principe Ia “‘martre” ou Ia ‘“loutre”, non le ‘ eastor”, 
P 147a mentionne un nom tuto, laissé en blanc, 

54° (p, 62).—" Oie” (iwaze); t. Says!“ ardek”, mo. oes BY 
“ wiigd ot sin” (St.). Cf. Po,, 208 ot 207. Lire +. énlak ot mo, Opes 

0. Gerit noyosun); mais ces mots signifient canard ” 

~ P-147b orthographic nogausun comme les autres mss. 

“Plongeon,”” “ribet. lal “ qashgaldag ” 
(St.); of. Po., 207, Le sens est déterming par celui du ture gasgallag 
(en turki qaéguldag et qalgaidag ; Kadyari [p. 150), qadyalag); le 
tmot “arabe” [ou persan plutdt ] GGL, que ML St. lit Babapan, 
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mest inconnu, En outre, M. Po., 206, indique un mot " mongol ” 
inconnu fle “smay” pour “plongeon” (un nom arabe et un 
nom mo. sont laissés on blane dans P 1482). Tl a df se produire li 
quelque confusion, car une note de M. St. signale que Védition de 
Bombay ajoute que le “ baagiin ” est appelé en persan “ samagh”, 
dono ¢l. Il me parait vraisemblable que ce mot, sur lequel 
M, St, n'a rien trouvé, soit celui que Vullers a enregistré sous la forme 
(Gl samdni, comme le nom d'un “ oiseau qui surgit de la mer 
[ou du flenve) ” 

56° (p. 63)—" Faucon” (bas); t. ial “ garjiga” (St.), Cf. 
Po,, 207. Lire qaréiga (= qaréfyal), “ vautour’”’; le mot est également 
connu en mongol. Un nom mo, est Inissé en blanc dans P 1480, 

57° (p. 63)— Bporvier"; t. 333 “gargi” (St.). Pas dans 
Po. Lire girgu = giryut (of. giryui dans Kisyari, 148, 155, et garyut 
[A lire giryui], ibid, 95). Co pent étre IA aussi le mot non identifié 
* cheegey” (°* 6pervier ") du Codex Coman., p. 129. Le mot giryut 96 
trouve également en mongol (kirgui [= kirysi} dans le Houa-yi yi-yu). 

58° (p. 63).—" Canard”; t. 5e “ghds"; mo. 4996 “ galdua 
(St.). Pas dans Po, Lire mo. galaun (= mo, orit yala’un). 
En persan et en mongol respectivement, yds ot yala’un signifient 
“oie; ill semble dono, si on se rappelle la confusion précédente du 
n® 54, que Kazwini ait confondu les mots persans et mongols pour 
“canard et pour “oie”. Toutefois Quatremire (Mist, des sult. 
‘mami,, IL, 1),en expliquant le nom du sultan mamlik Qataun, de race 
qipéaq, dit que son nom signifie “canard”; Ie changement du sens 
n'est dono pas le fait du seul Kazwini. Bn fait la confusion entre les 
deux mots est déja constanto chez Kidyari (ef. Brockelmann, 135 et 
152), et cect méritera I'examen, 

59° (p. 63), Moustique”; mo. 2,> “‘harad" (St). Cf. 
Po, 204, 206, La forme do la listo fournie A M. Po. est y >, que 
M. Po. a rétabli on firi, en le comparant it. dirk, ete. La forme doit 
tro en effet firi, aveo incertitude sur le timbre de la premidre syllabe. 
Peut-étre faut-il faire entrer également en ligne de compte le “suru 






































Ls note 6 de Ia p, 63 ne me parait pas justice, Kazwini mentionne lo grand 
“Cleat A cedernier que la suite me 
semble se rapporter. P 148) mentionne un nom ture et un nom mongol, Inissés en. 
lane ; seal le nom mo, est donné jasqu'ei par d'autres mst. Dans le Houa-yiyi-y, 
Te nom mo. du" moustique” est bdkd'und = mo. érit bate'dnd, bakond. 
OL. Vi. PART 3, 38 
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Gibin"” (= siirit cabin, siirit Gibin 2) qui traduit éincare d 
Coman., p. 129. 

60° (p. 65).—" Rossignol"; mo. clyyAin “ sandairaj™ 
Cf, Po., 204, P 149 mentionne un nom ture, laissé en blanc. La 
remise & M, Ro. portait EAL sanduyat, que M. Po. a rappr 
4 bon droit du t. sandiyaé, ete. Vu la forme de Védition de M. 8 
Ja vraie legon de Kazwini ne peut étre que cha 
ture d'origine et inconnu par ailleurs en mongol. Ajouter en ture 
sandweaé chez Kityari (Brockelmann, p, 170), sanduad (sanduwad) 
chez Tbn Muhanni (Malov, dans Zap. Koll. Vost., 111, 240), 

i pe ficush” ‘ by, 

G1? (p. 65)—" Hibou" ; t, 98 ale * airiquah”; mo. Opt] at 
“shirdshiban” (St.). Cf, Po., 204, 206, 207, Le ture aartqul 
(= sariy-qud) est le nom d'un oiseau en osmanli et le ro. #ira-sibin 
(= mo. écrit dira-fiba'wn) est connu comme nom du" hibou"; ils 
signifient tous deux “ oiseau jaune", Mais P 149 a en ture baiyud 
( bai-gua), qui est un nom ture usuel du “‘hibou (ef. Radlov, IV, 
1423; Shaw, Voeab,, 210; et méme “ persan’* “ baypis” dans 
Cod. Coman., 129) ; ce pourrait étre 1A la vraie logon de Kazwini pour 
le ture ; ef. toutefois n° 85. Saru-qve (= sari-qua) est donné en mo, 
pour " hibou"” ou“ chouette" dans Ibn Muhanni (of. Melioranskif, 
dans ZVOIRAO, XV, 136). La liste remise i M, Po, portait, pour le mot 
mongol, gy |* dirativm (cf. aussi Izv, A. Nauk, 1928, 60): 
mais les legons de l'édition de M. St. montrent que la forme est fautive, 
et il faut donc renoncer i certaines des conséquences que M, Po, avait 
orn en pouvoir tirer. Par ailleurs, 'altération de -n en -m appuie Ia 
correction de wém "en iindin que j'ai proposée sous le n° 27, 

(Gla (p. 66)—'* Perroquet."—618 (p. 66).—'" Faisan,"—61e 
(p. 67).—"Sauterello". P1495 mentionne pour ces trois oiseaux 
des noms tures et mongols, laissés en blanc.) 

{61d (p. 66)—" Tunnewit.” Cet oiseau n'est pas identifié, ot ses 
noms persans sont incertains, Mais en tenant compte du git 
“fini” de M. St. (avec ses variantes) et du nom de «S913 dargana 
que lui donnent tes gens de Kazwin, il est assex tentant dy. voit le 
e2Sols ou F s!> do Vullers (1, 784, 786), c'estadice un “pie”. 
Ce doit étre ce mot des gens de Kazwin qui a été indiqué & M, Po, 
comme un mot mo. sous la forme 45 \> (ef. supra, n° 1T)] 
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62° (p. 6T)—“Outarde”"#; tg Ad> “ dagdari”, mo. 
Glass “‘dagdag” (St.). Cf. Po. 203, 208. La liste fournie & 
M. Po. donnait S229 “tuydri” comme mot mo., et Gliéy 
“toydag” comme mot ture ; M. Po, « rétabli pour le mo. un original 
*tuyduri, qu'il a rapproché du turki “ dughduri", “ cygne sauvage 
de D. Ross, A polyglot list of birds, n° 36 ; et pour le “ture” * toytag”, 
il a fait romarquer qu'on le retrouvait dans mo. écrit doyuday. En 
réalité, 'édition de M, St, montre que les formes t. et mo. de Kazwint 
tre interverties dans ln liste remise & M, Po, et d'autre part 
Jes initiales en d- (et non en £-) doivent bien étre celles de Kazwini, 
tout au moins pour le mo, ; il faut done lie t. dogduri (= doyaluri) ow 
togduri (= toyduri), mo, dogrdag (= doywlag), Pour la forme turque, 
cf, t. osm, toydari (Radlov, TI, 1168); t. Sods toydari, Sosa 
toydari et v2.9 todara dans Vullers ; turki “ tujhdarra"® de 
Shaw cité par B. D. Ross, n° 36; 39 tukdar, nom ordinaire de 
Voutarde dans V'Inde selon Ross, n’ 36; turkt “dughduri'* (lire 
doyduri?) au sens douteux de “ eygne sauvage" (Cenngo), dans 
Ross, n° 36. Pour mo, dogiag (= mo. Gerit, doyulay [doyudag} ), 
cf. t, king. duaidag (> russe dudak), t. jay. toydag (Radlov, TIL, 1168, 
mais transorit (wydag dans TIT, 1434), ¢, Kkir., sag. kotb, ki tidag 5 
mandchou todo, Pout-dtre le t. jay. Gyles “tuydut” do 
Pavet de Courteille et de Radlov est-il en outre une mauvaise legon 
pour foyluri on toyda 

63° (p. 67)—" Milan”; mo, le “halya” (St). Pas dans 
Po. Lire haliya = mo, éerit aliya, Cf. JA. 1925, I, 213-14, ot Pe,, 
989-90, Nous avons ici Ia source du haliy (altéré graphiquement 
en“ hakiyi") ’Evliyi-Celebi, P 150 mentionne aussi un nom turo, 
Iaissé en blanc. 

64° (p. 68)—“ Pigeon"; t. uSS “ gajaraht” (St). Pon, 
207. Lite kiigaréi, P'150h mentionne aussi un nom ture, laissé en blanc, 

[Gla (p. 69)" Pélican” (% hawasil), P 150 mentionne des 
noms ture et mongol, laissés en blane.] 

65° (p. 69)—“ Hirondelle"; t, <si3 “girlagij” (St.). Pas 
dans Po. Les formes turques vont de jay, garlayad i osm. girlanyié 



































1 ML St, héste aur fe nom perme de = find (on fund); mais cst th une 
corthographe déja relevée pour 5p firs(ou fure) et mime 5 7 re," outarde.” 
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il faut probablement lire ici garlagué = qarlayu’, Cf. mo. 
P 150) mentionne en outre un nom mongol, laissé en blanc, 
66° (p. 69)—*Chauve-souris”; t, a-9t “yali@sa”™ 
P 1500 mentionne en outre un nom mo.,laissé en blanc. La Tiste remi 
4 M. Po, (p, 207) donnait en ture “ yalagana”, qu'il rapproche 
yarganat, Lhistoire de turkt yarganat, kag, Jarganat, kirg. 
‘est pas claire ; mais la legon de St. ne laisse gure de doute « 
faille plutdt relier yalasa A Kisyart yarisa (Brockelmann, 85), osm, 

yorasa, osm. et yorasig. Cf. aussi turkméne Ly 
que Houtsma (p. 105) me parait avoir tort de lire irdad, } 
67° (pp. 70 et 89).—" Petit aigle” (dal) et “* vautour”” (nas) 5 
tool “gijar” (St). P 1515 mentionne en outre un NOM £0.) 
laissé on blanc, Lire gafir. Cf. Po., 203 [et 206), qui dit quo Kaxwink Ee 
Jo range parmi les mots tures, mais que c'est un mot mongol, qu'il z 
rend par “ griffon". En réalité gaftr (<qadie) ext aussi bien t0n6 
que mongol. Cf. en dernier liew sur ee mot Tung Pao, 1980, 8%. Jo 
ne sais si les mots turkt oz “hifi” [pour 224 yafirt) de 
Shaw, Vooubulary, 213, Gypactus barbatus, ot ae" ghasir™ 
de Ross, n 40 et 41,“ ontarde,” ont rion a faire ici, 
68° (Pp. 70)—"Poule”; t. Gyis “dugg”; mo, 53163 
“ dagiga" (St,). Cl. Po., 203 et 207; Pe,, 200; Po. dana Zan, Ake 
Nauk, 1927, 1023 ot 1083, et dans ZKV., TIT, 579, Lo mo. “dagagqu”” 
est vraisemblablement i lire soit en valeur de dagayu (= daga’a), solb 
fi corriger en 5 482 dagawu. Kisyart (Brockelmann, 196) indique 
en ture aussi bien tagayu que taguq, mais en spéeifiant que cette 
seconde forme est turkméne, P1516 écrit pour lo mo, 363 dagatt, 
Cf. anssi n° 68, 
[680 (p. 71).—" Francolin,” 
nom mongol, Iaissés on bla 
(685 (p. 71)—* Coq."—P 1520 indique un nom ‘ture, laissé en 
Vlane, et un nom mo. (463 dayaun, simple variante da nom de 1a. 
“poule” du n° 68, La liste remise & M. Poppe (p. 207) comportait 
 outre un nom ture du “ coq”, ata, qui est connu en ture dé Kazan 
peut-dtre est-ce li le nom ture qui est Iaissé en blanc dans le ms, dé 
Paris, mais il restera a établir «il figurait bien dans le texte primitif. 
de Kanwinl. Evliyi-Celebi a copié dans Kazwint les noms mongols 




















P 152 indique un nom ture et un 
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du “coq” et de la “poule”; mais son nom turo du “coq” S53~ 
*siiré (2), ne peut se ramencr graphiquement a alaé (cf. Pe. 290).] 

69% (p. 72)—"Mouche”; t, Le “jiban” (St.). Ch Pon 
208, dont la liste parait avoir en ”. La forme turque correcte 
est en effet éibin, dibin, P 152b mentionne en outre un nom mo. 
Taiss6 en blanc, 

[690 (p. 73)—" Humay"—69b (p, 74) Freux,” P1530 
mentionne des noms tures et mongols, laissés en blanc.) 

70° (p. 74).—"' tourneau” (pers. adr) ; mo. A= * sagharjih 
(St.). P 153 mentionne en outre un nom ture, laissé en blane. Of, 
Po,, 208, & qui on a donné le mot mo, sous Ia forme tei sqrt, 
et avec Te sens inexact de“ merle” ; M. Po, en a rapproché justement 
t. Kaz, Styiréng, Guvas #ngird, “ 6tourneau”” ; mais il faut ajouter 
surtout osm. styirfig, “ étourneau” ; t, coman “ segertic" (= styirétg), 
de sens incertain (cf, Cod. Coman., 190, et W. Bang, Vom Kaktirk, 
sum Orman., TE-IIL, p. 10); jay. styir qué eb styirtig, styirdin (%), 
styiréug (Radloy, IV, 680); t. Gets slyirfig do Vullers, 11, 184, 
Lo pritendu jay, Gevie “sayariag", “faucon", de Radlov, 
TV, 263, me semble A lire également siyirdig et & traduire par 
Gourneau."”; In traduction de “ faucon” repose sur une faute du 
dictionnaire de Calcutta (5L sd au lion de sl air), Le mot 
“mongol de Kazwint est probablement & lire siyinia ou styirfa, 
et A considérer comme un emprunt au ture ; of. Pe., 290. 

T° (p. 75)—“Gudpe” (ar sanbar); t 91 “ara” (Bt). 
P 153) mentionne un nom ture et un nom mo., tous deux Iaissés en 
lane. Pas dans Po, Le mot ar, zanbvir signifie  abeille ot  guépe ” 
(c'est Ini qui est altéré graphiquement en 2553 sanpiid et en 
354.5 sTbid, “abeille”, dans Vullers, TL, 141 et 166), mais te 
contexte implique bien ici qu'il s’agisse de Ia“ guépe”” (jo ne sais 
pourquoi M. St, a préféré “frelon ”). Le mot ture est ani, arf, qui 
signifie aussi au propre ““abeille”. 

[Tia (p. 75)—* Pélican " (eaggi).—P 104a mentionne un nom ture 
et un nom mo,, Iaissés en blanc.} 

72° (p. 7)—“Caille”; te Geeyah “ buldwrei 
“4 “badana” (8t.). Pas dans Po. Of Pe, 201, Lire t. 
bildirétn, mo. bidlandl (t. yay. bodand, turki bédand (Shaw, bidand, 
king. bidand, kuz, bldand). 
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73° (p. 76)—“Faucon pérégrin”; t, G=Y “lajin™ 
Lire ain, Cf. Po., 203; Pe., 200-1. P 15ta mentionne un 
ture, Inissé en blanc. 

(73a (p. 76)—" Pivert.””. P 154@ mentionne un nom ture 
nom mo., laissés en blane,] 

74° (p. 76.)—“Gerfaut”; t, mo, et pers. lee « 
(Gt). Pas dans Po, La forme attestée au x1V© sidele en mo. 
Kinggor. 

[74a (p. 76).—* Safir.” P 1545 mentionne un nom ture et un. 
‘mongol, laissés en blane.] 

75° (p. 77).—"Faucon sacre”; t. Sch“ atalka”, 
Ok “talgin”. Ch Po, 203-4, 207; Pe, 291. 
italy. Pour le mo,, la liste remise & M. Po. donnait S13 big 
que M. Po. a proposé de résoudre en *balagan (= *balayan) et 
rapprocher du ture coman balaban, “ épervier” (sur lequel cf. 
Tiirkolog. Briefe, I, dans Ungar. Jahrbiicher, V [1925], 247). Ce 
en partie A eotte solution que je me range (et il faut alors tout 
moins lire chez Kazwint mo, balagan et non talgan), puisque b 
désigne encore de nos jours le “ fancon sacre ” (ef. von Le Coq, 
Aber tirk, Falknerei, exte. de Baessler-Archiv, IV [1913], p. 10). Mais, 
tout en admettant l'identité de sens des deux mots itdlgi et balaban, 
jiincline & prendre autrement que M, Po, le texte de Kazwint, Dans 
le vocabulaire arabo-mongol de Leide (ef. Poppe, dans Izv. Ak. Naty 
1927, 1252), italgit est donné comme I'équivalent mongol du ture 
balaban, Je pense que, chez Kazwini, les mots ture et mongol ont 
4é intervertis. Mais si c'est italgii qui est le mot mongol, on devrait 
avoir en ture balaban et non *balagan ; je erois done que le Qk c 
balgan de nos mss, est une simple faute de texte pour OLY balaban. 
Dans P 154, le nom ture est omis, et italy est correctement indiqué 
comme le nom mongol. 

(75a (p. 77)—" Paon."—75b (p. 77)—* Tih.” P 154 et 1554 
indique des noms tures et mongols, laissés en blanc.) 

76° (p. 78)—“ Moineau”; t, sel “sarcha " (St,), La liste 
Temise M. Po. avait | sl sarba (p. 208), Lire sinit; ef, Houtsma, 
P. 76, et t. osm,, lem, sir’, “ moineau.” Ne se confond pas aveo 
Persan sara si celui-ci est bien formé de sir, * étourneau,” +h + 
P 155a mentionne en outre un nom mo., laissé en blanc. 
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TT (p, 78)— Aigle”; t. OSG, “barkat” (St.). Cf. Po,, 207, 
dont la liste semble avoir eu Soy 





La forme turk“ borqut” de Ross, n® 52-4, reproduite en note par 
ML St., ne répond pas i la prononciation turki, qui est biirgit, bing. 
[aire d'expansion de co mot est tris étendue. P 155a mentionne en 
outre un nom mo, Iaissé en blane, 

78° (p. 79)—"Pie”; mo. OWnzL “ sdghsaghan" (St). Cf. 
Po., 204, 206, 207. La liste remise & M, Po, avait la méme orthographe 
que celle de M. St., mais M, Po, I'a résolue en sayisyan, et a ajouté 
que c‘était Ia une forme turque, la forme du mo. éerit étant saya fayai. 
Tout cela est vrai, mais les formes du nom de la “ pis" sont assez 
variées, Sans entrer ici dans le détail, je signalerai qu’au xrv° siécle, 
la forme mongole du Houa-yi yi-yu est safigai, ct Ia lecture de ML. St. 
fa pour elle le mandchou sakssha. M. Po, préte en outre & Kazwint 
une forme turque sausgan ; pout-ttre est-ce li le nom ture laissé en 
Dlane dans P 1558, 

[78a (p. 79).—“Rokh” (simury), P 1554 mentionne un nom 
ture et un nom mo,, Iaissés en blanc.] 

19° (p. 81)—"Corbean”; t. ES “agargha"; mo. x5 
“garir” (St). CE. Po., 204, 207. La forme turque est bien garya. 
Quant & *Karir, il faut: vraisemblablement, comme I’a supposé M. Pt 
le corriger en 4._S kariya, nom usuel du “corbean” en mongol. 

[7 (p. 81) —"Cigogne noire 1" (yurnaig)—T95 (p. 82)— 
“ [spice de} plongeon (yawns), P 156b et 157a mentionne pour 
eux des noms tures, laissés en blane.] 

80° (p. 82)—“Palombe"; mo. SS" kaka” (St.). Pas dans 
Po. Doit s'apparenter A mo, higigi, ma. kekuhe, turk kigin, minis qui 
ésignent des oiseaux assez variés, tourterelle, coucou, huppe. P 15Ta 
mentionne en outre un nom ture, laissé en blanc. 

{80a (p. 82).—* Phaline,”—80 (p. 83).—" Farisa (?)." P 18Ta 
mentionne pour le premiet un nom ture et un nom mo., pour Ie 
second un nom ture, tous laissés en blanc.) 

BI? (p. 83),—"Perdrix”; t. AS “heklik”, mo. dytel 
© juaean (2) (St.). CL. Po., 204, 207; Pe., 291. Au lien de keklik, 
la liste de M. Po. donne & tort “ kelek”. Pour le nom mo., lire itaun, 
mo. écrit ita’un, ita’u, Cf. aussi Poppe dans Izv. Ak. Nauk, 1927, 
1254, 



































S 
[Bla (p. 84). Alouette.”—816 (p. 86)—“ Tourterelle.” P 
et 1580 mentionne des noms tures, laissés en blanc-] e 
82° (p. 86)—“Grue”; t. VF “wma”, mo. oles 
“toghriveush”” (St.). Cf. Po., 208, qui n'a que le mot ture et ’ 
entre turna et ima. On a déji t. tumna dans le Cod. Coman., 129. 
Le nom mo. parait altéré de Gsl,25 *toycraun = mo. écrit tole 
toyuriyun, “grue”; cf. Os8525 togaragaun du ms. de Leide 
ans Ise. Ak. Nauk, 1927, 1269. Cf. aussi Polivanov, dans Iev. Ak 
Nauk, 1927, 1203. 

[82a (p. 87).—" Karwan.”—82 (p. 87).—“ Cigogne * (laglag). 
P 158) mentionne un nom ture pour le premier, un nom ture et un 
‘nom mongol pour le second, tous laissés en blane.] 

‘83° (p. 87) —" Héron"; t. 1&3! “ akhar(#)” (St). Pas dans 
Po. Lire peut-ttre oxar, = oqar, mais, malgré Radloy, je n’Gcarte pas 
ugar; ogar (ou ugar ?) est eonnu comme nom du héron en ture. Cf. 
Radlov, s.v. augar (mal vocalisé ?) et ogar; Shaw, 209; Ross, n° 13. 
Les Persans V'orthographient j\ic ‘ugar. Le vocabulaire sino- 
mongol de Pouinéey, qui est de cirea 1600, donne en mongol ugarigan 
Sibau, qui nest pas attesté par ailleurs, —_ 

SH (p. 8)—" Vantour"; t. Zap “ yiirtajar” et old 
“agijar", mo. g28s7 “tanigen” (St), Ch Po, 206; Pe, 
291-2. M. Po. n'a pas donné le mot ture. Quant au mot mo., sa 
liste Vécrivait S239 “ togdin”, et on a ody batugtin dans 
Evliyi-Celebi. Le premier mot ture est Presque siirement a lire 
Fo2 yurtéi, qui west done pas le nom d'un “hibou” comme 
il est supposé, non sans hésitations, dans Ross, n° 65, ni une 
“corneille” comme chez Pavet de Courtille, mais un “vautour”, 
conformément d'sillears & ce que suggére son nom chinois de A 
Jong-ying (son nom mongol actuel est kardmii6i, le“ chassour 
A'éeurenila”). Sur le second mot ture, a lire qufr, of. supra, n° 67, 
Quant au nom mongol, il demeure mystériewx ; sa finale est soit 
thin, soit & In rigueur -quéin en valeur de -yaéin, 

[64a (p. 90).—" Abeille."—84b (p. 91)“ Autruche.” P 1600 eb 
4} mentionne un nom ture et un nom mo, pour la premidre, un nom 
ture pour la seconde, tous lassés en blanc.] 

85° (P. 91)—" Grand hibou”; mo. fsa “ baygaah”, Pag 
dans Po. Bai-qué est en réalité ture ; Videntification au “ ‘snowy owl”, 
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Nyctea nivea, est celle que J. Scully a indiquée dans Shaw, 211. 
CE. supra, n° 61. 

[850 (p. 91).—* Huppe.”"—856 (p. 98)—" Yaka.” P. 1600 et & 
‘mentionne un nom ture et un nom mo. pour la premiére, un nom arabe 
et un nom ture pour le second, tous laissés en blano,] 

Tels sont les noms tures et mongols de la section zoologique de 
Kazwint, du moins dans Védition de M. St. Tl y a en outre quelques 
formes mongoles et turques laissées sans identification dans la liste 
de M. Po, et qui ne figurent pas chez M. St. Plusieurs provenaient 
‘de méprises, et on peut les éearter, Mais il reste chez M. Bo. des formes 
“turques” (p. 208) ULiSy “biikiisan”, “glouton"; SSF 
nrkrk, “crocodile” (ef, pers. ndk 2); “ dcki imr,” “Iézard™ (cf. 
supra, n° 2a; le biliir du ms. de Leide, Ize. Ak. Nauk, 1927, 1264, 
est également inconnu), dont je ne vois pas de quel passage elles ont 
‘pu sortir. 

Enfin il est un nom d’oiseau que la liste fournie 4 M. Po. donne 
en ture et en mongol, et dont la présence semble bien indiquer qu'un 
paragraphe au moins doit manquer dans Védition de M, St., oest 
celui que M. Po. (pp. 204, 208) traduit en russe par furpun, 
© macreuse."” Cet oiseau est le anggir (forme du mo. éerit). La liste de 
M. Po, lappelle en ture Sle) wéan, nom inconnu et peut-Btre 
altéré; mais son nom mongol, écrit par Kazwint_ angr,c’est-A-dire 

ir =anyir, est bien connu et M. Po. ne s'y est pas trompé, On 
‘aimerait toutefois & savoir quels sont les noms arabe et persan placés 
en téte de la rubrique, car ‘identification du angyir au turpan, prise 
probablement par M. Po, dans les dictionnaires de Kovalevskit 
et de Golstunskii, ne me semble pas pouvoir étre juste si le nom russe 
de turpan désigne bien essentiellement la macteuse, Anas nigra. 
Lianggir est certainement T'oiseau aux couleurs élatantes, assez 
Voisin du canard mandarin ”, qu'on désigne sous le nom de “ canard. 
brahme””, Casarce rutila. Le nom se trouve déja sous la forme anggir 
dans Histoire seorite des Mongols, et M. Po. en signale d'autres formes 
dialectales mongoles qui sont également A finale -r. De méme on a 
air en yakout ; anar en ture de l’Altat; kirg. et k. king. afyar ; jay. 
‘aigir, aiqur (cf. le dictionnaire de Radloy). Mais il y a aussi des formes 
finale -t et -rt: t. anit cher KaSyari (Brockelmann, p. 9) ; jay. aigut 
(chez Pavet de Courteille; non recucilli par Radlov) ; turki hanyut 
chez Shaw, et que j'ai entendu & Kasyar et & Kuéa ; haiyirt & Turfan 
{noté par von Le Coq); “ol ble “Hang Ghirta” chez Ross, 
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n° 197, évidemment a lire “O22 hanyirt; of, aussi peut-itre 
Guvas dmdrt (dans dmdrt-kajdk, “aigle”, selon Katona (Kérdsi Csoma- 
Arch., IL [1930], 885-7), 

Quand je ne connaissais la section xoologique de Kazwint que 
par l'article de M. Poppe, j/avais été déja frappé par tout ee qu'Bvliyae 
Colebt me paraissait lui avoir emprunté, fautes comprises, pour son, 
Prétendu vocabulaire mongol des Kaitak. L’étude de louyrage 
complet a fortifié cette opinion en montrant que c'est également Ih 
qu'Evliyé-Celebi_a copié certains mots que la liste de M, Po, ne 
signalait pas, comme wn"yan (n° 8), ausar (n° 10a), qumurtqa (n° 49), 
haliya (n° 63). Tout compte fait, dans In partic vraiment mongole 
du texte d’Evliyi-Celebi, il ne reste qu’un mot mongol, fum*ran 
(rupra, n° 24), que Védition de Kazwini due A M. St. ow le ms. de 
Paris ne donnent pas, Evliya-Celebi a pu évidemment le prendre 
ailleurs, mais, puisque nous venons de voir qu'une rubrique aur le 
“canard brahme” doit manquer a I'édition de M. St., et puisque 
tant de noms tures et mongols de Kazwini manquent d nos manuscrits, 
il est bien plus probable qu’Evliya-Celebi a recueilli fum*ran dans un 
ms. de Kazwini que nous n'avons plus. Peut-itre pourrait-on 
également rapporter i ce ms, inconnu quelques vocalisations 
intéressantes d’Evliyi-Celebi (Pe., 288, bivedsiin; 291, itaxeun). Das 
& présent, je considére qu'Evliya-Colebi a froidement pillé Kazwint 
et que le prétendu dialecte mongol des Kaitak est une mystification, 

Par ailleurs, puisque soit le ms. de Paris, soit le texte qui est & 
{a base de la liste de M. Poppe indiquent un certain nombre de mots 
tures et mongols que I'édition de M. St. ne contient pas, il est clair 
qu'une étude de nouveaux manuscrits est hautement désirable.! 

1 Je ne considier pas comme acquis que Kaswinl ait vraiment donné dana son 
{este original tous ln mota tures et mongols que les mas, accemiblosInlnent cn Manas 
Et par allan, certainos dle os omiaions ont pu étre combi par des soplateg 
rotiicurs on particulier pow lo tre, ot mae do mots emplace par dante lon 
{aniies. Mais Yormue now voyens dans In late ulin par M. Por quslanes tae 
Yriment mongole qo'un savant mosulman postéeicur A Kaswint n'a quote, pe 
Introdoleo ow ritabi, Ml faut bin admire quo, mime svee tertaion mote nla 

en turo et en mongol Halt eaweoup 

la meation respective de noma pera, tars ox money ee 
Ay nis ol ponraiet en eft se omnes de aed 
Pariaint os idioms, ‘Nous devons done conclre quo touten cen mentionn ie weet 
Strangers remonte mime, mee lw di Inser quelquen una de 
‘ome en blanc, et tter que M, 8. ait ai peu respects aur ca polat 


Ie tent qu'il at. Cet pourual al rene tutes endear sean 
dl Paria me kes furs ons, tees quel me, 































To the Zamasp Namak II 
By H. W. Baney 


F[VHE apocalyree proceeds to dence thee episode of ruler who 
‘are to appear respectively in Xvardsin, Némrdé,and Patad yvirgar 
and to be followed by the coming of Pisy8én, son of Vistisp. ‘The 
language touches that of the Bahman Yast at many points. Religious 
views are closely interwoven. ‘The “ xvarr of Patasyvingar” is of 
interest, us are also the revelation of many mysteries by Mihr Yazd, 
and Mibr’s conflict with Bam, The drué Vat-yavakin seems not to 


be known elsewhere, 

58. pas dyéét andar xvariisiin 
sanik yeurtak ut apaitak mart-<z 
i tas domand davet i vas martom 
ut asp *apak ut nézak i ts, ut 
4a8r pot &Erakth ut pat pata ysaith 
aay x02 hurt bavet, 


59, yout miyin i pataysahth 
‘Bin ut apaitak bavet. 


60, pitaydahih —hamik hab 
Branakin davit av Anériin rast, 


61, ue vas Keb ut dat ut *rapién 
bavénd, 

62, ut Giatan i Goak avé dit pat 
harpak daréwd, martom dEatan 
var be bavi. 





63, apict Encié goBem ku andar 
din & bavit, avé i aparve’ yuatiy 
‘andar zamit i Hrom vas kad ut was 
Sabrastin girét ut vas xwistak pat 
é-bar haé samitk i Hrom GBarét. 





‘Then will arise in the land of 
Khorasan an insignificant and 
obscure man who will go forth 
in great power, and with him 
many men and horses, and sharp 
lances, and the land will be made 
his own by violence and dominion. 

‘He himself in the midst of his 
dominion will fail and. pass out of 
sight. 

‘The whole sovereignty will pass 
from the men of Brin and will go 
to foreigners. 

And doctrines and laws and 
ways of life will abound, 

‘The slaying of one by the other 
they will consider a merit and the 
slaying of men will be a alight 
thing. 

And this too I will tell you 
that it-will be at that time = that 
victorious king will seize in the 
land of Hrvim much territory 
‘and many cities and will carry 
off much treasure at one time 
from the land of Hrom. 
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64, pas avt i aparves yoatdy 
mirét ut has an fraé frazanddn + 





65, ut ws sahmbak ut apédae 
pat martin i Briin 8a0r kunénd. 


66, wut vas hér i hamaken bs av 
Mast « avehan rasét. 

67, ut pas-ié av apasihan ut 
Bin bitakih rasénd, 

68. andar Gn wat 58am miOr ut 
Garm 

69. upicdin max has kas wt kas 
has mas né paitak, api-sn ham 
pustakih ne bavee, 





70. api-t En-ié giBem ku ave 
wh hE haé mitar né 2ayet aivap ka 
aay bE iret wt né vent En and 
tut ut droak, 





71, pat hasiirak sari Zartuyitain 
NE wnénd din oacurk kre i 6 
apiiyet bitan, 





72, tan and xdn-rébisnth andar 
an Opi apayit bitan pat *8 
take 8 bake martin be ne 
manend. 


13, avein 


Tacikin —apak 





gumétendl ut kibvar 6F visépend, 

TA, ut pas Spand-Armat av 
Ohormacd ving kunct ku man én 
tal ut andkih né vitasom, 


75. hasabar haéapar b¢ bavom 
tw én martom hacapar hacaBar be 
kunom, 


‘Then that victorious king 
die, and thenceforth his sons 
sit in sovereignty and will guard. 
the land with violence. K 

And they will deal very fierooly 
and lawlessly with the men of 
Erin dar, 


And much wealth of all kinds — 


‘will pass into their hands, 

Afterwards they too will perish 
and have no success. 

In that evil time affection and 
reverence will not exist. 

Among thei the great will not 
be distinct from the small. nor 
the small from the great, and 
they will not assist one another. 

This too T will tell you that itis 

better for him who is not born 
from his mother, or if he is born, 
ies and does not see so much 
evil and oppression, 
At the end of the millennium of 
Zartust they will not see the 
great conflict which must take 
place. 

So much bloodshed must occur 
‘at that time, of mankind one part 
in three parts will not survive. 







‘Those Arabs will be confounded 
with Romans and ‘Turks and they 
will desolate the world, 

Then Spand Armad will ery 
alond to Ohormazd saying: 1 
cannot melt away this evil and 
badness, 

Tam tumed upside down and 
Tturn mankind here upside down, 












76, wit ut atayé martom be 
aedrend had was must wt *adatih 
i-8dn patiog kunend, 

77. ut paw Midr ut Bim aknen 
‘be patkapend andar dn patkiplin. 

78, drut-s 4 Vat-yauakn 
XOanThat pat xwatiiyih i Yam bast 
astit, pat xvaldyih i Beearaxp had 
band be rint, 





19, Bevarasp pat an drué ham- 
‘pursakih dd. 

80. ut dn drut kar én ku bar i 
yortikan b kahenét, 





81. wt hakar né dn dru ra6 bat 
hah har kes grie-€ be kist hth 400 
_gtiv bar apar grift heh, 


82. sal 496 MiBr an drut be 
anit ut pas har ke griv® karat 
400 griv hanbar kunét. 


83, ut andar dn zaman Spand- 
Armat dahiin apis kunét, was gohr 
‘ut ayibust av paitdkih @Barit, 


84. pas dyavét had hust i Nem 
mart-t hE xeatdyih xedhet ut spith 
ut guend Grdvt davet ut darihi pat 
Berth ret uk was yon-ribi 
kunt tik-ak bir pat kimak i 
2xoitd be Davee. 





85. ut pas apadom hab dast i 
duimandn virééet av Zavulast 
ue din kust save. 

86. ut had G8 xpiih arise apis 
wartét ut hué an frié martom i 
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Wind and fire injure men, by 
reason of the great grief and 
‘wrong they do to them, 

‘Then Mibr and Bhim will fight 
togother in that conflict. 

An ovil xpirit who. in called 
Vat-yavakin  (“‘causer of bad 
crops") was bound during the 
reign of Yam, but escaped from 
his bonds in the reign of Bavarasp. 

Bavarasp had conferences with 
that evil spirit. 

Now the work of that evil spirit 
is this: he diminishes the crop 
of cor. 

Had it not been for that evil 
spirit, whosoever bad sown one 
bushel would have received 400 
bushels of corn, 

Four hundred and ninety-six 
‘years Mihr attacks that evil spirit, 
‘and thereafter whosoever sows 
‘one bushel, puts four hundred 
bushels in his granary, 

At that time Spand Armad will 
open her mouth, and will bring 
abundant jewels and metals to the 
light, 

Afterwards a man will ative 
from the Southern quarter who 
will seek dominion and will have 
‘an army and troops equipped and 
will seize lands by violence and 
cause much bloodshed until his 
fairs satisty his desires, 

‘Then at last he will flee from, 
the hand of his enemies to Zabul 
and go to that district, 

‘Thence, an army being 
equipped, he will return and 





Bran sar av anométth § gardn 
rasénd. 

87, ut mas ut kas = <av> 
irak-ywisrth rasénd ut piinakih 
4 fami xotd nikivend. 

88. ul pas hae dn Patasxodirgar 
has nazdikth i drayip bar mart 
Midr Yazd be wendt. 

89, ut Midr Yazd vas raz inihan 
av an mart gipat. 

90. pat palgiim av Patakxwirgar 
Bah freset ku en xoaty kar ut 
‘kar im daréh. ut té-ib xratayih 
aon kun &gin pitarin ut nyiikian 
406 wt &mak kart. 





91. ave mart gopat ku man en 
xoatayth &gon sayem kartan ka-m 
Gn guna ut spih ut gunj ut spah- 
aarti nést gon pitariin ut 
inyithain i mar bit. 


92. Gn patgdimBar gopat ku be 
Gear tak-at ganf ut xedstak 
pitarin ut nyihin ti apit 
‘apasparom. 

98. apicd gan] i wasurk i Praayiip 
Opis nimayet, 

94, gin ganj av dast ABarét, 
apah ut qund § Zend ardbat, av 
dudmandn sawt. 





95, ul ka <av>  duémandin 
ahisth raset, Teirak ut TAR we 
Hromik av ham ayend ku girom 
Patakxvargar sah ut stinom an 
gninj ut xoastak had avé mart. 





‘That man will say = How: 
I be able to exercise 
since I haye not the troops 
army and treasure and 
such as my father and forefathers: 
had ¢ 

‘The messenger will say : Come, 
that I may deliver up to you 
the treasure and wealth of your 
fathers and forefathers. 

And he will show him the vast 
treasure of Frisyap, 

When he brings the treasure 
into his hand, he prepares the 
army and troops of Zabul, and 
advances against his enemies. 

When the news reaches hin 
enemies, Turk and Arab and: 
Roman will come together, 

will seize the King of 

4yvargar and I will take that 

treasure and wealth from that 
man, 
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96, wt pax avd mart ka ain 
Akisth asnavet optk vas spah ut 
gund i Zavul ao miyin i Evin 
4aBe dyet ut apak aveean martoman 
pat dn dast, 1 10 Vistasp apak spat 
*yyondn pat spetorasur kart, apitk 
Patai xuirgar sah kiyditn § kaveear 
frie kunend. 


97. ut pat nérok 4 Yaxdan ut 
Erin wt Kayin xeare ut dén i 
Mazewnin ut vorrei Patad 
xedryar wt Midr ut Sro5 ut Rain 
ut Apan ut Aturdn ut dtaxdin 
“ptr ikuft harééar kunénd. 


98. ut had avesin veh yet, hae 
duimandn éand be Géanét ké marak 
nd tuBan grift. 


99. mt pas Srok ut Néryosang 
Pibyo8n i mak pux has framan 
i datar Ohormazd has Kangis ¢ 
Kayan bi hangtéend. 





100. ut be yet PikyoOn i dike 
pus aptk 150° *havist ka-din 
patmdian spe ut siyi, 

1OL. ut dast d man pat drafé tak 
av Piirs av 65 ku dtaxh ut apn 
niddst Estend. 


102. 68 yait kunét. 

103, ka yadt sar bavét she aw 
reéind ut <av> an itays 

ihr dahend. 








‘Then that man when he hears 
the news, with a large army and 
troops of Zibul will come to 
the centre of Erin Sahe and with 
those men on that plain, where 
you, O Vistasp, fought with the 
White Hyons in the White Forest, 
they will struggle in battle with 
the King of Patadyvirgar. 

By the might of Yazdin and 
the Splendour of the Aryans and 
the Kayin and the Faith of the 
Mazila-worshippers and the 
splendour of Patadyvirgar, and 
Mibr and $168 and Ran and the 
waters and the sacred and 
domestic Fires they will wage 
furious battle. 


And he will prove better than 
them; he will slay so many of 
the enemies, that their number 
cannot be counted. 

‘Then SrO8 and Nérydsang will 
stir up your son Pityo@n by 
command of Ohormazd the 
Creator from the Kang fortress 
of the Kayan, 


Your son Pisy6@n will come 
With 150 disciples, whose raimont 
is whito and black, 

And my hand will hold the 
banner as far as Pirs to the place 
where the fires and waters are 
established, 

‘Thore he will perform the Yast. 

When the Yast is finished, they 
will pour the libation into the 
water and will give the libation 
to the fire. 

















104. ut druvandan ut dév ut 
xyondn cin be apasihend égon the 
‘pat zimastin i sart *valg i draxtan cold 
be hosend. 


105. ut gurg Bim be dave, ut 
‘mdi OPiim andar dye. 


106. ut Usttar i Zartuystizn pat 
den-nimatarth av paitdkih dyet 
ut andkih tak sar dyet, ramién ut 
4a0%h ut huramih be bavet. 





58. (1) xtnrsn sania the “land of the sunrise 
of ds- was given by Bal. dsag “to rise", risdsan * 
confirmed by MPT. as&B giydndn 6 im naw roin, M4 
souls, into this shining boat.” ‘This etymology was! 
Vis u Ramin, p, 119, 1 
xed fay bad-tn Kahr 7 yorisain 
dar-6 bas  jahiin-rit mé-yvar asin 
ba-lafs 7 Pahlavi har has sardyad 
xorisin dn buvad kas vai xor mad 
xorisin Pahlavi baéad yor amad 
‘Trdg u Pars ri 26 yor bar amad 
xoniiain ast ma'nt 7 yor dyin 
‘kuja 26 xor bar dyad sity i Brain, 
xeardsan is the regular Pahl. word for “east " 
YVA, § ¥9, xarasan 
and south and north”. MPT., yor's'n p'ygee, hur's'n 

(2) yvartak * insignificant”: oked. 
ed. Andreas, 12+, ut ain xeatdy ut dahyupat rat apak an 
‘martom pat datastan rast darét “The judge in judgment 
that of the Ruler and Governor and that of the humblest 

(3) vas demand Save, Predio. adj, « 

at... kunénd 



















reih= apt, hore adverb: *.. apik = with whom For: 
++. neak, cf. Zatsp. 5* aspaparak ut néakdast. 
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(5) éérakih “violence” = éérih 84, coupled with stahmbakih : 
pat ih ut stahmbalih, Paz. pa ééri u stahni, in Bahman Yt. 8, 51. 
CE. Nyberg, Glossar. : e8rth (1) bravery, (2) oppression. Av. Girya-- 
‘NPers. éér “valiant; a conqueror; mastery”. DEX., 16% Paz, 
(Gi i va8- gchar mard . . .) aPa ham-ayarg mapard bare® u e217 nama. 
Sanskr. baliggatém ca daréayati: “(The evil-natured man . . .) 
quarrels with companions and displays violence.” 

59. aBinn “ not-finding”, see Nyberg, Gloss., avin. 


61. DP. yayp)) for ws cast. yy9). rufién “ manner of 
life, conduct ", NP., ravid. Cf. varién (Nyb., Gloss., xem w hak uw varién 
* Charakter, Gesinnung und Lebenswandel”) and barién, Paz, barein 
(with Sanskr. pracdra-). barién translates Av. -bifra in asta.bifra- = 
hast barién of eight characters. Av. bifra-is probably a reduplicated 
form from bar- *bi-bra- > bifra- with the same development as in 
afra- beside jaiwi-, of. also Pahl. dritan * create” from *a-britan 
and NPers. afrdz-, Av, aiwi.raoéaya-. Then Av. abifr@ (only Y., 38%) 
is perhaps *4-bibra- “ perpetual ” in agreement with the Pahl. Comm. 
pat pattikth “in perpetuity”. We should then recognize in Av. 
-ter~ beside -fr- as two separate developments of -br-, the voiceless 
-fr- being parallel to the voiceless group -st- beside -xd- of. bust-, and 
‘bucdi- (in apaiti.busti and duBuwi.bucdi). 

62, (1) pat harpak darend. Cf. nasiy nikinitan ut nasiy éustan 
ut nasiy sixtan av ap days burtan ut nasiy yeartan pat dat kunénd 
ut né pakrééind pat kar ut karpak i vazurg hangdrénd, Bahman, Y¢., 
2638, “ Burying the corpse, washing the corpse, burning the corpse, 
bringing it to water and fire, eating the corpse, they do by law and 
refrain not, they account it a great work and merit.”” 

2) Gintan written “rétnn, FP., 22 ‘extn, elsewhere also "petnn, 
Paz, aBazadan, OP. ava-jan- “ kill” 

(8) xndr. Ch Bahman Ye., 2, ka mart-é 
makas-é pat éakm <i> avééin har 2 Beak bavét 
man and a fly both are one in their eyes ". 

63. @sime ”, see Bartholomae, SR, ii, 27, here written au, 

61. apasihin written ‘psh’nn “perished” Part. pass, in ~ana 
to *apa- sai8-, of. nihdn nyh'n “hidden ” Part. pass. to *ni-da, 

69. mas haé kay “the greater from the smaller". Cf. MX., 2, 


















névak Géanénd <u> 
when they kill a good 








* Note the pres. In MPT. (frm (Bartholomae, Z/1. iv, 178 2.) and ef. Sogd. 
(Che.) sBryny "creator". 
You. VE rane $. 0 
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in i has t6 kus pat hamtak ut hamték pat mas wt 

ut sardar pat xeatay dar He who is your in 

and on equal asa superior, and his superior as a 
ruler”, Bartholomse has further examples MM. i, 
‘mas ut ka. 

7O. (1) én-ié gofem. Of. the more precise 
‘Gn i p24 goBom “ this is what T shall foretell”. 
(2) drifak gagQ3. This wont may be 
harsh", NPers. duruit (of, Hibs, Pers. St. 61 
ddrusta “to grind is possibly the same verb, Tt will 
to keep this verb apart from drasitiin discussed below, 1 
No. 1. 

71. (1) The end of the millennium of Zartust 
Bahwan Yt., 18,2" fl 

(2) 6 bavet = Av. avi... bavaifi, ¥., 30, “ 
Nyb., Gloss., 164, o(h).. 

72. pat *3 bakr € *bakr. Uncertain. ‘The text has 
pe. Syaly and z!4, I have supposed the: 
numeral after yyy so. that Sy posibly stands 

: 


Cf, Bartholomae, SR., i, 47, ote 5: Sayan Sy 3 














ten pats, ie. one-tenth", Say aw Yay ys ye) “one 
parts, i.e. one-third 

For the expression “one-third” ef. Bahiman Yt., 3%, 
Gn bé ikanét patiyirak 3 Zeak-é “then he destroys o 
assailants". Bahman Yt, 3, apirik dim <i> Oho 
feak-@ apaé 6parét he swallows again the other creatures of D 
to the extent of one-third". 
TA, (1) vat evil” subst., as in 70. 


andkth <i> av Spand-Armat samik rasét, hamak 
“ the evil which comes to Spand-Armad 


(This explains the use of dn “that” i 
referring to a well-known conflict.) The Bahman Yt. 


rads ee * Maite Kon Area a 
reads -— 
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34. pas Midr i frd.ge-goyit wing kunet ku én 9,000 sl paste i-§ kart 
tak niin Dah dusdén ut Frasyap + Tair wt Alaksandar i Hromayik ut 
aviidn duBal kustikiin dévin i vidirt-vare 1,000 silin dBm wes has 
patmdn xeatiyih kart, 35. start bavét dn drueand Anni Meni ka 
Gon asnitt. Midr i fraxv-goyit bs zanct Bim i *yruvidrus, pat stapih 
duBarét. an drucand Anrak Ménik apak vigitakin vat-toxmakin apie 
av tar ut tom « dosaxe duparet. ‘Then Mihr of wide pastures cries 
aloud, saying: ‘These 9,000 years of the Compact which was made, 
even until now Dahik of evil faith and Frisyap the Tir and Alexander 
the Roman and those with leather belts and the divs with disordered 
hair have held dominion a period of 1,000 years beyond the covenant. 35. 
‘That wicked Anrik Ménik was amazed when he heard that. Mikr 
of wide pastures attacks Eim of the bloodstained weapon. Without 
power he flees. ‘That wicked Anrik Ménik flees with the misbegotten 
ones of evil seed back to the darkness and gloom of the evil existence.”” 

78. (1) “A drug called Vat-yarakdn”. Cf. yaoak translating Av. 
ynied- in compounds. NP. jac“ barley” Pahl. yao. Named after his 
activity defined in 80, where yortakin, of. yortk Pahl. transl. of Av. 
yaoa-. 

(2) Bévarasp epithet of Dahak, see Justi, Iran. Namenbuch, p. 60, 
GrBd 198 Dahak ké Bévarasp-ié xeiinénd. Old Oss. Bawpaczos. 
Ay. bazear- * 10,000”, Pahl. bévar, Arm. loanword biur, Georg. beori, 
has survived as beurd bérd bird (= “ many") in Ossetic. Arm. biur 
shows the same treatment of -ar as in zaur “ forces, MPT. <avar 
“power” and in kaisr “ Katoap”. ‘The apparent loas of -a- in 
émarit “ true, Pahl. éaémdit “ visible to the eye" is due to a form 
‘itm. as in Pahl. éyimnk beside éémk “ fountain 

81. griv “a measure”. This word has long been known it 


Arm, loanword griu “a measure for cor”. Here written ygy)3 
HAG., 131, had no Mid. Iran. form but quoted NPers. girib, Syr. 
gry’, Arab. jarib, 

83. (1) It is apparently intended as a blessing when Spand Armad 
opens her mouth to reveal the jewels and metals hidden in the earth, 
But in Bahman Ye., 2, it is in times of confusion: pat avin 
dudyoatayih har 6i8 av néstih ut aéarakih wt sapakih ut nyastakth rasét. 
Spand-Armat samik dahan apié vitayet har ghr <ul> ayottust av 
paitakih rasét pin 2arr asém ul 705. ut aréié ut srup. ut xvatiiyih ut 
pitaysahih av Ancrin bandakin rast. “During their accursed rule 
everything will pass into nothingness, helplessness, contempt, and 
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decay. Spand Armad will open her mouth, all jewels 
be disclosed, such as gold, silver, and copper and tin 8 
dominion and sovereignty will pass to foreign slaves.” 
sapik ménit “thought contemptible”, DKM., 813% 
to nyastak “cast down”, cf. Nyb., Gloss., 163, niyastan, a 
349, *ndsttar. Add GrBi., 214, apak Arsasp Maresar 
kart, Brin <ut> Anérin wasihd *apajast héwd 
Ardisp he fought a hand battle, Aryans and non-Aryans 
multitudes ”.] 
(2) ayaiust, often spelt aydtiust with the usual 94 
Avestan 6 or @. Av. ayiyéuata- “molten metal” as in 
tapayeiti: mam asa vahista manayon ahe ya8a ayaoysustom 
speaks) “ he heats me with the Aa Vahita as it were molten. 
became in Pabl. equivalent simply to “metal” and appears 
‘the Gabri dial. ayuxsust (AIW., 162). Tt seems to be Oss. 
awéesta, (Iron.) awsist “silver”, whence eame the Hun 
“silver”, soe Skéld, ZIL,, iii, 185. 
84. (1) Kust i Némrié. According to Ananias Sirak (ed. 
ErinSahr) the Kust i Nemrad comprised nineteen provinces, 
counted as the chief province. In particular Sagistin (Sistan) 
often intended by Némrdé (Marquart, loc, cit., p. 25), Here 
impossible to decide if a special province was thought of. wee 













ruler takes to flight, however, he goes to Zavulastan, which 
formed part of Nemra f 

(2) spah ut qund, 94, 96; gund ut spa, 91. Arm. lounward gound. 
Written 3yy, to be kept sharply distinot from. yee gure 
“warrior”. 

85. Zavulastin, 94, 96, Zavul, see Markwart and De Groot, Das 
Reich Zaibul wend der Gout Zin (Festschrift Sachau). Arm. Zaplastan, 
Arab. Zahulistin, Jabulistin. The spelling with beside Arm. 
Zaplastan is of help in explaining Pahl. *kivk GrBd,, 438, *kadavak 
9MO9 “tortoise”: guzdum ut karbah wt kaiavak ut vazay “ scorpion, 
Tizard, tortoise, and frog” (omitted in Ind, Bd.). In Pahl. Riv. Dd. 21 
‘ack yoyigg *kasarak. This clears up also the Pabl. transl, of Av. 


Kuayapa-, ALW., $60. Sopa. (Buddh.) hyip, NPers, haiaf, kadaw, 
hediau “ tortoise 








88. Pata’ xoirgar, see Marquart Eringahe, p. 129 f,, is Tapurastan, 
Arm. Taprstan, the land of the Témupos, Arab-Pers, Tabaristin, 
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It was first conquered by the Arabs in 4.n. 758. In .p. 783 Vindiid- 
Hormizd founded a new dynasty as Spahpet of Khoriisin. 

20. (1) patgim —eqgqogy with variant pgeyey pita 

", ef. Arm. loanward patgam “message”, MPT. (8.W.) 

yg'm (N.W.) p'dg’m, N-Pers. payim, paiydm, Syr. pgm’ “ sententia”. 
In GrBd., 177%, 5-45—eq *patgak “messenger”: Yasd Néryotang 
**patgak yazdin ku pat hamak paitém acé frastzt “ The Yasd Nérytsang 
is messenger of the Yasds, that is, he is sent on all messages” [In 
~#t of frastat “is sent", Tam inclined to recognize the old Pass, 3 Se. 
-yatai > -#t. Hence for the frequent sgeyyye? read gépat “it is 
said” as pass. Cf. Nyb., Gloss., apasthat “is destroyed” pass. to 
apa-sik-] In 92 patginapar Synge with variant, eee 
“ messenger" Arm. loanword palgamavor NPers. paydmbar, 
priyimbar. 

(2) karr ut kor “deat and blind”. This is the traditional Pahl. - 
translation of Avestan kuoygm karafnamés, AIW., 455,“ of Kavis and 
Karapans"": pat éif i Yazdan karr ut kir “in affairs of the Yands 
deaf and blind”; in the Sanskr. version adaréakit airoldraéea. It is 
proved to be more than a learned comment by the letter ascribed 
by EHité to Mihrnerseh, see Meillet, REA., vi, 1-3: or . . . 06 ouni 
zauréns deni mazden, na youl @ eu koir ew <i> diuag Haramanoi 
xnbeal “He who holds not the law of the Mazdezn faith, is deaf and 
blind (koir loanword from Tran. ir) and deceived by the devs of 
Haraman (= Ahriman) ". Cf. the Manichean hymn to Jesus: x08 
bed Eimer “v ker'n "énv’g "0 gr'n, uB x0a8 bid éakmear 5 koran, aénaviy 
6 karrin “ And he himself is seer for the blind, hearer for the deaf” 
(Lentz, Die Stellung Jesu, p. 121). 

92, BE dear Ey sy (see FP., 20), Gearitan “come, arrive”. 
Cf. Tedesco, “ Dialekiologie”, MO., xv, 231. dear pl. dvaré6, only 
imperative, “come,” North-West Dial. Ardiy Viriz Namak 3: 
druvist dear ts Vira: “* come in health, O Virsz”. MPT., “eryd 'er 
er’ "ory (Boar, doar’). 

96. (1) pat ain dast ... pat spzt-razur. On spit-razur, Av. 
spoititom razurom we have now Herzfeld’s investigations, Archacol. 
Mitteil, ii, 724. In this forest Haosravah overthrew Aurvasira, 
Pat Gn dait suggests Apiyatkar i Zarérin 19: pat an dast i hamon, that 
is, Sistin. For dast ef. Herzfeld, loc. cit., p. 60-1. The dait is a place 
of fear as appears in GrBd., 172° (explaining the epithets of Mihr) 
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ib foi xegdyiit <Th> et hu [he] pat dast apebimih <a> ba 

ere “His having wide pastures is this that 

desert it is possible to go to and fro without fear in the eare of 

It is interesting that var interchanges with dast in the 

name dast i Takin (Sabrihi i Erin, 50), ear ¢ Taetkin 

Erin, 25, 52), Avcording to Markwart, Das Reich Zabul, p. 


82h (ef. infra, Iranian notes No. 7 on MX., 62, where 
development of the snga this dait is plaoed near Mt, D 


(2) spit *xyindin pope agggen. Ch GrBil., 198%, 
xyon xvinénd “a Turk whom they call Xyon", Arkisp 
xnatdy (Apiyatkar i Zarérin, 2), Infra, 104, druwandén wt 
‘xyoni 


“he slays 40 n 
enemies that . .."" For éand = and, of. GrBd., 206%, pat 


kuniénth “ with so great lamentation”, Cf NPors, oa 
masaf kuita sudand ki and so many were killed in the battle that 
where, however, the demonstrati 


confusion of with gay is common), will mean “ that their" 
99, (1) Pisyon. GrBd., 1974, Bahman Yt, 34, 

Vistdspan. Herzfeld, Archaeol. Mitcil, 

proving that Ye, 13!.— 


Intyoo®nahe aiaond fravatin yazamaide, 

pisidyaoOnahe aéaond fravasim yazamaide, 

taxmake spomtobatahe aiaons fravasim yacumaide, 
contains the names of three sons of Viitispa, of whom two are known. 


to the GrBd., 282°, has vidtasp Spandadat ut PiéyoOn sat hénd, ‘The 
Grecks wrote the name MicoovByys, 4 


(2) feamin i datar Ohormazd. For the vocalization -masd oh 
Lpowaadys and the nom. prop. Apayaodys (Avroman Doo.) which is 4 
probably the North-Western form, Arm. Aramazd, framdn ** commande) . 
ment” is found already in Old Pers. (NRa,, 561) Ahuramasda 
Sromand, snd is wsed to translato Avestan mara, So in Budd, 4 
Sogd. prm'y- is used of the Buddha, 

100. (1) 150 *havide (hovst for Heat), Similarly Bahman ¥t., 97, 
‘apitk 180 mart i abrap kz havist + Pityodn end, but here with different 
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raiment : put siya aamér yimak “ with garments of the black sable". 
It is possible that patmdéan i *samdr i siyit should be read here. 

(2) patmotan. The suflix-ana expresses the three ideas of (1) verbal 
action, (2) instrument, as in patmaéan, (3) place, ‘There are interesting 
examples of the “noun of place’, OP, diahana * dwelling-place 
specialized as “stronghold”, Publ, dahan “stronghold” (seo 
Herzfeld, Archaeol, Mitt, ii, 04), Arm. loanword dvdn “ village", 
Syr. ‘on’, Saka eina- (Sacu Doo, 45). Arm, loanword wink* "* abitazione, 
casa”, of, wank’ hatio “ stalla di pecore”. NPers, aivdn is probably 
*abindhana (cf. Sanske, aidhi- vas- “to dwell in") with specialized 
meaning, It is used of the hall in which Vis and Vird are wedded, 
View Ramitn, p. 25,1. 17, ba-aivdnT Kayan’. 

‘Arm. xoran *‘tont, tabernacle”, is Pahl, xoaran yp ‘banquet= 
hall, banquet”, of, Freiman, BASP., 1918, 761 f. For the development 
“tont” of, Herafeld, Clio, 1908, 57 f,,0n the royal Persian tents, NPers, 
xtarangdh “palace of Bahram ; portico", also yawrna, and 
(Arabicized) xamriag. 

Othor examples are OP, dyadand pl. “ places of worship”, Av. 
Jayona- “ dwelling-place”, Sogd. dyn. Arm, loanword ién. NPors. 
stan palace ; threnhold ”, 

Arm, auasan “ pool", of, HAG, 111, 8yr. font is perhaps 
to be explained by comparing Sogd. (Che.) 'v’sy “Schaar”, (Buddh.), 
"u's 'p “flowing water”, Reichelt, Soghd. Handschr., ii p. vi. 

101. (1) dast i man, man indicates that the text has formed part 
of another context, 

(2) pat drafé holding the banner”. In @rBd,, 1707, Varahriin 
Yazd drafé-dar i méndkin yazdan “ Varahrin (written w’hrin) Yazd 
is the standard-bearer of the Spiritual Yuzds”. 

104, (1) Zimastin i sart, A like simile in Bahan Yt, 9, &igon 
draxté bun ka (pat é] sap i zimastdn i sart apar rasét, pot & kap valg 
apakanét, **as the teunk of a tree when the night of a cold winter 
comes upon it, in that night the leaves are destroyed” [apakanat 
written ggqy39e%, which supports Nyberg, Gloss., p. 18, and proves 
Arm. apakanem “T destroy", HAG., 413, to be from Tranian, But 
Oss, duugédnun “ pour in, heap up” beside niganun “bury” both have 
an- (not kand-, of. badtun * to bind”), ‘These are the two meanings 
feld, Arch. Mitt, ii, 34. Old Pers, avaknm has 
For kand- we have Pabl. dkund “filled ”, NPers, 
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dgandan “to stuff, cram”, and Arm, Joan word 
flight"). 
(2) Sealy MSS. 4 due to NPers. barg. For -I- of. 


¥e., valg 3¥y and Nyb., Gloss., 232, Av, waraka-. With 
stargya in ysaravargya “having a thousand leaves”, see 
Zeits. fdr vgl. Sprachforschung, 1930, p. 199, who suggested 
Sanskr. patra- “leaf”. 5 
105. gurg ofam . . . dyét. An identical phrase in Bahia 
8%, describing the purified earth: a wt miytak de wt é 
Ut varan araik ut drucandih haé gehin bé rafuct gurg OBam b 
‘més OBim andar dyét ut dtur Farnbay atur Guénasp ut Aur +] 
MiOr apaé av gas + xoeé nifinénd * Lust and want, lust and 
and desire, envy and wickedness will pass from the world, 
of the wolves will pass away and the time of the sheep will e 
And the fires Farnbay and Guénasp and Burzin Mihr will be establ 
again in their own seats". Under gurg all violent beings 
included (ef. Av. eohrkom yim bizangrom dacoayasnom * the wolf 
is two-legged, worshipper of devs”). ‘The méé fam is e 
period of tranquillity. [raft is inchoative, -»- form, to rap- 
oh. gufsiénik wiih and gufsién from goB- “ speak, see Nyberg, 
xxiii, 350, For Av., Reichelt, Av. Elementarbuch, p. 111, 
loanword yausem “to violate” to yap- of. Sogd. (Buddh.) “y's 
Part. "y'Bt- (Ganthiot, Gram. Sogd., 116 = SCE., 190, 434). ‘Sanskr. 
ynbhati. Fr. Miller had seen the connection before an Iranian cognate 
was known, It is not in HAG.) 












Trastan Nores 
1. Avestan draosa, 


‘The Armenian loanword droém “a mark cut or burnt in”, xdpayya, 
(Ciakeiak) “‘marca, impronta, stampa, cauterio,”” with derivatives 
drotmel “engrave, out in, burn in”, drogoumn “inscription ", 
droimakan “ marcato, segnato”, of. HAG., 147, have nob hitherto 
been brought into connection with the corresponding Pahlavi word 
drstom Gyy)s. The consonant group fm appears in Pahl, ax 
either dm (apréém GrBd., 14618) or dom (aprésom GrBd., 1445, of. 
barsom). The word dréiom is found in D) 
99m ut droiom “in kind, colour, and markings 


Zeak gin i matar zat, oak driéom goBit “ one states the colour which the 
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mother bore, the other states the markings". With this we gain a 
satisfactory explanation of the Avestan word draoia-. Bartholomae 
discussed the word at length, WZKM., 27, 352 £,, giving farther 
references in his Zur Etymologie und Wortbildung der indogerm. Sprachen 
(1919), p. 42, note 5. His conclusion that the word indicated a punish- 
‘ment for theft was correct, but he could not give a satisfactory meaning 
to the word. The Avestan passage is: spayeiti . . . dagna mazda 
yasnié ... bandom, spayeiti draokom, “The Din Mazdayasnis 
kets rid of fetters, gets rid of branding,” Vid., 3, 41, In Pahlavi the 
word dras PTY) and the phrase band ut dros are frequent (references 
are given by Bartholomae). A passage not noticed by Bartholomae 
occurs in the Méndk® yrat, 408, ed. Andreas, p, 448, wt pull ut draé ut 
pitafrih i drucandan pat désaye tik ham-z ut hamé raBitnth “And 
expiation and branding and punishment of the wicked in the evil 
existence for ever”, Paz. u dri piidafrah i daruinda pa diay, 
anda hamé w hamé ravesni, with the Sanskrit rendering chedo nigrahasoa 
durgatimatan narake yivat suiica sudden pravyttim, ‘To the Pizandist 
the word driié meant “cutting off". Used of marking cattle we have 
drositan, DkM., 763%, apar drositan + *yiepandin <i> *apatak, 
vinds ‘has *nédrésitan. This punishment of branding suits the passage 
MAD., p. 73, ku 4 bir drds hart ut pas-ié- an vinds i pat an adivénak 
kunénd *hakuré haé zindin b& nz hilién “ When branding has been 
four times inflicted and afterwards they commit another crime of that 
kind, they are never to be Iet out of prison ”. 

‘That the word drié was verbal could be further seen from drdsiénthy 
beside which drogth is also found. Sanjana, Dk., vol. viii, Glossary, 
under drasiinih, was quite right to translate “ brand” and to compare 
the NPers. darié “ mark of cautery” (Steingass), 

The poem of Farrukht quoted by Browne in JRAS., 1899, 
Pp. 767-9, from the Cahir Magila gives a poetic view of Persian 
cattle-branding, 

On the other hand, for beating, of which Bartholomae had thought 
as the meaning of drd¥, we have the phrase pat éép zanénd (Gujastake 
Abi-Lais, Cap. iv) coupled with another punishment dast burrénd 
“they cut off the hand”, 

2. Avestan frdéma-. 

Tn a passage of the Zartuyst-nimak (DM., 610° £.) describing 
the marvels at the birth of Zartust it is stated: eeuk # i paitdkihast 
20 wasn ha mand Etat ai-s zdyién 3 rid pat aBivenak ¥ yarkat pat 
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ul wayéiénth * asd <ik- 

‘paitakihét “ One (marvel) is this which was revealed to m 
‘there remained three days till his birth, in appearance 
at the nearness of its blazing forth, when its first beams 
abroad, then his body was revealed ", c 
The word fréim yy yy is here clearly the first 
sun before the ball of the sun itself is visible, and as this 
claims to be Dén, that is, based on the Sacred Soriptures, 
immediately succeeding paragraphs proves these stat 
quotation of which the syntax attests its origin in Avestan, 
fairly safely conclude that frdém represents a friitma- of the 
text. This word is well known in the Avestan compound fi 
which in the phrase hi * fraémd.daiti- means “ sunset”. 
scribed in Pahlavi (Vid, 7, 58) goadype aye. Wo the 
‘a word frai- in the sense of “shining”. To this haomd frilémié 
related as “the bright Haoma ”, ef. RV., 2, 41, 2, aydméukré a 
(Goma speaks). 

This frdéma- accordingly suggests the problem of Av. 
OP. fraia-, MPT. fri-, Arm. loanword iraé-, on which so much 
written (the latest in Herzfeld, Archaeologische Mitteit. aus Tran, 
Hertel’s etymology fra-xbi- (Beitvaye sur Erklaring des 
und des Vedas, p. 181), which is adopted by Herafeld, would, h 
be excluded by connecting friima- with fraia-. ‘There wold 1 
in any case, the difficulty of 24 and ¥ which is not removed by H 
solution (loc. cit., p. 61, note 3), since the clear distinction in Tranian 
(parallel to.» distinction in Greek) between the palatal Hs and the velar rs 
4 is supported by the Sogdian for Middle Tranian and by Ossetic for 
New Tranian, both of which have kept ’s distinct from qs, ef. Sogd. % 
‘yip-“ night”, Av. xéap-; Soxd. Syn “ dwelling-plaoe, Av. Sayana=; 

Oss. dysir “ milk”, Pal, fyr., Sanske, kyira-; Oss. sud “hunger”; 

Av. jud- “ hunger", Sanskr. kgudh-. We may safely recognize the 

same in Avestan, without ignoring serious deficiencies in the soribes 

of Avestan MSS, 
It is perhaps possible to distinguish a second fnid-, the AV. 
parbu-, parkat-, Sanekr. prrant-. We haye in Av. parivainika as 














ef DiM., O02, 08" he alays burs teaydenet "hae 
Glossar, 232. 
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epithet of the boar (vardza) and the proper name Parkatyav- which 
naturally recalls Sanskr. prsad-aéua-“* having horses of prsant- colour", 


In Pahl, GrBa., 96%, we have the agg ayyQe giv park or *frad 
(Pus. fras, Ind. Bd. pari). In classical Sanske. preata- is the spotted 
antelope”, in the Sat. Brah., v, 3, 1%: preadgaur daksind bhiimd 
i etad ripandm yut prsato gor “the sacrificial fee is a spotted bullock 
for in such a spotted bullock there is abundance of colours” (Bageling’s 
transl.). ‘The relation of fras- to paré- can be compared to OP., 
Sraita- * asked”, beside Av. porasd “1 will ask”, OP. aprsam “1 
asked", and to Av. razisa- superlative to. orzcu- “straight”, 
but especially Pahl. frah “wide”, with Av. fradak- “ width”. 
Av. parfu- can naturally represent the reduced vowel *priu- or the 
full grade *pariu-. 

Now the spotted tail of the peacock is its most noticeable 
characteristic. The Georgian loanword phariamangi “ peacock 
may easily have preserved an Iranian *paré- in contrast to MPT, 
Sriymero *fraiémure “ peacock”. Pahl. seule (Husrav, § 25, 
ed. Unvala) allows of either pari- or fras-. 

3. Avestan dusdafoSra-, 

Vid., 9", caurca duidafobré koranaoiti (there is a variant dusdgm, 
Jrbri) is translated by Bartholomae, AJW., 757, “Das Alter macht 
die Viiter unverstiindig (?),” reading duidg ford as two separate 
words. Durmesteter had rendered (ZA., ii, 275) by “la Vieillesse, 
qui maltraite les péres"’. The word occurs only here and neither of 
these renderings is convincing, even if they could be considered 
possible, 

Help is afforded by the Pahlavi. The dé» Zarman is mentioned 
in lists of demons (Di 8104, GrBd., 67'4) and in GrBd., 1854, we 
have zarmin dn dév ké you aqyp kunét he pirth x*inénd “ Old age 
is the dév which makes . . . which they call agedness"". The epithet 
is constant and is clearly to be read duédaft “ whose breath is bad, i.e. 
short-breathed " (g and gy are frequently confused). ‘The verb 
dam-“ breathe, blow ” is common in Iranian : Saha, padanma“ winds”, 
Y., 69°, nas'damie, N., 58%, * mchten wegblasen, Sogd. 5yn’yn'k 

veateux", SCE,, 1533 Oss, dumen “blasen, rauchen ”, NPers, 
damidan, of, Sanskr. dhamati, The Pahl. daftan, Paz. daftan, illustrates 
the frequent alternation of m and ft (from m+), ef. nam, mamb 
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“moist ”, najt “ moistened", gam-“ go", Sogd. 7B 
In the translation of a lost passage of the Avesta (DE 
verses on Fritin, we have api-é vénik an frac | 
scription of Avestan fravaya-) ku-8 b? daft ut had 
néyr patit hénd “ And his nose blew forth, that is, he b 
from his right nostril snows fell down ” 

In duélgfoSra- it is accordingly possible to 
<“dum-tra “breathing” with the normal spellings, 
*plré “to the father”, eaypBra- = *euktra-, Bartho 
dam- in the Av. daSmainya-** pufling up” (used of 
in Vid., 9®, are then to be translated “ Old age makes s 

In the Susa Palace Inscription, 41-2 (Charte de 

Scheil, Lex inscriptions ackémenides & Suse, 1929) is. 
arf nm tyand dida [plistd ava haéd Yaund [e 

with Benveniste's reading (plist@ “the decoration with 1 
Palace is decorated, that was brought from the Gree 

Babylonian version simannu “decoration” (asamu “to 

corresponds to arjnmm which at once suggests a 

NPers. drag “colour, form", drang-drang “vari : 
“colour”, ranj “colour”, abranjan, avranjan, afranjan, | 

bracelet, anklet", aurang “beauty, glory, throne", P 
“splendour” (Pahl. Texts, ii, 133, § 3, ray ut xParr ut visp 
‘huaBrang “ having glorious splendour ”, MPT. 

Sogd. (Buddh.) rak “colour”, rnk’n adj. 
word aparanjan “ éANov, armband”, HAG., 104. In 
with these words the Old Pets. arjum may be read 
The proposal to read,as Scheil did, arjanam was based on a 
“ precious things”, which is vague for the passage “the d 
with which the palace was ornamented (pidta- = ‘painted * 2)" 

5. The meaning of the Publ. adj. yyy can be determined from 
the passage in the GrBd., 637 {, 

Gn vi has samik bi burtan ri8, Tidtr pat asp-harpth spat « dritédumb 
andar srth frot Sut. api-é Apgos déo pat hamindkth av asp siya «tk 
999 -tuond patirak be tact. 

“To carry away this poison from the earth Tistr descended into 
the sea in the form of a horse white and Long-tailed. And Apaos the 
Dév sped to oppose him in likeness of a horse black and short-tailed.”” 


4A now suggestion, with, 


doubtful philology, Herefeld, Mitt, 
‘Wi, 52. Corr, note.) ee ih 
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The same meaning will fit the other passages where the word is 
found— 

GrBa., 143", Karbik i dumbak sig wt kik “ the lizard whose tail 
is black and short. 

GrBa., 1461, hea av nisin i kapot riyet pélak i mar i keitk hadnt 
*hanbavét “ when it defecates into the nest of a dove the cocoon of a 
small snake is produced from it ". 

GrBd., 147, goBet pat dén ku Anrik Menik in yavas gurg dat 
kak ut tam-arsantk, tom-zahak, tom toxmak, tom-karp, siya “Tt is 
stated in the Sacred Books that Anrik Mentik created that panther 
small and suiting the darkness, emanating from darkness, of the seed 
of darkness, with a body of darkness, black”. 

GrBd., 14, api-é pat 15. sardak Frid karrénit nastist gurg i 
ssiyd ut bik wt sturg sarBak ** And he created fifteen species of the Wolf 
and first the species of the black wolf small and ravenous ”. 

To these passages can be added the Pahl, Comm. to Vid., 14%, 
which translates Av. daroracanom hikaranom by aaxi vayseniar 
girt kik< “a fire-blower round and small”, hence correct A/W., Pa, 
sv. hikarana-. The word kik is accordingly to be connected with 
Pabl. yyy Aid “small”. 

Zatspram, ix, 15 (ed. West, Avestan... studies), dyin mart 
KE yortay ham- *ka i 
miyinak, pas in 
out large stones, then those of medium size, then those which are 
small", 

Pahl. kitéak is NPers. kiéak “small”. Av. kutaka- “small, 
Pahl. kitak, Arm. loanword kotak, NPers. hitah (of, Nyborg, Glossar, 
P. 208) belong to the same group. 

6. Pahlavi my, 

In the Frahang i Pablavik 4° we have: 346°. agp3. dl’. mity 
to which the traditional readings are (FP,, ed. Junker, p. 79) mag, 
mug, NBera. miiy“ date-palm". Variant readings give wy, 9993, 
~uyp, wy, all standing for the Aramaic dg’, of. Syr, Top 
“palm-tree”, ‘The Pizandists have tended to misunderstand this 
word and to confuse the passages where it is found, 

MX., 622° f, (ed. Andreas, p. 69!f.), ut an i Sam pat dast i Pisan-seh 
dik av kof i Damavand ut pat dn dait bé yortty ut xtaviénth is <i> 
Karénd ut drinénd <ut> pati-t sivénd (ak han muy ut drayt ut urvar 
nat “ And the body of Sim lies in the Plain of Pigan-sth near the 





















Mountain of Damivand and in that plain 
which they sow and reap and live thereon | 
date-palm and tree and plant”. But th 
hhave mind (Sanskr, miida-) * myrtle 
Fruk, Pal, 4 gives the word aggypa, 

‘The same confusion appears in Ind. Bd., : 
mint xurmd, for which the GrBi, 1237, has co 
curiy i my m0 ave) * of plants the d 
GrBd., 103, pet i muy sya sgyyy “bran 
appears in Ind. Bd, 35! (in Avestan ) 
Ttis one of the fuels with which Mardé and 
first fre, 




















1. dain. 
In MPT. <'iyn, in (diem, din) axe corn 
“gift”. M., 74, vo 4, daien bayinty tuyldy 
eager for the divine gift”. M., 470, didn 4 
fit”. ai. 
In the Bahman Yast, 2, andar an ¢ wattom oBam: 
darit ku her i dén-burtir martom api-dan *ldén my 
“Tn that most evil time a bird will have more 
‘of men who maintain the faith, and gifte will bo leas 
Tt would seem that yayud) “gift should be dain, 
“creation ", as in bun-dahién, should be dahién and thin | 
by the form with proverb: MPT, pil'iyn paditten, ¥ 
padaiini "recompense". So Publ. yyyaxggeyiey 1 al 
patdéin. NPors, paildi, padain, pada, Arm. dain © 
may belong here. DkM., 788° (referred to by Salemann), fy 
PHONY | wh apiyiénik démurién “the rewards of the 
excellent recitation”, of, West, SBE., 31, 174, § 17, 
To BSOS., VI, part I, = 

P. 62,1. 18, read : Saka balyaga ‘high < *bare-Aa-. 

P. 64, note, read: uysiiiejaa, 

P-78, § 37, reall: Syriac 32, Aram, 895. 


* WAGE) *paldayién, Pahl Testa, ii, 196, 1. 8 











Modern Persian Colloquial by 


By E, Drxisox Ross 
1 connection with an invitation I had received to make a supple- 


ment to Steinguss’s Persian dictionary I happened to ask a 
young Persian friend of mine who was staying in London if he would 
go through Steingass and note any important omissions, ‘The name 





of my friend was Mr, M. A. Maliki, and when I made this request 
I knew vory little about his linguistic attainments, By good fortune 
he tuned out to have a really astonishing feeling for language and 
4 vory special knowledge of his mother tonguo. In the course of 
‘two weeks he produced over 300 words and expressions in common 
uuse in Persia to-day which are not to be found in our Persian” 
dictionaries. The most remarkablo featuro about these words and 
expressions is that most of thom convey ideas for which there is no 
‘exact equivalent in English, It in evident that: many of them border 
‘on what is known as slang, but they are none the less valuable on this 
account, and they represent a form of speech which Persians use 
with each other but do not as a rule employ when talking to Europeans, 


\ 


52M] apanit exceedingly clever; “too clever by 
half.” 
Ree col athm kardan to look disagreeable, 
G2 FE 9 pe1 akin wtakhm karan to grouse, ‘ 
+2! akhma dour, 
Ja) ada petulance. 
sas) 39 Is! ada dar dvardan to refuse to make up a quarrel ; 
to irritate. 
(CAS =) Nal idbdr (= hasdnal) sloventineas ; neglect. a 
2,7 S334) undang kardan to kick out ; Gra urdangi kandand i 
= they have fired him. 
Fe or 3) (1) ame or ‘argé a jockey. 
uly.) arviré the lower jaw. 





aah 
Ab = syibl— Jib! yar, ef, 


22S als> Use bambi sae hartan} *° bamboorle. 








atl iaahé living 
| ikbir dirt 
a filthy (ux 





Gelse dem gh tail Haan to bck, 


GS 53) bt gh carloos; in 
ot sik bast giishi carelessness, 

stk bamb a bomb, a shook. 
25 Job (E) bambal satan } 










2 bokhd shackles for the feet, 
035 4, bor sadan to shuffle (cards), 
ONL, bardyagin gratin for next to nothing. 

Ai: (1) brcek decoration.” 
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PIA! st besh andiikitan to choose by chance ; besh bi u 
fia = he was selected by drawing lots, or 
hy show of fingers, 

22S & bogh kardan to pout. 
stb balbasha inartistio. 
ees bonjol “remainders”; what is not required, 
but still has some value, 


y 


GH patag w haunt (such a8 a club oF café), 
2S yak pare kardan to bark. 


GALL paidan to watch; to take care of; to look 
after, 


4, papé sott ; silly. 
& pati naked, 
D2 ge ge much pach kardan to talk aside, 
LaF Z# gakhsh kardan to water, 
4% pakhmé narrow-minded ; gullible; soft; daft, 
42 4, Ur ri too big for his boots ; won't take "no" 
for an answer: 
cy, prt far away; havis-ifulan hay Khailt part 
* ast = his thoughts are very far away. 








oo liking ac a i aol 
from not being corrected. 
AF Jkt, paricshdt guedshtan hidden trickery ; (to put 
money) tinder the cloak. 
_ > () porn pore, 
=) pashm ali, pur pashm hairy ; hirsute. 
53% mfyis stupid ; thickheaded. 
5.2.3 & pak w piiz appearancé (looks). 
0257S paler kardan to bore (as with a long lecture). 


You. ve Pau 3. 0 























UAL tdrdndan to exile; to 
FHlail WV tds andakitan to 
02ST (a hardan to treat 
AF Sa tabrit gupta too 
SF tapoq w slip (of the 

Aly oF tabi jildt hypodermic, 
oF tobi“ méchant ”, 


(©F on 35 tord (or tort) brittle, 

“#4 F tar chab quick in the up 
OAT tarridan to show off, 

095 AF tashar salon to threaten, 

SLs tantly collision. 3 

AE (ofalé what remains after liquid | 

beon removed (e.g. almonds, co 
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x G tak wv pitz personal appearance, 
USS takamul evolution, 
82 ODE talan raftan to stalk ; to strut. 
i335» SE talangir zadan to drum or tap with the fingers. 
G229> sf telau Khunian to tumble ; to stagger. : 
© y SS tang w ta assuming false dignity or knowledge, 
22 > 9 UW Khurdan to receive a shook. 
So) 24 spear nin 
(Ssh) Aaéy tighatt (digatt) twins, 
(525) Le tipi (tipi) a blow, kick. 
035 G tip endan to kick, 
225 lr hartan to instigate, 
© afd sunsive, 


(ce 
am jakht already ; just, 
+ > jr buzé general fitness (as of a mother to bring 
up children, of a man to be a policeman), 
Lala Le jar dédan to tear. 
23 2 jar zadan to be a defaulter in gambling debts, 
58 3 Sm jertw qs spick and span, 
lim jeghelé on the small side. 
234 4 28> jaghiir u baghiir; olla podrida; a mix up (of 
people). 
yl juft sadan bala to mount ; to jump up. 
otk O95 inft zadan pain to alight ; to jump down, 
Ae jullat very shrewd. 
2S jy 9 gle> jeder u veles karan to be at the last gasp ; to be 
in a hopeless condition, 
se julumbur worn out ; “junk,” 





















LS Mepelé stocky. 
2,4 > Mert u pert small things ; 
AS Mirift dense ; unable to grasp. 
B5> Harakehi a donkey-driver. 


ISS dyb Gs Khafé Khiini-marg bi-qusar for God 
sleep. 
NS Thing dense ; unable to grasp what 
ahi ty GE 


3) Lag Khudrat a= tang w ta andakhtan to 
pretence, 
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isle 
OAE Uys 
52 Sale 
BS ALLEN 
Fas 


25 AG Sajo 


Gat ol oe 


035 y ceo 
oat So 
Se 

095 Gar do 
> 

& 

eS yes 
AF Boe 
bola dao 


ohs 





> 


didaish » brother. 

daighiin shudan to be destroyed. 

daghin kardan to destroy. 

debsh pleasantly bitter to the taste, 

debbé dar ‘vardan to go back on a bargain ; to 
‘ask for more, 

dadar raftan to take French leave; to go without 
permission. 

dusdaki nigh zadan to cast eyes; to look 
out of the side of one’s eyes when talking to 
anyone, 

ddast paché shudan to become nervous; dast 
pichegi — showing embarrassment when 
caught doing something ; losing one’s head im 
an examination, 

dast u pi kardan to try very hard. 

dak shudan to flee ; to take French leave. 

dakisé impossible | (interjection). 

dil jaigh cadan to be distraught with anxiety. 

ddalé covetous. 

den} “ Liberty Hall”. 

dang u fang spick and span. 

dir qalam girifian to cross out ; to leave out. 

dacal dadan to delay ; to put off. 

daitag tall and thin (of a man). 


2 


richar (Tichdr) abusive language ; sarcasm. 
Fichir guftan to abuse ; to speak sarcastically 
or ironically. 














22S UG 5. J5 al cat nigthkardan to 













4 Obj cobain basté an 
C359 4.5 sabe u sarang a 
34,5 sapartt cheap + 
25 ert wsetback, — 


25 Gi salam simi 
te.) 


in Khandan dar raft» 
Anocked out of this 

022 5> = sar Bhurdan to take a 
sift. 


LL salnéraftan to sale to stout, 

G2 uae sambal karan to es 

* aubstitute, nprovise; tJ 

02S ope st kardan to throw over (a wall), 
IH Mirchi a driver, 


A 


CAS sete grin to get 2 
234 5+ sharr u var irrelevant, 






os FE shagq w ragq smart (of soldiers), 
GULe shaltag a cheat. 
ASuL¢ shelakhté inexpert. 
_ tap? 2 salon shar nt and dike, 
E22 shulgh a big crowd. 


“ v 
AS coy y Sle df u pitt kondé without prevarication, 


Lb 


tb de bald. 
GALL tepandan to stuf 


L 
Ab salina. 
ncn 

> pe alam shangén disturbance. 


da F 22 Ge pe Gan Bgl e hebtar ial 
written ¢!). 


fe. 
HAT Jk ghat guzdshian to disappoint. 
2) 5 Je ghal khurdan to roll, 
G2 Lal ghulghul kanian to bubble. 
GE ghulghiluk a pot ; a goblet. 
435 gz ghanj sadan to yearn ; to desire earnestly. 







03 be get Khurdan to rol. 4 
225° ula baron to watch (as a ent for 
So pire ie rough 

AG quidur 
25 albgilifs sadn : 
2857 se Gill ent ear 9 overreach, 
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sls SUBS galgalak dadan to tickle. 
426 qulumbéa swelling. 
O42 aps gamsir shudan to strain to breaking point. 
zert-i fulan @hiz qamyiir ast =a thing is 


destroyed. zert-i fuldn kas gamyiir ast = he 
is dead. 


sls Gog girt dadan to swallow. 
S48 qaheé brown. 
“3 gir the finishing touches in toilet. girash 
durust ast =she is well turned out. 


A) 


5)2,,28 karpardaz « commissary. 
0387 & his kardan to bore ; to weary. 
245” kapré dirt, visible on the body or clothes. 
CS keppés heap. 
25) SS heppe hardan | 
HAS EF deppe guatshion to sleep. 
DAS tepidan | 
daagl 8 SES beehlié dar Gvandan to cry and shout without 
arpose. 
O42 aS heré shudan to fall senseless. 
Se ST LS hash, yuk kash, do kash atime ; once ; twice. 
2S Inshidé a slap. 
Gat GOS kaldfé shudan to become faint (with heat). 
325 SO kek sadan to sell at a high price (by concealing 
defects). 
AS kulé clipped ; docked ; broken-bladed. 
22S” und handeufis. 
Sy 2S hund u bit an extreme effort. 
oS kinis a miser ; miserly. 






















wa lub) w lubab ready to 
@ te,), 


2} Inba cooked beet; rape, 

so! lap cheek, . 
22S aj kardon todo something 
389 E lou bie immune, 


Ted lachak «handkerchief or 
head). 


> lakh paralysed ; timp, 
cb lok feted, 
FI lash (B) a coward, 7 
OF Aa {ok lak kardan to catty on; toe 
+29 lakashé broken instrumenta, 
pie! 4agad lagad a kick. 








025 8S tagad zadan to ick, 
Dela 4 lam ddan to enjoy sitting. 
sls Ha dadan to make known one's secret, 
A=) lauché the comer of the mouth. 
rg lie self-satiatied. 
Gy, Jy lal badan to be unconscious ; to be dead drunk. 
025 Jy) lal zadan to probs, 
OAL) lalidan to wriggle. 
22 4 ld hardan to smash, 
Gen s> 54 Fis khurdan to slip, 
Gels 5S Tis dadan to cause to slip. 


¢ 
De ma‘ad manner, farangi ma‘ad = westernized, 
OAgele masiindan to importune successfully, 
alle matidé w “washout ”, 
Site ‘mutirké abandonment (Ls). 
eat majrihi soreness. 
GAG Ue mahal naguedshian to jilt. 
au mukhdbiré sending a telegram, 
25 bd madbhal zadan to estimate. 
Gyx+ masbag to be informed ; above mentioned. 
SE mufangi a barbarian, 
Etch malandigh * méchant ". 
OT Gye Gye man man kanlan to jabber, 
Sjy+ mist harmful. 
OS Urge expe mile mis kardan to solicitate, 
2S sls makar kardan to lead by a string through the 
nose (like a camel). 








8b Ipoh dnd a be don 
horse). 


23 tar away, 
eee 23 %r paridan to die noc 





<2 23 earrafonso touch o play with f 
025 24 tur eadan to chatter ; to 


CAST 5 war kashidan to force open. 
O25 Jy Js oul out bardan to wriggle, 
t2 vilarm tepid (of water); of mean 

ly velengir a * bore, 





. 


025s ATs eelengart kardon to bore (a person). 
22S Jy telau kardan to disarrange ; (to chuck about), 


GAS ely y cle Aaj w udj shudan to become astonished. 
sls har rabid ; afflicted with rabies. . 
aS G15 G* G* hag hag 277 kandan to sob desperately; to weep. 
> ha'd a co-wife, 
2) y% hard the sudden collapse of » building. 
ala Uys haul dédan to push or throw a person away or 
anid, 
23 Jy haul eadan to show abnormal greed. 


LAE Jye haul shudan to be nervous (ax before an 
examiner). 


G2 Jye haul kardan to be overcome with fear, 
Glals hauldani a prison cell. 


( 


4£ yokhé a collar. 
02.5 <& yakké Rhurdan “to be struck of a heap”; “to 
‘be struck breathless.” 
(285 Gala AE yollelé ddan (kardan) to let an opportunity slip 
by indifference. 














Einiges iiber die Namen und die Freuden des 
kurdnischen Paradieses * 
Von Davin Kénsruscer 


ER Name fiir ,,Garten‘ lautet im Arabischen US, Er 


ist woll aus dem yr, YAK. aram. N32 tbernommen.t 
Auch im Hebriischen kommt neben*dem gewohnlich gebrauchten 
12 uch 73 (st. constr, 733) vor, welchem genau das 
arab, > entspricht, Im Kuriin kommt <> in der allgemeinen 
Bedeutung ,,Garten"* in 2, 268 us, Dual Gtl> 18, 31 us, 
Pl, o> 6, 99 us, vor, Der Garten, in welchem das erste 
Menschenpaar seinen Aufenthaltsort hatte, heist hebr, Typ 2, 
Gen, 2, 15; 3, 28 24, Wenn 72 (ohne Ty) in diewon 
Abschnitten gebraucht wird, so wird es immer mit dem Artikel ver- 
sehen, es ist der Garten (Eden). Tp 73 dberwtzt Onkelon 
immer IY NMF3. Genau so tibersetzt Lu. 1, Targum Jerdiulmi,? 
nur in 2, 18 hat 1. Jer. [yy NMI, Kleiner Garton des Eden, 
Der obenerwithnte ,,Garten Eden" wird in der nachbiblischen Zeit 
auch fiir die reservierte Wohnung fir die Gliubigen im Jenseits 
verwendet. Daher sehr hitufig ,,kiinftige Welt" a7 ghyy oder 
x2 Try soviel wie,,Gan Eden" *. Ros haskind 16b ist 827 obyy 
dem O37 (der Halle) gegentibergestellt. Muhammad kent diesen 
Namen fiir die Wohnstatte des ersten Menschenpaares nicht, Er 
Kennt ihn nur im eschatologischen Sinne, d.h. als Aufenthaltastelle 
der Gliubigen im Jenseits. So II.* 20, 78; 19, 62; 38,90; 18, 80; 
IIL, 16, 33; 40, 8; 85, 30; 13,23; IV. 98,7; 61,12; 9,79. Er 

















* 8. die inhaltareiche Abhandlung von Josef Horovite, Daa kuranische Paradies 
in Scripta Universitatio atque Bibliothecee Hierosolym. Hieron, meacxxiii 
S.A. I-16, Far manches hier nicht bebandelte hiechengehorige Thema verweine feh 
faut die eben genannte Schrift. 

+ Fraenkel, Aram. Fromdworter, 148. 

* 5.1. Targ. Jerut. au Num. 26, 45. 

4 Vel. auch Ateberger, Dic christh. Rschatologie 183, 2. 

* Die romiachen Ziflern I., H., IIT, IV. bezeichnen vor Angabe der Sora die erste, 
aweite, dritte makkanisehe, die vierte, dil. die madinische Periode nach Noldeke- 
Schwally's, Geseh. d. Qorin, 











DAVID KONSTLINGER— 


gebraucht hier jedoch immer — wohl im Sinne 
die Pluralform Sac S\E>, Die Rabbinen wissen 
dass ein jeder der Frommen einen ,,Eden* fiir sich 
haben wird. Aber auf grund dieser Agada, wenn sie d 
bekannt gewesen wiire, wiirde man cher einem 
Dae erwarten. 
Im eschatologischen Sinn verwenden die Juden 
selten das Wort 73 fir Ty q3. So x. B, Pes. 94a = Ta’ 
Die Welt ist cin 60, Teil des 72 (= Gan Eden), der 
Teil des Try, der Eden ist ein 60, Teil des Geh 
Rae ha-Schirim ed, Griinhut, Jerusalem, ne 
6,2 wht Ty LM. Auch Py ohne 73 (s. zuvor) wi 
in diesem Ane at Beat ms = Sanh, 990 
auf Jes, 64, 3: kein Augo sah dies darunter sei d 
verstehen, In Ley, r. 34, 15 2u Jes, 58, 11: ,,.Du wirst sein 
bowilsserter Garten", di. 72; ,,wie ein Quellorb von 
4i. 772 Die bisher erwithnten Stellen sind aber chor Det 
‘ls gebriuchliche Namen, Denn storeotyp lautot dor 
Ausdruck [7 72; er wird fast wie cin Kigonnamen g¢ 
dass epee ob 58,18 Tp [27 NTN sagen konnte 5s 
‘Targ. WB. I, 146, Dagegen verwendet dio christliohe coder | 
Christen hiiufig gebrauchte,wenn auch urspriinglich jldische, all 
t offziell jiidische Literatur bloss das Wort ,,Garten* file ,,G 
Eden". So das acthiopische Henochbuch (ed, 
APT; 60, 8 TH. Dav christliche Adambuch des Mo 
landes (Der Kampf Adams), aethiop, Text (ed. ‘Trumpp) hat di 
Wort 11% fast auf jeder Seite. Whenso. haben dia -apoleypliea 
Anostischen Adamschriften von Prouschen aus dem 
Ubersetat das Wort Garten fiir ,,Garten Edi “sehr hiiufig. 
Tm eschatologischen Sinne gebraucht Muhammad das Wort 
<> (ohne Jac) ungemein oft, So I. 81, 13; 89, 90; IT. 76, 125 
20, 115 ws. ; H1. 41,-30; 16, 34 us.; IV, 2, 33 us.; 2, 100 2. B, Py 




























es Tigh BP Me: TIT (PL) ange an, dan to pT pT SS 
TET 3S [7 1. tn Te, db wind tren od FO 
femact, 8. Bs. de Rab Kelam (el Babe) nn, es 

te vrgh aa 


Dievelbe Lesart im Jalk. Simesot x. St, aowle xu 64, 3, 
i 














3. Dagegen lest Jolk- 
(one soe t+ THF 73 und um sweiten Tell dew Verses NEVE Mee 

eatery) i Geeentata 24 cig fiodot sich bei Umalja ibm ABE W 
Balt xi, 1 vor, 
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lautet : Sie sprechen: Nie kommt Jemand in den Garten ausser, 
dass er Jude oder Christ sei, Sollten dieses dem Muhammad wirklich 
Juden und Christen gesagt haben? Oder ist ,,Sie“in \Jéy Juden 
(fiir sich), Christen (fiir sich) zu zerlegen ? Der Text spricht nicht 
dafiir. Auch bei dem ersten Menschenpaar kommt 4=> vor, 
x. B. UL, 20, 115; TIL. 7, 21. Dieser Sprachgebrauch durfte wohl 
auf christliche Herkunft: hinweisen, 

Fine andere Beveichnung flr den seligen Aufenthaltsort_der 
Gliubigen ist jm Kuri goat resp. a 
resp. ead! OI Z.B.1. 68, 34; 70, 





12; “TL 87,425 26,85 5 
TIL 81, 7.5 IV. 5, 70, Die Juden gabon 7p nie durch o'p2 
wieder, wiewohl es zum Stamm [7p cin Synonym sein kénnte. 
Der Targum wiedergibt x. By ‘p37p in Ps. 86, 9 durch ryse3, 
aber TTY ]2 wird nie auf diese Weise Ubersetst, Das aram. DDS 
entspricht gewohnlich dem hebr, ory3. Doch kommt im Targum 
am Ps. 9, 17 [IY FET NMOS vor, was einem Ga TL eS 
entsprechen wilrde, Allein dieses dlrfte wohl Paraphrase, abv 
keine Obersetaung sein. Vl. IV Bara 7, 86 drijs tpudiis mapddeoos. 
Die acthiop, Obersetaung xu Gon. 2, 15 hat in ihrer Vorlago nur 
Pd gehabt, daher MAE MF, Zu, 25 Mt PLA und xu 3,24 Tek 
TEA, also , Garten der Lust, Froude", Christliches Adambuch 
413 us. NP PEM AHA ; im Arab, das, Aum. 3 5424) ai Say 
von der Wonne des Paradieses. Es wird wohl anzunehmen sein, 
lass das Acthiopische die umgekehrte Reihenfolge dieser beidon Worter 
im arab. Original * yor sich gehabt haben wird, da nur diese eine 
Ubersetzung des PHY 72 sein Kone. Natiirlich gehen diese 
Ubersetzungen auf Pat Septuaginta aurlick, die TI 72 durch 
rapddeivos zis zpudis wiedergibt.t Vulz. paradisus voluptatis. 

Interessant ist 1. 52, 17, in welchem Verse Mubammad sagt : 
Fiirwahr die Frommen (werden sein) in ga >. ist ai, 
Wonne, fast zu einem Synonym des gannat geworden, Am einfnchsten 
wire das Waw zu streichen, um das Wort als Adjektivnomen der 
gewdhnlichen Phraseologie anzugleichen. Allein die Kommentatoren 
‘Tabari, Zamahséri und Baidawi fahren keine solche Lesart an, 

In I. (od. LV. 2) 102, 3, wo zuvor von der Pleonexia gesprochen und 
behauptet wird: Die Ungliubigen werden wohl die Holle sehen, 











 Schiirer, Geschichte, TIL (1900). 307 
© Vel. Philo, Alleg. Eeklar, I, 45 (Deotsche Uhersets. ed. Cohn). 
you vi PART 3. 41 















schen mit dem Auge der 
N Se Ay, worunter di n 
Tage alsdann werdet ihr nach der Wonne 
‘Leben ergeben habt) gefragt werden, Vi 
die passive Form des Zeitwortes in die 
au iibersetzen : An jenem Tage alsdann 
(des Gartens) fragen. D.h, nach denj 
sich aufhalten, Vgl. I. 74, 42-8: In Giirten word 
nach den Stindern cinander befragen: Was ha 
setricben ? Allcin auch hier vermag man aus de 
Kurinkommentatoren dieses nicht zu belogen, 
Von der Wonne in den Girten handelt 1V. 9, 
sind fir sio (die Frommen), in denselben 
cis. Im Gogensatz zu den Unglinbigen, 
vorbleiben, heist os 1, 82, 13 und 88, 22: qa 
au iibersetzen sci ,,Siche, die Reinen sind wah 
An dieser Stelle ist ai = OU, Rrkennen 
(A. Gliubigen) Angesichtern —lautet in T, 83, 24 
Wonne oi (= des Paradioses) ; vl, Henoch 108, 
re) >, der Garten der E rigkeit, dex cewigen. 
in IL. 25, 16; vgl, Umajja, xxili, 14, abt ole 
Es int dies das Paradies im Gegensate zu IIL, 41, 28, 
Holle als ewige Wohnung; Honoch 71, 15-16, —1, 88, 
We TS J im hohen Garten, iat bei Juden nur aus sp 
‘muslimischer Zeit, bekannt, 8, Jollinek, Bet Hamidey I 
rhyaber py p y 
ss (ohne Artikel) als ,,Wohnung™ der Ungli 
Holle komme ofter im Kurin vor. Zum ersten Mal in T 
dann auch in TI w. IV, Auch die Rabbinen kennen .,Wo 
der Hille, Sota 106 wird von sieben Wohnungen dersalben 
BITS HT APS. Auf I. (od. 11) 79, 99 = 
Ungliubigen) Wohnung Sl (mit dem Artikel) 
Ja, siche, det Garten ist dic Wobnung (tte 
6H a1 Baba men, 836 j 
Gerechten, der keine We 
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(im Garten Eden) hiitte,’ wo zuvor gesagt wind: Die Bisewichter 
werden in die Gehenna ,,eingesammelt*, Genau wie pall o> 
heisst es in TIL. 32, 19: Ja, sie (die Glaubigen) haben die Giirten 
der Wohnung 534) SU> Baidawt 2, St. 11. 262 (gedruckt 1317) 
53M = OtL] Ge AZe, einer von den Garten des Paradieses. 
Dagegen gehért dersetbe Ansdruck in I, 53, 15 nicht hierher, da 
daselbst von einem wirklich bewohnten Garten dio Rede int,” 
Wohnungen der Auserwihlten und der Heiligen im Himmel kennt 
2; Wohnungen der Heiligen und Ruheplitze der Gerechten 

V4.8, FANN ; val. IV. 61,12 Hb oF Lat Midr, zuta 
Agadath Shir Hashirim ed, Schechter zu 1,4 58200 
TID [2 7777. dies sind die Kammern des Gan Eden; oyS3e OTN, 
ie Kammern der Hohe (des Himmels), Ketub. 776, *8M207 > SN, 
wo nach der Lesart des Midr, haggndol 209 (od, Schechter) Py 723 
hinzuzuftigen ist, Also: Zeige mir meinen Platz im Garten 
Eden, Vgl. Joh, 14, 27, wo dieve Wobnungen im Syr, #3), von demselben. 
Stamme wax Sle, heisen, S, auch Preuschen, Antilegomena TL 
(Die Preshytor bei Ireniius Abschn, 12). Dio angefihrton, Belege 
entapeechen war dem Inhalte nach dem kurinisehen 5 4) >, 
cher mit einem &L1 ye tiber- 
cinstimmen, Vielleicht verwendete Mubammad «5 34 im Zusammen- 
hange mit <> im Sinne von Paradieses-Wohnung, weil im Arab, 
LAe,,wohnen, kich aufhalten” bedeutot. Es wiire also hier wiederum 
cine Umschreibung des hebr. 7, welches dem arab, Gaz 
entspricht ; vgl. oben bei gai. Auch andere Semiten hérten aus 




















aber der Form nach wirden si 











\ yma seb oy ab paw pon pray ba pb pee sy enna bat 
ig abel ail ela ap ari 
Koh. rime date Hae 8% 8 Die telden lotion Bellen haben 
Victig SHU at “WIE. An denen ersten Sai sole manele len, 
Seon ie telson Hc ao SOO dee Kobetveran Vl 018-Anm Ach 
Torn als Wohnort der Geecien i Joma komm Tavs 27,13 Nom ro 
Vor tlt hen au Bec37, 0s Aut pe Welle werd hse ween wd aul 
Tere Fergie, wed ihre Tift (Wohnong) Sac. Mi. Ps. 16, 32 
Die Vater der Walk (ie Keren) ten dacetsen kien, dase ne Wonung 
PRT in der Hae (Hil) a sate 


* Zamabiliri TL 202, erwahot eine Lesart 
+S. m, Kommentar sur 53 Sire des Kurin ip Mémoires de la Commission 























daher 377, RMIT und dann 374 
Tm Zusammenhange mit dem oben G 
als oder |W), welcher im gewohnlichen 
bedeutet, « B. 7, 1424; 11, 68 us., im esch 
»Wohnung des Jonscite', ,,Paradies*. 11, 3 
Abraham, Isak und Jakob gedachten ber 
Tenseits.* HI. 28, 37; 6,136 lal) be: a 
der Wohnung (im Jenseits), Ebenso THI. 1%, 2! 
im Gegensatz zu das, Vers 25 us, shall Pon 
359) 14) dor Aufenthaltsort im Jenseits : i 
Tm Vers $2 der erstgenannten Sire findet man 
Phrase cyict) I> p37: und ja wonnig int 
Paradieses) der Gottesfitrchtigen. Unter TI. 40, 42 
versteht Tabarl xxiv, 40: Die & d 
wie das Hollenfouer ren; ygl. 21, 109, 9 
Benennung des Paradieses lautet IIL, 10, 26; 6, 
Hinus dos Friedens, des Hoils, wozu Zamabint I, 11 4b 
Vel. Chag. 126: Der sicbente Himmel ‘Aribdt, in w 
von Frieden oye) sind, Gen, r. 30, 4s $8, 12 au 
Da wirst a deinon Eltern nach Salim pas le 
























"LA, xvil, 160; Dea Nomon ie (vom gis abelian 
Ort, an welchem die Kamole yerwoilen, sich fattern, ohne: 
{nt dn Stelle, wo die Leto stand, Winter wl Sommer aera 
‘der Mlle whew dann cin Pendant aur Wobtnung des Farudloney va 
M1 007, 1, aber auch Horevite na.O. 
“Tab. ts, 37-8, fahet allerdiogs sine Deut 
‘An, tine nodere floc, wo daronter ein gewohlihes, 
* Tab. xsl, 98-0, 510) 3591 


4 Diesen kennt eine Agada in Gon, 
maby wz, 















a: toa ee 
piers 





* Barth, Nominathi 
Gon, r. 8. 1 (u. Paral) ale aul 
Ex. 84, 28 in Site su Deut. (Ende), 
41, 25, wo TANN. 

‘Tarp. Worth, 11. 245 
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teilte ihm (Abr.) die frohe Kunde mit, dass sein Vater an der kiinftigen 
Welt, am Gan Eden, teilhaben wird.t 

In Ill, 35, 82 lautet der Name des Paradieses im Gegensatz 
wu pee das, Vers 83:° GULL) 5\3, eigentlich ,,Wohnung des 
Standortes#* IL, 44, 51: Siehe, die Frommen (enfin ay a 
festen Ort 
Tab. xxv, 74 bemerkt dazu, dass le lettel Weal bt a 
Obersetzung, Erklirung Loo7 der ersteren, Vgl, TI. 25, 26 
Sia im Paradies einen festen, sicheren Wolnplatz haben, Im 
Paradies haben die Gliubigen eine schdne Mittagsruhe hie 
das, und befinden sich die Gefithrten der Rechten (= die Glinbigen) 
unter dornenlosen Lotosbiumen > 53 34 I, 56, 27.—Ob auch 
I. 17, 81 294 lie hierher gehért, soll unentachieden bleiben. — 
Sanh. 990; Berach, $463: An dem Ort Dy! (ies Paradieses), 
wo die Reuigen sich aufbalten, halten sich selbst die Frommsten 
nicht auf. Sifts zu Deut, 1, 10; Jalknt ha-Muchirt xu Ps. 15, 1 
heiswt ex: Ex gibt sicbon Abteilungen von Gerechten im Gan Eden, 
die eine hoher als die andere; .. . die sicbente Abteilung gemiiss 
Ps, 24, 3 und wer darf an seiner heiligen Stitte QYP33 stehen 1" 
Vielleicht ist auch mit Rahling * anzunchmen, dass II, 54, 55 ake 
GAs 7 cine Benennung des Paradiowes soi, Gen. r, 15, 4 zu Ps. 189, 2 
dentet $M3e7 2 FY PB -PNI NIe.—Das Paradies ist auch -S LMLe 
11.76, 20 genannt, was woh! mit Macht, Ansohen wiedergegeben werden 
soll win 20, 118, Tin Garten sollen auch Gebiude mit 4 52, 
Oberzimmor, Speisezimmer sein ILL. 39, 21 us. 

An drei Stellen spricht der Kurin von Doppelgitten in einer und 
derselben Sire, 1. 55, 46: Und fiir den, der flrehtot 


LE (Dual), Doppelgarten (vorbereitet). Das. 54 Sl> ¢ 
























* Lekach tob und Seuhel ob. St lesen TIT PR ot NST chia. 
* Tab, wail, 82 = iL). 
S. Jalk. ha-Machiet ew Jos 87, 10. 
a pow OFN omnes Oe pow mown sbyaw (od. eR) OPO. 
emrne ns... we mesh on pe ps ops be mms sae 
wp Opes oP o's EMM). 
* Beitetge aur Eschatologie des Islam 32 f. 
* Zam. 1, 425, fobrt eine Lesart lie an. 
* Fraealel, Aram, Fromdw. $i Tah. sx, 7, 54 mile. 
* Horovite a.a.0. 3, 1, 8, Nielen, Newe katabanische Inschriten (MVG. xi) 1 
INTE OPO in der Macht seincs Herr, 















OE WY 5 Ses und aussor jenen (noch) ein D 
Draucht sich aber ber diesen Doppelgarten 
zerbrechen, was derselbe im Verhiltnis zur S| 
mage. Denn mit Recht behauptet Noldeke, 
dem Reime zu Liebe gebraucht sind,*t— 
wissen von cinem Kleinen Garten im Gan Kalen : 
Tn IL, 23, 11 wind der Gan Eden mittelst 
235, Paradies, bezeichnet,* aber IL. (2), 18, 
gebraucht. Im Zussmmenhange 
wiederum ein a Ni 

















arabischen Namen fir ,grtine (bunte) 
exchatologischen Sinne, wie es hier verwendet 
Ubersetzung von sain, twa wie das 
Ubersetzung von Ty ist. Muhammad gob 
TIL. 42,21 tL) OLsy,, die Auon dew Parndlosaal 
Probmium 86 ,,der griinende Garton dex P, m 
andores Wort fiir Paradies verwendet Umajja. xxiv, 
Garton; dieses ist sicherlich nicht kurininoh, Die 
midrisische Literatur kennt nicht das Wort S°736 im 
Sinne ftir Paradies. Auch in Chag. 14: Vior traten. 
cin, bedeutet nicht ,,sie traten in den Garton Keen 
Pardes" ist hier eine Bezeichnung fiir die Beweh 
mystischen Studium fiber den ‘Tronwagen Exechiels (Ba. 
Dagegen ist in der von Christen benutzten Literatur 
»Paradies “= Gan Eden allgemein gebraucht; : obeBe | 
Da es fir die Gliubigen im Paradiese viel Froude tind 
185, 119) 5p; 1.97, 58, lil + (in TL. 42, 
das Paradies cin js 1, 78, 31; die G 
deswelben heiesen somit (5 JU 11, 23, 118 us, 
Der Raum, den das Paradies einninumt, ist unendlich | 
Breite 2.6 der Himmel und der Erle: IY, § 1975 6 
Val. die oben angefihrte Stelle aus Pes, Oa; Die Welt ist ein 
































4 Gowch. a. Qordin a 
ivan, re Herbont des Werte &. Joules, Lesion to Ug 
1926, 178. 


* Fraenkel, Aram. Fremdw, 149, 
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des Gan ws.w. Syr. Baruchapokalypse 51, 11 spricht von dert weiten 
Riumen des Paradieses ; 59, 8 von der Grisse desselben, In 43, 50 
befindet sich das Paradies ,,in jener endlosen Welt". 

‘Zwvischen Paradies und Hille ist ein Vorhang, cine Scheide I> 
vorhanden, auf der \,sY! TIL 7, 44f genannten Stelle sind 
Leute, welche man durch Merkmale erkennt Osim. Die 
Bedeutung des Wortes 3|_£Y) ist noch nicht erschlossen ; Horovitz 
a.n,0. 8, Vielleicht ist es eben der Ort, wo sich die Glinubigen aufhalton 
und als solche erkannt werden, wofitr das angefilhrte 3) — 
sprechen wiirde, Oder sollte der Plural 1,e¥! eine Nachbildung 
des Namens des sicbenten Himmels 39y Chag, 125 mit 
Bezugnahme auf Ps, 68, 5 (s. Targ. das.) sein ?* Dort sollen sich 
uu.a, die Seelen der Frommen aufhalten, Im slay. Henochbuch xx, 3 
wind der zehnte Himmel ,,Arabat", xxii, 1, ,,Aravoth'* genannt, 

Den Gliubigen stehen die Tore ly! dos Paradieses offen : 
IL 88, 50; IIL. 39, 73. Durch alle Tore treten au ihnen Engel ein 
TIL, 13, 28. Vgl. LV, Ezra 8, 62 ,,Fir euch int das Paradies erdffnet'. 
Test, Levi 18: Und Gott selbst wird die Tliren des Paradieses offen, 
Gen, r. 83, 6 zu Gen, 8, 11: Dor Taube Noah’s wurden die Tore des 
Gan Eden gedfinct. Sabb. 1196: Wer (nach Schluss einer 
vorgetragenen Eulogie des Vorbeters) kriftig ,,Amen"* erwiedert, 
dem éfinet man die Tore des Gan Eon —Chag. 126: Tm siebenten 
Himmel Arabot (s. oben) befinden sich u.a. auch die Dienstengel. 
Ketub. 10a; Wenn der Fromme yom Diesseits scheidet, kommen 
ihm drei Reihen von Dienstengeln entgegen, wovon die eine ihm sagt 
(Jes, 67, 2) komme in Frieden‘ (ins Paradies) usw. 

Nach II, 39, 78 werden die Gottesfiirchtigen in Scharen 55 
gefiihrt werden bis sie ins Paradies gelangen. Nach Vers 71 das, 
werden die Ungliubigen ebenfalls in Scharen in die Halle getrieben 
werden, H, Lied r, xu 6, 8: Diese sind die sechzig Gruppen der 
Frommen, welche im Gan Eden unter dem Lebensbaum verweilen 
und sich mit der Tora beschaftigen? Midr. zu Ps. 11,7: Sieben 
Abteilungen von Frommen sind hestimmt yor dem Heiligen, gelobt 
sei er, einst zu erscheinen . . . Jede Abteilung hat eine besondere 
Wohnung im Gan Eden, Diesen werden daselbst die Frevler in 
der Halle gegeniibengestellt? 

+ Der derartige Lautverichiebung ». Barth, Btym. St. § 8, 

an pe ps Maury spay be nan cee be. 

eo xsb cpnyb nvapn usb teed pony pw jn ma yaw. 






























In das Paradies ,,eintreten, fahren oder gefith 
Kurin durch das Verbum U3 ausgedriickt, 
TL. 19, 61 us. Im Rabbinischen wird hierfiir 
8, Gen. r, 9, 9 (vgl. die Lesarten in der 
Derech Erez zuta 1 Ende, In B. mezia Mb: 
Elias) fulbrte ihn (einen Gelehrten) -po™p} in 
cin. In IIL. 39, 73 wird +L verwendet. ‘Taanit 
Gan Eden an “ys. IV. 3,136: Im Paradies 
(finden). Dem Frommen ist das Paradies nuhe ij 
‘Das Verweilen, Wohnen im Paradiese wird III, 39, 
usgedritckt. Das owige, unaufhdrliche Verbleiben 
den Stamm Ale 11. 20, 78 us, oder noch verst 
IY. 98, 7 u.s, bezcichnet, Dem Frommen ist das Pan 
herein bestimmt, es wind dafir der Stamm aey 
125, 16 us. In Tl. 19, 62 geht diese Bestimmung 
Val. syr, Baruchapokal, 48, 49; IV, Kea 8,52. Fir 
ins Paradies 2 golangen wird der Stamm ares 
40, 44 Die Frommen ,erben", ,,nehmen in Besitz" das 
9: TL 19, 64 ws, Jerod, Pes. 1.1 Pp 4 pS oder 7 
Abot 5 (g. Ende): Die Schiler Abrahama orl h Be q 

™ (so nach der Cambr, Hs.) den Gan Eden, " 

i Christen «. Pauts, Die Lehre von der Offenb, 216, 1. 
ine Paradies verwchren hint ¢ j= : IHL. 7, 48: IV. 5, 

Was die Freuden im Pay 
‘Dass in einem arabisehen 


Frichte nicht fehlen diirfen, versteht sich von selbst, und 
ach fremden Vorbildern Aurschau sn halten, qlee’ posohin 
Es ist. aber 




































hier gleich besprochen 

5, Mh von dem dort die Rede 

ist, beziche sich auf die dicasei ige Welt, auf die messianische Zeit. 
und auf das Jenseits. Togefta, Sotd x, 55 Sanh, 1085; Abot de Re 
Natan (ed. Schechter) 93 lantet eine Stelle mit bezug auf Gen, 7,10: 


| 
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Gott habe Noe und den Seinen zu essen und trinken gegeben nach 
der Art (des Essens und Trinkens) des Jenseits N37 o} jy. 
damit sie erfahren, was sie verloren haben. Vgl. ausserdem B. Batra 
156 {.; Pes, rabb, (ed. Friedmann) 16 f., 28 u.s. zum materiellen 
Sinn dieses Ausdrucks, Ley. r. 13, 3: Dereinst wird der Hellige, 
gelobt sei er, eine Mahlzeit >> yD fiir die Frommen im Gan Eden ver- 
anstalten. Tanb. (Ende Lev.): Teh werde euch vor dem Aufenthalt 
in der Hille retten, werde euch aber (im Gan Eden) den Tisch decken 
mit Beziehung auf Ps, 23,5, Ex, r. 45, 6: Die Propheten haben die 
Mahlzeit gesehen . . . 8. auch Erub. 54a; Sabb, 153, Targ. au 
Koh. 9, 7: Der Herr der Welt wird einst jedem Frommen besonders 
sagen, geb, geniesse in Freude deine Speise, welche dir wiedergogeben 
wird flir die Speise, die du dem hungrigen Armen und Ungliicklichen 
verabreicht, und trinke guten Mutes den Wein, der fiir dich 
im Gan Eden aufhewahrt ist 75 2037 fiir den Wein usw. 
Ex, 1. 25,8: . . zu sehen den gedeckten ‘Tisch im Gan Kalen . . 
Er bringt ihnen Frichte vom Gan Eden und speist sie vom Lobens- 
baum, Test, Levi 18 ,,und wird den igen zu essen geben vom 
Holze des Lebens', 

Die Anschauungen tiber das Leben im Jenseits, liher das Verweilen 
im Paradiese waren urspriinglich auch bei den Juden eher sinnlich 
als idealistisch vorhanden gewesen, Die Idealisierung kam erst auf, 
als sich die diesbeztiglichen Anschauungen theologisch-religids 
eliiutert haben, Aber auch in spiterer Zeit hing es wobl vom 
Autor ab, welche von den beiden Ansichten er sich zucigen machte. 
Daher kommt es, dass man auch dlteres Gut neben jiingerem oft 
stehen liess, Die eschatogisch-materielle Auffassung ist eben cin 
Abbild einer friiheren Periode, das man manchmal noch tradierte, 
So z. B, ist in der idealistischen Auffassung Ber, 17a; Kalli r. 2: 
In der kiinftigen Welt gibt's kein Essen, kein Trinken, keine 
Fortpflanzung, kein Handel, keine Kifersucht, kein Hass, sondern 
die Frommen sitzen in Kronen auf ihren Hiuptern und ergitzen sich 
am Glanze (der gittlichen) Majestiit'"—die polemische Spitze sichtbar, 
welche gegen diejenigen gerichtet ist, die nmgekehrter Meinung waren. 
Die ailtere Meinung war somit — wie oben bereits zu sehen war — 
im Jenseits giibe es ein Essen und Trinken u.s. 

Die Freuden, die der Gliubigen im Paradiese harren, sind natiirlich 
nach der Hoffnung, dem Verlangen, auch der iibertriebenen 
phantastischen Sehnsucht des im Diesseits geplagten Menschen 
gezeichnet. Im heissen, wasserarmen Klima ist vor allem Schatten 




































und frisches Wasser erwiinscht. 
PI. Jo des Gartens nahe aber den 
aufhalten : 1. 56, 

Torus, $61 

freuen einen Schatten Sy machen“ am. 
(so wird Koh, 7, 12 verstanden), Die oben 


Hohel. r. 2u 6, 8 besagt ja auch: Die 
Garten Eden unter dem Schatten des’ 


Deut. 34, 3: Gott zeigte dem Mose die P 
ihm den Gan Eden, wo die Gerechten im § 
Gottesfiirchtigen befinden sich in Giirten und Quoll 
Tl, 44, 52; 15, 45 oder Wasserstrimen _¢ II 
verschafft euch Garten, verschafft euch Wasserate 
sehr hitufige Phrase ist, dass das Paradies dh 
bichon Ag! sei: 11. 20, 78; TL. 16,33; I 
ed. Buber, NT, 4: Als Lohn dafitr, dass 
seinen Gisten Wasser verabreichte, wird auoh 
fim Jenseits der Wasserseyen xuteil werden (Tea. 
Parallelen s, das, Anm, 42, 

Die Paradiesesteute gonieswsen 68 von 
Herr gibt; speiset \y6, Glick auf! 1, 52, 18-19, 
dlort (an Sprite), was so wanschen: TH, 16,38; 49 
dort ohne Mass versorgt O55» 
immerdanernd €)>. agi; 
sehine Versorgung 5, bestimmt : II. 97, 40-1 (38, 57) 
Wir versorgen si reiclich mit Frichton und Flelach 
von dem, was sie beyehren : 1. 52, 98, Mit Fellohtan! 
von Vogeln jb ody: 1. 56, 20-1, Di Friichte sit 
suerreichen 1.55, 54; Palmen, Granatipfel Olay Ue das 
Man soll nur nicht glauben, diese Frlichte solen yon tn 
Beschaffenheit, nein, sie sind don indischen ahnlich: TV, 2, 



























































Garten nach ‘Trank vLs IL 38, 
Strime von erquickendem Wein, von gereinigtem Honig, 4 
unverderblichem Wasser, von Milch, die ihren Gesehmack 
Gndert: IV. 47,16-17, Freilich feblen daselbst auch keine Wein 
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und keine Weinberge ately Gti I. 78, 32. Die Trauben 
hingen ber den Frommen zum leichten Auilesen Syl II. 76, 14. 
Man verabreicht ihnen in Schiisseln und Becher yon Gold, die was 
der Mensch begehrt und dic Augen engitat erhalten: 283 G+ Glew 
coal Uy SY eel by 185 TL 43, TL. Im Paradies 
s gefillte Becher Glas (yl 1. 78, 34; man reicht sie einander 
CIS 5 Gest TL 2, 28. Unsterbliche Knaben reichen 
Humpen, Krilge und Becher von einem Born dar: ably ols & 
Coe Ge AS 1. 56, 1718. Dor Trunk ist weiss und ails: Ley 








815; ohne Schwindel und doch wird man davon nicht berauscht 
Ose We pa Vy Je YS YT 87, 44-6, Die Masso der 
sithernen Becher und Flaschen beatimmen die Gliubigen selbst: 
{ad ly 535, es wind ihnon geboten ein Becher, dessen Mixohung. 
Ingber aus der Quelle Salsabil genannt y es ist cin reiner Trunk = 
(seb Cs In 76, 15-21, 

Hier mége noch iiber 45> einiges erwihnt werden. Mubammad 
lisst ins Paradies einkehren die Gliubigen mitsamt ihrer Nach- 
Kommonschaft: p43 pt GALI: 1, 52, 21, Die Minner mit ihren 
Gattinnen : SSlyjly gal TL 48, 70, Mit ihren Vatern, Gattinnen 
und ihrer Nachkommenschaft IIT, 40, 8; 13, 23, Mann sowohl 
wie Weib: gl st FS IIL, 40, 43; IV. 4, 128. Die Gliubigen 
beiderlei Geschlechts ; GUagally Gyabat} IV. 67, 12; 48,55 9, 73, 
Die Gattinnen sind dort + 4a, frei von jeder nattirlichen Un- 
sauberkeit IY, 2, 28; 3, 185 4, 60. Die gliubigen Minner werden 
dort verheiratet werden (wohl ausser mit denen, mit welchen sie 
schon im Diesseits verheiratet waren) mit Ge 23> 1. 56, 1/% 
II. 44, 54. Da das Wort_,3> in den semitischen Sprachen (hebr., 
arab., ayr., aram,) ,,weiss  bedoutet, so erkliiren dieses Wort schon 
die arabischen Philologen ,,sehr weiss", das Weisse des Auges bei 
sehr schwarzen Pupillen'* (Tabart xxvii, 13), Oller ,dessen Augen 
gross sind ; der Rand des Weissen, wo das Schwarze absticht, wie 
etwa die Fltigel des i (Tab. x: ). Auch die Neueren, 
rulotzt Horovitz a.a.0, 2: ,,Diejenigen, in deren Augen das Wei 
und das Schwarze stark hervortreten'’. Wie coll aber das Schwarze", 
das das Wichtigste bei der Schinheit der ,,Schwargiiugigen ist, in 



































st. Ge ost. Der berihmte PI 
(739/831) soll nach L.A. V, 299 gesagt haben, 
co) 3 2541 bedeuten sollte, Vielleicht 
Lehrgebiude II, 49 anzunchmen, dass “F, 7 
cavum, foramen zu den yy Stimmen gebire, 
wie hebe. 323 (vgl auch 5m) un 
Bezeichnung fir ,,femina" (Frau oder 
als diese Bezeichnung in Vergessenheit geriet, id 
J3> Talk h. aweie?| schier 

Weissen" entstand. Das Wort 35 bei 
(von Horovitz gesammelt) und im Kurin wirde 
Sinn erhalten : Weib, Madchen, Das Wort (ye 
Nouhebriischen, z. B. Ketub. 6la: Die Frau, di 
Schwangerschaft Kier speist, gebirt sRrowsiugige" K 
Torus. Niizir’ vii (56e) E“D -arossiugig" von ¢ 
(00 nach einigen Kommentatoren). 

Auch die altere uoch nicht geliuterte Rach 
kennt einen Verkchr mit Frauen im Jenseits, B, Baty 
tine alte Sage aufbewahrt : Rabbi Bannaah (das 
~Taumeister") bezcichnete cinst Grabeshihlen ; (es 
um rituelle Reinheit resp. Unreinheit handel), Als 
hahle Abrahams anlangte, bemerkte er Eliezer, den Dien 
der vor dem Kingang stand. Er sagte zu ihn, was 
Antwort: Er liegt in den Armen Saras, die ihn 

+h, sag ihm, Bannaah steht 
ineingehen, ist es doch beks 
‘in jener Welt keinen bien Teich gibt. Er ging 
fing hinaus. Die letzten Sétze wollen wohl den sinalichen 
der Legende abschwichen. ‘Aboda 2iri 66a: Raba 































* Nach Derech eres zuta I.gehort Eliezer ru 
{in den Gan Eden eintraten. Tn eacha 
Grab, Jenseits, Gan Eden nicht belremde 





er denselben bis an seinen Hals unter Rosen sitzend; nackte 
Buhlerinnen standen um ihn herum. Da sagte (B. Sesak) zu 
Habt ihr (Juden) etwas derartiges in der kiinftigen Welt ? . 
Darauf sagte Rab Pipa, er hitte ihm doch sagen sollen (ja, wit haben 
derartiges), sich auf Ps. 45, 10 berufend, _,,Konigstichter sind unter 
deinen Haremsfrauen, es steht die Beischlaferin zu deiner Rechten 
in Ophirgold'. 

Es soll hier noch die merkwiirdige Agada Jeri. Megilla 11 (786) 
u, Parall. angeftihrt werden: Dereinst wird der Heilige, gelobt sei er, 
cin Reigenfuhrer ty wR fr die Frommen sein.t Es wird auf 
Ps. 48, 14 smh, verwiesen, wo ein Ketib my erwihnt 
wird, Die Frommen zeigen auf ihn (Gott) mit dem Finger und 
(das, Vers 15); ,,denn er ist Gott, unser Gott, er fhrt uns ep 
: Wort wird verschiedentlich gedeutet ; darunter erhielt 
ine Doutung Mey PAPNZ, wie diese Midchen. Der 
he Text wusste also yon einem Tanz der Frommen mit 
Mideheon im Jenseits unter Mitwirkung Gottes als Dirigenten. Dio 
spiteren Talmudisten, denen dieses xu heidnisch klang, bemihten 
sich dem Worte ygdy andere Doutungen xu geben, Don ursprling- 
lichen Text hat man wohl mit Absicht verworren und eine sinnlose 
Wiederholung (s. das, die ganze Stolle) zustandegebracht, um den 
sehlechten Eindruck, den er hervorrufen musste, xu dimpfen, 

Horovitz, Jaoob folgend,* behauptet, Mubammad habe das 
Froudenleben, wie ex die altarabischen Dichter schildern, mitsamt 
den bei ihnen verwendeten Ausdrlicken fir die Puradiesesfrenden 
benutzt. Allein es ist bekannt, wie auch Horovitz selbst zugibt, dass, 
diese Dichter durchaus keine Kenntnisvon der Existeny eines Paradieses 
hatton, Soviel wir Muhammad kennen, wissen wir, dass trots seiner 
Schwilchen, er ein tberaus ernster Mann gewesen ist. Es siemt sich 
daher kaum anzunehmen, er habe von ,,Binkelsinger-Bildern sein 
Paradies sich ausgemalt. Auch die oben erwihnten rabbinischen 
Stellen, welche viel Ahnlichkeit mit denen Mubammads verraten, 
sprechen offensichtlich dagegen. Diese sind gewiss von ,,Binkel- 
wwern'* ganz unabhiingig gewesen. Wenn Muhammad dieselben 
Fremdwirter gebraucht, die die vorislamischen Dichter verwenden, 
so muss er sie nicht diesen entlehnt haben, sondern diese waren 

















* Mie. Pa 48 gt nen GIRO ASIA der Helge, got ee, tanat 
mt teas 

5 de Anti Yon Gory Jaco, Zor beth den Banksia tO: Harraonit, 
rae Orient. Helt al, Januar 1090, 818, 
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Notes on the Miscellanea of I-Shan 
By Luxe Gres 


AU students of Chinese must be grateful to Miss Kiwards for 

introducing them to this quaint and little-known work of the 
poet Li Shang-yin (seo Bull, 8.0.8,, vol. v, pp. 757-85). Not only 
has she given a vigorous and idiomatic rendering of the sayings, but 
she has also had the courage to include the Chinese text, transcribed 
from the T'ang (ai ts‘ung shu, a work which is not likely to be in every 
reader's library, I cannot agree, however, with her remark that * the 
meaning of the sayings seems clear enough”. ‘There are quite a 
number which appear to me decidedly obscure, and in some caso 
(though not many in proportion to the whole) I would vonture to 
question the translation offered by Miss Edwards, Hence the following. 
which have been made purely in the interests of scholarship 
and are not, I hope, chargeable to that “stupidity ” (gle al) which 
according to Li Shang-yin leadx one to J A 3 5% ah I Wie 
“go out of ono's way to assail another person's work", T may add 
that the translator herself hx kindly written to assure me that she 
would welcome the discussion of any doubtful points. 


1. RHE" Newer Again 1" 
This does not suit any of the sayings grouped under the heading 
0 well as the literal translation,“ Won't come!” ‘The intoxicated 
guest and the kleptomanine obviously won't come to say good-bye to 
their host, Miss Edwards must take the words to mean “ won't bo 
invited again, but this is straining them too far. 
3. 30 3E #K # A“ Noblemen’s servants being dunned,”” ‘This, 
I think, should be:  Noblemen’s servants when sent for.” They are 
too haughty to obey the summons, 


TL. AN AB“ Incongruities ” 

3. 7B MK fk MF “A (Buddhist) disciple addicted to drink.” 
Comparison. with IX, 3: (ft AF WK JM 4L AL “When a priest takes 
to drink he breaks his vows”, shows that the above must mean “A 
Buddhist disciple not addicted to drink”. ‘The cynicism of this 
saying is paralleled by that of XXXV, 12 (to be discussed later), 
. We HR Ae BA pork butcher reciting scriptures.” Here 
the point is missed if gis taken to mean “Classics ” (soe Miss Edwards’ 


















arises from the Buddhist prohibition against the t 

8. jit $2 FE WE HE A village elder riding in 
Miss Edwards says that 7 $ is “ peculiar to: 

thereby identifying it, apparently, with JE ME (see G 
‘The former, but not the latter phrase is given in the 
‘It seems to me that a “cool chair” should be one. 
the sun by an awning, as opposed to the ordinary of 
on such a point I must defer to those with greater «3 
country. 












TH. a AR it “Shameful” 
Surely this corresponds rather to our “* shameless" 
1. $F FH WL “The newly-wed careless of the 
Here and in VI, 1 read “a bride” instead of * the 
which would include both husband and wife, 
4. WF 30 4 HR “A virgin forgetting the 
This should rather be : “A virgin giving rise to gossip,"* 
herself talked about. 









VIL. 7% # & “ Against the Grain” 

Better, perhaps, “Things that can't be helped.” ‘The 
text has 7% # “‘not permissible”, which does not seem $0 

7. B® BM Wy “Exchanging visits in the heat.” This 
be: “Receiving visitors in hot weather.”” 

it necessary to go out to meet one’s visitors. f 

VIL. ff " Resemblances ” ae 

2. it 1 4k $M AE Shy WA raven, like a hard-up scholar, 

croaks when hungry and cold.” ‘To make the meaning clear, it should 


beexplained that denotes not only the ery of birds but the humming 
over of verses in the act of composition. 


















IX. AR dn AR HE Better Left Alone” ae 
In all the sentences under this heading 7 must be taken to mean 
something like “understand”, “be familiar with”: is one of 
the definitions given in Kang Hei. Cf, XXXV, 6: 12 ROOF RR 
“hinds who can plough and maids who ean weave.” 


ARF & oy MoE “When a scholar takes to trade 
he demeans himself.” 
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2 # is not “trade” in the sense of buying and selling, but 
‘a trade", that is to say, an occupation involving manual labour, a 
handicraft, 


XI. 8 A “Tantalizing” 

“ Vexatious "is a closer rendering, and at the same time it covers 
the sentences better, e.g. “inability to get rid of a worthless poor 
relation”, 

1. 3B fE DR MH A AU“ Happening upon a delicious odour 
when one's liver is out of order.” 

4 Dk is “a tasty dish”, There is no reference to the sense of 
smell. 


XIL 4: Ae fit “ The Name without the Reality” 


Miss Edwards is very felicitous in her rendering of this difficult 
heading, but the sayings that follow would be improved by the 
insertion of the word ‘real, eg. “A host who escorts a guest no 
further than the door is not a real host.” 





XV. BB A He “ Braggerations” 

Better, “ Misleading Statements.” 

3. 8% 46 HBR AE “To say that an official's service-record is 
taken into consideration.” 

My father suggests a simpler and more accurate rendering: "To 
say that official work gets its reward.” 

4. BE b @ du “To say that the king understands.” 
Miss Rdwards was evidently puzzled as to the meaning of this sentence, 
and it is one of her few bad mistakes. My version would be: “To 
boast that one is on intimate terms with one’s master.” 

6. § S& Wl 4e #2 A “To say that one's concubine is too 
young.” ‘Too tends to obscure the sense, which seems to be that 
@ man will always try to make his mistress out younger than she 
really is, 

XVI. Aig BE “ Incongruities” 

‘This rendering has already been used, quite appropriately, for IT, 
Lut is not so suitable here. “ Sour-cold" usually stands for privation 
and poverty, bnt it is the humorous aspect of humble folk and their 
doings that is emphasized in these sayings. “ Humours of Low Life” 


would fairly cover the instances given. 
Vor, Vis AKT 3. 42 


sag 
seems to be: “A beggar driving out 
taking part in one of the processions 0 
nowadays called JE $T- ‘The spectac 
filthy raps are a vehicle of infeetion, shatiog i 
‘against pestilence, is one full of ironic humour 





This is a particular form of d 
scenery" or the enjoymont of the beatition 
‘wo should have to add another example: 
4 picnic” ; but perhaps they were too 

in ancient China, 

1. Fi Bi 9 MS “To tother w horse to 
not sound a very reprehensible act, and one 
exact meaning for #% 4%. According to 7 
the first. place a natural pillar of stone much 
feature in laying out gardens and parks, 
Tength from about one to three fect, are said 
horizontally in the earth on the 3 ly Huang 
Anhwei and other places, ‘The 33 38 Shu ehih 
yiin fu) speaks of specimens as much as thirty 
1,000 #8) chiin (250 stone), erected as tombstones 
4 royal funeral. A secondary meaning of shih Aalin 
Which is less aeceptable here because stalagmites 
caves, where there is no J #& " Iandscape to 


XXL a “Waste” 

8. AE 9 MF 1E WEA poverty-stricken family 
flowers." This is hardly an example of  waate ™, Af inn 
here, v0 that the sentence would mean: * Po 


who aro fond of flowers” —but ate unable to gratify: 
‘antes, 




















XXII AS Of ga“ Unendurable 

®. Af iE B “To go home to hating wile.” Te 

to reall BF 0, not wu: “To go home to an ill-tempered: 
4.8 ff 17) Me “ Hatred for one’s everyday colleagues,” 

tne’, muntake occurs:here. What is unendurable i sib 


one's colleagues but “ evilly disposed colleagues” themselves, 








XNIIL mp # ° Not ies 

Or, Hard to put up with,” 

2. (RA MB AMX fi BE “Servants imitating scholars.” The 
Inst charactor is not [8 hvia but tuan, as given above: "Servants 
imitating the demeanour of scholars.” 

XXV. BAL HR Bad Form” 

3. he Me $M To cat oF smoke in the presenoo of 

superio 


ft 











is simply “to smoke ", 


XXVE AR 3B MY sie“ Lnopportune"* 

1.4 do VE Wi “To flatter skill in children.” “ Clever- 
ness” rather than skill is the word required: “To boast of one’s 
children’s cleverness.” 

8. ME} te Me AR “To encourage children to be petted and 
proud.” 

‘The translator seems to have been thinking of Jif, composed of the 
phonetic and radical, respectively, of the last two characters. “To 
encourage one’s children to be silly and spoil 

9. SE _f {2 HH BB Wk “To monopolize the tit-bits at a banquet.” 

The phrase €@ #M means “to criticize (like) Pao (1% Ch’éng)”- 
For this worthy, bettr known as fi fa Lung-t'u, see Giles, Biog. 
Dict., 1621, He is said to have been a terrible martinet in matters of 
Court corvmonial, ‘Translate, therefore, ‘To find fault with the 
dishes at a banquet? 

16, AA DY Ml WK A. 47% "To enter private apartments or 
viek up another's things to look at.” I do not think that entering 
private apartments is to be treated here as a separate offence 
pick up things and examine them in another porson's rooms,"” Cf. 

6 












XXVIII. si pal Stupiditios” 
7. 8 EW AE A SMT “Innolently to pose as wealthy when 


poor.” 
i is horo to bo read in the third tone: “Trying hard to pow as 
wealthy when poor,”” 
XXX. pp A WE ML SE“ Present-day Idionynorasien ” 
‘This is not forcible enough. Literally, the phrase means, “ People 
of the day tinged with madness " ; hence it might be rendered “ Con- 
temporary Crazes”. 








10. HE HE MA te oR 
behalf of ancther.”” 

‘AA st surely be “to aothae 
‘Translate simply : “ Mortgaging house and | 


XXXL. FW“ Lmproper”™ 
2. WE fe FF BN fe “To send 
during one's mother's lifetime." This makes n 
allusion to Odes, 1, xi, 9: 9 3% SL FE 











came to stand for the relationship between 
ot, as here, maternal cousins, ‘The sentence the 
‘one's mother’s lifetime to hail her brother as a 
seant respect to one of an clder generation, 









XXXIL ££ AA" Things Gone Ag 
12. 9% 9 WAG HW" Having a library 
As we have already seen, 9 is equivalent to Bg 
to read.” Cf. II, 3, IX passim, and XXXY, 
18. #f 2 HS th Having a good 
wasting one’s patrimony by idling.” ‘am 
4 refers not to physical but to intellectual 
“ Possessing good natural gifts,” ete, 












XXXIV. Bf $f “ Poverty is inevitable when 
4. fF (i SBA “Borrows money in onder to give 
ments,” D 
Bi is very obscure. My father suggests that 
substituted for it: “TInours debts and duns debtors” 





XXXV. 2 “Wealth it assured when one. » 
4. 7B 38 I & “Is not self-indulgent." This needs 


sabangon, because there are many forms of self-indulgence 
not infatuated with wine and women," 


5. De tit HH ‘Does not borrow.” 
We have here three words all of which ean mean “ to owe one) 
% ‘it is» common location, but « concatenation of ‘three 
not seem possible, so we are left with an unattached H. Two 
‘Sugeest, therefore, that $4 is to be taken in ita ‘More usual sense 
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“turn the back on”, and that the translation should run: “Does 
not repudiate debts.” (See the entry $4 Je in Giles Dict. 1750; it 
is true that under 8743 the same phrase is said to mean “to owe 
money “.) 

1.  % — g% “ Has children who are harmonious.” 

F # cannot very well mean children, “Has apprentices who 
work in harmony.” 
2. se AR AR Ge “Has not a mistress who believes in 
Buddha.” 

There is no need to transpose the negative; and 2 ff is “the 
tmiistress of the housshold ”, not a concubine. Translate, therefore = 
“Has a wife who does not believe in Buddha ”—and consequently 
does not waste her time at temples or the family substance in offerings. 

18. fy #4 7B fe BR “Does not trample on goods.” This might 
be expressed more clearly, ‘The sentence seems to mean, “ Does 
not maltreat his property,” but the use of iy # is certainly puzzling. 








XXXVI. 47 4 #8 “ They are capable who...” 

48 is the important member of the clause, and should not be 
omitted: “They are wise and capable who . . .” 

7. HW # 4a 4 “Judge the present from the past.” I doubt 
if this sense can be got out of the words, which appear simply to mean : 
“Know the past and the present as well”—“‘are well versed in 
antiquity, but also know the world as i 

13. A PY Bl ak “Inquire what to avoid.” This is much too 
vague. ‘The phrase is given in Giles Dict. 6217: “ When going into 
1 family, inquire what are its tabooed words, ete."—so as to be able 
to avoid them. 

17. Re te BW A FHL F “Do not argue with every chance 
comer.” 

“Do not argue with fools” is both terser and more correct. Miss 
Edwards seems to have read 38) instead of (§. 















XXXIX. % HE BM “Lapses” 
1. fp ke MTSE A HE aE “Trying to be a Jack-of-all-trades.”” 
Is not this a “lapse ” on the part of the translator herself? T ean 
see no objection to the obvious * Talking to people with one’s hat off ”. 
5. id I AR Wt Be me “Being careless about spitting.” 
“ At table” should be added. 











An Analytical Study of the Conjugations of Japanese 
Verbs and Adjectives 
By 8, Yosuraxe 


NHE morphology of the Japanese language has been explored. 

most thoroughly within the confines of the language itself, as 
can be seen from the Nikon Bunpdron, one of the admirable 
publications of Professor T. Yamada’s, and Mr. G. B, Sansom's 
excellent treatise, An Historical Grammar of Japanese, There ure, 
novertheless, various difficulties to be overcome, and many problems 
to be solved, if the ancient Japanese literature is to be better under- 
stood, Some of these obstacles have recently been pointed out by 
Professor J. I. Pierson in his scholarly work The Manybéd, in which 
the author has submitted many a plausible theory based on materials 
offered by the Japanese language alone. 

Very thorough though these studies are, the structure of the 
various bases of the Japanese verbs hax never been explained. More- 
over, the inter-rolationship between the bases and their suffixes has 
always been treated aa a matter of course, without arousing the leant 
curiosity as to its eauses. ‘These intricate yet fundamental problems 
will never be solved so long as the Japanese language is studied 
independently. ‘The reason for this is not far to seek. 

It is universally recognized that Japanese is a mixed language 
Wherein Turkish, Mongol, Manchu-Tungus and Austronesian elements 
present themselves. If these languages admit of independent 
consonants, as they actually do, what reason have we to assume that 
the Japanese consonants have always been inseparable from the 
vowels? Both the roots and the stems of many Japanese words may 
‘at one time have ended in a consonant. But once we separate the 
consonants from the vowels the Japanese language ceases tobe 
Japanese as we know it. We must also acknowledge that the Japanese 
verbs and adjectives, as well as some of their suffixes, were formed 
many centuries or even millenniums before the language came to be 
recorded in the Manyd period, In order, therefore, to explain the 
structure of the Japanese verbs and adjectives, we must. perforce 
leave the domain of the Japanese language and grope in the black 
darkness. For this an assumption of some kind is inevitable. 

‘Thus in the present inquiry I have assumed that the Japanese 















Shimer ccs” 

pelled to disregard almost entirely 
‘The following are the books and the 

paper :— 

H.=G. B. Sansom, An Historical 
1928, 

K. =M. Andb, Kadai Ke Kenkya. 
KKM,=G. J. Ramstedt, Ober die K 
Mongolischen, MSFOn, xix. Helsi 

M.=J. L. Pierson, jun,, The Me 


KSz, xx. Budapest, 1923-7, 
V.=G. J. Ramstedt, Zur Verbst 


irkischen Sprachen, ISFOn. xxviii. 

T have adopted Professor Pierson’s transe 
fricative) for the curent:h when in an intervoealie 
tused £ (bilabial voiceless fricative) in an initial 
PP: 38-43, 60-3), 


I. Consvaarions ov Verne 
The Japanese verbs are usually divided into 
sccordanes with their conjugations: (1) Yodan, 
(3) Shimo-nidan, (4) Kami-ichidan, (5) 
henkaku, (7) Sagyd-henkaku, (8) Nagy-henkaku, and (9 
henkcalca. All these verbs have six different bases, gene, 


Seana the same form. They are (1) Misenkel, (9) 
Shishikei, (4) Rentaikei, (6) Teenkei, 
i Sa 
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(1) Mizenkei (Imperfect Form)  -a Ex, yuka 
(2) Renydkei (Conjunetive Form) yu 

(3) Shiishikei (Predicative Form) -u -yuk-a 
(4) Rentaikei (Attributive Form) -u = yuku 
(6) Izenkei (Perfect Form) © yuke 
(6) Meireikei (—) | yuke 


Note that the Shiishiket and the Rentaikei are identical ; so also 
the Izenkei and the Meireikei. 

(1) The Mizenkei or the Imperfect Form is used, together with 
various suffixes, to indicate (i) the indicative future, (ii) hypothesis, 
(iii) the potential mood, (iv) the passive voice, (v) the causative mood, 
(vi) the optative mood, and (vii) negation. Of these different usages 
(i) and (ji) denote probability, whereas (ii), (iv), (v), and (vi) express 
potentiality. ‘The seventh use must be treated independently as will 
be explained later (see ii, 1f.). ‘Thus it is clear that the final vowel 
-a of this base signifies possibility in the broadest sense of the word, 
but for lack of a better term I shall eall it a “ potential vowel”. This 
vowel -a corresponds to Turkish -a- and Mongol -*ya- which are used 
in the formation of Ramstedt's “ priskriptiv”, “optativ”, and 
“ potential” (KKM., pp. 62-4, 70-3, 75-8), It may be added that 
Dr. Pierson considers the Japanese vowel -a to signify “ being” 
(AL, i, pp. 215-16). 

(2) The Renydkei or the Conjunctive Form is used, according to 
‘Sansom, “‘ when it is desired to bring the idea expressed by the verb 
into the closest possible association with the idea expressed by another 
word.” “Consequently,” continues the grammarian, “its most 
specialized use is in the formation of compound words" (H., p. 187). 
‘The duties performed by the Renydkei could be fulfilled hy a nomen 
actionis, and hence the final vowel -i may be called a nomen actionis 
vowel. This vowel seems to have come from the same 
“ Urtiirkisch” -*y ~-*9, from which Turkish -*ya ~ -*ge, Orkhon- 
turkish -y ~ -y, Altai -@, Osmanli 4% Yakut -i, (nomen actionis), 
Mongol -a ~ -ge (nomen imperfecti), etc., have sprung (N., pp. 94-5, 
118-19), 

(8), (4) The Shishikei or the Predicative Form may be treated 
together with the Rentaikei or the Attributive Form, since the two 
forms are marked by the same vowel -u. According to Sansom, the 
former is “the true verb form, used in principal sentences to predicate 
an action, property, or state of the subject” (H., p. 130). This, 
























however, is a later development of the f 
which is nothing more than a noun in the b 
In the expression, for example, misubeki ki 
which Professor Pierson- has 
imply that my lord is still alive, to whom: 
P. 128), the word masu “to exist, be alive ” car 
48 a substantive since it immediately follows th 
“lord. “The function of the Rentaikei or the 
“to place a verb in an attributive relation to s 
“it takes a position immediately preceding the 
substantival group which it qualifies ” (HL, p. 133), 
the Shishikei and the Rentaikei are those of a nomen, 
we may consider these two forms of this conje 
The final vowel -u and the suffix ku (with which 
later paragraphs) appear to have come from yt 

i ‘Turkish-Tatar “infinitive” 
Mongol substantival suffix yu ~ -gi 
have been derived (KKM., pp. 91-3; N., pp. 95, 11 . 

(5), (6) The Izenkei or the Perfect Form and the 

is the Imperative Form, are marked by the same vo 
Teenkei, which is used to form the conditional and 
moods, does not include a fragment of ii 
suspects (H., pp. 142-3). Both conditional and 
may be expressed by the imperative mood as, for 
me, love my dog” and “ Be that as it may, ‘This 


why the Izenkei and the Meireiked are identical in form. 1 


& composite one, 
*a*yi > *ai> d=, of which the 
as we hive seen above, and -*yi 


Bh : 
ie Mongol volitional suffixes -yu, 

contain the same -y as in ~*a-*yi, from which the Japanese -¢ has 
evolved (KKM., pp, 10-11, 73-5), 





2. Kami-nidan (Opper Bigrade) Verba 
These verbs follow Sansom’s thi 


ind conjugation, whieh is given, in 
the grammar, as follows :— 


(1) Mizenkei i Bay. ota 
(2) Renyokei oti 
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(3) Shishikei -u ots “to fall” 
(4) Rentaikei -uru oteurn 

(5) Ieenkei «ure oteure 

(6) Meireikei i oti 


(1) The Mizenkei vowel + is not a suffix, but is part of the primary. 
stem of the verb. It has probably developed from the palatalization 
of the final consonant of the stem. ‘The word otsu “to fall”, for 
example, seems to have developed from the root *08, which gave rise 
to the secondary roots *ot, *ot’, Yor, *of, *o:, *o8, ete. ‘The secondary. 
root *ol, after a series of changes tot’ > toly > *oti, finally gave 
birth to the stem oli = otéi. It is to be noted that in this class of 
verbs the Mizenkei does not take the potential vowel -a, But the 
Mizenkei never stands alone ; it is always followed by a suffix or a 
particle, ‘The absence of this all-important vowel -a for the Mizenkei 
is compensated for by the suffixes, ns will be shown in later paragraphs. 


(2) The Renydkei is formed in exactly the same way from the 
Primary stem ending in -i us in the case of Yodan verbs, thus 
i+ %>-1 Or it may be that this base, like the Mizonkei, is the 
primary stem itself. 

(8) The Shiishikei is derived from the primary stem by adding the 
nomen futuri vowel -*u, as in Yodan verbs, thus i+ *>-a. 
(Compare : u = “¥ ane, Chin. jiv,) 


(4) The Rentaikei consists of the Shashikei and the suffix ra, 
‘The -u in this suffix is the nomen futuri vowel, whereas the = is a 
participial suffix corresponding to the -r in Osmanli “aorist” 
termination -r, -ir, -er, present-future participial termination -ir, 

is Khalkha Mongol 
priskriptiv ” -drd, -érd, Manchu present participial termination -ra, 
, etc. (KKM., pp. 62-4; N., pp. 121 

(5) The Izenkei differs from the Rentaikei in that the final -u is 
here replaced hy -e, which has come from -*a-*yi as in the case of 
Yodan verbs, ‘The probable reason for the insertion of the participial 
suffix 1 is that, in the case of the Rentaikei, it served to impart an 
adjectival force to the stem, while in the construction of the Lzenkei 
it carried the concept of the perfect. But why was not the same 
distinction made in the formation of the Rentaikei and the Tzenkei 
of the Yodan verb? The only answer seems to be that the two 
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conjugations are due to different linguistic habits, or that one of them, 
be it the Yodan or the Kami-nidan, is a later evolution. 

(6) The Meireikei is composed of the stem ending in -i plus *yi, 
without the potential vowel -*a, thus -i + *yi > <i. 


3. Shimo-nidan (Lower Bigrade) Verbs 


The conjugation of these verbs, called the second conjugation by 
Sansom, is given as follows -— 








(1) Mizenkei -e Ex. are 

(2) Renyokei -e are 

(8) Shiishikei =n ar-u “to be born, be produced ” 
(4) Rentaikei  -urn ar-ura 

(5) Izenkei cure ar-ure 

(6) Meireikei -e. are 


‘This conjugation differs from the Kami-nidan, discussed above, 
only in that the -i in the Mizenkei, Renydkei, and Meireikei is here 
replaced by -e. There are at least three possibilities as to the history: 
of this vowel. It may have come from an open variety of -i, in which 
case the present conjugation can be regarded as a variant of the 
Kami-nidan conjugation, It is equally possible that the Mizenkei 
vowel =e was originally a back vowel, which, under the influence of 
the palatalization of the preceding consonant, became = -e. ‘Thus, 
for example, the verb aru “to be born” may have been derived 
from the primary root *ar, which gave rise to two secondary roots 
‘ar and *af. From the former, it would seem, developed the primary. 
stem ara which is found in the adjective ara-ta-ii “fresh, new’, 
whilst the latter formed the stem *afa, which soon became *ard 
under the influence of -. It may be argued then that in the Many® 
Period the Japanese ¢ resembled ja, as is shown by the Manyd-gana 
(e-4, Bre — ane. Chin. lat), But on the strength of such Manyd-gana 
‘as % (anc. Chin. ka), {ff (ane. Chin. ka), for ke, $F (anc, Chin, pa, 
P'vk) for fe, Ij (ane. Chin. ma) for me, we must assume the existenoe 
of a very open vuriety of ei. a. If this supposition be accepted, we 
‘may consider the Mizenkei to be the stem itself. ‘The remaining form 
would then be derived as follows: Rem kei Fa + * 
anc. Chin, kai forke ; 3 anc. Chin 
(cf. BE, Mf d'vu for dza) and Meirei "yi > =e. The Rentaikei 
and the Izenkei consist of the Shishikei plus the suffixes -ru and ore 
respectively, as in the Kami-nidan verbs. ‘The third possibility is 
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that the stem ara bad a parallel form *araj which became the stem 
are of the verb aru “to be born”. ‘The presence of the form tsugi 
as in imo ni tsugi koso “Pray, tell my love (that . . .)", besides 
tsuge as in ive ni teuge Koso “Pray, tell my family (that . . .)”” 
(Manyd, xx), seems to speak for the first possibility, though the form 
tsugi may be purely dialectal. 
4, Kami-ichidan (Upper Unigradle) Verbs 

‘Theso verbs follow what is called the fourth conjugation by 

Sansom -— 
()) Mizenkei i Ex. mi 





(2) Renydkei mi 

(8) Shiishiket mi-ru “ to see, look” 
(4) Rentaikei mira 

(5) Tzenkei mi-re 

(6) Meireikei —-i mi 


‘The conjugation may be treated in the same way as that of the 
Kami-nidan verbs, with the exception of the Shishikei, which in the 
present case is marked by -ru instead of -u. ‘The function of the -r= 
in the Shishikei is not clear; it is quite possible that the Shashiket 
suffix -ra is a later development, since the forms without this suffix 
also occur in the Manydshi, e.g. mibedi (xvii) and mirama (¥) where 
mi is the Shishikei of miru “ to see, look” (cf. K., p. 241). However 
that may be, the -i in this conjugation is not a suffix, but is part of the 
stem. Thus, in the case of mira “ to see, look” its stem is mi, which 
appears to have evolved from *muj (or *muy), but not *mu as Sansom 
considers (H7., p. 155). 

5. Shimo-ichidan (Lower Unigrade) Verbs 

‘The conjugation of these verbs seems to have originated in the 
Heian period, Ex. :— 

(1) Mizenkei ke (4) Rentaikei ke-ra 
(2) Renydkei ke (5) Fzenkei—ke-re 
(3) Shiishikei ke-ru“‘to kick” (6) Meireilei ke 

* In my article entitled ‘The History ofthe Japanese Particle i" (BSOS, Vol. V, 
Part IV) stated that the final vowel -a,-o, and -a of certain ubstantives became 
se and -i under the influence of the particle 4 which followed. ‘This, howeeer, is 
not the only possibility. Te may be that in early Japanese ms 
ina. o, and =n. had a parallel form ending in -"i, 
final + in theas latter forme seem to intensify the substantiral meaning, and thus 
the forms ending inj haye been handed down aa front vocalic varieties ending in 
ce and =i, whilt the shorter forma are preserved only in the attibutive position. 
This, however, docs not affect my views on the history of the particle i. 
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‘The conjugation is identical with the Kami-ichidan, the only 
difference being that the stem ends in -e in the present case. ‘The stem 
of the verb kera “to kick" has come from *koy, which is preserved m 
the word akoye ‘a spur (of a cock)”, though And thinks that the 
ke of keru “to kick” was also pronounced ku and ko on the ground 
that the word knwe “ to kick” appears in the Nihongi ( 

From reasons I cannot go into here, I definitely consi 

‘kaw of kuwe is a variant of *hoy. The root *hoy would give rise to ke 
inasmuch as the character p% (anc, Chin, G'udi) was used for 
transeribing be, and ¥, Bk (anc. Chin, mudi) forme. Thus the earlier 
form of the verb keru ‘to kick” would certainly have been *koyl 
which belonged to the Shimo-nidan conjugation, although ite 
conjugated forms are not preserved in literature. As an analogous case 
we may consider the Shimo-nidan verb u“ to get, be able”. The root 
of this verb is *ey (or *dy), but not tur as suggested by Kanazawa 
(cf. K., p. From the root *ey (or *ay) has been derived the stem 
e, which forms the Mizenkei of the verb u “to got, be able”. ‘The 
derivation of the remaining conjugated forms needs no explanation. 
‘Thus there is no material difference in the formation of the two verbs 
*koyu “ to kick” (stem *hoy) and u “to get, be able” (stem e < *ey 
or *ay). 











6, Kagyd-henkaku Verb: ka“ to come” 
This verb conjugates as follows -— 


(1) Mizenkei ko (4) Rentaikei kara 
(2) Renydkei ki (6) Tzenkei eure 
(3) Shashikei ku (6) Meireikei ko. 


The stem of this verb is probably *ku (or *kju), which would give 
rise to ko (<*ku + *a) for the Mizenkei, ki (< *hu + *i) for the 
Renydkei, and ku (<*ku +*v) for the Shiishikei, ‘The Rentaikei and 
the Izenkei are built on the Shishikei with the additional suffixes -ra 
and -re as in some other conjugations. The Meireikei may be identical 
with the Mizenkei in its structure ; or it may include the imperative 
suffix -tyi, thus *ku + *a + tyi > *huai > ko (of. fo = 4 anc. 
Chin. pudi, b'udi).. 











1. Sagys-henkaku Verb: su to do” 

se (4) Rentaikei  sura 
i (5) Tzenkei sure 
su (6) Meireikei se 
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‘The stem of this verb appears to be *sui, which would give rise to 
the following forms: (1) Mizenkei tj + *a> *sia > *sa > se, 
(2) Renydkei *sui + *1> sii > *si > ii, (8) Shishikei *ouj + *u> 
*riu = ou (of. su = Hf ano. Chin. sju), (4) Rentaikei *suj + *uru > 
siura 2 suru, (5) Izenkei *ruj + *ure> *sivre = sure, and (6) 
Meireikei *vi + Sayi > sini = se (cf. se = 9 ano. Chin, si). 

8. Nagys-henkaku Verbs: sina “to die” and inu “to go away". 
(1) Mizenkei fin-a in-a 
(2) Renyokei find inet 
(8) Shishikei dimu — in-u 
(4) Rentaikei din-ura—in-ura 
(5) Lenkei fin-ure —in-ure 
(6) Moireikei dine ine 











‘The conjugation calls for no comment, for itis a combination of the 
Yodan and the Nidan (or the Tchidan) conjugations. Tt may be noted, 
however, that all the disyllabie verbs whose stem ends in an n plus 
the vowel e belong to the Shimo-nidan conjugation. We may there- 
fore suppose that the final stem consonant -n of dinu “to die” and 
inn “to go away” was never palatalized ; otherwise these verbs 
‘wold also have followed the Shimo-nidan conjugation. 


9. Ragyd-henkaku Verb: ari “to exist” 


(1) Mizenkei ara. (4) Rentaikei area 
(2) Renydkei ari (6) zenkei are 
(8) Shiishikei ari (6) Meireikei are 


If the stem of this verb is *ar, then the conjugation differs from 
that of the Yodan verbs only in the Shishikei, which in the present 
case is marked hy the nomen actionis vowel -i, instead of the nomen 
_futuri vowel -1 as in the Yodan conjugation. This may be accounted 
for by the fact that there was a sporadic mutation between i and w 
in ancient Japanese. It is equally possible that the nomen futuri yx, 
from which -1 and -ku have evolved, had a parallel form -*yui, which 
became -i, and was used to form the Shiishikei of ari “to exist ”, 
whereas the usual nomen futuri vowel -u, which had a weaker 
substantival force, sorved to form the Rentaikei. This conjecture 
seems justifiable in the light of the mutation -a ~-aj and -u ~ -uj 
in various suffixes both in Turkish and Mongol (KKAI., pp. 68, 71, 
83; in particular p. 89). It may be added that the verbs wori “to 
exist” and u “to exist" are related to ari ‘to exist”, The root of 
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the verb ari seems to be *al, and that of wori and wis in all probability 
‘*wol. The latter, ie, *wol, may have given birth to two secondary — 
roots *wor and *wuy. The root *1or served as the stem of the Rahen 
verb wori “to exist", whilst the stem wi of the defective Kami- 
nidan verb w (= wu) “ to exist” has been derived from *wuy. ‘Thus 
T hold the usual explanation that wori “to exist ” is a compound of 
wi (the Renydkei of u “ to exist") and ari“ to exist ” as inaccurate, 





I. Suvvrxes 
1, Suffixes used with the Mizenkei 
(@) -mu, -maii, -maku, The suffix -mu denotes probability of 
occurrence, and hence often serves to form the indicative future. 
It is composed of -m and the nomen fuluri vowel =u. ‘The suffix =m 
is used to form a nomen posribilitatis, and corresponds to the -m of 
the following suffixes in Khalkha Mongol -— 
(i) -mpzo ~-mts, used to impart the signification “ean, may, 
‘ean be, ete.”, to the verb to which itis wulfixed (KAM, pp. 12, 15-8). 
(ii) -mo (<-ma), -m, used to form a nomen descriptionis with the 
meaning “so (great, small, ete.) that, ..” (KKM, pp. 37, 77, 94-5), 
(iii) -mdr ~-mor, which forms a nomen agendi (or acturi) with the 
meaning “should be, can be” (KKM., pp. 38, 95-7), 
(iv) -my"é ~ -myi (<< -*maqai ~ -*mekei), used in the formation 
of @ nomen cupiditatis indicating proneness, inclination, or ability. 
Although only the Mongol suffixes are here quoted, the suffix -m 
is common also to Turkish and Manchu-Tungus, as Dr. Ramstedt 
has shown, 
‘The Japanese suffix -mu conjugates as follows 

















(1) Mizenkei -ma (4) Rentaikei mu 
(2) Renydkei_ — (5) Twenkei -me 
(8) Shshikei -mu (6) Meireileei — 


Of these the Mizenkei -ma is usually treated independently by the 
Japanese grammatians for some reason beyond my comprehension. 
It is used with -fi to indicate a desire. ‘The sullix -8i (<-*si) in madi 
in indivisible and, together with the preceding -a- (of -ma-), corresponds 
to the nomen possibilitatie -a-si ~ -e-si in Turkish (K. 
7). The suffix magi has three forms; rnkei -mase 
(<-*masi + *a), Shiishikei and Rentaikei -maii (<*masi), and 
Teenkei -maéikea, which last is a later development, possibly formed on 
the analogy of the Tzenkei -éika of the preterite sufix -H (cf. i, 2, ©). 








ae 
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The suffix -maku is also used to form a nomen possibilitatis, consisting 
of the Mizenkei -ma of -mu and the nomen futuri -ku (of. i, 1 (3), (4)). 
It corresponds to the Mongol nomen eupiditatis suffix cited above (iv), 

The Izenkei -me of -mu undoubtedly consists of -m and -¢ 
(<-*a + *yi). ‘Thus it is evident that the suffix -mu, as far as we ean 
‘at presont trace it back, has no connection with the verb miru to see, 
look", as usually supposed (H., gp. 187-8), 

(0) -yu, -ru, ‘These suffixes were used to form passive and potential 
verbs in the Many® period. Used with the Yodan verbs thoy were 
conjugated as follos 








(1) Mizenkei -ye ste 
(2) Renydkei -ye — -re. 
(3) Shoshikei -yu ru 
(4) Rentaikei -yuru — -ruru 
(5) Tzenkei  -yure rare 
(6) Meiteikei -ye — -re 


Tn the earliest literature the forms in -y= oceur much more 
feequontly than those in -t, although in later times the former fell 
‘out of general use. Both «y+ and «r= appear to have come from the same 
origin ns the ‘Turkish guffix ~L, used in the formation of the passive 
verbs and tho Mongol - serves to impart an intensive or 
iterative signification to the verb to which it is sutfixod (V,, §§ 4-7). 
It seoms quite possible that both -y= and =r in Japaneao yo back to 
‘an earlier -*-, which aye rise to -t'- and -#-. The new stems with these 
suffixen followed the Shimo-nidan conjugation, as did the verb aru 
“to be born", which has been derived from the stem *af (of. i, 8). 
‘The form in -I’- would have then given rise to -*’a (<A + a) 
for the Mizenkei, -*i (<-* +i) for the Renydkei, Ve 
AY 4 ta + *yi) for the Moirvikei, and -*'u (<-*l' + *u) for the 
Shashikei, of which the three former were later reduced to -ye, whilst 
the -*'u became -yu. ‘The forms in -r~ may be explained in a similar 
manner. 

In tho ease of the Nidan and the Ichidan verbs, the suffix -ra- is 
inserted between the stem of the verb and the passive-potential sulfix. 
Tt will be remembered that in the formation of the Mizenkei of the 
verbs whose stem ends in ai ore the potential vowel -a is not used. 
It is to compensate for this loss, which is vital for the function of the 
Mizenkei, that the vowel -a is here inserted preceded by a binding 
‘consonant =r, 

You. vi, rant 3. 4 
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‘Thus I consider that the -r- forms are equally as old as the =y= 
forms, although it is usually conjectured that the latter are the older 
of the two, apparently without any foundation. Nor can I agree with 
those grammarians who maintain that these suffixes and the Nidan 
and the Ichidan verbs contain ari “ to exist ” and u “to get, be able™ 
(ZL, p. 160), Those who advance such a theory ought to explain (1) the 
reason why the -yu is suffixed to the Mizenkei, and not to the Renydkei, 
and (2) the exact foree of the assumed verbal elements in the Nidan 
and the Ichidan conjugations, 

(0) -+0, tam, ‘Those mules ate ut 4o form the catasera em 
Suffixed to the Mizenkei of the Yodan verbs they follow the Shimo- 
nidan conjugation as shown below :-— 

(1) Mizenkei se time 
(2) Renyokei se -dime 
(8) Shishikei 0 dima 
(4) Rentaikei suru -dimura 
(6) Teenkei sure -timure 
(6) Meireikei te  -&ime 






‘The suffix -su is usually identified with the verb su “to do” 
(H., p. 164), but no attempt seems to have been made to explain why 
this suffix should be used with the Mizenkei of the verb, If -su is 
really of verbal origin, it should certainly be joined to the RenyOkel, 
‘but not to the Mizenkei. In my opinion the causative suffix -su has 
no relationship with sa “to do”. Both the -s- in this suffix and the 
-4i- of -4imu appear to have come from an earlier -*é or -*si, which 

corresponds to the Mongol -téi- (<-*ti-) and the factitive 
suffix -t- in Turkish (V., §§ 24-6). 

e hypothetical earlier form -*4, when followed by the potential 
-*a, would give rise to the Mizenkei -se (< "sa <-*4 + a) 
and, when followed by -*ayi, the Meircikei -se, whilst the formation 
of the Shishikei, Rentaikei, and Izenkei can easily be explained, ‘The 
Renydkei -se, however, cannot be derived from -*§ plus the nomen 
actions vowel -*i, unless we suppose that the Renydkei -se was 
Pronounced at one time very like -si, which is not impossible. 

‘There is a difficulty in determining the exact nature of the -m- 
in -timu, If it is identical with the possibilitatis suffix -m discussed 
under ii, 19, it must have been palatelized in the present case to have 
followed the Shimo-nidan conjugation. ‘This conjecture seems to be 
supported by the fact that the suffix -éimu may be used with the 
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‘Mizenkei of all verbs, whereas the causative -au, when used with the 
‘Nidan and the Tchidan verbs, must be preceded by -sa-, which consists 
of the potential vowel -a and the binding consonant -8-, ‘Thus we may: 
consider that the -m- in the former suffix plays the part of the =a in 
the latter. 

(@) -s0. This suffix differs from the causative -su in that it follows 
the Yodan conjugation: Mizenkei -sa, Renydkei -4i, Shishikei and 
Rentaikei sa, Izenkei and Meireikei -se, Modern native scholars 
style it an “honorific” suffix, replacing the older term “ honorific 
cansative ”. It is used for all persons, as the following clearly show, 


(1) Ist person: wa ga tatasereba “while I am standing” (H., 
p. 164), 

2) 2nd person : na tsumasn ko “ O girl picking (gathering) herbs ” 
(AL, i, pp. 75-6). 

(8) 3rd person : asobasidi isi “ the wild boar which he was pleased 
to shoot ” (H., p. 165). 

Giving ten examples on the suffix -su, all taken from the earliest 
literature, Mr. Sansom states that in them “one can trace no causative 
meaning, but only an honorific sense, and that (e.g. in 2) is sometimes 
doubtful”, On this ground he concludes that “ it is possible that the 
verbs in -su had originally no causative meaning, but were merely 
slightly emphatic, so that na tsumasu ko would pechaps correspond 
to “‘ maiden who dost pluck herbs” (H., p. 160). Professor Pierson, 
on the other hand, admits the existence of the “ honorific causative ” 
form, but prefers to consider teumasa quoted above “to be tsuma, 
a kind of nomen actionis, and su to do (or to be), ‘to do a picking’ or 
“todo a handling’. (M.,i, p-76.) 

Rather different is my interpretation, according to which the -- 
in this so-called honorific suflix is connected neither with su “ to do” 
nor with the causative suffix -. It is a volitive-optative suffix 
indicating willingness or eagerness for the action described by the verb, 
without implying causation, It is probably of the same origin as the 
-# in the Mongol optative suffixes ~ded, etc. (Khalkha), -su, -suyai, 
-yasuyai (Classical), the Turkish imperative (8rd pers.) -sn, ete., and 
the conditional -s4, as well as the Manchu imperative -s ~-e0 
(KKM, pp. 9-10, 70-3, 114). Note that the -d- in -dsi and the -ya~ 
in -yasuyai are akin to the potential vowel -a in Japanese. 

‘Thus the expression wa ga tatasereba, cited above, would mean 
“while I am standing intently (or eagerly)" and ne tsumasu ko “QO 
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girl eagerly picking (or anxious to pick) herbs”. In this respect my. 
interpretation somewhat resembles that of Mr. Sansom. 

‘The last example quoted above is perhaps not appropriate for 
explaining my point, but the expression a wo matasurana tiitéivavara 
va mo (Many®, v) may be translated ““O my father and mother who 
will be anxiously waiting for me” or “O my father and mother who 
will be pleased to wait for me". It is from this latter meaning “to 
be pleased to... " that the honorific sense seems to have sprung. 

‘The optative mood was indicated by the Mizenkei -sa plus -ne, 
‘thus -sane, as in na norasane “ Q and let me know your name” (M.,i, 
pp. 75-6). The suffix -ne isin all probability identical with the Meireikei 
of -nu, which usually follows the Renyokei, as will be explained 
later (ii, 24). It is interesting to note that the optative use of the suffix 
~su is preserved in the Omorosdshi (a Luchuan anthology dating from 
©, A.D, 1150-1650). The anthology, containing 1,551 songs, has but 
one love-song. In this we find the expressions ikiya siya and ikiya 
iyo (written in the Kana), which have been translated by Mr. F. 
Ifa, the great Luchuan scholar, into Japanese ika ba ya “I should 
like to go” or ikéka“ Shall Igo?" Judging from the fact that in the 
same anthology the phrase idi ga “of the stone” is also written isi 
siya, I consider the two expressions under consideration to be the 
Palatalized varieties (*ikya-fu and *ikya-so) of *ika-su and *ika-90, 
which correspond to the Mizenkei ika of the Japanese verb ia “to go" 
and the volitive-optative suffix -sa. In the light: of the Luchnan 
parallel we may suspect that the suffix -su may also have been applied 
to the Ist person with an optative meaning in early Japanese, 
although such a use is not found in literature, 

When the concept of desire was strongly felt, the Mizenkei which 
did not contain the potential vowel was deemed insufficient, and 
hence the vowel «a was added before suffixing the volitive-optative 
suffix -su. It is in this way that the so-called honorific verbs such as 
mesu (<mi+*asv) “to be pleased to see, rule”, and kesu 
(<i + *asu) “to be pleased to put on (clothes) ” have sprung, where 
mi and ki are the Mizenkei of miru “to see, look ” and kiru * to put 
on (clothes) ". It must, however, be pointed out that in the expression 
wa ga keseru “my wearing” (Kojiki) the volitional force of -*a 
which is contained in keseru (<ki-++ *asi + *aru) is so weak that 
this word hardly differs in meaning from Kkera (<i + *aru), The 
fact that this is the only example where the signification of -su is com= 
pletely obliterated leads us to suspect that the form kesera was 
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deliberately chosen in answer to the na ga keseru “thy wearing” 
in the preceding poem. 

(¢) -ku. This is a parallel form of the nomen futuri sulfix <u (j, 1 
(8), (4)), Tn the Many® period it was used to form a modal participle, 
indicating (1) the possibility of occurrence, or (2) the mode of an action, 
or the state described by the word to which it was suffixed. It is for 
this reason that km was joined to the Mizenkei of the verbs and 
suffixes. Thus, for example, ume no vana téiraku va idmuku dikasuga 
‘ni kono Ki no yama ni yuki va furitsutsu (Many6, v)—where téiraka 
is the modal participle of tira “ to be scattered ”—may be translated 
“ Wherever it be that the plum blossoms may be seattered, the snow 
is falling on this mountain of Ki.” I consider, therefore, that 
‘Mr. Sansom’s translation “have scattered" for téiraku is not 
appropriate, whilst Professor Yamada’s interpretation as “ scatter- 
place” is entirely unfounded (Hf, p. 149). ‘The very common usage 
of the suffix under consideration is to indicate exactly how utterance 
is about to be (or was) made, thus introducing a direct quotation, e.g. 
itsuvarite mawosaka “. . ,” to mawosu “what (he) told (Yamato- 
takeru) in protence (was) * .. . ’, thus (he) said" (Kojiki). 

When used with the verbs other than the Yodan and the Ragyo- 
henkaku -ku was preceded by -ra-, as will be explained under ii, 3a, 
For the sulfix -makn sce ii, 1a above. 

(f) -u, -2u, -#i, According to the grammar these negative suffixes 
conjugate as follows — 











(1) Mizenkei = — sm — 
(2) Renyokei = ni mu — 

(3) Shishikei = =—  -mu ti 
(4) Rentaiket mm — tt 
(6) Tzenkei a — = 
(6) Meireikei = — 


The history of these suffixes is not at all clear, ‘The -n may be 
related to Chuvash an “do not”, Goldi and Olcha ana “not, 
without”, Korean ani ‘do not!" ete, Ifso, we may assume that the 
-n has developed from -*an, taking into consideration na “do not", 
ina “No!” and ani ‘‘ how should (could) ,.. 1" which last is used in 
an ironical construction, It would seem then that the -*a in -*an 
‘was of secondary nature, so that when the suffix -*an was used with 
stem ending in a vowel the -*a was dropped, but when used with 
‘8 stem ending in a consonant it was retained. ‘Thus the Mizenkei 





vowel -a of the Yodan verbs followed by -n may be part of the — 
negative suffix -*an, * This leads us to suppose that the negative 
adjective nadi has been derived from *anaéi, whose initial vowel -a 
was later dropped, probably due to the stress-shift, If this supposition 
be correct, the form nakenaku “ the fact of not-being is not” (M., i, 
P- 219) would once have been *anakenaku, which may be analyzed 
as follows: *ana + ki + *ana + ka, where -ki and -ku are the 
Rentaikei and the RenyOkei of the adjective suffix kd (ot ifi; iv, 1, 
below), 

Still more puzzling is the identity of eu and -#i. Although there 
may be some relationship between these suffixes and Osmanli dayil 
“is not”, Chaghatai tgil “is not”, ete., whose initial consonants 
‘appear to go buck to an earlier *, itis not ensy to explain the birth of 
the two forms -u and -éi in Japanese. Besides, the Mizenkei vowel 
is entirely unaccountable in this particular case. I would therefore 
reserve all these threo negative sulfixes for further consideration, 








2, Suffizes used with the Renyokei 


(a) -tau, -tari, The sullix -tsu indicates perfection of an action 
described by the verb, and follows the Shimo-nidan conjugation as 
shown below :— 

(1) Mizenkei te (4) Rentaikei -teura 
(2) Renydkei te (5) Izenkei —-tsure 
(8) ShOshikei -tsu (6) Meireikei te 


‘This suffix hus apparently come from an earlier -*i or -*¢’, which. 
would give rise to the above conjugation ;° the Renydkei would once 
have been -*ti, which we can safcly assume to have become «te, ‘The 
assumed earlier form -*ti (or -*¢') may be of the same origin as the 
‘Turkish preterite -di (ds, ~di, du), and the Mongol converburm perfecti 
iu (<-*si), which latter ocours also in the preterite imperfect 
-déugui in Classical Mongol (KKM., pp. 81-9, 106-7), 

‘The RenyOkoi -te, together with the verb ari “ to exist”, formed a 
descriptive perfect suffix -tari (<-te + ari), From this formation we 
learn that when -te + ari became -tari the vowel -e must already have 
been -¢ or; otherwis ari would have become -*¢eri in much. 
the same way as -ki + ari > -keri and -si + ari > seri (of. H., 
pp. 185-7, 212-13), 

() -na. According to Mr. Sansom this suffix and -tsu, discussed 
above, “seem to have been used indifferently, even in the earliest 
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known practice.” “He considers that “teu is rather more emphatic 
than -na” (HZ, pp. 179-80), ‘The suffix -nu is usually identified with 
the verb inu “to go away, probably because both the suffix and 
the verb, besides having similar meanings, follow the Nagy0-henkaku 
conjugation, Thus — 


(1) Mizenkei -na (4) Rentaikei -nura 
(2) Renydkei -ni (5) Izenkei -nure 
(8) Shoshikei -nu (6) Meireikei ne 


However, I am of opinion that the -n of -uu is related to the Mongol 
-n which was once used in the formation of verbal nouns, but which 
serves now to form the converbum modale (only indicated by the 
nasalization of the preceding vowel), and the imperfect present in 
the forms -n, -na, eto. (KKM., pp. 15-16, 48-9, 78-80, 108-10; N., 
pp. 97-8), In Turkish also -n was once used to form verbal nouns, 
Dut is now employed, together with ya ~-gi, to form the preterite 
participial suffix yan ~ -gin (N., pp. 119-20), A comparative study 
of the Japanese suffix nu with the copulative verb nari “to be" 
and the “archaic verb" nu “to be”, an ingenious invention duo to 
tthe late Dr, Aston, is beyond the scope of the present paper, interesting 
though it would be. 


(6) -Ki, ii, These preterite sullixes are conjugated as follows -— 





(1) Minenkei 0 
(2) Renydkei = 
(3) Shashikei ai 
(4) Rentaikei = — tt 
(5) Tenkei — -tika 


(6) Meirvikei = = 

In the case of the verbs ka “to come” and su “to do”, -kt and 
Hi may also be sulfixed to the Mizenkei, apparently to avoid the 
reduplication of ki and ai (cf. i, 6, 7 above), 

‘The suffix -ki appears to go back to the same origin as the nomen 
imperfecti -*ya (~-*ge) in Mongol, the preterite -xa (-xe, -x0) or 
-ka (-ke, -ko) in Manchu, and probably also the Turkish imperfect 
gerundial suffix - (KKM., pp. 26-7, 85-7). 

Although not generally recognized, I think that -Ke is the Mizenkei 
of -ki, as Mr. Sansom considers (H., pp. 183-4, 148-9). The -ke would 
‘then have been composed of -ki and the potential vowel -*a, thus 
-ki + "a> *ha =-ke, The usual contraction theory Ki + ara -+ 
ba > -keraba > -keba can only be regarded as highly improbable, 
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if not phonetically impossible, though -keri would in all probability 
‘be a compound of tho Renydkei of -ki and ari “to exist” (of, H., 
P. 184). The form -keba and the compound suffixes -kemu and <kemadi 
‘are composed of the Mizenkei of -ki plus the particle ba and the 
suffixes -mu and madi respectively. ‘These latter have already been 
explained under ii, 1a, 

‘Tho suffix it is probably related to the nomen perfecti -ap (— ne) 
in Khalkha Mongol, which, together with the Classical Mongol form. 
zysan, goes back to -*ysan, ‘The preterite gerundial suffix -kea, hat 
in Tungus is said to have the same origin, The suffix -*ysa is also 
Preserved in the converbum abtemporale -sir in Khallehn Mongol, 
denoting the iden “ since, from the time when..." (KKM., pp. 21-9, 
88-9; 54, 117-18). The earlier form of the Japaneso «#i would have. 
been -*ei, from which the Mizenkei -40 was formed by the addition 
of the potential vowel -*a, thus xi + %a > -*sa = ate (cf, H., ps 183). 

‘The modal participial suffix -dika is composed of -4i and the nomen 
Suturi ka (of. H., 147-8). The probable reason for choosing the 
Shishikei in preferenco to the Mizenkei is that the form under eon- 
sideration was chiefly used for indicating the mode of a past action, 
fand hence the concept of potentiality was not strongly felt, eg 
Wagimoko ga omoverifiku-ti omokage ni miyu “that sorrowful 
‘attitude of my sweetheart (towards our parting) appears in my vision 
of her (Many, i 

But in the formation of the Lzenkei the potential vowel was deemed 
necessary, hence the evolution of -ika (<-*riku 4- ®a). For examples 
seo H., pp. 18-5, 





















8. 





Suffixes vsed with the SNishiket 
(@) -ramu, -redi; -raku, The suffixes -ramu and -radi are used in 
conjectural description, and conjugate as follow: 
(1) Mizenkei 
(2) Renydkei 








(8) Shashikei oraii 
(4) Rentaikei tamu -raéiki 
(6) zen! srame 





(6) Meireikei — — — 


“"There can be little doubt,” says Mr. Sansom, “ that -ramu is 
simpounded of ara and the fature sufix -ma" (#7, p. 180). This, 


however, is not only very doubtful, but is almost impossible, because 
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-ramu is suffixed to the Shiishikei of a verb, which base is hardly ever 
followed by another verb. On the other hand, the Shiishikei does 
admit of suffixes in spite of Sansom’s statement that “Unlike the other 
forms of the simple conjugation, the Predicative cannot serve as a base 
for the construction of compound conjugational forms by the addition 
of suffixes, . . .'" (H., p. 190.) 

In fact the -r- in -ramu und radi is the participial suffix, as we 
find in the Rentaikei and the Izenkei of the Nidan and the Ichidan 
verbs (cf. i, 2-5). The a+ in these suffixes is the potential vowel 
which we have frequently met, whereas the «mu is identical with that 
treated under ii, 14, and ~i is the suffix used to form a nomen 
possibilitatis, also explained under ii, 1a, ‘The suffix -ki in -radiki 
‘appears to have evolved from -*kuj, and to correspond to the Mongol 
-qai (~-yai~-gei), which is used to form both adjectives and 
substantives (N., pp. 108-9). The corresponding Turkish -gai is 
considered by Mr, Poppe as a Mongol loan (N., p. 122). 

‘The suffix -raku is used to form the modal participle of verbs, 
where the Mizenkei does not include the potential vowel = (ef. ii, 1e). 
It consists of tho participial suffix -r-, the potential vowel -a, and 
the nomen futuri -ka, Ex,: wotomera ga ime ni teuguraku “ what 
the girls told me in my dream is as follows” (Many®, xvii), ‘The suffix 
craku may also follow the Shishikei of -tsu and -nu (ii, 24, 0), ie. 
-teuraku and -nuraky, both of which are used to form a modal 
participle. Exs,: akaditsuraku mo nagaki kono yo wo " the possibility 
fof my passing this long night" (Manyd, iv), yo no fukenuraku “ the 
possibility of the advancing of the night” (Many@, x). 

(b) -meri, bedi. Theso two suffixes conjugate as follows :-— 

(1) Mizenkei 























(2) Renyokei meri -beku 
(8) Shishikei -meri — -beii 
(4) Rentaikei sera -beki 
(5) Izenkei mere. -bekere 


(6) Meireikei 


It will be seen from the above that -meri follows the conjugation 
of ari“ to exist”, save the Mizenkei and the Meireikei, in which the 
suffix is lacking, This has led some grammarians to think that it 
includes the verb ari “to exist". Indeed, Mr. Sansom states 
is doubtless a compound of -mu, the future suffix, and ari, analogous 
in formation with -keri"” (H., p. 188). This, on the contrary, is 








extremely doubtful, and can even be considered impossible for two 
reasons. First, the suffix -mu is wanting in the Renydkei, and hence 
cannot be followed directly by another verb, Secondly, the form 
amu, when followed by ari, can hardly become -meri, 

However, it is evident that the -m of «meri is identical with that 
in the suffix «mu (ji, 1a). It seems that -me- goes back to an earlier 
*maj-, where -aj- is a secondary suffix, with a specialized function of 
indicating appearance. ‘The -ri is probably composed of the participial 
suffix <t- and the nomen actionis vowel -i. Both the Rentaikei and 
the Izenkei contain the same r= which, in the case of the former, is 
followed by the nomen futuri vowel -u, and in the latter by the Ixenkei 
vowel - (<-*a + *yi). 

‘Tho suffix -bedi consists of -be- and di. The former appears to be 
‘a variant of the «me-in meri and to have evolved from -*baj (~ -* mai). 
Tt sorves to indicate expectation, propriety, or reasonableness with 
tho meaning “should, ought to, must”. ‘The component suffixes 
Ai and -Ki are idlentical with those in -radi and -raiiki (i, 0), whereas 
kw is formed of the -ki and the nomen futuri vowel «u, 

‘Tho Tzenkei -bekere is composed of the Rentaikei =beki and the 
Tnenkei vowel -e (<-*a + *yi), thus -beki + *a + *yi > -*bekiai > 
~beke, followed by the intensifying suffix-re, This sign of intensification 
corresponds to the Mongol ele (lu, le) which, together with the pretorite 
be (~ -ba), forms the converbum conditionale -bele (~ -bala) (KKM, 
pp. 44-6, 104-5), OF the some origin as the suffix «re are the «re in 
kore “ this", eto., the intensifying -ra (ro) in yoora “the night", 
Okura-ra “Okura, indeed”, in Japanese, the enolitie -t in 
Osmanti dol “that”, of “that (yonder), Chuvash lela (-<ele-si) 
“that”, and so forth, For 1] ious usages of the Japanese 
intensifying suffixes -re, -ra, -r0, see K,, pp. 268-70. ‘Thus T consider 
the suffix -re in -bekere to be of different origin from the -re in the 
Lnenkei of some verbs and verbal suffixes (of. i, 2 (5); fi, 1b, 6 
2, b). 























(6) -madi. This negative suffix conjugates as follows :— 
(1) Mizenkei — (4) Rentaikei -madite 
(2) Renydkei magia (5) Tzenkei-madikere 
(3) Shishikei -magi (6) Meireikei — 





‘The -ma- is the Mizenkei of the suffix -mu (ii, 1a), whilst the <B 
is the Shashikei of ~4i (ii, 1/), ‘The -ki in the Rentaikei is identical 
With the -ki in -radiki (i, 3), and the -ku in the Renydkei has been 





= 
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derived from the same -ki and the nomen futuri -u. ‘The Izenkei 
consists of the Rentaikei plus the Inenkei vowel -e (<-*a + *yi) 
and the intensifying suffix -re, as in the caso of -bekere (ii, 30). 


III, Coxsucariox oF Apsecrives 

Japanese adjectives are usually divided into two classes according 
as their stom does or docs not end in di, In the grammars the 
conjugation of the adjectives whose stem does not end in Mi is given 
‘as follows :— 


(1) Mizenkei — (4) Rentaikei kd 
(2) Renydkei ka (0) Tzenkei kere 
(3) Shshikei ~4i (6) Meireikei | — 


‘The adjectives whose stom ends in 4 do not take ~il in the 
Shfshikei, the remaining forms being identical. 

‘The Shiishikei suffix ~4i is nothing else than the ~4 in -madi (i, 1a) 
‘and radi (ii, 3a), ie. © nomen possibilitatis sulfix. It goes back to an 
earlier -*si and corresponds to the Manchu adjectival suffix -vu 
(KKM,, p. 101), ‘The transition from the basic meaning of possibility 
to that of qualification or quality can be easily explained by an inter~ 
mediate concept of capacity, and hence the application of the nomen 
possibilitatis suffix -*ei in the formation of an adjective should excite 
no wonder. 

‘Tho muffix -ki can likewise be identified with the -ki in radii 
rand, as we have already seen, goes back to an earlier -*kuj (i, 9a). 
‘The presence of the form in -ke as in kokoda kanadike “I love her so” 
(besides kokoda kovidiki “I long for her so”) and nagake kono yo wo 
“this tong night”, the former in the Adzumauta (Many®, xiv), 
and the latter in the Sakimori-uta (Many®, xx), leads us to suppose 
that the suffix -ki had a variant -ke, which would have come from 
-*kaj. We may therefore assume the mutation -*huj ~ -*kaj in early 
Japanese. 

‘Tho Renydkei -ku is formed of the Rentaikei and the nomen 
‘futuri vowel =u, ‘Together with the verb ari ‘to exist”, it forms the 
‘suffix -kari, which follows the conjugation of ari. 

‘The Tzenkei suffix -kere is identical with that in -bekere and 
-madikere (ii, 35, c), that is to say, the final -re is an intensifying 
suffix, and is not derived from the verb ari ‘to exist, as Sansom 
considers (H., pp. 97, 108). That the suffix -re is not an essential 
part of the Tzenkei -kere can be seen from such usages as tovoke 
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‘ba “as (the way) is long” (Manyd, xvii) and sagatike do “ though 


i), where the intensifying suffix -re is not used 






IV, Svrrixes vsep wire Srems op Apgeortves 
1, -keka, -kemu 

‘Mr. Sansom considers that the Mizenkei of adjectives was indicated 
by the suffix -ku, e.g. kowe naka ba “were it not for the voice, 
Kadikoka tomo “although fearfully”, and remarks that “the — 
existence of an Imperfect Form is denied by many authorities, who 
‘tate that samula ba, for instance, is an elided form of samukn araba, 
where samuku is the usual conjunctive form (H., pp. 107-8). 

In my judgment Mr. Sansom is right in considering the Mizenket 
to have been marked by -ku. But this is a comparatively later 
development, ‘The Mizenkei was at one time indicated by ke, whioh 
is formed of the Rentaikei -ki and the potential vowel -*a, thus 
“H+ "a> -*ha 2 -ke, The final vowel -© may once have been -*4, 
as can be inferred from such examples as masaka di yoka ba “if only 
the present is well” (Manyd, xiv), where -ke is replaced by -ka, 
although this latter form may be purely dialectal (cf. K., pp, 268, 
271; H., p. 205). The -ke (-*ha, or -ka) as the Mizenkei euffix 
became regularly weakened to -ku, leaving a few such instances as 
Kovidike ba “ if you yeam for me” (Many8, xiv) (ct ii, above), 

Moreover, the earlier form -ke was preserved in the ManyB period 
in the suffixes -keln and -kema, where -ku is the nomen futuri suffix 
and -mu is identical with the nomen possibilitatis mu (i, 1a), It has 
been considered that the form, for instance, yokekn “good result, 
effect” has been derived from yoku ara koto, which cannot become 
anything shorter than yokaruko(to). ‘The entire disappearance of 
-ru- and the change from ~2- to e- are then unaccountable, ‘To over- 
come this difficulty Professor Pierson has suggested that the -ke in 
the cases under consideration may just as well have been -*ka or 
ha, since it is often written with the character 3% (Kan-on ka, 
Goon fe, ane. Chin. ka) (A. i, pp. 33-4: ii, pp. 80-1, 994-5, eta). 
This docs not explain the falling off of the syllable -rau-, but it 
incidentally supports my derivation of the suffix -ke as put forward 
above, 

The exact force of the suffix -keku, like that of -(a)ku, has never 

‘The -keku stands in the same relation 
fix ~(a)ku as does -kemu to the nomen 
































to the modal participial su 
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possibilitatis suffix (a)ma. ‘Thus, for example, mi no ovokeku wo 
(Kojiki) does not mean “one that is fleshy ”, as usually interpreted, 
but signifies “one that appears fleshy”, For further examples with 
inaccurate renderings see H., pp. 147, 149, 205; for the contraction 
theory see H., pp. 204-5. 


2, =ni 

‘This suffix is considered by Mr. Sansom as “the conjunctive form 
of a termination, mu, of certain derived verbs”, such as ayadimu 
“to suspect” (ayadi “ suspicious”) and itamu “to be painful 
(itaéi “ painful”) (H., pp. 294-5). Both Professor And& and 
Professor Yamada hold a similar view (K., pp. 205-8). Dr, Pierson, 
‘on the other hand, after a very thorough study of the suffix -mi, has 
arrived at the conclusion that it is the Renydkei of an obsolete 
verb *mu “to see as, regard as, consider as”, from which the verb 
mira “to see” has developed, giving an exceedingly interesting 
| interpretation of this suffix (M., i, pp. 86-7; ii, pp. 13-16). 
n thus offered by Professor Pierson is, indeed, an 
admirable one, and on the whole entails no contradiction. 

However, before we accept either theory the following questions 
must be answered : 

(1) If this -mi is of verbal origin or related to the verb-formative 
suffix -ma, how is it that-we invariably find it in this particular form ¢ 
‘There is nothing to show that it has ever been conjugated, 

(2) Is there any material difference between naéi in ito mo sube 
nai “Indeed there is no means (to stop him from going away)" 
(Manyd, xx) and nami in ito mo sube nami yatabi sode furu “ There 
is nothing for it but to keep on waving my sleeves ” (Manyd, xx) ? 

(8) In the example wagimoko wo avitiradimedi fito wo koso kovi 
no masare ba uramedimi move “ My love has grown intense ; for this 
T feel resentment against the person who first introduced the girl to 
me” (Manyd, ivy), can we not replace uramedimi by uramesiku ? 

It is certainly very strange that we do not come across any other 
conjugated forms of -mi, if this is really of verbal origin or the 
Renydkei of the formative suffix -mu, Further, there is not the slightest 
difference in the actual meaning between nadi and nami, except that 
the latter is dependent on what follows it. Thirdly, the word 
uramedimi does not contain the meaning “considering, regarding"; 
if it does the word move “ I consider” would be a tautology. Even 
if such a reduplication be admissible, there is no doubt that the word 
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uramedimi in the present context can be replaced by the ondinary 
Renydkei uramediku, 

‘From these reasons I consider -mni as a pure suffix with the meaning 
“ (it) being ..., because (it) is...,0... (that ...)” ‘This suffix seems 
to have come from an earlier -*muj which corresponds to the nomen 
descriptionis -ma, -m in Khalkha Mongol, and Osmanli nomen actionis 
-ma ~-ma (N., pp. 102, 120-1). Thus for the sake of convenience 
smi may be called the descriptive gerundial suffix, Although 
Mr. Poppe treats some of the Mongol suffixes quoted under ii, Iu 
as indivisible, I am inclined to think that they all contain the same 
-m- as found in the Japanese nomen possibilitatis -mu and the sullix 
-mi under consideration, 

On the other hand, the suffix -mi must be clearly distinguished 
from the verb-formative suffix -mu, although both Professor And’ 
and Professor Yamada find close relationship between them (K., 
Pp. 205-8). The latter suffix seems to have been derived from an earlier 
-*B, from which -bu, -buru, ~gu, and -garu have also sprung. 

It must be pointed out that the form in «mi is often preceded by 
the particle wo, which is considered as the sign of the objective 
case by those scholars who maintain that this form is w transitive 
verb (H., p. 204; 3f.,i, p. 86). This, I think, is a great mistake. For 
example, in the poem aki no yo wo nagami ni ka aramu nazo kokoba 
ino nerayenu mo fitori nureba ka (Manyd, xv), if nagami is a transitive 
verb, it can only mean “lengthening ”, or “ considering . . . as long” 
(os Professor Pierson would interpret it), but neither makes any sense. 
If, on the other hand, we translate the poem “ Why ean I not sleep 
like this; is it because I am lying down alone, or perhaps because 
the autumn night is long?” the meaning is perfectly clear, 
Accordingly, the present usage of wo must be held as one of those 
already multifarious functions of this strange particle, but not as the 
sign of the objective case. 

Tt may also be added that although the suffix -mi seems to have 
evolved from an earlier -*muj, and the stem of the verb mira “ to see, 
look” from *muj, the two have no connection with one another, 
sinoe ~mi consists of the two suffixes -m and ~i (<-*uj), whereas the 
‘mi of miru is the indivisible stem. 











V. Gi 
thas been suggested by some scholars that the oldest conjugation 
of the Japanese verbs is the Yodan, The chief reasons for this 
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conclusion appear to be (1) that there are many Nidan verbs which 
once followed the Yodan conjugation, and (2) that the Nidan and the 
Tehidan conjugations are formed from the Yodan by the addition of 
the verbs ari “to exist” and u “to get” (cf. K., pp. 232-7). 
‘Mr. Sansom, on the other hand, after tracing the development of the 
conjugations, has concluded that “the original conjugation of most, 
if not all, Japanese verbs was of the type shina, shinura, shini, shina ”, 
i.e, the Nagy@-henkaku conjugation (H., p. 153). Somewhat different 
are the views expresed by Professor And3, who maintains that all 
the words that describe an action or a state in Japanese have developed 
from open monosyllabic roots, (1) by the vocalic changes in the root, 
(2) by the combination of two or more roots, (3) by the addition of some 
formative elements, and (4) by changing the final vowels (K., p. 242). 
‘He has also suggested in one of his recent articles that the Renydkei 
is the basic form from which the remaining conjugated forms of verbs 
and adjectives have been derived 

Our analysis tends to show that there were at least two distinct 
conjugations of verbs in early Japanese : one for those whose stem 
ended in an unpalstalized consonant and another for those whose 
stem ended in a palatalized consonant or a vowel. With our present 
knowledge of the language it is absolutely impossible to reduce them 
to a single conjugation, he it the Yodan or the one suggested by 
Sansom. Norisit possible to trace all the Japanese verbs and adjectives 
to an open monosyllabic root. To illustrate this latter point we may 
eousidler the verb otsa “to fall”. When examining the Kami-nidan 
conjugation I assumed the root of this verb to be *u, which, 
together with other roots *ot, *or, *or’, *o:, *os, etc., has developed 
from the primary root %08 (ef. i, 3). These secondary roots may have 
given birth to the following words — 


oto-ru “to be inferior”, ote- “ small, younger”, ete. 

tsa “to fall”. 

(3) Yor: oro “a little”, oro-ka “stupidity”, ore-kn “to become 
stupid”. 

(4) for’: ora “ to descend ”, ora “ to be (become) stupid 

(5) tor: o20 “dullness, stupidity”, 

(6) *o8: os0-i “dull, slow”. 











+ Gengo lo Buagaky. ‘Taihoks Kokngo Kokuban Gakkwai, May, 1890. Vol. ii, 
pp. 40-1, 45-2. 
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It is quite easy to say that all these go back to 
the relationship between these secondary roots is d 
Present, it would he more approprinte, though eq 
to consider the primary root of these words to be * p 
dental consonant, e.g, *%. 

It is also doubtful whether the Renydkei served as 
of all the conjugations, in spite of Professor Andd's 
above. In the ease at least of the Yodan conjugation 
‘seems to have nothing to do with the remaining forms. 

Tho moet intreting af ll lees elt 
together with the word koso, formed a linguistic co 
as the Kakari-musubi. Uhder this convention, when the 
subject is followed by Koso, the Shashikei is replaced by th 
Although in later times this practice beeame 
verbs and adjectives, it was strictly limited to the verbs int 
period. According to our analysis the final vowel <e 
suffix consists of the potential vowel -*a and the impera 
‘This at once leads us to suppose that the word Koso in this. 
is related to the verb kosu “to wish, desire ”, but not of d 
origin, because both -*a and -*yi, of which the Tzenkei vow 
composed, fulfil the functions demanded by the optative 

‘The inter-relationship between the bases and their suffix 
be summed up by saying (1) that the Mizenkei, which is a. 
base, is used with various suffixes to denote potentiality or 
(2) that the Shishikei, being a nomen futuri, is employed with 
suffixes to indicate probability, and (3) that the Renydkei, which 


nomen actionis, is the only suitable base for building perfect ar 
preterite forms, 


The Number “A Hundred” in Sino-Tibetan 
By J. Prevuvsxi and G. H. Luce 


J their Notes Btymologic Tot, published in 1926 in the Journal 

of the Siam Society, vol. xx, pt. i, MM. J. Burnay and G. Ccrdés 
have compared the various Tai words meaning “a hundred’. Ahom 
pak, Shan paky, Khamti pak, White Tat pak, Thd pak*, Ning pak, 
Dioi pa'—all go back to a form *pak, which is very close to the sixth 
century Chinese (pok)* MM. Burnay and Conds draw this just 
conclusion (I translate): ““ As for the basic form on which Ahom pak, 
etc, rest, it seems impossible—in view of its wide extension in Tal, 
and, in addition, the exact correspondence of the tones—not to assign. 
it to the original Taf language or, at least, to the period of Tat union ; 
it seems also impossible to separate it from Old Chinese pak. It remains 
to determine if we have here a borrowing by original Tai from Chinese, 
ora form common alike to Tai and to Chinese : this question remains 
untouched.” 

The next step, it seems, should be to compare, with Chinese and 
‘Tai, some forms at least of Tibeto-Burman. 

Side by side with classical Tibetan brgya, we have Balti rgya, 
Purik ryid, Ladakhi ryya. The other Tibetan dialects have gya.? 

In Burmese, on the other hand, we have twelfth century ry? 
modern ri (pronounced ya). 

We see that the final guttural, which is conserved both in Chinese 
and in Tai, has disappeared in Old Burmese and in the Tibetan 
dialects. As for the initial labial, which appears as a surd p in Chinese 
and in Tai, it reappears in classical Tibetan as a sonant, but is absent 
in Old Burmese and in’ the Tibetan dialects. ‘The medial group, so 
complex in the classical Tibetan -rgyo, becomes ry in Old Burmese, 
and is reduced to a single vowel in Chinese and in Tai. 

Various Southern Chin dialects still keep a trace of the initial 





arlgrea, Awnlytic Dictionary ofthe Chine Language, 8 py Nos. 685, 686. 

* Grierson, Linguistic Surcey of India, vol. ii, pt. i. 

*® Epigraphia Birmanico, vol. , pt §, p- 23 (Myxzedi Toser., Pillar A, 12). 

4 We can hardly question the common origin ofthe Tibeto-Buurman and Tal-Chinese 
forms, in view of the closely similar series for the numbee" eight ", which isin classical 
‘Tibetan bryyad ; in cleventh-twelith century Burmese hel, yhot, hyot, or rhac; in 
sisth century Chinese prat, in Siamese from the thirteenth century pit. 

You. vi. ranr 3. “ 








contracted into 28, j@, jhd, or reduced 
dialect the same medial group S95 Betzee] 


. It is thus apparent that the mere co 
and Taf does not earry us very far back, 











Bhagavatism and Sun-Worship 
By 8. K. De 
[his article on The Narayonige and the Bkigavatar published in 

the Indian Antiquary, September, 1908, Grierson put forward a 
somewhat remarkable hypothesis (pp. 253-4) of the solar origin of 
Bhigavatism. The view does not appear to have attracted much 
notice from scholars competent to pronounce an opinion on the 
subject ; but it has neither been directly approved nor directly dis- 
credited, Since the theory has been repeated by Grierson in his 
article on Bhakti-marga in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics ii, p. 540, where he practically reproduces his previous state- 
ments and arguments, a few remarks on the question may be offered 

Grierson very clearly states his position when he says: “ 
have no literary evidence as to the train of reasoning by which this 
doctrine (ie. the monotheistic bhakti- doctrine of the Bhigavata 
religion) was reached, but to me it appears more than probable that 
it was a development of the Sun-worship that was the common heritage 
‘of both branches of the Aryan people—the Eranian and the Indian,” 
His relevant arguments may be summarised thus: (i) All the legends 
dealing with the origins of the Bhigavata religion are connected in 
some way or other with the sun. ‘Some of the exponents, ine 
carnations, or devotees of the cult are either descendants of the sun 
or connected therewith. (iii) The Bhiigavata eschatology lays down 
that the liberated souls first of all pass through the sun on its way 
to the Bhagavat, (iv) The Bhagavat is identified with Virou, who 
‘was originally a sun-god. 

‘One wishes that most of the obscure ideas in Indian religions 
history could be traced back so clearly and definitely; but, 
unfortunately, the available data forbid us to make such « summary 
reconstruction. It is not necessary to trace here the development 
of bhakti- ideas, whether monotheistic or otherwise, in early Indian 
literature; for competent scholars have already brought forward 
enough evidence to show that these ideas can be traced back to remote 
antiquity and that they had no connection, in their origin or develop- 
‘ment, with sun-worship. The inchoate bhakti- ideas in Vedic literature 
‘are not connected with any of its five or six solar deities, not even 
with Visou; but centre chiefly round the more ethical Varuna, who 
is associated indeed with the solar Mitra, but whose origin is admittedly 
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obscure, Not even Mitra could attain the sup 
Iranian double, but merged his Vedic individus 
greater associate Varuna. The Iranian cult 
sun-worship, but no such cult centred round th 
some hymns of a devotional character are addressed 
Adityas, it is done chiefly throngh their con 
and through their more pronounced ethical 


literature are independent of any original of 
ssun-worship. 

tis likewise unnecessary for us to trace in detail th 
‘of monotheistic ideas in Indian religious history. We 


evidence now to show that it is too hasty a gem 
Indian monotheism as a development of sun-wordhip. 
very ancient in India, and no one would deny that 

ogical figures are perhaps solar in origin. Solar myths 

traced in some of the Indian religious cults and legends of 

independent origin. Some elements even of the Buddha leg 

Senart has demonstrated, can be derived from solar cults, 

may be admitted ; but they cannot prove any direct or 

tion of Indian monotheism, which has a long and independ 

with any form of sun-worship. Indeed, no student of Indian | 

will seriously maintain to-day that Indian monotheism, the 

‘of which ean be traced back to Vedic times, where it cannot be 

to have any connection with any of the ‘Vedic sun-gods, is a form 

beliolatry, either in its origin or in its development, even in 

the influence or contamination of solar legends and solar eults, }~ 
i 


vcnmther Malti in its earlier historical stages was at all monotheistic i) 
‘question which, a1 Mise Mrioal Das Gupta (210. eh 


1000, pp. a3 
‘hon, extremely debate Early eter re FE 


boy the Agni 


tyme and by later Brihmanic and theosophic theories. ‘The Wea of the Allgod! 
the One-god must, however, be distinguished. 
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Even the earliest traces of Bhiigavatiam as a popular eult of Viggu- 
Nardyapa-Krgpa-Vasudeva do not betray any such connection, 
While the legendary, euhemeristic, and Brihmapic elements in the 
frankly obscure histories of Narayana, Krgpa and Vasudeva do not 
involve any reference to a solar deity, the generally accepted solar origin 
of Vispu proves nothing. ‘Though his original solar character and his 
cosmic association with light, life, and blessedness may have helped 
to raise him to his later eminence, it has yot soarcely anything to do 
with his epic character as a sectarian god of Vignuism, Narayanism 
or Bhigavatism, Even if strong traces of his solar origin are still 
retained in the epic conception of this deity in his many epithets, 
adventures, and direct identification with the sun, he is still not a solar 
god in the epic, but an entirely new mythological being, transformed 
by new myths and legends, and re-shaped by philosophy, mysticism, 
‘and practice of piety, as well as by a complex body of superstition, 
custom, and sentiment, 

Nor is epic Vignuism anywhere a form of sun-worship. ‘There are 
Sauras or sun-worshippers in the epic itself," but theso stand apart 
from the Vignuites, Niriyantyas, or Bhiyavatas. If bhakti for tho 
Sun-god is described (in special connection with the story of Karna) 
in MOA, ii, 301, 1 f., the epic sectarianism was elastic enough to admit, 
‘as occasion arises, bhakti for Siva or Brahmi, as well as for a host of 
other deities, Not much capital need be made out of the myths or 
traditions which declare that the Sitvatas or Padcaritras derive their 
doctrine from the Sun himself (xii, 935, 19; 339, 119f; 348, 59), 
for that they have « faith (curiously connected with what is called 
Simkhya-Yoga) taught to Sarasvati by the Sun (xii, 318, 3-6), or 
that the emancipated souls pass through the sun-loor to Niriyapa 
(xii, 344, 146. These stories or statements are somewhat qualified 
in the epic itself; for all the different mythical accounts of the origin 
of the Paficaritra-Nariyapiya-Satvata-Bhigavata religion agree in 
deriving the doctrine direotly from Narayana himself or from the 
Bhagavat ; the Sun in the form of SGrya or Vivasvat being only one 
of the secondary recipients and promulgators (389, 110-12 and 
118-21; 948, 44f.). These statements, however, are on a par with 
those made in the Bhagavadgita itself (iv, 1-8) that the doctrine was 























1 Tho antiquity and the indigenous character of the worship of the Saura cult 
rust be admitted; but foreign influence, chiefly from Tranian sources, on the later 
derelopment of the cult is also probable (sce R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaigpaviem, ete, 
55 1110), 
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originally communicated to Vivasvat, or th 
the sun is in his wtariyana go to Brahman 
‘and beliefs undoubtedly show the influence 
‘oults on Paiicaratra or Bhigavatism, but 
monotheistic doctrine of bhakti was derived 
same remarks must also apply to Vaisnava 


process of religious syncretism, the oe 
as well as Visnuism, absorbed older myths and leg 
cosmogonio myths of Prajapati) and put on newer m 
tions. The influence of independent Saura sects 
well as the residues of the original conception of 


Barth would yo a step furthor and regan 
(independently, and not as identified with Vigou) ax 
H, Ray Chaudhuri? is right in rejecting such an op 
remark that the hypothesis is of a pioce with those bri 
which would resolve the figure of the Buddha into a. 
the history of Buddhism into m solar myth. 


* Karly History of the Vaipsava Seek, po 20, 







Notes on Gujrati Phonology 
By T.N. Dave 
1 
ody ts de 


JVODERN Gejritt tas thre phonemes inthe group of wooed 

corebrals ; viz, the unaspirated stop ¢, the unaspirated tapped 
ry and the aspirated stop di, there being no corresponding aspirated 
tapped in the standard language.’ In Gujrat script d and y are written 
with the same aymbol, while dh has a different symbol. In the interior 
of the word all the three appear quite frequently. Professor R, L. 
Turner has shown in Festgabe Hermann Jacobi (1925), p. 36, that 
Gujritt has the same sound for MI. q- and -q-, and on p. 40 he has 
grouped Gujritt among those Mod.I. languages which have obliterated 
the distinotion between M.I. -q- and -gd-, and has shown that M.I. 
- or ~jif- > Mod.G, -d- (see JRAS. 1921, pp. 525, 531, 534, for the 
illustrations). But Mod.G. seems to present the following 
correspondences -— 


MAL. -¢-> Mod.G. -r- 
MI. -if- > Mod,G. -d-; and 
and -ddh- > Mod.@. -qi-, in standard Gujriti, but rh 















‘Tho existence of the phoneme -r- can easily be seen in the accom 
panying kymograph tracings of the words spoken by the writer (who 
mainly represents the standard Kathiiwar dialect) and taken at the 
phonetic Inboratory at University College, London, under the 
supervision of Mr. Stephen Jones, It is seen in the word ghort < Pkt. 
ghodia < Skt, ghotika, and in maya < Pkt, mada-, and may be con- 
trasted with -d- in the tracings of the Mod.G, words kodi < Pkt. 
kaugdia, kavaddia <Skt. kapardika ; jada < Pkt. jaddaa- extension 
of Skt. jddya- and mddo <Pkt. mamdao <Skt, mandakah. ‘The 














1 This is true in m general way only. For, dialectically, the phoneme rh is very 
common. Following is the probable isoglost for this sound: gh for the whole of 
Kithidwar and probably the whole of Pitan war, northern parts of Gujarat including 
the part from Mount Abu to Palappur: for h,Almedsbad, Calra, Brooch and Surat and 
the south of Gujarat. It is represented by the same symbol as dh in Gajritt seript. 
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‘The following lists of words illustrate the three correspondences : 
stated above. ‘ 





(1) ML 2 > Mod.G. 7-: 
Mod.G. 

kazit bracelet. 

ares ladle. 

orapla bundle of grass. 

Turi a vegetable medicine. 

Karai . saucepan. 

Karj (dialectically), ker] (standard) waist, 

aroii bitter. 

Kip worm. 

Kiri ant. 

i fraud, 

ori earthen bowl. 

Bhar grass. 

Fharke arranges. 

Khaykar a noise. 

Khari white earth. 

gar swelling on the body. 

ghare fashions, makes. 

gharo a pot. 

ghardve causes to make. 

‘ghari moment. 

ghoro horse. 

aye mounts, rises. 

chare clears the grain from chaff. 

Jar pes. 

Jare fixes, fits. 

Ghar} rain storm. 

jhay tree. 

‘hare cleans. 

‘naye obstructs. 

naj pulse of the arm. 

afi (from the extended form) the toddy tree, 

trore cuts, breaks. 

‘thar a trunk of the tree. 

dhaz 2 body without « head. 

haz gang of robbers. 

pare falls. 

‘pa? a declaration. 





| 
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bhaqayn- 
manda ; 
madaya- ; 
mada. : 
medlaya: 
modi 
vada 
vada 
wai 
vada : 
MIL. 







iri a wrapping of leaf, — 
‘boro bout, 
bore bald-headed, 
brave man, 
tharko blaze of fire, 
bhayit rent, 
may a Kead-dress, 
‘maria corpse, 
‘miro (extended) a measure fe rn, 
‘mero upper storey, 
more cuts, 
rare cries, 
raj ery. 
ey banyan-tree, 
wirj hedge, fence, 
way7 a garden, 
saze rots, 
(2) MIL -d- > Mod.G, ge: 
Mod.G, 
dai (extended) cross, 
tule fies, 
dave squanders, 
od builder of clay houses, 
‘od curiosity, eagerness, 
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MI ‘Mod. G. 
Khadda : had (prob. from khagdt) ditoh, 
gaddaria: hore 
gad = gigi carriage, 
jaddaa- = jada thick. 
idda- : Vid a grasshopper, 
pido buffalo-calf, 
padi buffalo-heifer. 
bade sinks. 
ag n. (prob, from ladda-) showing off. 
Jaleo a sweotmeat. 
haglda- = hag bone, 
(@) ‘MLL. -dh- > Mod.G, (standard) -qA- and dialectically > -ph- 
: Aifhe starts to go out (used for cattle 
when they go out to graze) : arhe 
adhe boils : hayhe 
Aadhi soup : hah 
gadh fort = garh 
dagh tooth : dayh 
daghi or daght beard : dayht 
‘pidhj a beam in the roof, 
podhi (extended) plump + por 
‘maith sroall house, 
maghyit set jewels, oto. : marhyii 
loghe yins the cotton, 

(4) MLL. -dh- > Mod.G. -di- (standard) and -yh- dinlectically 
‘aghi two and half : orl 
codhay. uppor covering : orkan 
adhe takes out : kayhe 
‘kodh leprosy : oh 
adhadhi a cast of drym-beaters, 
biidho old : buh 
sdidhe outs : wirhe 
adhean a city in Kathiaway. 

I 
Waisrranp -j on THE PALATALIZATION OF THE PRECEDING 
CoxsoxaNT 


MLL. -f or -e > -j (ie. the whispered -j which is heard in some words, 
While in others it merely remains in palatalizing the previous 
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consonant), ‘The influence of a M.I. or 0.G, 
consonant or on the vowel of the 

noticed. N. B. Divatia (Wilson Philological I 
has noted in his spelling of ~we, etc., what is 
of the consonant, Professor R, b, Turner (Gj 
hus notioed the fact that a M.L. i 


< MA, kadi( Skt. katih), 
< MAL. widi, dhapi <M. 


med) 

< MI. poi, khdtj < MLL. *khajti (may be from haf 
Palatalization may be analogical), cdr} < MAL. edn“ 
80 on, . 

(2) Imperative 2nd sing: MIL hi. OMG, <i>} 
Examples: lakhj, athj, beij, ramj, darj, bolj, eal, 
wghiri, rami-rj, and 80 on for all the yerba ending in co 
For the vowel-euding monosyllabic verbs, the forma aro free 
trace of the palatalization, e.g, kd, gi, thd, ete, 

(8) Loe. sing. of nouns in -a, ending in -e in M.L, in - 
and in -j in Mod.G. :— 


‘Tho normal locative ending in such words in Mod.G. in 
is transferred to this type from the 
stereotyped expressions the old loc, 
-¢ having the same development as MI 
stereotyped expressions 
gm gaya ; hath aeyo 
“was carried in the womb", Old. ‘pel 
useful", OIG. hiimi dein 5 eth aoyo 
Grin; b-harj juo “see outside", OMG, 
suspended (from work, serviee, ete.) " 
explained for this word by Professor 

Nore.—The pronunci cf varies in quality in various 
dialects of Gujrit, and it is Practically absent in the dialect spoken 
ound about Surat, 
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A Grammar of the Language of Kwara ‘Ac, 
North Mala, Solomon Islands 


By W. G. Ives, Litt.D. 


]HE Kwara ‘Ac language is spoken by hill people who live in the 
neighbourhood of the mountain called Ala Sea, North-West 
Alite Mountain, on North Mala, Solomon Islands, ‘The present 
‘grammar has been compiled from a translation of the Gospel according 
to St. Matthew (1990), the translator being Mr, N.C. Deck, of the 
South Sea Evangelical Mission on North Mala, and the publishers 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. Use has been made also of a 
booklet of 32 pp. entitled “ Kwara “Ae Questions, and notes kindly 
supplied by Mr, Deck have been used in the compilation of this 
grammar. 

At Fiu, on the west const of North Mala, there are Christian villages 
inhabited by people gathered from both Kwara ‘Ae and Fata Leka 
peoples, and the language spoken is presumably not pure Kwara ‘Ao 
or pure Fata Leka. ‘The missionaries of the Melanesian Mission ab 
Fiu have provided the following books for the use of their people : 
(1) A translation of the Gospel according to St. Matthew (1912) ; 
(2) a Catechism (1910); (3) a translation of the Book of Common 
Prayer (1923). Using these as a basis, Mr. S. H. Ray compiled a 
grammar of the language of Fiu which appears in his Melanesian 
Island Languages, Cambridge Press, p. 481. 

‘The Kwara ‘Ac language is sufficiently akin to the Lau language 
of the coastal people of North-East Mala for a comparison to be made 
between them, A Lau grammar by the present compiler was published 
in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, Vol, V, Part II, 1929. 
The Mala‘ language, a grammar of which appears in Mr. Ray's 
Melanesian Island Languages, p. 498, is closely allied to the Kwara 
“Ac language, both being hill languages of North Mala. 





1, Aursaner 
(1) Vowels: a, 4, 0, m. 
Diphthongs: ae , ai, ao, av. 
Consonants: fk, nag; d,t,; ku{g). ge; lr. 
1, ng. 
(2) Sounds. The vowels have the Italian sounds. They may 
be short or Jong in sound; a double vowel indicates a long sound, 





3m, gw; 








Sa‘a, In one case Sa'a mic, mula “child”, appears as 
“Ae ngela “child”. Dr. Codrington, Melanesian Langu 
compares Fiji linga “hand” and the common 
“hand”. Ulawa has nina “hand”, ‘This gives an 
mic, m, ng, and Codrington says that the nasal ym is the o 
‘three sounds used in this connection, ‘The island of Mala it 
three names, in three different parts, viz, Mala, Mw 
showing an interchange of m, me, and 2une, In the Kx 
“ng”, ie. the “ng” of English “sing”, is printed as», ‘To pre 
the ¢ the tongue is pressed against the teeth, and then 
‘The “Melanesian g” is not heard in Kwara ‘Ae; it. 
dropped in certain words, e.g. i'a “fish ”, and its loss is 
‘a “break " in the sound which is represented in this 
sign ‘, In certain other words the “ Melanesian g ” is re 
Kwara ‘Ae by k: kami “we, Florida igami. Other 
dropped in Kwara ‘Ae are &, 1, ¢, and their loss is y 
by the presence of a “break” in the sound: la‘u “to be 
Sa‘a laku; fata'a “speech” for fatala; ta'a “bail”, 
‘The “break is far more noticeable in Kwara ‘Ae than in Ti 
The only use of w in Kwara ‘Ae is in the compound sounds. 
gre, ngw. A kw in Kwara ‘Ae may represent a w in Sa'a : 
“ mouth", Sa'a wcawa; kale eight, Sa‘a vu. 
in Kwara ‘Ae may represent pie in Sa‘a, q i 
Sa'a_puau, Mota gatu. The loss of 
lengthening of the { 
abu. Ag in Florida may be dropped in Kwara ‘Ae, anda breale”™ 
then occurs: Florida gambu “blood”, Kwara ‘Ae ‘ambu, A kin 
Kwara ‘Ae may stand for ngg in Florida, the island Florida or Negela 
being known on Malaas Kela, ‘The adjectival ending ‘ain Kwara ‘Ae 
is for ka or ga. 3 
Interchange of vowels: o in Lau may become u in Kwara ‘Ae: 
Lau tofu “to chop”, Kwara ‘Ae tufu; again Lau fanua “land, i 
Kwara ‘Ae fanoa; Sa'a lio “to see", Kwara ‘Ae Lau ‘abulo 
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“to act", Kwara ‘Ae ‘abula, In certain words an i is added for 

euphonic reasons; saloi “heavens, talei path", wai “rain”, 
‘The English word “corn ” has become koli in Kwara ‘Ae, showing 

change from n to I, the “r” of “korn ” not being sounded. 


2. Armour 

(8) (a) Demonstrative -— 

Singular: na; ta, ta'i; guai, fai; mae, 
Plural: i, kiri, ri; ti ngwai ; rai, 
(®) Personal : a, i. 

Na is the definite article “the”, and is used with nouns both in 
tthe singular and in the plural: na maa “the eye”; na afamanu ki 
“the lilies". Tt is used with numerals: ma akwala ‘*ten”; na ro 
alako “the two sons” ; it forms a plural with ki or Kiri following the 
noun: na fafarongo ki “the disciples”; na salo loo kiri “ the 
heavens". Ordinarily nouns may be used without na: fafanga‘a 
ana arainga “the wedding feast". ‘The use of na with the noun 
denotes a particular object? na ‘ai “a tree ”, “ the tree”. 

a and ta'i are forms of the numeral for “one”. Ta denotes 
any, another, a certain one”: fa i'a “a fish”; reduplicated 

ta ai (a ai, ete., it denotes “the one, the other”. Ta may he used 
” with numbers : fa fulu “ten”; ta lima “ one five”, “ five”: taro ru 
“two things". It is used compounded with ta'i, mae, and fai: 
ana (a ta°i kula “in a certain place” ; ta ta'i ‘ada “ one of them 
ta mae fata'a “one word”; ta fita fai ngali “how many years ? 
ta'i ngwae “aman ; to's fai nguu "a song” 
Gui denotes “a: gai ‘ura “a widow”; gueai wa“ 
wai mata'inga “ sickness”. By comparison with Malu'u gua, with 
similar use, gicai would seem to be compounded of gea, a noun, and 
the preposition i, used as a genitive, 
Fai is used of things spherical in shape, or of one of a series: fai 
bubulu a star” ; foi wa“ a hill”; fai rade “a reed” ; fai ‘uw’ 
"5 fai nguu “a song”; 10 fai ngali‘a “ two carryings". 
Fai may be the same as Lau fe with the genitive ¢ added, or it may be 
8 contraction of fau “ time”, “ occurrence ”, and { genitive, 
Mac is a contraction of maa “eye, “one”, and e genitive, 
and denotes “one, a unit": mae dangi “a day”; mae rodo “a 
night” ; ta mae fata‘a “one word”; mae taelo a gate". 
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‘The word afu in afu berede a loat ”, may be the Lau fua " fruit ”, 
cete,, by metathesis. Kwara ‘Ae is very fond of changing the order of 
syllables, e.g. leak “to go, for leka, 

Ki, kiri, ri, follow the noun and indicate plurality ; ri (of. ri in 
Roviana. Ray, Melanesian Island Languages, p. 544): i salo loo ri 
“in the heavens”; ana kaidai loo kiri "in those days”; ru ki 
“ things"; ru nee ki “these things"; ruw nee kiri “the things”; 
mae fata'a nee kiri “these words” ; guata ki “ pigs”. Ki may be 
separated from its noun, and placed at the end of the sentence : 
‘fata'a nee sakatafa mai faasia kwakwana sa God ki the words that 
proceed out of the mouth of God”, (With ki may be compared Lau gi, 
Su'a ‘i, ised as plural of things.) 

7% is used of the plural “any”: ti ngela “ what children 
“ whoover " ; tiai kira saea “ some people say ". 

Noneai is-a prefix denoting reciprocity of relationshi 
sina" two brothers " ; iu ngwai asina * seven brothers” 
used before the word rgwae "male", with the suffix na added, to 
denote " sister of a man, brother of a woman": ngwei ngioaeha ina 
" my sister ”, ote, 

Rai appears in the phrase rai ngwane uria “a multitude". ‘This 
is probably the Malu'u ila in toa ila ngeane Ai husbands”; ai ila 
wives". By comparison with Maran Sound rai, lai, Florida 
Toi, Ulawa alai, this rai ix shown to be « plural sign, 

(4) The personal article with names of males is sa : sa Pita “Peter”, 
(Cf. Roviana su article. Ray, Melanesian Island Languages, 
p- 44.) It is used with ru thing" to denote * person 
“So-nd-so"; aa ro (a'i “what two people?” sa t who 
(male)? Sa is not used with the plural, ‘The personal article 
used with names of females is ¢: i Meri “Mary”, ‘This article is 
not used with afe " wife" or kini “ woman”, nor is it used with the 
plural, (Cf, Inakona, Guadalcanal, fi, Lau ni, feminine articles.) 















rae 




































3, Nouxs 


(5) There are two classes of nouns, those which take the suffixed 
pronoun and those which do not, ‘The first class denotes parts of the 
body, positions, actions or conditions, the word for “ brother-sister ” 
relationship. These are all used with suffixed pronouns, Other 
words denoting relationships use the personal pronoun to denote 
possession, 

(6) Verbal Nouns. These are formed by the addition of the 
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suffixes ‘a, nga, ‘anga,! fa, la, ta: mae todie”, mac‘a, macla “ death’ 
fata “to speak ; fata'a, fatala “ speech, word” ; fatalamua “ your 
words”; ‘a may be added to a noun: ngwae “man”, bara ngwae'a 
“a company of men". The termination ‘a is evidently for la, 
‘O'o “to work”, ‘o'onga “ work”; mata'i “to be sick", mata'inga 
“sickness " ; saunga'i “ to work ”, saungainga work"; ta'a to be 
bad", ta'onga‘a “evil” shows ‘a added to nga; oga “ to desire”, 
Iwaioga‘anga “ desire”, ‘The termination la is used by itself as a noun, 
ending: guau “ head ", gwaula ni luna“ head of the house”; taft 
“to flee ”, tafila “flight”; or as a gerundive with the 
always wuffixed : loge “ to loose", logelana * the loosing of it", where 
logela hns no separate existence as a noun, Fa appears in the noun 
tatolafa “honour”, from tala“ to proclaim” ; talalafa‘anga “ king- 
dom” has probably a triple noun ending, fa, ‘a, nga; ¥ ma‘o 
“before”, i na'efana “ before him”, a is seen in fikula company", 
fu “to gather together “to return”, olida “hele”; ore 
“to be left”, oretana “the remainder”, ‘The endings fa, ta, la, may 
all tako a anffixed pronoun, 

Compound nouns may be formed by the sulixing of “a, la, nga, 
to the lust member: ala ngginggiri “to gnash the tooth", ala 
rnggiri'a  gnashing of teoth””; i tala "to disbolieve", fi talala 
“doubt "; sani le'a “to do good", sasi le'anga “ goodness ” 

Independent Nouns. ‘These are formed by sulfixing na to (a) certain 
terms of relationship; (#) to the cardinal numerals to form the 
ordinals, 

(a) The nouns so formed are always preceded by the prefix 
noni which denotes reciprocity of relationship ; ro ngwat axina 
“two brothers, two sisters”; nguai ngeaena “ sister, brother". 

(6) Numerals: rua“ two", ruana ‘second; fai * four”, 
Jaina “fourth. ‘The words for “third "and “ eighth”, ula, 
Iooaula, show la a9 a termination, and also show the loss of the 
letter 1. La in these instances is a change from na. 

(7) Construct form, A construct form appears in a few words with 
tho use of the genitive e and maa “eye”, used as meaning “one : 
mae dangi a day"; ta mar fata'a “one word”. 

(8) Genitive relation. ‘The genitive relation of nouns to one 
another is effected by the use of the prepositions 
‘ni is used mainly in construction : npude ni kai ‘a “a fisherman " 




































+ tanga appears to bo a double noun ending “# + nga. 
OL. vi rant 3, 45 
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to‘oa ni mao “fishermen”; i is in common use as expressing “ of, 
belonging to”: linga i ru ‘sound of thing, voice”; noni i ngwae 
“body of man”; is possibly ni with n dropped ; i appears in the 
words muc-li-mae “enemy”; snaali-tako “market-place”; It 
would appear to be a variant of ni; eis seen in mole (mola e) talede 
“a thousand talents”; botele ¢ fau “jar of stone”; and also in 
‘Jfaclangi (faa-e-langi) “ storehouse”. ‘The genitive i is commonly 
used (as in Sa‘a) to express purpose : nau ku i saoa fuamu * Tam about 
to tell thee of it 

The word doe “ thing” is added to nouns and verbs: wun doe 
“a torch thing"; doe liu “ very much ". 

Tuxtaposition of two nouns conveys the idea of genitive relation- 
ship: to'o sa God “ the people of God. A genitive relationship 
is also shown by the use of the suffixed pronoun, third person singular, 
in agreement with the idea expressed in the second noun of the pair : 
“aena ngwane “a man’s leg”. 

The ordinary personal pronouns are used as possessives in cases 
where the pronoun cannot be suffixed: afe nau “my wife”: ma‘a 
naw my father”, 

(9) Number. The plural is indicated by i, Kiri, ri, following the 
noun or noun phrase. ‘These plural signs are not sed with numerals : 
10 ngwae “two men". The words oro “to be many”, sui “to be 
finished, all” may be added : rgue oro, ngwue ‘oro ki * many men.” ; 
to‘oa oro “many people"; to'oa nau ki “my people”; ru ki sui 
“all things” ; ru nee ki sui go'o “all these things”, 

Totality is shown by the words sui “to be finished ”, fa‘i fau one 
time, completely", kwalu* all” (eight): kvealu sti fanoa  alllands” ; 
na fafarongo nee kirita’ifau “all the disciples ", 

The personal pronoun, third person plural, kia, is not used asa 
collective pronoun like ira the” in Mota ; itmay be preceded by the 
noun (o'oa “ people ” in order to express a collective idea : (o'oa nee 
Kira f'olo “ the hungry ” 

‘The possessive pronoun, thin! person singular, na, is suffixed to 
noun form afuta in order to express totality : afulana aba i hola necré 
“every part of that place”. Bara “a company ” expresses the idea 
“a number of, some”: bara ngwae‘a “ many men ". 


(10) Gender. There is no grammatical gender, ‘The words 
ngwane “male”, kini female” 



































"are adided when the noun does not 


carry a sex distinction : funga kini “mother-in-law; kakarai kink 
“hen”, 
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Ma‘a, ma‘asi (vocative) “father”; tea “mother”; ara’ 
“husband”; afe “wife”; alako “boy, son”; sari “maiden, 
daughter" ; defo “daughter, girl”; ngwae fula“ brother”; ngwat 
ngieaena “ sister, brother”; ngela “child”, are all followed by the 
personal pronoun, and not by the sulfixed pronoun, to indicate 
Possession: ma‘a naw “my father", Asi ““brother-sister”” is always 
used with a suffixed pronoun : asiku “my brother " ete. ; asina aa 

“So-and-so’s brother”. y 

Ngwane male” appears in a few phrases, but ngwae is in common 
use for “ male” or “man ” (homo). 

‘The noun ai is used for both “ thing” and “person” : ai ngwane 
“a male”; ta ro ai “two things”; ai fa‘awa “what thing ?”” 
Ru “thing” is used as meaning “certainly, in that case”: ru nize 
ke ada maasia “certainly he would have watched ” (ef, use of doo 
in Lau, ola in Sea), 

‘The word kula “little” is used to denote something young : kala 
ngela, a little child. A further form kaela is used: kaela ngela ti 
Ki “ little children ”, 

(11) Vocative. This is shown by the use of ‘ae, ‘o, of which ‘o is the 
personal pronoun, second personal singular. ‘Ae may precede or 
follow, and both may be used together preceding the noun: ‘ne ‘o 
neae ni rao “ thou servant” ; ma‘asi ‘ae * Oh my father !” 

















4. Proxouxs 


(12) Personal. Pronouns used as the subject of a verb. 
Sing. 1, inau, naw, naw'a, ne, 
2 “oe, ‘0, 
inia, nia, nia'a, 
Plur. 1 incl. kia, kia‘a, ki; ku; Kulu, kulu'a. 
1 exclu. kami, kamia, mi Kaimili‘a, kaili, mili. 
2. kamu, kamu'a, kamu'i; kaumulu, kaumula'‘a, kamulu, 
kaulu; mu; mulu, 
3. kira, kira‘a, ki, kiki; kirulu, 
Dual 1 incl. koro, koro'a, ko. 
1 exel. kero, keroo, keoo, ke; kamere, mere, me ; Iueviroo. 
2. kamoro, moro, mo; kamuroo; Karoo, 
3. Kera, kera‘a; kero, kero'a, ke. 
It will be noticed that dual 1 incl. koro is identical with dual 
2 koroo except for the lengthened final syllable ; note also dual 8 kero 













































snd dual 1 excl. fro also plural 1 incl, iW and plural 3 HEN 


dual $ ke and 1 excl. ke. 

‘The form inau of the first person singular is not in common tes) 
the form nau may be followed by the verbal particle ku, and nau’ 
‘ale “ for my part”, ku being added as well: nau nau‘a ‘aku nee ku 
neisonly used with j expressing purpose: nau hiea nei loka as for me 
T shall go"; ne i si dao to'ona ta ru “ there is nothing that I find; — 
nei lisi fuli ‘aemu “ let me see thy footmark. 
In the second person singular ‘oe may be strengthened by ‘o, ‘The — 
adding of ‘a to certain forms, nau'a, kamu‘a, kira’a, ete., is done for 
emphasis, 

“The shorter forms may be used alone as subject in the past tense = 
nia nana'i he rested" ; sa Jone nia dao“ John came”; the longer 
forms in the singular may be followed by the shorter : ia mi; the 
Jonger forms in the plural require the use of the shorter forms as well, 
or of a verbal particle : fo'on nee kira filo ma ki ka silikwau “they 
‘that hunger and thirst”. ‘The forms in Iu, li, lita denote fewer 
persons. The form kirudu is of rate occurrence and generally denotes 
‘trial, 

‘These pronouns are used to denote possession when the suffixed 
‘pronouns of possession cannot be used, 

Ro, roo of the dual endings is the numeral 70, roo, “two”, and 
lw is 0 variant. 

‘The pronouns of the third person singular and plural may be used 
‘of impersonal or inanimate things: ni fa‘aula nee “how is it 2”: 
ni uta“ why ¢” (it how 2). 

Pronouns following verbs and prepositions as object :— 










Sing. 1. nau, Plar. 1. incl. kia; kulu. 
2. ‘oe, ‘0, ‘ue 1 excl. kami; kaimili, kaili, 
3. 4, mia, 2. kamu; mulu. 
3. da; kira; 


Dual 1 incl, boro, 
1 excl. mere, miroo; Kero. 
2. moroo, muroo; kamoro. 
8, daroo, 
‘The form ‘wof the second person singular appears to be a variant of 
‘0, and it is used as object when the verb ends in: daw‘u" hold you" ; 
oga ti'u “like you much". ‘The longer form of the third person 
singular, nia, is used with the verb toda “to meet”, with sae filo “to 
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question”: hero toda nia “they two met him; also with tail 

“alone, singly”; la‘ nia “he by himself". ‘Tho: preposition 
fa'i* with ”, takes both forms of the second person singular : fa't ‘oe, 
‘fa'ini'o with thee". 

A second object of the verb always appears in the suffixed pronoun 
third person singular and plural : kami lilisia fai bubulu ** we saw (it) 
the star ”. 

All prepositions governing pronouns have the pronoun suffixed 
as an anticipatory object in agreement with the object itself: fuafia 
ru nee on account of (it) that thing”, If the object is in the plural 
the suffixed pronoun of the anticipatory object may be in the singular. 
‘The forms in Iu, li denote fewer persons. The form a, third person 
singular, is used of things as well as of persons. ‘The form ‘i is used, 
as in Sa‘a, of inanimate or impersonal things : ru bi sui kulw ka sasi 
suli'i all the things will we do ”. 





Pronouns suffixed to nouns or to verbal nouns — 


Sing. 1. ku. Plur. 1 incl. ka; kulu, 
2, mu, 1 excl. mia ; mili, 
3. na, 2. mua; mulu, mulv'a, 


3. da; dulu; ni. 
Dual 1 incl, koro. 
1 excl. mere, miroo. 
2. moro, moroo, muroo. 
3. daroo. 


‘These are the pronouns denoting possession, and they are suffixed to 
nouns of the first class only. The forms in Iu, li, denote fewer persons ; 
dulu is euphonie for dalu, 

The third person singular na is added to certain nouns: sari 
“girl”, alako “boy, son”; sariina Sion “daughter of Sion” ; 
to‘oana fanoa “ people of the land"; tafana kulu “ what sort of a 
place?” 

Several words which are employed as prepositions have these 
Pronouns attached, pro 
fuaku “ give it to me"; fuana “in order that 
at the house of”: siana sajna “into the midst of it”. Certain 
words which show # noun termination, but which have no independent 
existence as nouns, also have these pronouns attached: afutana “all 
of it”; orolana “many”. ‘The verb to's “to hit, to try”, used in 
















a 
j 
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compounds, sama to'o " to touch 
object : sama to'ona “ touch it", . 

‘The third person plural ni is used, as in Sa‘a, of things only: noni 
“body, shape”, nonini " the shape of them ”; sasi “to do”, sasilani 
“the doing of them ”. 

(13) Demonstrative, Na, nec, “ this” 
vinia“ this, here" ; neeri that, those ” 
bania " that one mentioned before” ; funia “that one down there 
nai, neana “ that”; loo, loonia “ that yonder" ; loobania “ that one 
over there” ; 100 ri, loo kiri"* those yonder " ; Toko, lokonia that up 
there ”. 

‘The demonstratives follow the noun or pronoun: kaela ngela 
‘ngicane na “all the young children ". 

‘Nee is in very frequent use, and serves almost as an article. Tt has 
use at the beginning of a sentence closely allied to the use of nge, 
explanatory, in Sa‘a, “‘it is that, therefore, thereupon, well then". 
Nee is added to nav‘a, nia'a: naw'a nee There” ; wita nee why 2° 
sulia nee “ therefore ”. 

(4) Tnterrogatives Tai “who?” used of the singular with the 
personal article prefixed : sa (ai “what man? who?” i tai“ what 
woman ? who?" sa fai ‘amulu'a “what man of you?” For the 
plural there is a use of the singular form sa ai with faida “ with them” 
added : ea tai faida elacta hie lisia sa Jesus “who were the first to 
see Jesus?" Nee may be added to fai: tai nee “ what 1” ai tai nee 
"which 2” 

Tae “ what?" the article na may precede: na tae “what?” 

fae “ with what?” (a, tala and tafa also occur: ta fta “how 
many?” tafana hulu “what place?” (ae nee “what then !!” 
ta ngwae fo'auta “ what man ?” ta ru bore neo “whatever things " 
tata le'a noe nau ki i sasia “ what good thing shall 1 do?” ru ta ki 

“what things ? 
(16) Indefinite. ‘The articles ta, tai, forms of the numeral for 
“one”, are used indefinitely for “one, the other, any”: ta ngwae 
bore ke kveatea ta mae titiw i kafo “ whosoever shall give a cup of ookd 
water”; fa ru “anything, something” 

ai ke ore “one 
plural with faida 
6 nguene 


akes these suffixed pronouns of the 





















































+ ta ai ki ke ngalia, ma ta 
he taken and another left". i is used of the 
fi fa'ida who of them?” ti god matamata' other 

int tua go'o “there are some men standin, 
in the phrase ‘aku ti ‘aku “I by myself 
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(16) Relative, There are no relative pronouns ; their place is 
supplied by the use of the suffixed pronoun with the demonstrative 
nee : gui fau nee kira aila ania the stone which they rejected”. 
(17) Emphatic, ‘The noun tala is used with the suffixed pronouns 
and means “ self, selves”: kira bore ‘ada talada “they themselves ". 
Talito'o is used for “ alone”, the pronouns being suffixed : ngwae kasi 
‘mauri ana berete talito'ona “ man shall not live by bread alone ”. 








5. ‘Tue Gesmnve 


(18) Nouns of the first class may take a suffixed pronoun of the 
third person singular when governing another noun : abena ‘ai “a 
plank of wood ”. 

‘The gerundives in la always have the suffixed pronoun : saungilana 
“the killing of him ”. A noun in the genitive follows the governing 
noun : (o'ea sa God “ the people of God” ; na Alako npioas "the Son 
of Man". The construct form is made by adding the genitive e to the 
first of two nouns: ta mae (maa e) titiu i kafo “a cup of water”; 
‘mae utu“* war band.” ; botele ¢ fau a stone jar”. 

Nouns of the second class may use the preposition ana “of, 
belonging to": goulu ana tebolo “the gold of the temple". The 
preposition ni is used in construction : Ai ni ilifo'onga " the Tempter ” 
‘The preposition i is used also in construction and denotes purpose as 
well: lia i ngae “man’s heart" ; baa ¢ uliuli “skins”; i he duw 
usikia “in order to cover over to'oa i Judia “ the people of 
Tudea 

(19) Possessives. ‘There are two possessive nouns, ‘a? and na. 
‘The suffixed pronouns are added to these. ‘The only forms of the 
second possessive which I have found are nana, third person singular, 
nani, third person plural; nana means " belonging to”, and may be 
compared with nana in Ulawa and Sa'a, and nani also oceurs in Sa’ 
Kawmulu nana to's Ma'a “ ye belong to one Father” ; kawmulu nani 
macutu ni fuanga'a 
“the foxes have holes”. ‘The form mina also occurs: it means 
“ belonging to”, and may be compared with the Florida his”: 
‘noa nina ngela “no son belonging to him”. 


























+ Therw seems to be good evidence of the existence of a thinl powessive noun a 
(without a * break") as ia Sa'a. If this isthe case, the pomessive ‘a is used only of 
‘hinge to eat and drink, aod the rest of the wubjoined wanges, (b),(c),(d), are referable 
to the form in a. 


have a guard”; fokosi ki kira nani kilu 
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‘The forms of the possessive with ‘a are as follows :— 
Sing, 1. ‘aku, Plur, 1. incl, ‘akulu. 
1. excl, ‘ami'a ; ‘aimili, 





3. ‘ada; ‘adulu; ‘ani, 


2. ‘amoro, 
3, ‘adaroo, 

This possessive ig used :— 

(a) Of things to eat and drink : fanga ‘ada food for them to eat”; 
70 ¥'a go'o ninia ‘aimili “we have only two fishes”. With food in 
general the ordinary personal pronouns may be used: fanga naw 
“my food”, 

() As meaning “ for me, for my part”, eto, : mia malin ‘ana “he 
was asleep”; nau‘a ‘aku nee ku faarongo ania As for me T declare 
it”; ‘aku ti ‘aku “1 by myself” ; lea na‘a ‘amu “go thy way”; 
‘a tae ‘amulu‘a ** what man of you t” 

(0) As the object of an intransitive verb : kurau ‘ana fuana faene 
“to drink the fruit of the vine”; kn ofo ‘ana ani fai rade “ struck 
him with a reed”; nia ka arefo he wonders at it”. ‘The verb 
{o'o "to have, to be possessed of", is used with the possessive, also 
dao “to reach”, karangi “to be near”, ‘o'o * to work”, tasa “to 
exceed”, sai ‘to know”; si mulu to'o'ana ji to'onga “if you have 
faith ” ; lelekn ka dao ‘ana “reaching up to, until”, 

(d) When a verb is separated from its object by an adverb: ka sae 
filonga'i ‘ada asks therm defini 
third person plural 
taifau ‘ani repay them all 
shall not be east down", 


In certain constructions the preposition i is prefixed 
iada “ blessed are they ". 





























6. Apseorves 


(20) ‘The adjective follows the noun, Words which arw actually 
orbs may be used as adjectives and without verbal particles: yu ‘on 
“many things "; ngiae e's “a good man ", 


(21) Certain words have a form of termination or of prefix which 
is used only of adjectives :— bee 











rock”, faula " stony”, 
(0) Adjectival prefixes are ‘a, ma, ngwa; these are used with verbs; 
the forms in ngwa are used with a reduplication of the vorb to which 


(22) Comparison, Comparison is made by the verbs tasa “to 
exceed", used with the possesive, and liu “to pass", used with 
nia noa kasi tasa ‘ana “he is not greater than he" ; nee doe 
liu ana nia‘a “he is greater than he”. 
‘A positive statement carries comparison by implication: ru nee 
le'a “ this one is good ”, ic. is best. 


7. Verps 


(23) The transitive verb is followed by the pronoun of the object 
suffixed ; this pronoun is always retained in addition to the ordinary 
object. 

Words may be used as verbs by prefixing a verbal particle, but 
some words are naturally verbs as being the names of actions. ‘There 
are also verbs which have special forms as such by means of a prefix 
or a termination, ‘The terminations which when added to verbs 
make them definitely transitive or determine their action upon some 
object are 





mi: ono " to drink, onomi" to drink of ”, 
angi: mae“ to be afraid", ma'ungi to fear". 
riz dau to lodge", dauri “ to stay in”, 
si: oli“ to return”, oli’ “to exchange ”. 
The termination a‘i, to which the consonants ng, m, t, are prefixed, 
with the addition in some eases of ni, i also used to convey a transitive 
force: ano “to bury”, anoma'ini “to lay a foundation” ; sau, 





























participially ; taunga'i, taunga'ini “to persecute”, are both 
transitively, “ 

Ani is also used 8 a transitive suffix, as in Lau : o 
wi ania “throw it”; ma‘u “to fear”, ma'u ania ‘to fear it" 
“to permit”, ala ania * permit it ‘i 
(24) Causative, ‘The causative prefix is fa‘a, which may 
reduplicated ; fa'akwayfi " to give drink to", x“ 

‘iprocal. ‘The reciprocal prefix is wai used with 
expressing the action of one upon asiother: kwaifa’amanata's 
teach”, Awaimaasi “to be ready", kwaimaani fa'ini “to be 
‘agreement with ”, 

‘he word li with the profix kveai, is nied to denote 
reciprocal action: ike kwate kwailiu ada “ they will deliver up one 
another ”. 

A verbal prefix fai (Sa'a hai) in soon in faifolo across 

‘A is a prefix of condition : bula “ to turn”, ‘abula “ turned 

(26) Reflexive, A noun form fala “ of one’s own accord, by one’s 
self”, is used following the verb to denote reflexive action, the pronoun 
Doing suffixed, and ‘ana prefixed when dealing with the third person 
singular: nia‘ana talana “he by himself": kira uri i manatalada 
talada they said within themselves” ; nia‘a ‘ana falana kasi fa‘amauri 
‘nia “he cannot save himself”. Tala may be used hy itself preceding 
the verb : ‘oke tala wi foli ani ‘oe cast thyself down ". 

(27) Passive, The passive is formed by the indefinite use of the 
personal pronoun third person plural Ai with the verb: ta ai kike 
‘ngolia ono shall be taken” ; na fa'arongo'a le'a nee kike ba'a faatalo 
ania “ the gospel shall be preached ". 

(28) Compound. Compound verbs are: iito‘o(na) “to tempt, 
manata to'o(na) “ to remember 

(29) Auxiliary Verbs. ‘The verb alu “ to put ”, 
to become, to be”; sau “to make”, with 
‘means “ to become, to turn into", 

(80) Reduplication of Verbs. Verbs are reduplicated in two ways : 
(a) By reduplication of the first syllable: rongo “to hear ”, 
rorongo; ‘ani “to cat”, ‘a'ani; tua “ to stay”, tutwa, 
















, is used as meaning 
the possessive ‘ana, 
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(@) By repetition of the whole word: tua ‘to stay”, tuatua ; fata 
“to speak", fatafata, 

‘Two verbs ‘abula "to act”, 
tion : ‘abula, ‘abubula ; ili, ili 

(31) Conjugation. ‘The Kwara ‘Ae verb may be conjugated by the 
short pronouns with or without the longer forms, or by means of 
the verbal particles, 

‘The verbal particles are hu, kv, kutw, ko, koto, ta, kata, o, he, ', 4. 

‘The particles coalesce with the governing pronouns. Ka is used 
of general time, ‘The action is viewed in the historic present, and 
consequently ka appears to be used of past: time or of future time. 
Kis used only with nau “1”, and serves to strengthen it; ku may 
be used alone without av. In my Lau grammar ku was treated as 
‘ pronoun, but the presence of the compound particle kutw in Kwara 
“Ao makes it clear that ku is a particle and not a pronoun, Ko is used 
only in the second person singular: ‘oe ko si ala ani kami mike loka 
wan " allow us to go"; ko may replace ‘oe, ‘0: tatne, ko tikia ifitat ‘oe 
“arise, take up thy bed". 

Kutu is used only in the first person singular : ma naw kutu gurada 

and I should heal them ”. Kolo is used only in the second person 
singular: saxi kolo fa'afa‘arongon ta nguae “see thou tell no man”. 
Ta, kata, are used indifferently with singular or plural, and with all 
the persons except first and second singular. ‘The particles futw, koto, 
may be compared with the Florida verbal particles ku, tu, and ko, to, 
used separately with the pronouns of the first and second persons 
singular, and (a, hata, with (a, ka, used separately of the first person 
plural inclusive, in Florida, but compounded with i, u, ra, otherwise, 
Seo Codrington’s Melanesian Languages, p. 580, 

E follows ni “he: ni e fata “he ie mahi 
‘ana “ the deep sea where ho was asleep”. ‘There is a similar use of 
¢ in Sa‘a, where it is treated as a pronoun, third person singular, 

Ke, '¢ are used of the future oF of consequent time, and ke is also 
used of the imperative : mika leka mai mike livia “ we are coming to 

it"; tatae, ko'e ngalia “arise, take it”; ‘oke lek “ begone "1 
ni ‘e aofia “ that he should be king” ; mu ‘e si ma'u “fear ye not” ; 
or ‘e may be added to the verbal particle ho ‘oe ko'e (‘oe ‘oke), used of 
future time, eto, It seems probable that ‘e is the same word as ke, 
the & being dropped. See kr, ‘e in Sa‘a and Ulawa. 

is used of purpose or of indefinite future time ; it is not as definite 
as ke: fasi nau kui leka “ that I may go"; fasi nau'a lau go'o kui 






to do”, show irregular reduplica~ 
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Teka “that I may go also"; kui Tisi'oe “that I may see thee"; — 
i ‘oke dao siana sa God “that you should reach God”, I anid ke may 
be compounded : ike duu usikia “ that he might act on our behalf”; 
sato ike rorodo'a “ the sun will be darkened”, ‘This i is probably the 
same as i used as a genitive, 

(32) Negative Verbal Particles. The negative particle is siz 
nau kusi leka “I am not going” ; mu kasi leka “ do not you go”; 
na madama i kasi madako * the moon shall not shine”. ‘The verbs 
no, noa, noa‘a ** not to be” may be added: nia noa hasia sasia “he 
did not do it”; noa ta ru kasi ore “nothing shall be left”; noa Ti 
kasi fungu * certainly does not bear fruit”. Iri is also used (ef. Sa'a 
ili): nau ku iri sa0a fuamu “1 say not unto you"; so Jone ka iri 
fanga, ma kasi kau * John did not eat or drink”. 

(33) Negative. ‘The negative forms used are no, nod, noa'a, 
These are verbs: no noa'a ka noa liu “not at all”; kira no ‘ada 
“they were not, they ceased to be”; ta ngwae fasi ke mauri noa‘a 
“that any one should be saved, no; no ta ru ei idu kulu “ nothing 
shall move us”. 

(34) Dehortative. ‘The dehortative is sasi, but si also serves. 
sasi kolo faarongoa ta ngwae “do not tell any man”; ‘ve host bili 
“do not steal”; mu kasi Teka “do not go”. Sasi also denotes 
“lest, so that not”: sasi bata i whiuli ka busw * lest the skins burst ". 
Kata (Law ata) has the same use : mu kata leka kieau * go not forth 

(85) Times and Moods, The preterite is shown by the use of 
na‘a, siti na‘a “ finished", wa go'o “long ayo" following the verb 

Teka na‘a “he has gone”; nia leka sui na‘a“ he has gone finished 
nia olo ‘ana wa go‘e “whom he appointed". When no particle is 
used the time is past, ‘The verb fuatua, tutua “to stay, by and bye", 
isused tosstrengthen the future ; tutua ke ba‘a dao will eome to pass 

For the imperative the simple verb is used, with or without the 
verbal particles ke, ko; busi may be added for politeness: ‘oe leka 
“go!” eka mai “come here!” kaumulu muke leka * go ye!" 
idu hoeau, ma ko eka wana kula loo ba “be thou removed, and go 


yonder", 



























(36) Subjunctive. ‘The subjunctive is formed by the use of fas, 
iri (Lau eeri), fasi iri preceding the verb: fasi nau kui leka “that 1 
may go"; fasi iri kike rao fuana “ thot they should work for him"; 
tri ke oi ana i Hve “in order to deceive Eve” ; mu kata gaifi fast 
nau ku dao mai “ think not that Tam come". Fasi also denotes 
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supposing that, as if”: fasi nau kw i lekst, noa'a “ the idea that I 
should go, never !” 

(67) Conditional, Si “if, as if, supposing that”; feat may be 
added or may be used by itself with the same meanings : ma si fasi 
divia nee nia ngeatuda “ supposing that it were possible ” ; i kawmulu 
bore to'oa ta‘a “if ye then being evil”. Di'ia “like it, supposing", 
may be used alone: di'ia nee ‘oe ‘o Alako 2a God “if thou art the Son 
of God”, 

(88) Ilative. The illative is fi (fi) “ thereupon, in consequence, 
then ”: ma bata i uliuli neeri ka fita‘a naa “and the skins are spoiled 
in consequence ". 

(40) Potential. Tala ‘ana is used for “can, he able": ai nee 
tala‘ana ngalilana ru neeri “ he that can receive this ”. 

(41) Gerundive, A gerundive is formed by the addition of the 
suffix la to the verb with the suffixing of the pronouns of the object : 
loge “to loose", logelana “the loosing of it” ; mauri “to live” 
fa'amaurilana “ the making well of him"; sui" to finish”, suilana 
“the finishing of it, its end”; Iuka “to loose”, lukala‘é “to be 
loosed”, Tukata‘inilana “ the loosing of it”; te‘et'e “to be small” ; 
i telde‘elaku during my youth”; sasi “to do”, sasilani “ the doing 
of them (neuter) ”; doe “thing”, doelana “the doing of it”. The 
gerundival suffix Ia is also used with personal pronoun suffixed on 
the lines of nouns of the first class: foo “to pray", foolaku “ my 


prayer”. 























INTERROGATIVES 


(42) Interrogative. Uta, “why, how!” fa‘auta, fa‘oula mo, 
mo fa‘aula “ how, in what manner, how much 2” wita la‘u “how t” 
uana ta, wna tae why 2" angita, iangita,* when, at what time 2” 
{fia “how many ¢ jfta fau “how many times 2" ta fila nqwne 
“how many men ifai ** where?” ifai mai, ita mai ifai 
“whence 1” 

(43) Time. Kaidai “ when ” 
“place, time”; na, nee “now” 
niniari up till now"; tau" a long time 
dao ‘ana, leleka ka dao ‘ana “ until 
“until”; § nao, wa ¥na‘o of ol, formerly "wa, ua go'a af old, 
before” ; iri, suli kudi “for over” 5 tutua “ hereafter, 
bye and bye”; “isi Inst; i bur, ¢ buri “ana “alter"'; sui, sui na 
“finished, afterwards ". 
































) 
. 


in Lau, with the locative § to denote “ place at”: Ma‘a 
Hefen “ My Father in heaven"; fai nee sa Jesus tuatua 
na‘o “where did Jesus live before?” na porofete mai i Na 
prophet from Nasareth” na porofete ki mai i na'omu'a * the p 


(45) Manner, Tinga’ 
as, like" ; wna 


“certainly”; ru nia 
certainly he would have watched for him"; sui 


“ completely 
bore, bore ma “haply" ; kata ~ haply ": 
haply they should hear”; ‘o'o“ at all”, 

Bore, bore ma introduce a note of indefiniteness or of qualification ; 
geo qualifies the preceding word, and is added to la'u “ again; 
Ta‘u go’o “ again, also ” ; bnera “is emphatic": aarai faolu baera “the 
bridegroom cometh!” wa is used like Mota ga : nau kwa nei Teka 

bn'a is used before the verb with a future 
wre (ef. Sa'a haro): ike ba'a (alai kamu “they shall 
"5 alia “ because”; ba is explanatory, as in Lat, andl 


follows a noun or a verb: “oe “ 


‘0 ngwae ba ‘oke leka mai “ art thou he 
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that should come?" sakonga'i "for no reason, gratuitously" ; 
uri ma well, then!" basi (Lau fosi) conveys a polite request : 
lia basi “ behold 2" ko ato basi fa'inia ngwae futa o'e “be reconciled 
to thy brother”, 

9, Paerosrrioys 


(46) Simple Prepositions :-— 





 faafi, fafo, sus 
Dative fu, fua, funi. 
Instrumental ; ani. 
Relation ; ana, ani,’ fa’, fa 
Purpose : fuana, 
Genitive: i, ni, 6. 

With the exception of the locative, the instrumental, the genitive, 
and also ana, ani fuana, osi, ita, all the foregoing prepositions are used 
with a suftixed pronoun, The lovative i is used with all place names, 
and with adverbs of time and place. It appears in fai“ where t 
Tt is also used with la, Jala “in”, 

Sa is used with na, pronoun, suffixed : sa rodo, sana rodo "in the: 
night”; mai sana guai salo “from the cloud"; sia is used with 
the pronouns ku, da, suffixed : daoduo siaku "reach mo"; sie is 
uused with the rest of the sulfixed pronouns (of, Sa'a saa, ae) and denotes 
"after, following, because, beside". Suli means “to follow": raw 
ulia “ follow it”, Ua denotes " to, for” : Teka wana “go to him 
ifimai uamia open the door for us, Faasiis used as a verb meani 
“to leave" and denotes “from. Ita is used of place when: 
and is followed by ana, Fagfi, fafo mean “over, above”; faafi also 
means “against, because",  Swusi means “against, opposing, 
opposite to”, Both classes of pronouns are suflixed to the dative, 
third singular : funa, funia, fuana “ to him”. 

Ani denotes the instrument (as in Sa'a): ani abada “ with their 
hands” ; ani fuada " by their fruits. 

Ana denotes “of, belonging to, from, during, in” (as in Sa‘a) ; 
the article is not used following it: ana kaidai nee ‘oke fo'o * when, 
at the time when, thou prayest”; geageo ana ano “dust of the 


+ Possibly Florida wia by metathesis, 










































i, of relation, denotes “of, with”: Iolo ani 
men”; alangia ani sa ru “name him after 
Kira sae avi sa Mativ 4 man named Matthew” 
, ‘The pronoun may be suflixed: (oongi 4 
ci een "5 ka aila ania “ refuse to doit”. 
Fa‘i means “with”: fa'ihamu “with you"; i: 
Jfa'inia * with him, in addition, 





safitana “in the 

i na'ofana “ vetore (him); ¢ 

1 fafo “above”, is also used with the a 

(48) Certain verbs are used as prepositions : garangi 
garangia “ near”. 












10. Coxzuxcrios 
(49) Copulative ma, ‘ . 
Adversative (a, ta nee “but”; na ma, moe ma or” 

bore nee, bore ma “haply, but”, 

Connective sui, sui ma, sui ta, sui lau, wri ma, trai ma. 
Conditional si, fasi. 
Interrogative ne, 
1, Nuwenats 
(50) Cardinal. Eta, ta, ta'i, tae “one” 
ule“ three"; fa lima“ five” ; i fu 

Treads “ eight”; siko “nine” ; tafulu, tanggafulu, alveala “ten 
‘The particle ¢ is not used with the numbers in counting ea 

the word ea “one”. ‘The article na is used with all the 

except ela: na ta'i akwala “one ten, ten”. 
is wor a's or tae: tai ‘ada “ they alone 
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ta ro ru “two things”; ta ule babala “three huts". Ta, ta’, tae 
also denote “a, any”, 

Ro is used in composition for “two”: ro ngwae “ two men”; 
ta ro ai two things ". 

Kalu “eight” is used (as in Sa'a) for an indefinite number ; 
Awalu kaela mata‘inga “all kinds of sicknesses”; kwalu sui fanoa 
“all lands, the world 

‘The ta of tafulu is ta “one”. For fulw of tafulu, tanggafulu, see 
Codrington, Melanesian Languages, p. 247. 

Ayala is used for “ ten” denoting a unit. ‘To express the units 
above ten ma is used: akwala ma tae " akwala ma ro 
ngwane “twelve men”; ma may be omitted. 

‘A number short of ten is farenga, a verb: alieala ku (arenga j 
number over the ten; iu fafulw fiu fau “ seventy times seven”; é 
tafuulu ma ro twelve ”. i 

“One hundred” is alanga: talanga i fau (fawa) “a hundred 





















times ", if 
“Thousand is tooni: fai tooné ngwane ‘four thousand males ”. ; 

“‘Ten thousand” is mola: molai ngwane “ten thousand men"; ’ 

‘mola also denotes “ very many ”. , 
‘Ada is “ten™, used of coconuts, as in Sa'a; “ten”, of binds, is { 

Tama: ta'i lama “one ten” ; ai is used of ten bamboos filled with 

almonds, or of a thousand taros, expressing a unit in each ease. “One 2 


hundred and twenty-three men” is talangai ngwane ma ro akwala 
ma ul, 

(1) Ordinals. ‘The cardinals with a noun ending na form the 
ordinals, In the ease of the words for “ third ” and “eighth” (ag 
in Lan) na is changed to la and Lis dropped: kwaula. 

Etana “ first”, ruana “second” ; ula third”; faina “ fourth" ; 
limana “fifth”; onona “sixth”; fiuna “seventh”; —kroaula 
“eighth” ; sikona “ninth” ; tanggafula “ tenth ”. 

The ordinals precede the noun : ruana ngwae * the second man ” 
the article na may precede, ‘To express “ first”, i na‘o “ before” is 
used : ai i na‘o " the first ”- 

(52) Multiplicative. ‘The noun fau “time” is used. Fita fau 
“how many times?" ta’ fau “once”; ulu fau “ thrice"; ruana 
fai oli'a “the second time of retuming"; lu fai kudi fo'onga'a 
* throe times of prayer", 

The causative fa'a is not used with numerals. 

(63) Distributive : to'o (as in Sa’a). 

He Vi PART 3 “ 
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(G4) Interrogative. The interrogative 
‘fta fan“ how many times ?" 


12. Excramatioys. 
(65) ‘Ae ‘o signs of the voeative; these may 


Aafia kwa “0 King!” No is used in questions: 
sa Pita, Ne! “and he says to Peter, What!" 
true?" Reexpresses surprise, and has more or Tess of a 


force. 





Mabale Stories 
By J. Taxco 


(Continued from V 





me 
Vip. 586) 





koi na gkumba 
‘Tue Leorarn axp THe TortorsE 
bakendeke (1) dgibongo, bakomi (2) 0 molako. 
They went (to) the river-bank, they arrived in a fishing-camp. 
na gkele ba’aki (2) mwetz. (3) gkumba Jo (4) 
In the morning they cut down a tree, ‘The tortoise he 
Jainda (5) bin, koi, oindaka (6) —bo:, (7) ggai 
“We shall cut down we, leopard, — ¢ut down first, 1 


namotamba (8) na —_bontoles ; mokakwaka, (9) 
shall eatch it on the breast; as soon as it will be falling, 








nabongwa."* (10) koi a'ambi (2). 
I shall turn round.” ‘The leopard agreed. 


baindi (2) mwetr, te mokabenga (II) _ nekakwa, (12) 


‘They cut down a tree. When it was going to fall down, 





gkumba amotambi, (133) abongoi, (14) mwango (15) moki 
the tortoise ewught it up, he turned round, it fell 
° mse. baindi (2) mosu: (17) gkoi 
on the ground. They eut down another, the leopard 





(16) 


atambi, (2) meomokwedgi, (18) awei. (16) 
caught it up, it fell upon him, he died. 


gkumba amokwei, (18) amosesi, (18) akei(16) 0 
The tortoise took him, he cut him to pieces, he went to 


mboka, akodgi(19) na bamboka (20) tr: “*mkoko= 











the village, he to the village-people so; “ grandfather- 
pkoi(21) akodgiki (22) tr bamatomela (23) 
leopard just said go.———that they should send to him 


dgikemba dga_ndgidgi_ nas mokwa = na. momFu." (24) 
a plantain of taboo und salt’ and big jug.” 





. 
| 
| 
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: 
bakwedgiga (25) 0 — bwatw. ajkumba adgongi (2) 
‘They shipped inthe canoe, The tortoise went pel to 


molako, alambi(2) kai 


the fishing-camp, he cooked the leopard with 2 
na mokwa =o moma, akatodgi, (26) ) 


and the salt in the jug, he took off the fire, 

aidgidga. (27) akwei (16) gkua inso, abéidga a 2 

he finished. He took the bones all, he gathered in 
aikaggi (30) na mbetw, _akwedgidga (25) 

he bound them in a mat, he emt 


© © bwates; _anakalela, (31) mpiodgi_-—inakabima. (31) _ 
in the canoe, he starts weeping, the tears start coming out. 





gkumba = akomi (2) o mboka, ‘bamotuni (32) 
The tortoise arrived inthe village, they asked him 
bango “ okedgi (19) ndr? gkumba jot 





they so: “Thou hast done what?” The tortoise, he sO: 


“ modgika-ykoi (21) aindiki (22) mwetz, mpr (33) mo 19) 
“Unele-leopard (had) cutdown a tree and it fell on 


wei; (16) akodgiki (22) tr: * jakoma (5) nie 
he died; he has suid so: “When wilt, arrive thou in 
mboka, ‘bwamFulolaka, (34) bolelaka (5) bobele boledgi.”* CH 
the village, do not unroll me, mourn only (to) mourn!® 








alubodgi (36) koi, obele (35) tet ey 
‘They put ashore the leopard, only. 
aidgingi (38) na mbete. Daledgi, (19) 
he had bound them in ‘a mat. ‘They mourned, 
balelaka (1) banso, gkumba akwei (16) 
they had been mourning all, the tortoise took 
mondulz, (39) audgi(19) yo tr: “namolei (40) na 
* tooter, he tooted he so: “I have eaten him witht 


mokwa na madgi, namolei (40) na mokwa na 
salt and palm-oil, I have eaten him with salt and 


modgi, aso." batuni (2) bango tr: “nkumba, qe 
palm-oil.” they asked they so: “Tortoise, thaw 





onakolo(41) t¢ mdr?” —pkumba tr: 
sayest. 30. what!” The tortoise he so: 
Daledgi (19) boba (43) banso,  pkumba audgi(19) 
They mourned again all. ‘The tortoise tooted 











* nomolei na mokwa na madsi, 
the tooter: “Ihave eaten him with salt and palm-oil.”” 
a. 8.0.” ‘babobi (43) netuna baggo *gkumba, 

‘They began again to ask they so: “Tortoise, 


onalela (44) tr nd?” —nanalela —bobelemodgika-phoi." 
thou criest. so what?” Iam mourning only —uncle-leopard.” 
bongo tr: “gkoko! le naimu bin tofulola.” (45) baeni 
They so: “Allie! let yet we thatwe unroll”” They saw 
bobele gkua mpamba gkumba akwei(16) 0 ‘mai, 
only bones. The tortoise fell inthe water, 
akoki(2) ma mondulr mwandr,(46) jo tt: “‘namolei (40) 
he escaped with tooter his, he so: “I haveeaten him 

, 
na gkandga, na mokwa na = medgi” —_bakundi (2) 
with slyness, with salt and palm-oil.” ‘They buried 
akoi, batongi (2) kaso, (47) baikala. (48) © mwana 
the leopard, they twisted leaves, they put them. Child. 
moko (49) wa mangala (50) jo tr: “le mpr gga nal.” (51) 
certain of yaws he so: “Let also I that I put.” 


‘bango bamolemoledsi, (32) ‘bamobeti (53) mpr 

They were angry with him, they beat him and 
‘bamomanidga. (54) tongi (2) mokasa (47) mwandr 

they put him out of the way. He twisted basket his 


mpendga, (55) aikala(56) 0 nsunga jamal. 
own, and he put it on the edge of the water. 
aikakeka (57) na ogkele: agkasa 
‘They went and looked in the morning: the baskets ot 
Dakolo ato. Jo ikakeka (57) adgr (58) 
the older people empty. He went and looked, he had got 


‘gkumba. piunba ‘amorisi : (59) “ndgangia (60) 
the tortoise. The tortoise threatened him: “Put me back 


y 


noki, ndenakotumbodgi (61) ‘mangala, 
quickly. I shall tear open to you the wounds, 
wantrwa, (63) nenaFodgi (64) asimbi (2) mondgika 
immediately, T shall vot. He blew wind, 
onamei (65) aoki (2) nsolo, yo tt 
that one noticed the stench, he 80: 


‘amobwaki (66) 0 mai, —_—_aikalela (67) 
He threw him into the water, and he cried _ to the old 


nadgiki (58) gkumba, mbia yo tr: 
Thad got the tortoise, then he #0: 


nengyei (69) solo.” ~—mbia_-—_—aFodgi, (19) 

T shall become stench." ‘Then he rottened, he 
solo, ‘namobwaki." (70) bakolo 

stench, [have thrown him back.” ‘Tho older ones they 
“pkako!"” bakomi (2) na kele,—-_—bakei (16) 
“Alice!” Thoyarrived in the morning, they wont 
‘bango bamimbombi.(72)  mwana —_—_akeki (2) 

they hid themselves. The child looked (at) 


adgi (58) gkumba. = ykumba yo. tr: 
he had got the tortoise. ‘The tortoise he so; * 


oki, nenayei (69) nolo,” bakolo 
quickly, I shall become stench.’ ‘The old ones 
nq mbaygu (73) — bamolubodgi (74) 0 mokidgi, 
with haste they took him ashore on the ground, 


na ndr (16) mboka. gkumba 
with him tothe village. 


“jamboma (75) bina, bobekaka (5) 
“If you will killme you, do call 


Ddoykweteke (77) nga © nsunga ya 
ut me 


mwadga wa gkonds, (76) 
the woman favourite, 


mai, nananola (78) 
me on theedge of the water, that I may rest 
pkingn janga 0 ebelu = ya 


mwadga, 
neck my on the thigh 


of the woman. 
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bakedgi (19) bonamei (79)  ykumba ananodsi (78) aking 
‘They did so, ‘The tortoise rested =the neck 
© ebelo, —dakweti. (2) pkumba amimbendi ; (72) 
onthe thigh, — they The tortoise drew back himself ; 
ebelo  ya_~—=smwasi_—etenidga, (80) © mwadga awe, (16) 
the thigh of the woman was cut, the woman died. 
gkumba —akuki (2) na mai, ‘audgi (19) mondulr 
‘The tortoise escaped in the water, he tooted the tooter : 
" bosisoi, bosisoi! " (58) 
















Caught, caught ! 

balei (16) kaso oba, baikakeka (57) 

‘They put the baskets again, and they went and looked 
na kele. elenge ja mangala =—amodgi, (81) 
inthe morning. ‘The boy ofthe yaws had got him, 
amokangi, (82) bakei (16) Doygayga (1) 0 mboka 
they bound him, — they went (to fetch) — medi at 
monsoso. (83) mons jot og, ogrrr ! (84) 
the king-fisher's, ‘The king-fisher he 0: kj, jy kjerr ! 





olamba mai, 06, eg, ogre! —matoko, (85) 09, 69) grrr! 
boil water, kj, kj, jeer! bubbling, kj, ij, jeer 
mai ma mweya, (86) 0g, eg, errr! —bomomelaka (87) 0 
water hot kj, kj. kj! put him im 





mai, 0, 09, cgrrr! neborni, ($8)  wantrwa _awel. (16) 
the water, kj, kj, kjrer! You will see, immediately he is dead. 
te bakedgi (19) bo (80) enakoloko (90) 30, badgongi (2) 0 
When they had done as had said he, they returned to 
mboka, bakaygi(2) gkumba, balambi (2) mai _gkumba 
the village, they tied the tortoise, they boiled water. ‘The tortoise 
yo tt: “bombomaka (91) 0 nsuyga ja ebale. _ba'ambi (2) 
he so:  “killme — on theedge of thoriver, They agreed 
‘mpamba, mai -—-matoki, (2) bamokwei, (82) bamomedgi (82) 
‘The water bubbled, they seized him, they put him 

o = mai, «—sawei.-—_dgibandga dgi'idgi (92) bonamei. 

into the water, he died. The story ends 20. 























3. TANGHE— 
Nores 
(1) bakendeke <ba-a-kende-ke, remote definite past tense of 
kende, to go. ba-, personal pronoun prefix referring to mkoi and 
gkumba ; a-, tense-prefix; kende, verb-stem and -ke tense-ulfix. 
Verbs in @ have suffix -ka, those in 9, suffix -ko: balelaka, they 
have twisted ; basonoko, they have sewn, Note: ‘The final object of 
kende, to go, and ja, to come, immediately follows the verb: 
akendeke ndunda, he went (to fetch) vegetables, ajei dgikambo, he has 
come (for) a palaver, bakei boygayga, they went (to fetch) medicines. 

def. past tense of koma, to arrive. Likewise, ba'aki, 
ambi, baindi, atambi, adgongi, alambi, akomi, batuni, akuki, bakuki, 
Datongi, atongi, asombi, aoki, aFodgi, akeki, babimi, badgoygi, bakangi, 
dalambi, ba'ambi, indef past tenses of aka, amba, inda, tamba, 
and so on, all verbs acni, bakweti from ene, kwete, verbs in € ; 
baFodgi, matoki from Fla, tak, verbs in 9, 

‘3) In unstressed syllables and e often alternate; also @ and ws 
eg. bwatu, canoe, besides bwatu and bwato. Attention should be 
paid to the suffixes -elx and -ele, when the final vowel is significant, 
~els being suffix to nouns of instruments and -ele, suffix to nouns 
indicating the place where something is done, eg. ebaelz, a Indder 
but etukele, a sleeping-room, from ba, to mount, and tala, to slbep. 

(4) The citative adverb tr has been sufficiently discussed in 
Mabale Stories, Bulletin, Vol. V, Part II, p. 361, note (3), and Part. Ti, 
p. 584, note (15). 

(5) joinda <e-a-inda, immediate future of inda, to fell. as 
tense-prefix ; ¢-, personal pronoun ref. to a noun esika meaning 
(i) place, (ii) moment, (ii) when, if. The real subject is biu, we, and 
follows the verb. Compare further jakoma 3e and jamboma binu, 

(6) oindaka, 2nd pers. singular of the imperative of inda, to out 
down ; o- is the pers. pron, prefix and -ka the continuative suffix, 


added to the imperative to express emphasis, Further, bolelaka and 
bobekaka from lela, to mourn and beka, to call. 


(7) bo: < boso, properly a substantive 
and used as an adverb and a 
in front 


























meaning forehead, front, 
Preposition in the sense of: in front, first, 
} bo: is also used as an adverbs meaning 
+ tena makaja bo mateni ygai, cut the tobacco-leaf as I di 

A certain number of names of villages on or near the Congo 
fare introduced by bon, e.g. Bomaygi, Boots, Bokatulaka, Bobska, 
Bendsingili and Bomana (oficially and wrongly Umungi, Upoto, 
Ukaturaka, Mobeka, Mondingiri). Here bo is not. prefix 14, but the 
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substantive bo < beso, which clearly appears from the pronunciation 
of bomana, where bo- bears the stress as well as -mana. 

(8) namotamba, simple tense of tamba, to catch; mo- pron. 
prefix direet-object ref. to mwetr. 

(0) mokakwaka, immediate past future of kwa, to fall. 

(10) aabongwa, immediate future of bongwa, to turn round, 

11) mokabengo, immediate future of benga, to be going to. 

(12) nekakwa, future infinitive of kwa, to full; neka-, prefix. 

(13) amotambi, indef. past tense of tamba, to catch up; mo- 
refers to mwetr. 

(14) abongoi, indef. past tense of bongwa, to turn round, nenter 
form ; the active form is bongola, to make to turn round. The 
primitive form bonga, is no longer to be found ; secondary derivatives 
are bongolela or boygwela (bongo-ela < bongo-l-ela) to make to turn 
to, and bongolisa or bongwisa (bongo-isa < bongo-l-isa) to make to turn. 

(15) mwango <mo-aygo, independent personal pronoun, ref. to 
mwetr, 

(16) mokwei, indef. past tense of kwa, to fall. Likewise, 
awei, akei, alei, akwei, ajei, bakei, balei, indef. past tenses of wa, ke, 
Je, kwa, and ja, As to the formation of the indef. past tense of the 
verb, cf. Bulletin, Vol. V, Part IIL, p. 576, note (16). 

(17) mosu: <mo-susu, mo- prefix referring to mwett; susu, 
indef. pronoun = other. Cf. Bulletin, Vol. V, Part IIL, p. 362, note (13), 

(18) memokwedgi, indef. past tense of kwela, to fall upon, 
applicative of kwa, to fall. (1+ i> gi, ef. note (19)). mex refers 
to mwetr, mo- to koi. Also in a-mo-kwei (from kwa, to take) and in 
‘a-mo-sesi (from sese, to cut to pieces). 

(19) akodgi, indef. past tense of kolo, to say, to speak, Likewise 
okedgi, baledgi, audgi, a“odgi, bakedsi, indef. past tenses of Kela, lela, 
ula, Folo, 

(20) bamboka, the village-people, abbreviated from batu ba mboka, 

(21) koko-pkoi, koko (pl. bankoko) properly means ancestor, 
just as modgika in modgika-nkoi properly uncle, i.e. mother’s brother, 

(22) akodgiki, near definite past tense of kolo, to say. In Ngala, 
the near def. past tense is as a rule made by adding -ki to the verb- 
stem, though in Mabale, through assimilation, the end-vowel of the 
stem becomes i ; so in aindiki, he has cut down, from inda, to cut down, 
syllabic verbs -ki is added, not to the verb-stem, but to the 
indef, past tense; so in nakei-ki, I went, dginoi-ki, it was raining, 
awei-ki, he was dead, near def. past tenses of ke, no, and wa, the 
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indef. past tenses of the same verbs being: nakei, dginai, and 
awei. N. dgi-, in dginoi refers to dgikolo, lieaven, which substantive 
is always expressed with the verb. ; 

(23) bamotomela, conjunctive of tomela, to send to, applicative 
of toma, to send, ba-refers to people understood, equals French 
“on”, German “man”; mo- is the objective personal pronoun 
prefix referring to gkoi. 

(24) momFu. The unvoiced hilubial fricative is a very widespread 
sound, We found it not only in the Ngala-group, but also in the 
Mongo, Luba, and Kongo dialects. Ngala-group: Mabale: dgiFols, 
basket, emfam/a, an incapable and awkward fellow, boFo, seed ; 

mantoft, rubber, 9 nta Fr, near; Ndobo: Fwate, canoe; 
eFeFeke, wind, waFi?, where?; Eleku: eliFo, door, karo, 
cup, Futa, to pay; Mbengu; momFeFe, wind, Fola, to rotten; 
Motembo: -Fotu, sharp, keen-edge, -Finda, black; Losengo: iFnka, 
8 ifoto : iFulu, bird, etaFi, branch, ifoyFo), wind. 
Mongo: eFelo, wall, loFos, skin; Luba: mFumu, chief, kaFJa, fire, 
mafuka, shield. The Tschwapa and Lopori rivers should be pronounced 
LwaFa and Lofolt, The native name of Charlesville is dgokoFundt. 
Lemfu, a Bakongo town, is pronounced lem7u, 

The voiced variety v is rather less commonly met with. Ngala 
group: Niobo: mva, dog; Mbunji: vatu, canoe, moa, dog, boels, 
male, dibve, stone, dibva, nine. Luba: muva, hippopotamus, vald, 
rain, Iweev® (place-name, commonly Luebo); Kongo: mala, 
rain, vundula (place-name, commonly Vundula), 

(25) bakwedgidga, indef. past tense of kwedgidga, to embark 
(uctive), causative of kwela, to embark (neuter), to go aboard, 
applicative of kwa, to take, ‘The indef, past tense of all verbs ends 
in -i: tena, to cut, ateni, he cut, kola, to say, akodgi, he said, bete, 
to beat, abeti, he beat ; the indef. past tense of the causative ends in 
a: tenidga, to cause to cut, atenidga, he caused to cut; of, akwee 
agidga, aidgidga, bamomanidga, indef, past tenses of kwedgidsa, 
idgidga, and manidga. 

(26) akatodgi, indef. past tense of katola, to take off, 

(27) aidgidga, indef, past tense of idgidga, causative of ila, to finish. 

(28) abeidga, indef. past tense of beidga, to put. 

) awi <e-a wi, one; e refers to esika; ya is the genitive 
Particle, always used to indicate the concord between the numeral 
one, and the noun determined : one man, motn wawi (o-a-wi) ; 
‘one day, mokalo mwawi (mo-a-wi). ‘The numerals 2-6 simply take the 
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prefix: two men, batu ‘babe, three days, mikolo mi‘atu, four islands, 
Dianga binei, five spears, makoggo matanu. The numerals 6-10 
‘motoba, nsambo, mwambi, dgibwa, dgomi are substantives and, of 
course, unvariable. 

(30) aikangi, indef. past tense of kayga, to bin 
to pkua. 

(1) anakalela, present continuative of lela, to weep, to mourn, 
to cry. Also inakabima, pres. cont. of bima, to come out; prefix i+ 
refers to mpiodgi. 

(82) bamotuni, indef. past tense of tuna, to ask. mo- refers to 
kumba. 

(33) mpr, sometimes m1, conjunction used to connect two sentences 
or parts of sentences. ‘The other conjunction na, which also signifies 
“and”, is used to connect two substantives or pronouns, e.g. amopel 
neu mpr adguygi, he gave him the fish and he went back; mama na 
mwana wandr, the mother and (with) her child, 

(34) bwamfulolaka < bo-a-m-Fulola-ka ; 2nd pers. plural, negative 
imperative of Fulola. bo-, pref. subject ; a= negative tense-prefix ; 
me pers, pron, pref. object ; -ka, continuative tense-suffix, indicating 
emphasis. Fulola, to unroll, is the inversive of Fula, to roll up. 

(35) bolelaka bobele boledgi. bolelaka, hortative imperative of 
lela, to cry; boledgi, absolute infinitive of lele, depending from 
dolelaka; bobele, adverb, meaning “only, simply”, when preceding the 
verb and “definitely” when following the verb. 

(36) balubodgi, indef. past tense of Inbola, to put ashore; the 
neuter form is lubwa, to go ashore. 

(37) mpamba, properly a substantive, meaning “naught, nothing”, 
and used as an adverb and an adjective, with various meanings : 
‘ameki tr nebuka ndgete mpamba, he vainly attempted to crack the 
stick ; bakeiki bokila na ykele, mpx badgungi mpamba, they went 
hunting in the morning and they came back without game; motu 
(va) mpamba, an insignificant fellow, agi7olx (dga) mpamba, an empty 
basket. 

(38) aidgingi, indef. past tense of dginga, to gather; i-, prefix 
referring to ykua, bones. 

(39) mondulz, tooter, made from the horn of a buffalo. 

(40) namolei, indef. past tense of le, to eat ; mo- refers to gkoi. 

(41) onaksls, present indicative tense of kolo, to say, to speak, 

(42) nanalela, present indicative tense of lela, to cry, to 
mourn, 





prefix i+ refers 























(43) bo'ba, again, is an infinitive used here as an 

Dalei pkasa bobo, they again put the baskets. An eq 

struction, with boba conjugated is found in: babobi nets 
they again began to ask, and we could say as well: 

‘bans and babobi nele ykosa. < 
(44) onalela, present indicative tense of lela, to mourn, 
(45) toFulola, present conjunctive of Fulola, to unroll, 
(46) mwand:, possessive pronoun ; mwa (mo-a) refers to 
and nds (or jo) to gkumba. 

(47) gkasa, collective of mokasa, a leaf, pl. mikasa, 
(48) baikala, successive tense of la, to put; the tense- 
ika-; possibly < ba-inike-la; then i+, prefix would refer to 













(51) nala, present conjunctive of la, to put, 

(62) bamolemoledsi, indef. past tense of lemola, to be 
‘mo- refers to mwana ; lemoa, to be angry. 

(58) bamobeti, indef. past tense of bete, to beat; moe 
mwane, 
(94) bamomanidga, inde. past tense of manidsa (we note: 
remove, to put out of the way, causative of mana, to be off: 
he is off. 
(55) mpendga, alone, adjective and adverb, probably oF 
‘8 substantive of the mn class: gai mpendsq, I alone, I in. 
bafarapka ba mpendse, one franc coins; mpo ja mpendga, 
‘exception. é 
(56) aikala, successive tense of la, to put; ia, tense prefix, — 
(57) baikakeka, successive tense of keka. Likewise aikakeka. 
(58) adgi, for adgwei, indef, past tense of dgwa, to get, to meet; 
the reciprocal form is dgwana, to meet each other, a 

(69) amosisi, indef. past tense of sisa, to threaten ; ‘mo-, pers, — 
Dron. object, referring to nisi. The intensive form i ssola and mean 
“to dupe”; neuter form, sisoa, to be deceived ; ef. bosisoi! you art 
caught! indef. past tense of sisoa. 

(00) ondgongia, imperative of dgoggia, to put hack, causative 
gouge, to return ; n- pers. pron. prefix Ist pers. singular, object. 
(61) ndenakotumbodgi, future indicative of tumbola, to open (a 
‘wound) ; ko-, pers. pron.-prefix, 2nd pers. singular, object - tambela; 













‘mpota etumboi, the wound is opened. 
(62) nenawei, near future of wa, to die. 
(63) wantrwa, immediately ; literally: on the spot (wa-nse-wa) ; 

ntr= nse, ground. ‘The locative prefixes have not been preserved in. 
the Ngala-group, nor has the infinitive prefix (ku); remnants of the 
16th class (B, pa-, Ngala-Mabale wa-) are found in « few words 
wantrwa, immediately, walo? where ? wabo (mei), here, wana (mei), 
yonder; remnants of the 17th class (B kus, Ngala-Mabale 9) aro found 
in the quasi-preposition © as in o nse, on the ground, 0 ntel, in the 
middle, and in owo, there, 

(64) nenafodgi, immediate future of Folo, to rot, 

(65) onamei, demonstrative of the second form (with na); mei 
(mei, mi, m1) is enclytic emphatic suffix, 

(66) amobwaki, indef, past tense of bwaka, to throw; da. 
pers, pron, pref subject, ref, to mwand; mo pers. pron, pref. 
object, rof, to pkumba, 

(67) alkalela, successive tense of lela, to ory ; ika-, tense prefix, 

(68) ombwaka, imperative singular, 2nd person of bwaka, to — 
throw; m= port, pron, pref, Ist person sing, objeot, ref, to 
‘ykumba, 

(69) nenayei, near future of Ja, to come, here: to become. 

(70) namobwaki, indef. past tense of bwaka, to throw; mo — 
pers. pron. pref., Sed. person sing, object. ‘ 

(71) elango, together, properly a substantive of the e~ class, meaning 
‘a series ; in other dialects, molongo ; in the dialect of Bonkula, Wloygo, 
family, villoge. 

(72) bamimbombi, indof. past tense of bomba, to hide; mir, 
reflexive pronoun prefix; m phonetical element introduced before 
the accent. (Cf. “ Mabale Stories,” Bulletin, Vol. V, Part I, p. 361, 
note (1),) Cf. amimbendi, indof. past tense of benda, to withdraw. 

(73) na mbangu, with haste; mbangu, substantive = fear 
(44 banga, to fear), na mbangu is also used to express the superlative : 
motu monene na mbangu, a vory great man (of. German: fiirchterlioh 
gross). 

(74) bamotubodgi, indef. past tense of Iubola, to take ashore ; 
‘mo- ref. to kumba. 

(75) yamboma <e-a-m-boma, near future of boma, to kil 
ref. to pkumba. For e», of. note (5). 

(76) nkonds, favourite women of the ndongo, harem, 



























m2 3. TANGHE— 


(77) bonkweteke, hortative imperative of I 
pets. pron. pref. object ; ke- continuative suffix exp 
(78) nananola, present conjunctive of nanola, to 1 
indef, past tense of the same verb. 
(79) bonamei, properly the demonstrative pronoun 0 
(second form, in -na). For -mei, see note (65). 










(81) amodgi for amodgwei, indef, past tense of a 
‘mo- refers to gkumba. 
(82) bamokangi, indef. past tense of kanga, to catch ; . 
to ykumba; bamokwei, ind. past tense of kwa, to take. 
(83) 0 mboka monsoeo, at the kingfisher’s; mboka, subs 
village. Cf, © mboka ja monsoso, in the village of the ki 
(84) e¢, 0g, ogre is the call of the kingfisher, which we 
by the palatal og, on behalf of its strong i- resonance, 
(85) bolamba, imperative plural, 2nd person of lamba, to 
(86) matoko, simple tense of toks, to bubble, here used 
adjective. mai ma mweya, hot water, literally, water of fire: 
(87) bomomelaka, hortative imperative, 2nd pers. pl. of 
put in; -ka, emphatic sufix, mos, ref. to nkumba, 
(88) neboeni, near future of ‘ENE, to see, 
(89) bo, ef. note (7), 
(90) enakolak, habitual tense of Kolo, 
~ks, suffix, In subordinate sentences the real subject follows the w 
which is then introduced by the impersonal pronoun ex, 
(81) bombomaka, hortative imperative of boma, to kill; 
refers to pkumba. i 


(82) dsi'idgi, indef. past tense of ila, to finish, es 















ConxecreD Teansuation 4 

‘They went to the bank of the river and arrived at a fishing-eamp, 
‘The following morning they cut down a tree. The tortoise aid 
we cut now, will you, leopard, cut first, and 1 shall catoh the ‘tree on 
my breast ; shall turn round.” 
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‘The tortoise took the leopard and cut him to pieces; he went to the 
village and said to the inhabitants: “Friend-leopard asked that « 
taboo-plantain should be sent to him and salt and a big jug as well.” 
So they shipped those things and the tortoise went back to the fishing- 
camp. He boiled the leopard with the salt in the jug, he took the dish 
off the fire, he ate it and cleaned it up. He took all the bones and 
gathered them, he bound them in a mat, and embarked them into the 
canoe, He started weeping and tears started running down. 

‘The tortoise arrived in the village and the people asked him = 
What have you done ?”” The tortoise said: ‘* Our friend, the leopard, 
cut down a tree and it fell on him and he died. He asked that, on his 
arrival at the village, people should not unroll him but just only mourn 
him.” ‘They put ashore the leopard, in fact only bones, which the 
tortoise had bound in a mat. They started weeping, and when all 
of them had done so the tortoise took his tooter and he tooted : “I 
have eaten him with salt and palm-oil, I have eaten him with salt 
and palm-oil, The people asked him: “What are you saying, 
you?” ‘The tortoise answered: “I am mourning uncle-leopard.” 
‘Again they all mourned, and the tortoise blew his tooter: “I have 
eaten him with salt and palm-oil, aso.” Again they asked him : 
“Tortoise, what are you crying?” “* Well,” the tortoise answered, 
“Tam simply mourning unele-leopard.” But, the people replied 
“You are a liar, just moment and we unroll the mat ourselves. 
‘And what did they behold ? A lot of bones and there was the end of it, 

‘The tortoise fell in the water, he escaped with his tooter and tooted : 
“T have eaten him on the sly with salt and palm-oil.” ‘They buried 
the leopard, and twisted palm-leaves, which they put in the water, 
‘Thereupon a child, covered with yaws sid: “Let me also put my 
basket in the water. But they were angry with him, beat him and put 
him out of the way. Nevertheless, he twisted his basket and placed 
it on the edge of the water. In the morning they went and looked 
at their baskets, but the ones belonging to the older people were 
empty. ‘The child went and looked and he had got the tortoise. ‘The 
tortoise threatened him saying: “Put me back, quiokly, or 1 shall 
tear open your wounds, I should die immediately and rot.”” ‘The tortoise 
then exploded, The child noticed the stench and said: “ He 
rotten.” He threw him into the water and cried to the old peopl 
“Thad got the tortoise and he said, ‘ throw me back or I shall rot,’ and, 
in fact, he began stinking, and I threw him back.” ‘The older ones 
called him a lint, ‘They came back in the morning, went on together, 





































“Tn case you people should kill me, please call my favouri 

‘head on the edge of the water and let me rest my neck 

of the woman. = 
‘They did so, The tortoise rested his neck on the thigh 

favourite, they cut, but the tortoise drew back his 

thigh of the woman was cut off and she died. ‘The tortoi 

the water, and he blew on his tooter : “* Caught, caught 1°” 
They placed their baskets once more, and went and | 

‘the morning. The boy with the yaws had got the 

fettered him, they went and fetched medicines at the 

‘The kingfisher said : “ Kj, kj, kjrer, boil water, kj, ki, kjrrr, | 

i, kj, kjrer, hot water, put the tortoise in it, kj, kj, kjerr, 

will see, he will be dead in a second. 

‘When they had done what he had told them to, they 

the village, tied the tortoise and warmed water. ‘The to 

“ Kill me on the edge of the water.” " Allright,” they reto 

water bubbled, they seized him, and put him into the 

‘That's the end of the story. 







A Chinese Vocabulary of Malacca Malay Words and 
Phrases collected between A.D. 1403 and 1511 (?) 


‘Transcribed, translated, and edited by E. D. Epwarps and 
©. 0, BLaGpes 


HE list of words and phrases contained in this article is one of ten 

manuscript vocabularies bound up in a volume lettered Ki Kod 

Yi Yii which forms part of the collection of Chinese books made by 

the well-known missionary, Morrison (who lived from 1782-1884), 

and bas been deposited on permanent loan by University College, 
‘London, in the Library of the School of Oriental Studies. 

All its contents are in Chinese characters, some of which are used 
in their proper seuses to indicate the meanings, and others to serve 
as phonetic transcriptions, of the foreign words explained. Owing to 
the limitations of the Chinese phonetic system, these transcriptions 
are often imperfect and ambiguous, and that is one source of 
uncertainty in the identification of the Malay words in the list here 
published, Another is that the Chinese collector and his informants 
may sometimes haye misunderstood each other, and the former may 
have misheard a word given to him even if it was the right one. 
Besides all this, there may also have been mistakes made by copyists. 

For the manuscript is not an original. The colophon says that it 
was revised, and the reviser may well have added a few errors of his 
‘own, Certainly someone did. From internal evidence it seems 
probable that the words and phrases, or at any rate some of them, were 
collected half a century or more before the list was revised. ‘The 
earliest historical date connected with Malacea is 1403, when a mission 
was sent from China to visit it and open up diplomatic relations. 
‘That mission returned to China in 1405, and the record of it contains 
the earliest certain mention of the existence of Malacca that is known 
to us; nor is there any clear indication as to how long the place may 
have been in existence before that time. In 1511 it was conquered by 
the Portuguese, snd the Malay Sultan and chiefs, together with w 
considerable part of the Malay population, fled and abandoned it, 

But in Parts VIIL, IX, and XIV of our vocabulary there are words 
and phrases which seem to imply the existence of a Malay govern- 
ment, Moreover, in the whole vocabulary no European loanwords 
at all have been found ; and there would almost inevitably have been 

YYot. Wie PART 3. 47 
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some if any considerable part of it had heen made after the time off 
Portuguese conquest. a 

It appears to be practically certain, therefore, that the v 
‘as compiled from lists of words collected within the period indicate 
above, and that itis the oldest Malay vocabulary known to us, the 
next oldest being the one made by Pigafetta in 1521. ‘ 
That it was derived from several different sources is made highly 
Probable by the fact that the same word is often transcribed in quite 
distinct ways, sometimes even in the same section (cf. 61 (with 67-9), 
73-4, and 89-90 ; 63 (with 208), 64 (with 195), and 79-82; 192 and 
206 ; 212 (with 433), 216 and 434 ; 278 and 469 ; 284and $84). From 
the number of such eases it may reasonably be inferred that several 
independent collectors had been at work, and that their various word 
lists were afterwards consolidated into one and roughly subdivided 
into parts by a compiler, possibly by the reviser who added the 
colophon in the middle of the sixteenth century. 

Owing to the peculiarities of Chinese transcription the 
can teach us very little about the phonetics of the fifteenth century 
Malay. Nor doesit give us much new material for Malay lexicography. 
This is hardly surprising when one considers how e: is 
conservative the language has shown itself to be in thee respecte 
Tn the Sumatran inscriptions of Sri Vijay dating from a.p. 683-6, there 
‘are numerous words that are absolutely identical with their modern 
forms. (Cf. the vocabulary in BEPEO. xxx, 65-80.) 

‘evertheless, it seemed worth while to rescue this old vocabulary 
from the obscurity in which it has rested so long. Malay documents 
older than the seventeenth century are decidedly rare, and very little 
indeed has come down to us from ill earlier times ; so that anything 


in value, Besides, this document 

































that can be discovered has a certai 
tells us something about the things that interested the Chinese 
collectors. Most of the words contained in it are substantives (and 
Principally the names of things); then come adjectives; verbs are 


Poorly represented, and other parts of speech are almoat entiely 
wanting. 


‘The greater part of the 492 





entries could be identified at first 
Sight. But others were not 20 obvious, and a few have resisted our 
best efforts, ‘It is to be hoped, therefore, that other scholars will be 
rons Successful in dealing with them. When the Malay equivalents 
Waninet, found in the usual dictionaries (such as those of Favre, 
Wilkinson, and Winstedt) an authority for them has been given, 
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unless, being loanwords, they are recorded in the ordinary dictionaries 


of the languages from which they were borrowed. Not all loanwords: 
have been noted as being such, particularly when they are in common 
use in Malay ; and they are generally given in their Malay, not their 
original foreign, forms, The titles of certain works of reference are 
xiven at the end of this paper. For the explanation of some of the 
botanical names we are also specially indebted to the personal ” 
assistance of Mr. H. N. Ridley, C.M.G. 

Tt might have been expected that the Chinese transcription would. 
indicate what kind of Chinese the collector used as a basis. But am 
examination shows that no single systematic method was in use, which 
confirms the conclusion already indicated above that several collectors, 
each with his own method, have been at work. The latitude they 
allowed themselves may be illustrated, for example, by the use of the 
character chén, which does duty for the Malay sounds chén, chéng, 
Je), jing, ching, and chin. 

‘Accordingly the romanization adopted has been that of Pekinese, 
as found in Giles’s dictionary, which though under the circumstances 
often conventional, has at least the merit of uniformity and facilitates 
reference. For the Malay, the ordinary system of romanization used. 
by English scholars has been followed, 





A literal translation of the Chinese catchwords has been given in” 


most cases, in order to acsist in determining the Malay equivalents. 

For convenience of reference the entries have been numbered and 
aan asterisk has heen added to those which are discussed in the notes, 
such notes being numbered identically. In certain eases, where the 
reference is to another number, the latter has been added to the 
asterisk. 

Tt is rather remarkable that Malay is not one of the languages 
recorded by Hirth in his article mentioned at the end of this paper, 
as having been officially studied during the period at which this 
vocabulary was compiled. Yet from internal evidence it seems likely 
that it was in fact compiled under official auspices, and a priori that 
would seem most probable, A Chinese-Japanese vocabulary, 
bound up in the same volume as our Chinese-Malay one, has a 
colophon indicating that it was revised in the same year, though not 
by the same person, 
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Meanings 








VF akg day, heaven 3 
28 wun, day os ha 
3A ‘moon, month we pu lan 
4m riod a an yin 
5g loud aa ye wan 
oR thunder Bm oul 
7 pee oe wu ohn 
8 WE sky dear RN Banta cb 4 (om) 
om = RH an pio 
- We Cad 3 te lng yin ang. 
11 Hh smoke Oh Re ines 
12 3 press Dipper A AB Af plo tang ta chy 
13% misty fogs vapour te A ‘ean pl tw 
Me rad clouds, vopour, 35 PK 9 pang ku ning 
obsourity 
15 FE BE sky (ayy choudy JE OH Eon ta ko an 
16 FM oky ny) Uncle 42 MA Fk ta ta 
MTF BE say (weather) cold EHH FE PY —— an Ia tng yin 
1B day (weather bot AA BL AE ona an 
19 FR FA Any (wonton) dry Bg ip mulls 
20 HW Mow wind (le ee Kaniete 
indy) 
21 FE BA olen wind BH We anytn ta tan 
22 Wn wins wale EB ean yin pu 
23 Ay JA small wind, breene eH Lam yin ko ohih 
24 GA MA cook hit) wind ye ap web anyin 
=. wind 
25 RF HB (0) plomant wind Je BR @eviapal 
(enjoy the 
Iweeze 
30 HE wo Vlowing 3 DN Be 4) “any pan 
27 TM "A Noting wind $e BLM AL an sine pe 
28 HM” (o)vopleanntwind Je YF aginehy tna 
(b) to dislike wind 


39 
40 


4a 
42 


a 
4 
45 








Meaning, 
(There is) no wind Je A ft 
wind yound, he. the eA 
sound of wind 
‘thunder sound = 9 BE A ‘AC 
the sound of 
thunder 
oaey rain 
foal (gentle rain 
fine rain 
to rain 
‘ontined rain 
lou peat 
(disperse), 
lous open 
(disperse) 
loud lying 
ncn rina)” 


—- % ER 
# SR 


SS RRER 


swoon wots) 

moon (is) bright or 
vownlight 

voontight 

moon halt 


suntine 


Se re 


sunset 


mn oD m== == =8 8 BEATE 


midday 
late in the day’ 


35 5 S52 SE SH HK Heo Eos 
BH 3S B25 SH mS B BORG 


3 3 EM EB FEB 22 CH 2 BEARS 
% F RS He BRE BHR FS S SRBRUR 


(eben the) stare 
com out 

2 during the day 

Aightaing WL WE 


DE St # ERS 


an m 
3 
= 


1, Allah (= “' God") is appropriate here, but quite inadmissible 
in 8, 15-18, where the proper word is hari, 
ef, 47, 50, 97, 100; matahari 


2 hari =“ day 
46, 48; for mata, of. 64, 852. 





Sound Equivalent. 





san yin ku te 
an yin put 


seu Iu pi 


wu chan pu 
‘wat chan ko ohh 
sew chan bain 
yo chan tw tua. 
wut chan tn mon 
‘yw wan 16 Jang 


ya wan td lang 


ya wan ti pane 
‘an pt nd 


‘manu pu tan 
1 tang pu tan 
18 yin pu tan 
‘eng ein yo Jan 
Wali ke tn 


un min 





masoks ® 
Wngah hari 
matahari 

mavokt 
ping yin tang ko bintang 

tu etuar 
Jin hai yang slang bari 
‘obi Tan kate 


1a tang ein 
a Hm 9 


“sun”, of, 45, 










8. CE 1, 29, 88, and 100, 
10. For the transcription, of. 49. 
12. = "seven stars”, usually applied to the B 
Chinese character, ef. 268. 
13, =" uproar” (from Sansk, kumpita), But of, B 
“quite dark” (Favre, Dictionnaire Malais-Fr 








he yellow sunset glow", conceived as a. 





influence, 
16. hari hitam would be an unusual expression ; lit 
day", 

17. Cf. 94, 105, 

18. The Malay order is inverted by the t 
meaning is to be “ the heat of the day " or “ the day ix hot 

19. = “drought”. For the omission of the first syllal 
M4, 228, 312, $18, $21, $28, 948, 415, and 441. 

20, 1i makes no sense, unless it in for di, which might me 
(the wind) ”". Orit might represent the first «yllable of ridue 
(in which case the Malay order ix inverted), Or of, 166, 

21. tofan is the Arabic fufan, but the ‘transcription 
pronunciation faufiin, 

the Malay order in inverted, unlews it means " the e0 
‘the wind " or * the wind is cold 

25. =" favourable wind 
27. Literally “an anchoring wind”, an e: 
but conveying the sense of the Chinese, 

28, = "bad wind ", 


29, Cf. 8, 88, and 100, ‘The second word in doubtful; p 

‘hu should be 1, 

80, 31. The Malay order is inverted, unless these are 

the wind sounds", in which case bérbunyi would be b 

bunyi. 
87, 88. The words seem certain, but the sense should be # 

(or clear) clouds”, 


39. The transcription suggests that the word was p 


| térébang. 
: 
: 








pression unknown, 


















40. = “moon just rising” (or * risen"), 

41. The Malay order is normally the opposite. 
42, The Malay order is not necessarily wrong, but 
Unusual, unless the meaning is “ moonlight", 
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43, The first word should be the same as in 42, 

44, Normally this should mean “ the middle of the month”. 

45, 46. The first word should be matahari. Cf. 2 and 48, 
last syllable of héluar is also omitted in 49 and 316, 

47. The Malay order is inverted, 

48, Cf. 46, which gives the true sense, 

49, For the transcription, of. 10 and 45, 

50, The Malay order is inverted. 

D1. lan is presumably a caso of mishearing. 





Pant If 


harbour 


3 BL Geography 
Meaning. Sound. Kgivaten, 
52 My earth, ground, if AS pum 
world 
08 Fi tone em mw 
Ot Be rod se hd on 
Ok ‘arth sit 8 tow 
50 Bh brik [Ong pata 
ST wR ity cty wall Ra hata 
58 Hf village We Tf fnmun 
59 Il sanden He ho pin 
0 He smu, mi 0 ‘won 
ol i river rev ang bo 
62 vat DY puehi 
63 water MR HB, yo iéeh 
ot St pring Wh BEG mt yn eh 
65 SF a well MAB mu deh 
66 tite EMT yatayén ting 
OT eA lange river #08 ANAM sung ho pu ae 
Ay Gif small river HSM He FL ssn ho a ett 
Ty tiver wide ME mingho toma 
K ite targesea oF A te tao pu 
As GE anal oon BRR Jno ko chit 
K Wi ange lake Eh MMe yeh pu 
HE large lagoon, SEAT Anan yen pu a 
harbour 
As HE small tngoon, HS BE He FL ng yon ko chung 





Bsegiag 


RE & £ Bee 


se 










723 
Meaning. 
KA large bit Be Me 
Ay AM smal i SHR 
KM Wane waves A 
AD smallwaves EB HR 
KK tho water (is) bie 85 TE HI AMG 
= tide high 
HK Ay vate He 
WME tute wt 3 Mh Me 
WR titer OW 
ETRE eter ew HP 
Wi iM somone RH 
A Morten Hy 
Wh fal mountain mit 
MF mountain range CL ob 
wow at the 
foot of th ma, 
1 AL the waver 


ROA A on ymkv ww 
AAL nreor 8 SE Hak su pn 
HH He sual koohih 








“orchard, grove of fruit-trees” in the ji 
59. ‘The Malay word means “earth, ground, nob 









51, 67, and 69. ho isa curious substitute for the ai that ia 
hore (of. the ko for kai in 114). Some Chinese dialects have ha 
ah here and it seems powsible that the transcription typ 
dialect of Malay differing from the Malacea standard, 

G4, Literally, “eye of wate 

66. = “tiled roof" 

69. Presumably the Chinese collector heard the initia) £ 

* swamp”. 
For yen some Chinese dialects have ngayg, 


latter would be more suitable here, 
lagoon, harbour” 












raya 
78 and 74, 





1 
92 
98, 


96 
oT 
98 


100 
10 
102 
108, 
104 
105, 


“river” (61), but the connection is evident, the reference being to 
the brond lower part of a river near its mouth, 

81. The Malay means “water enters”, not the falling tide (whiok 
no doubt a ease of misunderstanding. 
86, =" fleeoy clouds, indistinct masses of vapour in the sky". 


is ayer suru). 





87. =“ (at) the foot of the hill”. 


88, The second half is doubtful: perhaps ku should be (i and tu 
should be lan. ‘The meaning would be “ the waves (become) calm". 
£89, 90, For af some Chinese dialects have the more suitable ngai. 


FRERTESRSSHRE ER 


92, The second charactor of the transcription is wrong. 

94, There is no doubt as to the identification, but the transcription 
jis not very good (ef. 105). For ti some Chinese dialects have tik, tif, 
tih, On the above four words it may be remarked that as in Malay: 
there are no seasons (in the Chinese sense of the word, and our own) 
the translations are only conventional. 

‘99, Assuming the identification to be correct, the Malay onder 
is inverted and the meaning would be ‘a full year". Cf, 102. 

96. jam =" time, hour” (not “season”, 

97. The Malay order is inverted and the true sense is “ midday " 
(=47). 


Meaning. 
pring 

summer 
‘ovtamn 

winter 

your 

time, seas 
any 

night 

Alo, tight 
ear, blue ky 
‘arly (morning) 
year (of ag) 
Jato (evening) 
ooh oil 

cod 


Parr U1 
Hy Ae Time 
Sound: Kquivalent 
ms 
Cw 
A 


® 
44 
=H 


BESESFaSERES 
#REC PRRs FE 
a 
2 


Call) 






nn ong 
patna 

wen pa 

tiyin 

‘gna ta wba 
tan 

we Hing oi 
wa tan 

ko lan 

tow Ab tu (ton) 
poh 

tevin 

wa lan 

atcha 

‘ing yin 








ova 





106 9 
107 9 
108 
109 3 
110 He 
Me 
112 


113 
14 
110 ft 
116 3 
17 tf 
18 


119 Ait 


120 3% 
121 Ht 


122 
123: Hi 
124 ii 
125 
126 Be 
127 3 


128 
129 9% 


pur 


ee ee 
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99. = “darkness”. Of. 15, 
100. Cf. 8. 

108. = 98, which gives the right meaning. om 
105. This is a better transcription than 94. cut 








‘Past IV 
FE AL Flowers and Trees 


EY 
i i 
pro 


IS watermelon 
TK sweet mel 

IK cucumber 

RE eweet cane 

Tf Hirneota potytricha, 


& B2SHES ERoRsHS 
s 


WE the longan — 
Nephelinm Lonpona 

4 lcbre 

F —mmndarin orange 
Citrus mobile 

F coconut 

F  pevimmon 

F  eeplant, brinjal 

F mildly 

BH ratnut 

& 


> 2 & 
= 
a 


RFR AB @ BERSSH Ah lime ato 
¥ 


SExRE BE 


i 
i 
Li 
2 
= 
* 
2 
® 


Ey he meee) 1 ARE ta ma teh 


FE ence word, tem Jun $B Tf HE chin. ta tng hin 
sloce Aguitaria Ty 


opaltechem 


132 {U4 indalwood 


133 FL frankincense, gum WE WF 


134 Py AEs fragrant seed tke TE PF 


135 3 Sf perfumes, went tC 
136 Be IAL Inka woot mE 
137 FE. A benzoin RF 
138 BE fr fp rome males or AS 
Liquid storms 
159 BY GR water ge 
140 EAE psn or pram TB 
wood 
11 AT Ape WE 
142 2 ME yrs wR 
148 fh MS Linders ryohni By MR HR 
folka (Wit. Whack 
medicine) 
14 A come ue 
145 1 rattan te 
146 He IG betelnut i de 
LAT YE AE 8 tree grown in 8. FE Ai BS 
Chins from which 
‘pungent inconse 
le, Tee rot 
remembles the 
vetlow oot and 
white 
148 fit #9) deagon's ood ESRB 
resin from 
Deemonarep 
ras) 
149 ie BE gamboze aS 
1503 FE inerelaver ER 


= 








ang. ps ye yeh 


chee eb a 


me 
bai 













726 





Meaning. Sound. Equivalent, 
191 Bl ij (turnip) Phyo ge 
lace ann 
152 Fr AG camphor mA 
153 BF de I rove water 32 Fe Me Be 
104 @ AP ffi cuted: FR Se 
155. HE 06 AS Curyotn cchiawira SE 4 
sir pali 


157 BSL A. iron woot 


106, The transeripti 
dunga * flower”. 
109, = “ date”. 
110. asam (literally “ sour’ 







(Bowen microphylla), 
hite onion (or bulb) ", 

For ko some Chinese dialects have kak, kik, 
Other variant Arabio forms aro and bilfai 
word appears to be the original of the Malay bitek, which 
transcription is meant to represent, In our time it means 
(or papaw), « fruit firt introduced by Europeans from 
whieh about a dozen different names have been applied in an 
more) Indonesian languages. Cf, Encye. v. 

UT, = "sugar cane”. Cf, 416, 
118. The Malay word means 
119. The Malay word. (literally 
Zizyphus jujuba Law, (Rhamnen), 

120. rambuan is Nephetium lappaceum 
Chinese name refers to N. litehi Camb, 

121. Liman 












124. The transcription seems to give the Chinese name p 


by the Chinese word for “tree. If it is to be read muka, we know 
Of no such name for the ege-plant (brinjal, aubergine), which in Malay ( 
is called ‘erong. 
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125, = "rice in the husk”. 

126. The first character of the Chinese transcription must be 
meant for pu not shih, ‘The Malay means, literally, ‘hard fruit,” 
and is really the name of the “canille-nut”, Aleurites molucoanus 
L. (Euphorbiacen), 

127, The identification is not quite certain. ‘The Malay word 
means “a drug for fumigation”, or the smoke of it, and "to 
fumigate”. There is also a word rabok " tinder", 

128, damar is " tree resin” (not necessarily incense). 

129, Literally, “ sinking gaharu,” the Chinese name also embodies 
this characteristic of itssinking in water. Cf, Chau, p. 205, /SBRAS., 
18, p. B61, Groen., p. 260, 

133 and 137, These entries are puzzling, By a slight alteration 
Of the last character in the transcription it could be made into 4 pan, 
so that 137 and the second half of 133 would represent the Arabic 
lubin * incense". In that cave the first half of 138 might conocivably 
(though very doubtfully) stand for the Arabic Aundur, which has a 
similar meaning, or eyen the Sanskrit gandha perfume”. Cf. Chau, 
PP- 195 s0q., 190. ‘There are, however, other possibilities. There ix 
recorded in Wilkinson's dictionary (s.v. Kéménnyan) a“ swoot 
smelling gum” named k, aérani, literally ‘Christian bonzoin 
(ie. of foreign origin) that has a synonym gitah rokam, which might 
be the origin of our transcription. 

134. Tho Malay word means “ caraway seed ", an imported product 
(Carum Carui L., Umbelliferc) and other similar things, such as eumin 
and anise, Cf, Ridley, sv. Jintan, 

136, Cf, Chau, 211. According to the Bnoyel, v. Ned.-Lvdia, this is 
Lawsonia inermis Ls, (Lythracea), but Fayre makes it Myristion iners, 
It does not, however, appear under either name in Ridley’s list of 
Malay plant names, but Mr. Ridley in a personal communication 
writes that it is a shrubby climber, Dalbergia pareiflora Roxb,, found 
in Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula, the wood of which is valued as 
incense, 

187. Probably this is for lubin, See 133. 

188. Cf. Chau, pp. 200-1, where the following are distinguished, 
viz. (1) the storax of the ancients, apparently a product of Styraz 
officinalis, still common in Syria, (2) storax oil, a product of Liguid- 
ambar orientalis L., of Asin Minor, and (8) a liquid storax produced 
(probably) from the Liguidamber altingiana L., of Java, the native 
name of which is rasamala. This latter name seems to have been 























4 
‘“ — 
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applied ultimately in the Malayan region to (2) as well. | 
Fobson, sv. rose-mallows. ‘The Enoyel. v. N. 

rasamala to be derived from ros melleus b 
Jobson and the Oxford Dictionary treat rasamala as the ori 
and it seers very unlikely that a Jocal tree would be named 
foreign name either of a foreign product or even of its own, 
iquidambar is also found in America (cf. Garcia da Orta, p 
chap. 1, ad fin., bk. 3, chap. 6). 

‘The Chinese transcription, however, is not entirely convineing 
the matter is complicated by the fact that mold is said to be one o 
foreign (i.e. non-Chinese) names for frankincense (Chau, p. 

143, The Malay name also means “black medicine”, 
name of several species of Goniothalamus, particularly Gigan 
Ridleyi, the latter having also the variant name banitan, 
possibly the origin of the form in the transcription, q 

145, Literally “white rattan", Of, 445. ‘The 
suggests an archaic (and etymologically justifiable) p 
rautan, 

1M6, The transcription has not been interpreted. It 
corrupt, and the order of the characters may have been ch 
proper Malay word is pinang, from which the Chinese name 
1 Tsing in the seventh century) is derived, 

147, Literally “water grass", 

149. The Malay means “orpiment ”, 

150. Perhaps sir-h "the betel leaf ",sérai, Citronella grasa 
pogon Cymbopogon), or the Javanese jahi * ginger " 2 

151. The Malay name applies to Raphanus caudatus Tx, (Crucl 

152, This is the camphor from Dryobalanope, found in Sam 
Borneo, and the Malay Peninsula, 

154. The transcription indicates the Malay form, the 
Javanese being kumukus, 

185. Possibly there has been misunderstanding here. ‘The 
in transcription looks like 42 

lara), r 
Lagerstroemia regina or some allied species. 

187, The Malay nama alo tata 
the Enoycl. v. Ne 
Cf, 424, 





158 fil 


16l 
162 
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Bh MR Birds and Beasts 
Sound Bywivalnt. 


Meaning. 
dragon 

igor 

serpent, snake 
slephant 

camel 

sheop, goat 
horse 

fish 

cat 

dog 

vig 

oom 

duck 

‘chicken 

donkey 

door 

ver doer, roebuck. 
‘ortolae (turtle) 
shrimp, prawn 
crab 

turtle 

Ihare, rabbit 
leopard, panther 


inet 


Pan V 


ARBeE SRS 
= 
ma 


SHER SSSES SASH SRRT SB 
23 Bow 
2 


2 
cd 


B4tH BESEGS BNEFSSUSSEESER RED 
Re 


G3SE £SRSKE SRR 





‘chin 
yw mao 
wu la eh 
hia cha 
ante 
Hing pa 
ean ping 
uta 
Wan 

eu chin 
sn chin 
mpi 
ng 

i 
yayen 
ho ui 
ah 
eh chang 
pén nin 
vu tang 
ko tang 
inp 

pu lan tu 
ym chia 


wola 
si mo 

ih ang 
pu tung 
‘chin chin ta wa 
i ing 


ha ab 
pa Tung mu ts 
ting chia ta 
ta pa 





70 
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easing. 


192 We BA (=2 de) omer Hr A a 


‘193 % OF 
16 
195 3k 
196 HE 


197 it 
198 fit 


199 7K 4 
200 38 95 
201 HE My 


210 8 1 


2 
212 st AT 
213 Ef 
214 Ok 
215 BE 
216 A BE 


217 i 
218 
219 A 
220 HE Be 


part 


rat, mouse 


aA 


TH OR 
Sam RES 


See see R> 
Rae oF 


i 
i 
aaa ame 


- yeyenye pi 
and Palas’ 
phessat 
ooh ons canes AAG AG HL pa tmp lang 
ead 
sotmetin BA mata pag 
pein 6 tat as 
inoceros hom BL me 
oaeie BM anchinsnale 
cae A uehin pa 
ogon scales (= 57 57S t0(— bath) na 

hi 

Grvcon toner 35 D5 HE It Lang nn chin 
dmeontem JERE HEM tao ta mn chia 
arcon chews 5 IG kn ku chin 
bah Ks BA E butiys timo 


Sound Equivalent. 






om 


ite yaiech 






Meaning. 








221 HE SL Ma whiskers AR FF BR AY chang kn yal 
mo 
BE SE tiger paw FS 7 BS A che ti ya Hi mao 
BE 1B tiger claws 6 M85 AE uu ya imo 
BEE tiger baie th ke TEE plo ya immo 
BoE MG Fide a horse RR nai ku ta 
226 ZEN ariding-hore = BA eu ta a Hi 
227 HF kilan ox we Ai AL ting pu pm 
228 JE GE wasp (lit yellow et IF iy 
bee) 
164, Primarily “‘ goat”, but also applied to sheep. 
166. li kan for ikan seems to be a case of mishearing. Cf. 20. 
174, =“‘stag”. The two characters of the transcription are 
inverted. 


175. = “the barking deer”. ‘The first character has been 
rectified, as the identification is practically certain, 

176, =“‘sea turtle” (the one that produces tortoiseshell). 

179, =“‘a river turtle”. ‘The transcription does not indicate the 
reduplication, It may be that the word was at that time used in 
its simple form. 

180, = “‘mousedeer”, a very small antelope, Tragulus kanchil. 

181. akur = (1) “root”, (2) “‘olimbing rattan”. ‘The prefixing 
of 159 gives the meaning “ leopard ”. 

182, =“ maggot", and the like. 

184, The usual word for “ bee” is bah ; bérsialang = “swarming”, 
pokok sialang = “a tree where bees nest”. 

185, = “heron”. The identification is doubtful, resting merely on 
resemblance of sound, 

186, =“‘cockatoo, imported from the eastern part of the 
Archipelago. 

187. The transcription merely reproduces the Chinese name, 
which may possibly have been known to some Malays, though it does 
not seem to have gained a footing in the language, 

188, The character ah is sometimes pronounced ngah. 

189, Here and in 192, 201-6, and 210-1 we have the generic word 
‘burong * bird”. 

190. The first syllable of the transcription remains unexplained. 

191. As in 179, the word is now reduplicated. The variant 
laba-laba is also recorded. 


vol. Vie ant 3. 48 








| 
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192. = 206. pipit is applied also to some 
weaver bins. 
195. The Malay also means “water duck”, and 


196. Literally “ horse of the big sea". Tt is not ele 
is intended by the Malay, which may be merely a tra 
Chinese. 
197. * porpoise”. 7 
198. Literally “otter of the big sea”. Another case of 
duplication, ef. 179, 191. As for the meaning, ef. 196. 
190. The transcription suggests a pronunciation | 
even karabay). : 
200. = “jungle fowl”, in Javanese and probably in 
‘though not found recorded with that meaning. The two 













bird calls “, and b 
be better (cf. 30, 31). If the meaning is to be “the sound 
‘the order must be inverted. 

204. A white bird, rather like a stork, the egret Hero 
and other allied species. (Cf. Winstedt, sv. bird.) 
205. =“ Malayan crow”, 





a Mo 
262), which is probably what is meant here, 

. Doubtless this was what Groeneveldt calls a “crane er 
hick, as he explains (p. 198) was really the horny crest of the hom 
Dill (bueeroe), from which buttons, ete. 
of the head”, often confused wit 

211. The Malay order is in 
it means “stone (or rock) 


of the Chinese name. 
21 scale, shell (of tortoise)”. 
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213, To complete the sense, badak “rhinoceros”, should come 
after this. 

214, 215, As they stand these entries are sentences: “the dog 
barks,” “‘the cat makes a noise” (where bérbunyi would be better, 
ef. 30, 31, 203). If they are to mean “the dog's bark" and “the 
cat's noise” the animal names must come last. 

216. Cf. 158, Here the transcription has the character (o 
wrongly for hai h 

221, Literally “tiger's beard”. Cf. 365. 

226. Can mean either (1) “a running horse” or (2) “the horse 
Presumably the former is intended, 

. The Malay order is inverted. Cf. 163. 

228. Though the identifieation is not quite certain, one Chinese 
dialect would read this ngi nga; ef. $46, For the omission of an 
syllable, ef. 19, 144, 312, 313, 321, 328, 348, 415, 




















Parr VI 
BH Houses 
Meaning. Sound Equivalent. Malay. 
229 hal, temple Be MEY AL AR toma leche po rumah mja 
FF Jang pan pértimpuan® 
250 Fa ON.) house (S.) BA ii Juma ramak* 
231 PY door, ate Ee ping to pints 


window = 
233 KF lange house on 
234 fy mall house rs 
235 A FR tiled home Be 





Be 4L 3 chélnnchaan —jala-jala ® 
WEAR chime pu om rumah basar® 
REM Ro ema kockh > ‘rom eel 
MEREAFALT tu ma ya ta kin rumah atap 
ting senting 





239, house of the female raja", presumably the chief wife 
of the ruling prince, Cf. 291, 

230. = “house” (not “room"), 

282, = “lattice”. The identification is doubtful. 

283. The first character chi should be Iw, as in 2 














teacup, wine-cup 
saucer, small plate, 


‘umbrella 


sseull, large oar 
‘boat-pole 


sail, awning 
cord, string 
“Inte” 
axe 


1 peck, dipper, 
10 pints 





ec x 


GUSSHREER SteeRe 
a 


SRRRSEPHe RRRRE 
@ x 
co 
c-:) 


bad 


M2 GeRH SREP ASP eS 
= eee 


SE S>FRRAEEDHE BRR 







swt (tow) 
ta ya eth 
to tim 
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Meaning, 
269 Ft pint 

basin 
cup 
whip 
Jamp-stand 
eife 
abacus 
pillow 
comb 





eT 


sonal box 

carpet atip 

care, canket 

helmet, hat-block 

saddle 

1 pot, jar, jug, 
pitcher 

287 ME dish, plate tmy 

288 FR steel yard 





te 
ba 
I 
3 
Ba 
a 
a 
we 
xX 
& 
& 
283 
cy 
% 


¥ 
& 
¥ 
53 
aH 
F 
F 
Fat 
it 
+ 
fie 
+ 
# 
+ 
F 


EE 
= 









Sound Eyuicalent. 


% ¥ 
aT i 

ims 

He ty 

tm Be 
ER e 
he 6 
ARK 
WHR He 
=e 
36 

Kb wR 
BA 

AF BB VE 
ee 
cai 
8H 
cm) 

RF 

KR 


eu la 
ta yon 

ha wan, 

‘hen mei th 

hia chi tien 
isha wi 

pu chi na 

pan tan 

isi a rh Ko ta 
8 ls enien 

i chia 

ta pu oh 

bit pa 

pa hung mi ta ni 
chia aa 

chi la 

pula na 

pati 


‘ping kan 
ta ch’ng 


Maloy. 
ula 


chawan? 
chiens 


Jaki dian | 


piste 
berkira 2* 
Dantal 
cchiemine® 
tikar 
apart 
hepa 
pérmadani 
‘karast 
‘kala (P.)* 
alana 
‘val-balit 


pinggan 
daching 


he transcription seems to be corrupt. 
37. From the Arabic kursi. The transcription suggests (but does 


not necessitate) a pronunciation kurusi, which may well have existed. 
238. = “‘a sleeping platform, divan, broad sofa, or couch”. 





13. 





71. ‘The expression means “tea-cup ” and is of Chinese 


A black compound of burnt tamarind bast used at Batavia 


for staining the teeth.” Modern Malay uses, for “ink”, dawat (Ar.) 
and tinta (Portuguese); Minangkabau has mansi in the sense of 
“indigo” (Van der Toorn), 


250, 





59, ** stone.”” 


251. Recorded by Shellabear in his article on “ Baba Malay", 


JSBRAS. 
250. 








257. A card game, believed to be of Chinese origin. 
259. = “long piece of wood”. ‘The proper word is galah. 



















he 
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261. Doubtful identification: suda is a “ caltrop". 
262, = “sail 


263. tali = “cond, string”. ‘The syllable ma is unexp 
‘probably corrupt. 


268. ‘The transcription seems to represent two Chinese 
269. ="“‘a measure (for rice and oil) ". In the early 
fifteenth century it is described (for Java) thus : “A joint of 
is cut off and made into a measure which is called kulak and. 
to 1°8 shéng oF pint, official measure.”” (Groen., p. 178, adds 
is about 1°86 litres.) Minangkabau has the same word 
form kula’ (Van der Toorn). 








278. Cf. 469. The two transcriptions suggest that the: 
tion was chéréimin, as it often is to-day. 


280. = “cooking place, hearth ”. 

283. = “box” (apparently for the betel chewing outfit, 
J. Malayan BRAS.. vol. . Pp. 37, and vol. vi, pt. iv, p. 
Tt does not seem to be recorded in the dictionaries in this senser 

284. Also hulah “ helmet, tiara ‘384. 

286, m rounded bottle or flask with a long narrow neck? ix 
‘modern Malay the word is reduplicated. 4 





Parr VIII 
A. 9 Persons 
Meaning. Sound Equivalent, 
Bmpeoe af ae 


Bee 
ote 
mi at 


Leet 0 poke 
aed PU ALE MAE oka po tan pan raj 
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Meaning. Sound Equivalent Meloy. 
Imperial concubine 8 L 7 aM AE la cha pu tun pan raja pirémpuan 
eR ko chi sch 


your Excaleney 5 05 i MMe wa lng puss orang Bis 
(great person) 
“old gentleman” 5 AS J 38 wulang chia ya orang kaya 





(a ite) 
thoad-mman, chief gf fy mén tilt inter 
(Sana 
19 ‘man, male me chin chi aki-taki® 
7 fe A woman A te ite olen pan peéspaan 
298 52 father ae Pa pa apa 
209 BE mother ta min ti manda, 
‘mandé (Min.)* 
300 $2 elder brother chia chia Aeakake 
BOL 3 younger brother 35. ff yatl aude 
902 $6 woman, wife, A (FA) Bm Cipn aha 
mother 
BBE ite “Le pt init 
Ot father Be pa pa ‘bapat 
305 F son, chit 35 yam. nak 
306 HE grandson Wit how eb heh 
807 2S duke, gentleman, ff ff ja) FF ni nila chi rnenek lake 
sir, Mt, rake aki 
308% old woman ff AB a AL ni nt pm ton pan neoek 
Péetimpuan® 
309 ff father's elder EMR peptuyn apa tua 
other 
310 BL father's younger, EL AL AE paps muta apn mua 
brother 
311 ‘older brother's wife, ul Im FR Ma ME chia chia pu tun kakake > 
‘married woman pan péstanpuant 


200. =" child of a raja”, not necessarily heir apparent. 

201. Literally “female raja”. Cf, 229, 

292, Literally “ small female raja”. 

203. Literally “ great person * (like the Chinese term), 

204. Literally “rich man”, but also used as a title, 

295. “minister (of state)”. 

296. The first character of the transcription should be la and 
the whole should be doubled, to mean male " 














| 
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290. Not reconed as Malay in the usual dicti 
Van der Toor. 
300, Usually = elder sister”, “elder brother ” b 
302. Apparently the character is written in error 
enter”), ngip in Hakka, yép in Cantonese. ‘The M 
“mother”, Alternatively it might be émbok, which has 
sense. a 
303. Apparently a case of mishearing. 

304. = 298, 

307. The last half of the transcription must be doubled. 
expression means “grandfather”, and is not used ‘nows 
title, though its more usual equivalent dato’ is both 
and “ chief Cf. 296. 

808, =“ grandmother ”, 

809, Literally “elder father”, 

310. Literally “ younger father” = $04 + 489, 
BIL. = “elder sister”. Cf. 300. 



















Parr IX 





AM Human Affairs 


Meaning. Sond Equivalent 
SI2FF — worship, bow abel. WE AA. 





in pa 
see honoar, 

313 Bt 1 tuluerh 

S14 aA tom nan pe 

319 a8 rita 

S16 th te tk ko ta 

aa A Wek ma a 

318 He cea rn 

319 res wen tong 

00 7 ad ohé lan 

21 3 1 ty iu 

ae * tw 

923 ook, see ay Teh 

324 Perecve, se, appre ie AE iy mu to eh 
od 


tien PUNE 2F 52min ning ya ch 


















Meaning. Sound Biynvatent. 

326 YE BE arrange the service #L 22 5 ME 
of undestings) = $L JE BB cha an Ia ta 

Hew ma 7 

827 fe PPL ao along Imperial Ae BR AT AF Hh nai.ya ni tana nak astana® 
highway : 

328] FA have auuience with FF AE yas 
emperor 

829 If FR repeatedly bow I FEM An chi yin pw 


330 AB 3 eet upyarie LL pawén angus 
331 a Mk sata soulah 
332. hung chug majong 
933 8 9 
3340 


335 28 
336-25 Sr 


337 1 





338 (YF AR fall prostrate, make i AE tun to 

obeisance 

839 BH GR 10,000 years HL PAY AP ta win hat sha tahun ma 
Lang live the akan 
Emperor! 


340 WBE PE congratulate ee Ds Ia sine 
ML yy rexional products ADB pa fang barung* 
342 HM BA intelligent IMG BEF a tane pan ta orwag panda — 
SAB RT Mk deliberate: upon, 8) chile irae 

coneult 
BA RE HE banquet HA FE BE Wn che ch'o mn raja jarmat 
345 2 respond, ply ab ‘mu (mo) yeh wu mgayahut 
346 =f $M minately, carefully tym Angat* 
BAT AS AF not agree, not AE He fy th tw ko th dake —* 


permit 
312. In this and 313 the unstressed prefixes seem to have been 
overlooked. Cf. $21, 328, 329, $36, and 441. 
313. Or bértélut, whieh is the normal form, 
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314, Literally “master of the slave”, an honor 
315. Rather a literary word, used chiefly in com 
316. For the transcription, cf. 45 and 49, 

319. A somewhat doubtful identification. 
321. Cf, 312, 396, + 

. The transcription character ought to have been d 

. Literally “has seen”, 

“hear”. The d is optional, 

326. The transcription seems to represent: two or 

phrases embodying instructions or orders in connection: 

Persons according to rank or precedence or the like. It see 

that the first two characters (cha an) = jangan * do not 1” 

327. =“ go up into (ie, enter) the palace”, 4 

S28 CE. 312. "The sense is correct, though literally the 

















“humbly accept * 
princely bounty”, 
‘333. = Arabic salam, the usual salutation and. 
sesture, though the transcription would fit sélam “to dive ", 
the Chinese gesture of bowing was ‘misunderstood. by the info 
who gave the Malay equivalent, 

335. = "0 Sultan”, which is not the usual courtly: model 
address. 

336. Cf. $21 and 330, 
387, A probable interpretation, which would mean 


of bounties", though the form with the prefix péng- docs 
to be recorded, 


















", Cf 459. The expression is @ 
version of the Chinese, 


340. =“ please 

. =“ things" 
S42. = “a clover (or competent) person », 
$43. = “ reckon", Cf. 275. 

SH. =" the raja entertains (at a feast) 


346. = (1) “to remember”, (2) “ remember!" i.e, “be careful! 
7. The second half is unidentified. Cf, 480, a 















ppterer 
i 
AO GRO SAS Rares 


E 
i 


PUPLEQEDEQRER pp Tey 


i 
: 
t 


+e 
aR2 
wz 


Saat RS ke 


WR Ok HN SER CE oh at EP oR 
WES MRS Bot BR a ot gy Py 
om 





FELTERE 






PERTH 


ane aa SE 


FEY 


eT. fic 
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$48. For the omission of the first syllable, of. 14, 19, 1 
313, 821, 328, 415, and 441. 

349. The identification is doubtful and the word a 
formerly meaning “body”, is now generally used as 
for the 2nd personal pronoun, singular. Perhaps, ho 
“soul, life” is intended. This is supported by the sp 

355. body”. ? 

361. Unidentified. There has probably been some mis 
standing here. 

362. = 359. For “heart” jantong (hati) would be b 

963. “Hair of the head” is raonbut, 

367, A wrong translation (cf. 359). “Lungs 

374. The Malay word should be lidah, 

375. = “thigh”. 

B77. Cf. 412, 413. The word is primarily “breast 
fand then through (ayer) susu, literally “water (ie. liquid) 
breast, * milk”, the word ayer being omitted, 

380. = “finger, toe". Cf, 299, 











Paer XT 
KM Clothes 
Meaning. Sound Kguialent, 
383 Gl officiad cotlr © $f Bl 5A Fe pm chu tied sch 
Ea pin ta deh 
BSE HE ewe bat ot ae kota 
ical) 
385 Ge MF wold winds FW 2 Wi BB ha om eh min 
=o 
880}. MP ama oat a gay eft ya 
S87 FF satin an chin chin 
B88 fh He cloth shirt eH pa cho 
899 HE Fine a io 
300 7 Ftromern MER tu wan en 
B01 HLF hin wh, poogee gy avn 
S92 FF Ai tamtow took gy a chia teh 
lien Torro) Ca. 
398M FE slippers KB ohio et 
895 We F curtains Ae ‘ka Jan pos 











“yah. 

$87. The 
colours”. 

988. = “ coat” (Persian bazu). = 

389. Probably meant for kain, a character having been omitted, 
which means (1) “cloth”, (2) clothes, and in particular (3) “ skirt”, 
ite. the sarong. 

391. =“ rainbow silk”, a doubtful identification. 


‘Persian Kimihd is said to mean “damank silk of diferent 






Past XIE 
WK HE Food and Drink 

Meaning. Sound Equivalent. 
309 tice RAS lama 
400 WE“ wine", atid 35 a mh 

spire 
401 ff coukel grin hai 
402 heed Ree mide 
403 iy meat Fad ta ching 
404 9h ot rar ‘ai niang 
05 sasce * chiang 
406 fa 8} four RA Kun tung, 
407 1K HE arink spivite ERG  siomph 
408 06; fq eat food MR ma kine tsi 
409 3 XE lamb BA FR ema ban ping 
410 RF HP] good wine, to like 35 Fi] $F pel pai 








Ta 















411 AR th 
ARE FL cow's milk BBE 
A132 FL gont’s milk cad 
414 $8 FA somahoo (it. ardent 35 ga 
A 
We Te 
Las 


415 ty JF aumpliogs 

AIG PAE five sugar 

AIT "F SA (unidentitoa) 

418 salt Im We 
399, = “rice with the husk removed ", 
400, — ‘distilled spirits (arrack) ", 
401, = * boiled rice”, 
402, The second word is Chinese, ‘The first is 63 (= “ 

* a watery kind”), 

405, = the Chineso word. ‘The usual Malay is hush, 


406. =" wheat”, Favre registers an unusual. pron 
gundun. 


407. Cf, 400, 

408. Of. 401, 

409, Also = “kid”, 305 4 164, 

4110, = “good spirits" or “spirits are good”, ‘The 
Ui should be la, 

411, = “ ghee " (clarified butter), ef, 404, 

412, 413, Cf, $77, 163, and 164. 

414, Literally “fire spirit. Cf, 400, 

415, = “ glutinous riee cooked in a wrapper of (plaited) leaven 
For the omission of the first syllable, ef, 19 and $48, 

416, Literally “sugarcane sweets". ‘The usual word is. 
Cf IT, 

AIT. Apparently = 401, ¢.¥. But the Chinese characters, as 
stand, do not make sense in this context. It is thought that 
represent phonetically some expression in colloquial Chinese which hi 
not been identified, 


Parr XII 


BR Jewels 
Mooring. ond Bouin, 
$19 Ge eld hi mat 
420 silver ns) pile 
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Meaning. Sun Equivalent. Malay, 
wi copper ee tun pa chia témbaga 
wt Tend $b ib ae Eek heitan | —hitame 
ny tin Je time tical 
%& — iron b 8 pu bat te 
125 Ah WE ents oye”™ BY 2 WM mata kuchén mata kuching* 
126 JH cor A ii aenin eee 
(tam, 
127 7 dh quarts orystal CM ty ew pod Datu puteh? 
‘OE pent FRY BE A wel (le Ae) mutiarae 
yone 
Se iit ring am cohdn ohn, cohinchin, 
430 BY $f cornetian i ym hi ‘kek (Ar) 
431 Be glass Jn AL chia cha kucha 
432 EZ — precious stone, fs a J pu fun ma =a 
Jevwet 
493.HE HL tortoisonbell oy hai sinok? 
434 TR)" tortolno wines AP AR AL S$ ah sk poe ing sso Dnt 
up" 
435 Gr WH AME dinmondpointed — FA yin tan intan® 
owt 
436 ERE ANY mother-of-pearl = ie GE AW PP kan ma deb tk pet kamnar = # 
filo. 


422. The first half is unidentified ; hitam = “black and the 
‘usual term for “ lead ” is timah hitam, ef, 423. 
495. the Chinese). It may be possibly the 
jewel so called, o the amber-like resin known as damar mata Kuching. 
dictionaries render this by “‘ marble” (and 
coral" when the adjective merah ‘red, is added to it), 
its original sense was “coral”, coming as it does from the Tamil 
pavilam (Sanskrit prabala, pravila, gravida) “coral”, ‘The tran- 
scription suggests an archaic Malay pronunciation, pawalam, 

















427, =“ white stone", Cf. 58 and 445. 
428. Tho first Chinese character wei is evidently  copyist’s error 
for mo. 


452, This might be pélumban * erystal ®, but in view of 438 it seems 
possible that it may represent pérmata “jewel”, the final ta haying 
been inadvertently omitted. For the transcription, ef. 282. 

433, Cf. 212, 216, and 434, 




















437) WE erdetiale ra re eee 
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434, =" shell of testo mye”, 
435, =“ diamond ”. 
436, Cf. 385. The vat jis unidentified. 
Pant XIV 
HE wh Literature and History 
Meaning. Sound Bion, 


438-3 HL Stato wal fae SS te 
1% wee 
439 Ge FP gold sat We $3 HY PY AG 10m sat hh Yo Yn 
oho 


AMD HL AE toad books 4 Jat 
AAT G7 waite charnetore AE 
437, =“ raja's letter". 
438, = 432, q.v., followed perhaps by chara raja, ie, 
princely sort”, gsr probably ohé la stands for téra 
weal". 
489. = "gold", followed by the name words as in 438, 
remarks apply. Cf. 419, 
440. Nowadays, usually in the form méngaji, applied chiefly | 
reading of the Koran, 
441, For the omission of the prefix, of, $12, 319, 328, 329, and 38 








Par XV 
B (8, Colours 
Meaning. Sound Bgvivalen 
M2 Wane th JF hel tan 
t ted 36 mila 
M4 9{ yellow 6 ie You ning 
445 63 white i tt pot 
cd freon AB tusk chao 
Pant XVI 
WH Numerals 
vol zh hm aw 
we ‘. 25 tua 
uo i i ehia 
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Meaning, —— Sound icant olny. 
‘ BA faye arpa 
5 AM Nima ima 

6 wae nom fon 

7 8 it tu chu twjoh 

8 BOP) HE tu la pan délapan® 
» we WE ‘usin pi tan én 
10 YM ak pa tn sag 
hundred F280) AG Mow tata marta 
thousand nA ai pa saritut 
ten thousand LAY BE Wa aah se-akan® 





454. Tho transcription may indicate an archaio pronunciation 
dulapan (from the still older dualapan). Modern Malay often reduces 
the word. to lapan, simply. 

456, 458, 459. ‘The transcription suggests that the pronunciation 
of the first syllable was already sf (reduced from an original aa), 
‘Pho romanized spelling reproduces this older ond otymologically: 





correct form. 
459. Cf. 339, 
Pant XVIL 
3 JU Current Words 

Meaning. Sound Kguivalent Maloy. 
400 Innge + itt mo bine 
461 Js ual Neh oobi chit 
462 JE Jong HE MR an chang panjang 
463 short ae yan ta pandak® 
408 85 igh van tog chi toga 
405 I ow we wu 
406 FE deep Be tala 
467 3% shallow oR wh 
468 0K totlow A (Laks MA) nye (Thain poy steabor 2 
469 shine ALAR ‘hn fi mien ehiemin® 
470 goon + mi nik 
ATL dtistant, far # ino Sau 
472 FE owe We sn ping Ioamnpir® 
473. thick 4h HE 6 pan &rh ‘wba 
ATA Sp gh mince HR AM wikwotil sa-kénderi? 


vou. vi vane 8. 49 











} 


ATS tad UxaA 
46% many ER pe niang 


Wi tee ER eu lang 

418A Hi How shook Kdarer eZ an peo 

4797 ii v0t allowed (to be FA Kita 
filed, as tie 


48078 te tite 

A817 RF Hite pal 

482 Ay tH) mu ta 
RMI TAR— A 5G wk 
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Revised by the interpreter Yang Lin on the, . . day of 
month of the 28th year of the Chia Ching period (1522-67), 











463. Except in certain expresions, the variant { 
is now more usual, 
465. It is curious that the transcription fails to 
initial r. 
468, =“ to eject (expecially liquid) from the mouth", a de 
identification. 
469, = 278,q.v. The translation is bused on « mi 
472. Or damping “ close to" 
474, = “ candareen 
ATT. = “less, fewer", 
478. = “pardon 
479. This may be intended for the same word as 480, 
480. = “no, not". 
481, = 480 + 470, 
482. = “young”. Cf. 310, 


Cuer Avruonrnes Coxsvuren, 





Asiatic Society (copay on 
Malay plant names in No. 30, by H. N. Ridley, and No. 38 by the 
same and C. Curtis). 

Chau Ju-Kua, Churfanceht, translated by ¥, Hirth and W. W. Rook~ 
‘ill, St. Potorsburg, 1912. 

W. P. Groenoveldt, Notes on the Malay Archipelago and Malacea, 
in Essays (on tho title page, Miscellaneous Papers) relating to 
Indo-China, eto., Second Series, vol. i, London, 1887 (originally 
in Verhandelingen van het Bataviaaych Genootschap wan Kunsten 
en Wetenschappen, vol. xxxix, Batavia, 1879), 

Garcia da Orta: tho edition consulted was Annibale 
Ttalian version entitled Dell” Historia eis i Sempliot Ar 
di Don Garzia dall’ Horto . . . in Venetia, 1010. 

F. Hirth, The Chinese Oriental Collage, in Journal ofthe China Branch 


of the Royal Aviatio Soviely (1887), new seties, vol. xxi, pp. 208-24, 
expecially 203-4, 



































REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Dictionary ov rm Nepaut Lasavace, Compiled by Raven Linsey 
‘Turver, 12} x 9}, pp. xxiv + 935, London, 1931. £4 4s, 

(Abbreviations: Ps, Pers, = Persian; Ar. = Arabie; Ne = 
Nepilt; H.=Hindt; P., Pj. = Panjabi; K., Ka. = Kadmir; 
Iw. = loanword, Isolated numbers indicate pages.) 
ittle streams of pure water sparkled among the grass, and troos 
Jaden with fruit grow here and there with spreading boughs.”" 

Toannot think of better words than these to describe the remarkable 
work bronght out this year by the Profesor of Sanskrit in the 
University of London, No similar work, comparable in xize, has been 
Published bofore, though wo had forerunner on a amaller seule jn 
the vocabulary (146 8vo pp.) of Jules Bloch’s splendid monograph 
La Langue Marathe, 

1.do not profess to have studied every entry in the book, or read 
covery page, but I have travelled extensively: over the eountey to which 
it introduces us, wandered at will along the banks of ite rivulets, and 
plucked Insclous fruit off the overhanging branches, and this gives mo 
‘title to express the gratitude and admiration which I fool. 

One does not know whether to admire most the author's industry 
or his learning or his intuition, It is hard to believe that one man has 
single-handed ransacked the ies and vocabularies of forty 
or fifty languages in order to discover parallels to 26,000 entries, and 
has, in addition, sent innumerable letters and countless slips to scholars 
in the hope of obtaining information to make his dictionary complite, 

Vet this is what Professor Turner has lone, 

His original aim was to make a practical dictionary (a book, shall 
we say, of 100 pp., giving words and meanings), but he tells us with 
happy meiosis that the work has “somewhat outgrown” the first 
intention. It now weighs 9 Ib. 3 0x., exactly the weight of the service 
rifle and bayonet carried by the Gurkha soldiers to whom he dedicates 
the result of his labour, 

There is a valuable introduction of 7 pp., in which we see the 
Principles which guided him in his etymologies, above all the principle 
which he, more than any other Indianist, has impressed upon us, that 
in tracing linguistic relationship we must take note of common 
innovations, not of common conservations. ‘This truth, to the 
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illustration of which he has devoted so much of his time, will 
necessary the rewriting of many pages on Indian languages 
e-formulation of many theories about them. 

Next to the etymologies, the most useful single feature 
dictionary is the series of indexes (correctly so called ; the 
form, indices, is not used), ‘These indexes, which we owe to the is 
of Mrs. Turner, give us, language by language, connected 
from other tongues, Beginning with Indo-European and Tn 


» and the modern Romani, § 
Kasmiri, Hindi, Panjabi, Lahndi, Singhalese, ete. ‘These 
271 pp. Other language-groups, such as Kafirt, Munda, Dravidian, 
European, take up five pp. 

An these Professor Turner appears to have rejected mere loan 
‘This limitation is useful for Sanskrit, because there is no olear bo 
to possible words, but one would have heen glad to see a list off 
Words from European languages, especially English and Port 
Such a list would serve a very useful purpose and it would be 
Worth while to make one even now and print it separately, 

1 would drow special attention to the astonishing collection on 
Pp. 657-60 of over 400 words whose origin is in most cases unknowns 
Among them are @ number of the commonest words in north India, 

It is difficult to exnguerate the value of these indexen, Anyone: 
Possessing a knowledge of any of the better-known Indo-European 
Janguages, and desirous of ascertaining the comparative development 
of a word, can now look it up in the list containing the words of the — 
language he knows. He is there referred to the Nep. word under which 
the forms in other languages are given. Without the index he would 
not know where to look. 

Romani is referred to in three dialects. No such full use of Romani 
in connection with other Indian Innguages can bo found anywhere 
except in Miklosich's Mundarten, which is over fifty years old. 
Professor ‘Turner's: monograph establishing Romani a Central 
Indian language is in the mind of all scholars, 

A work like this which aims at completeness and correstness must 
{all short in nt least some’ details. ‘This in inevitable in. all hima 
effort. There must be occasional words forgotten, meanings 
innecurately given, analogies missed, etymologies mistaken oe 
untraced, and errors of printing unnoticed. ‘The ‘marvel to my mind. 
is that there are so. few. 
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Feeling sure that Professor Turner is already at work on a supple- 
ment, with a list of errata, I venture to mention a few points which he 
may be good enough to consider. 

Meanings. 

‘The compiler usefully gives the fem. of occupational and caste 
terms; but what is the meaning of these fems.! Sometimes, as for 
guruivini, the meaning given is * woman of damdi, gurun, caste”. 
This seems to me correct ("female " would be better still, so as to 
include little girls); but for other words, such as khardarni, ojhi, 
ahobini, panditini, ghartini, kamini, the words are said to moan “ wife 
of Khardar, ete,, and again for others, as panerni, mdlini, “ fernale 
water-carrier", eto. I think it would be better in all of them to give 
‘the meaning “ female” of the caste. If, eg., a khardarni were to be 
educated, and enter the House of Commons, she would remain a 
Hhardérni, whoever her husband might be. 

One or two further points ; “thor bahut, something, no matter how 
little"; docs it not mean “« smallish amount of”? 

api, copy ; add “notebook, copybook *. 

Adniin, military law: add “ordinary law, cf, binagoi”, 

Adpnu: six meanings given, but have not the emential meanings 
“take out, eject ” been overlooked 1 

203 chori mari thuld ghar part = the meaning given strikes me ns a 
mild libel on the cheery Gorkhali. It is not difficult to get another, 
Etymologies. 

Dr. Turner is at his best in etymologies ; examples of his research 
and remarkable power of seizing on the relevant facts may be seoa on. 
almost every page. I mention in particular gachnu, jokhnu, Kheln, 
nibhiunu, celo, Kir, hotro, choro, sarnu, calnu, bhutte, dhasnu, sii, kero. 

In a spirit of deep appreciation I make a few suggestions aiming 
«at further perfection. 

European words. These at present are given in different ways : 
(a) lw. H.; (6) Iw. Eng.; (c) lw. H. fr. Eng. or Port.; (d) lw. HL. fr. 
Pers. I think that the Eur. origin should always be referred to. Some 
said to be Eng. seem to me Port. The following changes suggest 
themselves. 

“mec, Iw. H. fr. Pers.””= omit “ fr. Pers.”, add “ef. Pj, eo, Sh. 
mec; fr. Port. mesa.” 

“tamdkhu tw. H. fr. Pers.”: omit “fr. Pers”, add “ fr. Port. 
tabaco”. 
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These two wonds are more likely to have gone to B 
‘than come to India from Persia. Tn any caso they aro P 
“tauliya, Ww. HL." > add fr, Port.” 
pista, ota, said to he Eng, are probably Port, pistol 
perhaps kavtus, said to be Fr. (Port, karluelo). 
Further, thero are many entered simply as Iw. Eng” 
arises whether they should not be “Iw, H. fr. Eng.” In only. 
‘cases does it appear likely that they came dit 
For words at present left underived & few 
Hhawis, liberated slave; Iw, 
Khaijai, 





this, meaning), 
jun juh, doa 
dist, 
Corrections, 
Jimmd-, -diir, -wir, wari, are not fr, aman, zimn, but | 
rma “1dr, fr. Bers. (simma ult, fr, Ar). 
422 bardmda, verandah, is twice said to be Pera. It is not a Ph, 
word at all, but Urdu, 
baphre, baphrebiph, not fe. baburo, but tw, H, bapre, biprebip, id 
picche, per: omit H. and P. words given, and insert H, i 
P. piece, id an bighe piche,vighepcche, per acre (or half ere), 
Hlatara, fraud ; not H. khatra, but H. Kaen, wicked; PB, 
deceitful. 
bere md, concerning; not as stated, but lw. H. bare ma; id. 
Dalwar bal, ot conn. w, bl, hair, which in Pj, would yield 
whereas balbar. ‘The Lis mere change of r; of, N, lear, 
Pj. balistar, barrister ; Pippabnint, peppermint Sail, fire ; 
rule; pli, party. 















or any work (har-hiy), 
‘Kuli, not fr. Ar, but from Turkish, 
Minor Corrections, 









13H. Katt, not whiskers, beard, but incipient hair on face. 
800 P. thok, not “heap”, but * thing» 
SUL" P. deb, f, sun, read “aah, my." 
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491 P. may, mf; omit f. 
494 P. mared, read mare; snarel is pl. of mare, 
513 P. mund, m. not £.; for L. mindh, £., head of canal, read 

madh, 0, 

520 P. muynd, not twist’, trans., but “turn 
554 HLP. Iain, not line, brignde ”, but * war, expedition". 

582 P. saynd, not “rot, but “be burnt”, 

300 dabi, H. da'wi. da'wi, a form given by Platts, has no existence. 

Tt should be da'va. 

Suggested additions to etymologies. 

““Khasnu, fall; Shina gur khaond’*: add " only in infin. 

Imv. sing, has » (Khas), otherwise =, (oxcopt past 
fako, woney ; add P. faga, half anna, 
Jiraha, jirtha, H. jarh, fr. Ar. jarh is translated once * objection ", 

and once “denial”. The word is jirmh in HL, and moans “cross 

oxamination" or “surgical incision.” In P. it is jarhd, ‘The conn, 
of N, jirdha seems doubtful, 

iyi, jest, excessive ; add Iw, H. jast (fe. siyidat, Ps), 

thuynu, stumble; add P. ghuldd (not th-), stumbling-block, 

dagnu, ain at; add LP. dagnd, be fired (of top, cannon). 

ndghnu, jump over ; ald P. nanghyd, pass by. 

bariyi, vory good ; add P. eadhta, with the note that Dayhiyi, 
tudhié, and doubtless N. bariyi, have no fom, form, 

half, suporfluons; acl Is, phalfa, coolie who waite for odd jobs, 

hitfe, separate; add H, phafke, separate; HP. phifte maht 
your face be cursed! P, phit f, phitak, f, curse, 

mutnn; add B, matarnd 

rangi; add P, radi, widow. 

hardi, cauldron ; add P. kaye 

lay add P. laura. 

i, basin, Iw. H. fr, Pa. ; add cilam fr, Bs,, ct fr. Turk, 
chamchamnu, c-garnn; add P. chan chan, jingling, tinkling. 
Professor Turner derives kiphar, coward, fr. hijir, but hesitates 

about kibu, cowed, fr. gab, on account of * difference of meaning”, 

‘The difference seems less in the latter case than in the former, and the 

derivation may surely be accepted. 
hatd-ho-kat@, adv. expressing emphasis ; add Cf. H. kaht, anywhere, 

much (mote than); thus, to put the N. sentences into H.; Siliguyt 5 

Darjiling kahit achat hai (much better than); sand shahr ghiimd, us 

ghar ki kab pata ni lagi. Professor Turner asks if this is derived from 
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hata: No doubt it is, Might we not say that 
anywhere”, like kakf, and that kutdho-kata is the om 
The following P. words are more Iws. fr, H. ‘The forms: 
in parenthesis are the real om 
ind (pripnd) split, jotnd (Jom 
ie pate of the proof-reading is extraordinary, an 
the utmost credit on the compiler and his wife, Very little 
‘them, I have noticed the following errors. Some of them are 
‘quite correctly copied from the source consulted, and the pro 
have no responsibility. 


209 jam’at, read jami'at, 

246 P. fekay, read fekhon, 

360 P paytni, better puttna, 

494 HL marhatte, read marahfe, marhate, 

513 P. mennd, read munya, 

555: Lahor, rewd Lthaur, 

558 P. Luka, read lukkyd, 
645 7. W. Bailey, ead H.W, Bailey. 
Read 5 for a, 5 1 in the following H, words: 116 Ahalayt, U 

Khosm, Wasi, 272 tafsil, 539 rukhsat, 609 ‘inf, (40 hiss, his 

fn § for ¢ in O88 sii, 642 Aaiea ; and | for 1 in-the Labmdt wo 

£02 phal, 405 phild, 436 balan (tho verb; the noun would be béllan 

632 hal, pair of oxen, ’ 

We are told on p. xxiii that the Pj, words are taken from Mayi 
Singh's Dict. ‘That usoful, if somewhat loosely arranged, ‘volume 
ignores the sound J, and confuses n with », Consequently, many: 
P. words containing / appear in it with the south P. form inf, and 
infins. whieh havo roots ending in + ot 7 are printed now with » and 


how with This is m pity, for the distinction between Fand J, 
between » and n is well worth 


‘no choice but to print as the 
make all P. infins, end in -nd, o 
th, which should end in nd.‘ 
T=pid speech is negligible, but rad differs widely from ree, ‘ 
(A few P. words taken ut random which should have Tare baled, 
boil; pha, fruit ; phaf, blade pajyd, be nourished ; mild, meet, 
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‘A little point, illustrating the care which the compiler has every- 
where exercised, is the uso of v instead of the customary yin Pj, words. 
‘The amount of avoidable mispronunciation among Europeans which 
has been caused by the use of w for v in other books (including some of 
mine) is distressing to contemplate. w occurs in Pj. only as an 
alternative to @ in such words as adw'iyd, water-melon; dud, 
cause to be given. 

‘The p dialoct of Ké, This interesting village dialect is referred to 
twioe (seo ghdro, 187; saymu, 582). Under moro, 520, a village word 
mor! is given for the town dialect along with the real town word 
‘mort. Undler lapni, fight, K. ladun is said to be ‘prob, Iw. H. 
I profer to say "Iw, vill. K. layun”. In many other places 
T should recommend reference to the vill, dialect. ‘Thus, to mention 
fow : caro, bind, K. tstip"; onpnu, ascend, K. tearun; bhiy, crowd, 
Virdlo, eat, K. bro, bybr*; char, basket, K. tshap; char, 
bar, K, chip"; chaynes, sprinkle, K, chipkinoun; ehopntt, leave, Ky 
chorun ; jarmu, set, Ke jaruny jor, pair, Ky jopd; joriy par, K. jays 
guliyo, sugar, K. gor; lapii, wteifo, add K, ladéy', Ww. vill. K. lapdy!s 
jparnu, reud, add K, padun, Iw. vill. K. papun ; kiran, eject, add vill 
K. hapun, Iw. Hi, (for here the vill. form should be kadun), Such 
references would elucidate a matter of importance. 

‘There is a large class of onomatopoetic words, and Dr, Turner 
often mentions that a word belongs to it. It might be too much to 
‘ask that he should always do this, yet sometimes it is not clear that a 
‘word is onomatopoetic (0.g. khafakhat, without interruption ; Hhurkhar 
without stopping; kluskhus, whispering). One might not realize th 
theve are merely imitative words or derived from such words, and it 
would be well to say it in eaoh caso, 

j, 431. ‘Through an oversight it is stated simply that -Ldj ism 
in naéebdj, nothing being said about other words, such as botal- 
bj, dugabaj, eto. In the case of ~lér many examples are given, 

Great praise must be given for the careful differentiation of eausal 
verbs, which breaks new ground in dictionaries, for this is the first in 
which the distinction has been consistently made, I made it for Urdu 
‘and Pj, (Bull. S.0.8., V, iii, 519, 1929), Here it is made for Nepali. 
Tt applies doubtless to other Indo-Aryan languages. The rule is briefly 
this: causals of intr, verbs mean to eause to do; of trans, verbs to 
cause to be done. Thus jokhdunu, cause to be weighed, have weighed ; 
but duurdunu, cause to run, 

Another feature of the dictionary is the oceasional comparison of 
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‘meanings (as distinet from forms). ‘Thus for lath, mo 
we are referred to Eng. “line of mountains”: and for 
proud, lit. stopped, to Eng. “stuck up", 298. ‘There an 
these comparisons; it would be difficult to increase 
for a systematic attempt to discuss comparative 
entail the compilation of a second dictionary, . 
And so we come to the end of this wonderful volume. 
mentioned above a few things for consideration in the | 
Supplement, but I feel almost as if 1 should be ashamed of 
‘loing so, It is as if passing through undulating fields of th 
mellow corn, T had taken note of a half ipe or over 
and there, among thousands of the 
in the University of London, and 
Cambridge, which has given him the degrve of Litt.D. in 
his Jabours, will be proud to remember their association with 
has produced a work of such outstanding ability and learning, 
1, too, bring my tribute of admiration, gratitude, and theak 


T, Granawe B 






















Srupies zon Eicexanr inpiscimy Duscens, 
Pp. vi + 928, Tibingon 
RM. 26, 


Von Berry H 








awl generis, whose simil 


ta inant 1 tobe it an interesting one, and has redial 


and intelligent handling, even if much of what Mise Heimann has to 
say is widely current doctrine. She rightly insists on the 


fact of the continuity and “yneretism of Indian thought, and a 
the oldest and most primitive ideas side by, 

+ The Upanigads richly illustrate this thesis, aa 
Indian 








racks the most complete expression in the system, 

is found for the illogicatities of the 
vaste system with all its defects, ‘The same 
ted from Indian society and Indian Jaw, its 
(Pp. 258-74). A refined Jurisprudence has been 







religion and the 
Principle is easily illustra 
most enduring produ 
based on primitive 
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has Western influence availed wholly to extirpate infanticide and the 
immolation of widows. In literature the spirit of Bande Mitaram 
ean be traced to the religious Iyric of the Rigveda. Again Indian 
thought essentially rejects individuality ; man is not something 
superior to the rest of the world, animate or inanimate ; he recognizes 
himself to be only one part of a complex whole, whence we find that 
Indian literature excels in feeling for nature and in the beast fable, 
But on the other hand we are denied the possibility of tragedy (pp. 
282-4), for that rests essentially on the struggle of the individual 
against opposing forces, and there is no place in the scheme of Indian 
thought for such a conflict ; the world system is a harmonious complex 
which assigns to cach person his due place. Such a system leaves no 
room (pp. 105-9) for the conception of a God of the type familiar to 
Western thought, who is omnipotent, who determines the laws of 
righteousness, who never deceives, who loves his creatures, bestows 
his grace upon them, and leads thom to salvation, sacrificing himself 
for them. ‘There can be no mediator between God and mankind, 
and no true prayer to God. Ax the Nyiiya and the Vaigesika show, 
it in impossible logically to introduce the deity into the operations of a 
system of Karman which works with automatic cortainty, 

While thero is much truth in these contentions, there ix some risk 
of failing to admit the extent of Indian progress in thought. It is 
perfectly obvious that it was a slow process by which India arrived 
at the conception of a soul, but one must not exaggernte the material 
character of early speculation, Rather the primitive standpoint is 
hylozoist ; matter is not regarded as lifeless, but combines what 
Inter are regarded as spirit and matter. ‘The advance, therefore, lies not 
in passing from the material to the spiritual but in differentiating the 
two, a process which is earried to the furthest in the Sirikhya, which 
Miss Heimann quite rightly (p. 49) recognizes to be w logical develop- 
‘ment from the conceptions of the Upanigads, How far the thinkers of 
the Upanigads had advanced in appreciation of the spiritual is doubtless 
‘ matter of difficulty to determine, but perhaps Miss Heimann is 
inclined with Professor Jacobi to underestimate the depth of their 
insight ; reaction from Deussen has tended too far in the opposite 
sense. But it is well to have it made clear how impregnated Indian 
thought is with the material as well as with the spiritual side of 
existence, 

Brahman in Miss Heimann’s view (pp. 42, 48) denotes initially the 
prayer which strengthens the gods, who therefore come willingly to the 
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our texts, Varuna again is reganded (p. 27) as the 
Rta, and doubtless this he comes to be, but for his 


and to whom real prayers might be addressed, The 
already knows the principle of do ut des, but the jrndual 
importance of Varuna is significant that his 
phase of religious belief which the new’ society created in 
the contact of Aryans and non-Aryans (whether Dravidians, 
Heimann assumes, or pre-Dravidians, or both) did not de 
milarly Miss Heimann suspects (p. 106) external influence int 
Rigveda (ii, 18, 12) when Inviea is described as making the blind 
the lame to walk, but here again we have a remnant of the 
of the Aryans, Their faith doubtless did not wholly pass vay s 
have in later religion more evidence that Miss Heimann is 
admit of a real belief in a personal deity who is a veritable aavi 
Mahiyina Buddhism no doubt is suspect of being under {0 
influences, but we may well admit that the logical implications 
outside: 








Karman doctrine were far from accepted 

Philosophical schools. The theistic afilistions of the Nyiya 

Vaigesika most probably attest an effort to accommodate these 

to the popular mind. 

On minor points also it is possible to differ from Miss 
but such divergences of opinion do not diminish 

of « stimulating and suggestive study. 







‘THE BHARATEEYA SANGTT VIDNYANA SERIES ToL 


author, while engaged in studying the Swaridhyaya of the Sangit 
Ratnikar, came to the conclusion that Indian music contains three 
tones, the major-tone, the minor-tone, and the semi-tone. His ean- 
clusion was confirmed by a study of the problem from a different point 
of view based upon harmonic theory and arithmetical calculations and 
these are fully expounded in the above-mentioned pamphlet. Ho 
points out that the tonic note, the Shadja, as it is called, is but an 
extension of the major-chord ((E.D.) and the minor chon (F.E.D.!), 
the majorchond being the harmonic mean, while the minor-chord is 
the arithmetical mean, ‘The minor-chord contains some intervals of 
those of the major-chord, ‘The intervals of the minor-chord inverted 
will form the major-chord; and this process explaing the four 
diminutions mentionod in the Rotnikar. By Shadja-Pancharnabhiv 
(the string of fifths) twenty-six shrutis are obtained in an octave (to 
totrachords) ; but tho shrutis, from 22 to 26, are the samo ax from 
0 to 4, only’ an octave higher, and that is why it is called « seience of 
twonty-two shrutis instead of twenty-six, ‘The twenty-six shrutls 
require two shadja-panchamabhivas, 

Mr, Bhate points out the reason which occasioned the grim: 
theory. In th Shuddha (just) weale wo have the threo shruti x, 
the two shruti ga, and four shruti ma. To obtain different sbruti 
intervals the geiima-theory was devised, 

‘Tho three grimas put together are ;— 

me ri gam 
5 { Os AS kee 














Shadja grin : 
|p din oni aw 
13 6 18 22 
mapa dha ni 

Madhyama 25) 9R0 ta Re ae 
[sm 
sheet 8b Sia 
fe mm mah 

Gandhir grime. , 8 9 M15 
niga 
10). ae 


Here we get a two-shruti 





(a semi-tone), etc,, ete, 


} The E, D in the minor-chon should be understood Ee, D2. ‘Tho symbols 4 ¢ 
represent a diflerence of 34 and $f or cent 70 and 22 respectively. 
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In the arrangement of different grimas we have t 
different points, that is, on shruti zero in the 


‘The exposition is based on the twenty-fifth verse of 
eighth chapter of the Bharata Natya Shastra, 
‘The constituent elements are -— 

















Cents Ratio 
Pramina shruti . . . 
Comma of Didymas | |} 22 81/80 
Small semitone. . . 70 © 5k 
Lima (Pythagorian) . . 99. 256/243 (243/93 
The three shuddha (just) tones are -— 

Cents Ratio 
Major). 2) oLeio 
Minor |.) STO 
Semi. Sens 


Jn the Appendix Ito the pamphlet of the shrut-theory, iti 
Citar why the tonic note (the shadja) should be fixed. at 480 sing 
vibrations or 240 double vibrations, and adopted as a st 
for the reeds of the Indian harmonium, 


If the author's view should be adopted, it will obviously 
considerable importance to the manufucturers of musical 
instruments for the Indian market, besides opening up a new f 
esearch for students of musical theory. 

% The second pamphlet contains a chart of the Shadja 
Madhyama grima scales acconting to Bharata Nitya Shastra, 
three tones are indicated by different colours; the major tone byn 
the minor tone by blue, and the semi-tone by yellow; and the 
indicates the method by which the one scale can be changed to 
other. ‘The last paragraph of the chart is devoted to explaining 
{Our diminotions mentioned in the Ratnitkar. ‘The pamphlet end 
the two basic principles, called by the author “ mottos" of the 
nidarshana, 
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accurate. The series forms a noteworthy addition to the literature of 
Indian music, and is fully entitled to the serious consideration of 
European scientists who are interested in the subject, 





8.6. K. 


Gacuemvarm. Garra. By Nanayax’ Govinn  CHAMPEKAR, 
Poona: Aryasamskriti Press. Price 1 Rupee. 

This book has gone into a second edition, which fact proves its 
great popularity. It is a kind of tea-table-talk, but gradually it leads 
to serious discussion on several social subjects, No fewer than 
twenty-three social problems are subjected to a critical anal 
several conventions which pass under the name of so-called rites and 
ritual are severely attacked ; several ideas imported from the Western 
world have been taking root in the minds of so-called English-edueated 
Indian youths which in the end would be disastrous, as they are not 
congenial to the tradition and climatic conditions of the Indian 
continent. The author's slashing criticism and his views on na stri 
neatantryam arhati (the natural subordination of woman), Hakka kin 
Aartavys (right or duty), Grihini Grikam Dehchate (wile is the queen of 
the home) are quite original and of absorbing interest. ‘The chapters 
on “ Woman in 1945”, “The Pleasures of Married Life”, “ Physical 
Degeneration", “Economic Competition”, will open the eyes of 
deluded young men and women whose present views, if unmodified, 
Will lead to serious disaster. The talk ends with essays on sadkd samaj 
(degenerated society) and shivdshiv (don't touchism) which are 
informative and provocative. ‘The author points out that the cult 
of “don't touchism" is unauthorized by Manu and other law-givers, 
and is merely based upon misguided views and superstitions, the 
foundation of which is rather unsound. 

The author has administered a strong dose of a very powerful 
medicine to these young people of both sexes who have been influenced 
by the modem tendencies which he attacks, but deep-rooted diseases 
require drastic treatment, 

The style is excellent, and is a model of polished and up-to-date 
Marathi. 








8. G. Kasnern, 


VoL. vk ran 3, » 
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‘Dre Zerr ats Somcxsarscorruerr 1y Dex SpIscHEN UND mat 
Renicrox. Beitrige sur indischen Sprachwisenschis 
Religionsgeschichte. Von J. Sctuvrexowrre, Heft IV. 
Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 










claimed that it reached India from Babylon at the 
Alexander the Great. (We should, however, not 

daréa of the Yajurveda.) From the Buddhist books on w 
Grhya and Dharma Satras astrology was largely developed. 
became recipients of sacrifice, From astrology the author der 
conception of an unescapable fate, which appears a 

Epics, under » great number of synonymous names, Tt 













A philosophy of Time is to 
Time and Timeleasness were 
inevitable that Time (killa) should be brought into eonn 
Fate (daima) and Death. ‘Time appears accordingly either as 
tooras identical with Fate, ‘Then Time could be identified with 
Only Brahina remained above Time, In the syncretic Siva 


‘Time is one of Siva's forms, In the later ritual books Time is: 





be traced from the Rigveda nwa 
identified with Brahma. Tb 











The abundant Sanskrit literature enables the author to 
*- But in the second part, which tr 







The author st 
fhe point that, in taking over the Babylonian planet names, Ohorn 
not Zravan took the place of Bel. Here, however, it has 
been overlooked that Zrouan is found as a 
that is Kpéves, to which Zrouan rightly 
indicated by the use in Armenian of Zeo 
Kpoview. The connection of Zruvan and Fate is attested in Armenian 
‘andl in Pahlavi, and is again associnted with the stars. Many passages 
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from Firdausi are quoted to show the importance of Time as the 
bringer of destiny to man. It is claimed that Zarvanism grew up under 
the influence of astrology, when Zruyan as Fate and Time encroached. 
upon Ohormazd’s power. 

Early texts are very few from which to gain certain results. The 
passage of Eudemos is found only in late authors, and the Avestan 
Passages show no trace of a supreme Zruvan, It is clear that Zruvan. 
is associated with the planets, and the whole mythus of Zruvan and 
his sons Ohormazd and Abriman suggests learned speculation and may 
well be Inte. But for the age of Zarvanism we lack sufficient data, 

H. W. B. 


Arcuzovosrscue Mirreruxces avs Trax, Herausgegeben von 
Eesst Herzeeup, Bd. IIT, 1929-30. Berlin: Dietrich 
Reimer. 

In these Mitteilungen Professor Herzfeld has begun the publication 
of the results of his most important researches in the archeology of 
Tran in its widest sense. We find here valuable information on 
Pasargadw, contributions to the exegesis of the Avesta, and to the 
elucidation of Pahlavi texts, a critique of Herodotus’ list of satrapi 
an elaborate treatment of Avestan topography, a new disenssion of 
the ever-recurring problem of the date of Zoroaster, and the 
Publication of new Old Persian inscriptions. In view of the difficulty 
of this whole field of investigation, arising largely from defective texta 
and too scanty sources, itis natural that all the statements should not 
command universal acceptance. In particular one finds a tendeney 
to somewhat dogmatic statement, which testifies to the firm con- 
victions of the author, but is linble to awaken some distrust, 

In vol. i, part i, is published the translation (but not the original 
text) of a new inscription of Cyrus, in which not only does the title 
“Great King” occur, but Cyrus is called “ Ackiemenian”, thus 
finally setting at rest the disputes both as to his being a descendant 
of Achwmenes and as to the use of cuneiform before Darius. A notice 
is also wiven of the discovery of a new trilingual inscription of Cyrus 
at Pasargadae, in a fragmentary condition. These notices occur in 
‘report of excavations at Pasargadac in 1928. In regard to the art 
of Pasargadae the author points to its importance as a genuine product 
of Iranian artists, from which the art of Persepolis developed naturally. 
There are three plates and a map of Pasargadae, ‘The remainder of 
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Burt 1s oveupied by a report on the present rans of Pe 
French and Persian, written at the request of the Persian @ 
with thirty plates of splendid photographs of Persepolis 
Part ii, 65-75, with six plates, contains a report on arch 
observations in south Kurdistan and  Loristan, 
inscription of the Pul i Kalhur. 

Se eaip tacit scion DT roaster, 
full of acute and valuable criticism. Professor Herzfeld ay 
the problem from the geographical point of view. ‘The stndy 
into four parts is Vi 













inscriptions, From the inscription it is certain that 
Zkdyabiya (and that, too, during his father’s, 
both Arsima and Vistispa were alive when Darius. aso 
throne, as we know from the Susa Palace inscription), and 
cxamination of the historical information contained in the ine 
Proves that Vistispa was a xidyadiya in Parfava and 

P. 79-105 we find a criticism of the satrapy lists in the in 

‘in Herodotus, which makes possible an understanding of the: 

of satrapies before and after Darius's accession. In this yeti 
immense geographical knowledye of the author leads to certain 
uch of the information being conveyed in the 
footnotes. Parfiva being thus defined, 
Particularly Tas, the capital, 
Achemenid genealogy in its two 
















Mispa we get ¢. 500 n.c, 

a antal study of the age of the Yatta is oferel on pp. 
are aaah Stent ic made to separate carly and later pets 
older Yaits. The systes observed in the mythical 

fixed s? 










(Yima) at the head of the list 
reasonably certain, 

With the Heroogony we enter upon more debatable ground, The — 
chief results to which the author attains are, for the legends, the — 
persistence of motifs of Indo-European tales, the Median tales, and the 
legends of Cyrus, and the legend of Zarivarié. The whole subject is 
thoroughly explored, but the very nature of the subject makes it 
impossible to regard all the conclusions as certain. ‘The sources are 
not abundant: the tales in Greek authors and the legends of the 
Avesta, By excluding all the mythical traits in the Kavi legends, it 
is claimed that the residue represents Median history, Cyrus is 
identified with the figure which appears in the legends as Kavi 
Haosravah. All this is very possible, 

On pp. 162 f. the existence of Old Persian records, both official 
archives and chronicles more or less legendary, is discussed. Mention 
by Grek and Hebrew writers attests the reality of both these types of 
records. Professor Herzfeld feels able to olaim a written source for the 
‘Heroogony which appears in fixed form, both in Greek authors and 
in the Avesta. 

With part iii we reach the Vistispa of the Avesta, Here, too, certain 
mythic features of the Zarivarié legend are first exelnded as due to a 
Druvaspa legend. In this way an explanation is found for the 
Avestan statement that Vi8tiispa was son of Aurvat-aspa, which is 
usually an epithet of the sun. 

According to the non-mythical information given about Vistispa 
in the Avesta, he appears as a kavi, that is “king”, and his place is 
Zranka, while his residence is the capital of ParOaya, the Avestan 
vis naotarangm. In the legendary chronology he follows Kavi 
Haosravah. All this makes an identification of the father of Darius 
‘and the patron of Zoroaster very likely, and seems best to fit what 
seanty information we possess of that period in eastern Persian 
history. 

Vol. ii, part i, deals with the Prophet and his community on the 
basis of the names scattered through the Avesta, and especially of 
the “Catalogue of Names” in Yast xiii, and defines the place of the 
prophet’s activity as Zranks, on the evidence of the verses of Yast xix. 
From p, 30 onwards we have a valuable discussion of the cultural 
Position of the Avesta and the Old Persian inscriptions, treating of 
the words nmina, vis, zantu, dahyw, gu, kira, and including a new 
translation of Beh. 14, An examination of the traditional date of 
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Zoroaster leads to the conclusion that we havea d 






kkeine Angste haben.” It is clear from Alberuni's 

that these 3,000 years were counted from the time of G 

earthly life, not from the beginning of the 12,000 
Vol. ii, 






several passages, 
‘@ new reading is offered of a part of the Old Persian it 
This section must be the basis for all further study of 
geograph: = 






These Archaulogische Mitteilungen are therefore to be looked. r 
‘ss invaluable for the study of Ancient Persia, and the Avesta, 


HW.B 







Ispo-Tnaxiay Froxrter Lasouaces. Vol, 1: ‘Parachi and Orm 


Br G. Moscexermre. pp. 1418, with 3 plates 
Institut for i Ki ue 
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here published was obtained from five Parachis of whom one, Tabak 
Shah, was the poet laureate of his people. Differences of dialect were 
noticeable in the case of each speaker, and accordingly the sources of 
the texts are noted, ‘The number of loan-words is very large, both 
Persian and Indian, and from its geographical position it is natural 
‘that Persian should exert an overwhelming influence. The vocabulary 
ives not only the meanings but full etymological notes, in which it 
‘was inevitable that a good deal should remain obscure but on the basis 
of an exact phonology the most probable forms from which the 
Parachi words could be derived are indicated in all cases, One point 
of interest is the different treatment in Parachi of original Iranian 
sé and 4: zawin “ night" from ziapan-, yx “ word " probably from 
*myéa, but théem “ T shave” from tai-. The texts themselves are of 
very considerable cultural interest. 

For the Ormuri, dealt with in the second and shorter part, material 
had already been collected and discussed, especially by Sir G. Grierson. 
Here all the available material has been utilized for a careful sketch 
of the phonology and morphology. Six pieces of prose texts are given. 
The vocabulary, as for Parachi, contains valuable etymologies. Tt is 
natural that here, too, some points of morphology should be still 
not clear. 

Both parts of the book are of great value both for the material 
s0 laboriously gathered and for the philological treatment of it. Two 
‘more important Iranian dialects can now be used for philological 
Purposes with full confidence. ‘To the scholar interested in the earlier 
periods of Iranian studies, it must be allowed to express a regret that 
‘these dialects are known only in the form they have reached in the 
twentieth century. Even so, they afford considerable material for the 
development of meanings. Parachi dhir “seen” from *dpita- beside 
Ormuri dék “seen” from *diaka- is a most interesting survival, 
compared with Sogdian reyn-: wyt- and Saka day-: dita- and Persian 
bin-: did. With Parachi dhamdn “ wind" one could compare Saka 
padama- “winds”. ‘The meaning of yén “oak” is interesting in 
comparison with Pasto wana, Avestan vand “tree”. The old vis-, 
in Old Persian wid- “the palace”, appears as yus with the meaning 
“house ”. 





i, W. BL 
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Caveastca. Herausgegeben von A. Dien, Fase, 6, 1. 
1930, vy 

‘This fasciculus contains three monographs, ‘The 
N. Jakovlev: “Kurze Ubersicht diber die ‘Tech 
(Adygheisohen) Dialekte und Sprachen,” translated from the 
by A. Dirt, It is the result of over ten years’ study of the’ 
languages, and sets out the relationship of these dialects, ‘Two 
divisions are recognized, Kabard and Kyay, with a transition 
Besleney, on the basis of consonant changes (one sub-dialect, § 
has sixty-seven consonants but only three vowels ). Kabard and 
fire then subdivided into a number of dialects, Kabard into 
Kabard and Kuban-Kabard, and Kyay into (eastern) Abudeay 
‘omigoh, (western) Béedny, Sepwug, and Xakué. ‘The plaoes wht 
these are spoken and the number of speakers are then gi 
Pp, 11-14, with the result : Kaburd-apeakers about 163079, Kyny 
speakers about 45,250, for the (i 
shown that the linguistic cons 
Kyny) is due to the economic history of the rogion, ‘The K 
Appear to have developed a feudal system before the Kyaye, 
Whom there are ail to be found tho remuins of tribal ayatera, 
tables ure added which give the Cerkes consonants with physi 
definition and five other tables give the correspondences of 
sonants in the Cerkes dialects, 
Fr. Baumhauer has contributed a 
Writing, containing a brief lito of Takli II of Georgia, and 
reasons for concluding thut this is the work of Jacob, Rey 

‘The third monograph is by the late Professor Markwart Woher 
arnt der Name Kaulcsus 1" Iti uta to find an immense amount 






































starts from the often-discussed 
nnive candidum, attempting, as Y, 
P, 14) and Kretschmer (Zeits, f. 
hud done, to trace 
second component the ve 
whereas Kretschmer 
Markwart co 

Any proof. Kaspion and the Kémios ( 
P. 29, note 6) are treated of, pp, 27-9, j 
‘assertion that the natives called the 



















connection with Kratoathenes! 
Caucasus Kaspion, From p, 36 








exweasica 





on, the etymology of Chorsari is investigated, involving a full 
and valuable diseussion of 6 and LSS which embraces 
also some Pahl. and Pizand texts dealing with human monsters, 
Chorsari is explained as *Xtarsdr resembling the sun. Etymologies 
are also attempted of Suki, p. 36, of Ored@ys, p. 56 4. (= * scalp- 
hunters”), CedAoror, p. 09 £ (= hunters”), and Clpaxor, p. 61 £ 
(= head-chunters)"). On p. 63 f,, Gr, Ba. 80, 15 f, is interpreted 
of the Cipaxnr7 in Hyreania of Ptolemy, and is more probably correct 
than Horafeld’s connection of this passage with Sirif (Avchacol. Mitte, 
us Tran, ii, 69), On p. 66 Afg. tool and Orm. syik aro needlessly 
Aloclared to be loan-words from Persian, the same is the ease with 
*dasta-, (on p, 66, 1.4, cw is misprinted for owe). ‘There is an abundance 
of sido romarks which contain much of value. ‘The origin of Kaukasos 
itvolf does not seem satisfactorily explained by taking Crouoasim as 
1 variant. 

‘Tho remaindor of the fasciculus, pp. 70-7, contains reviews of 
Russian works on the Caucasus by the late Adolf Dirr. 

















Caueasica, Faso, 6, 2. Teil. pp. 77. 

‘The fasciculus begins with an In Memoriam " for the regretted 
editor of Caucasica, Adolf Dirr, to which the now editor, G. Deotors, 
hus added a bibliography of Dirr’s published works, Dirr’s death ix 
‘* nerious blow for Caucasian studies, to whose encouragement ho has 
very largely contributed. 

Pages 10-77 are taken up with a work of the late Professor Markwort, 
in which his intimate farniliarity with the Armenian, Byzantine, and 
Arabic historians and geographers ix abundantly attested. ‘The article 
itled “Die Genealogie der Bagratiden und das Zeitalter des 
Mar Abas und Ps, Moses Xorenaci, in which Professor Markwart 
has attacked the problem of the genealogy of the Bagratouni ascribed 
to Mar Abas, The oldest references to the Bagratouni are first 
assembled, then, beginning on pp. 14-16 with a translation of the 
genealogy, the names Zarch, Bagam, and Savad are reasonably shown 
to be taken from the place-names Zarchavan, Bagavan, and Savarian, 
In the course of this exposition, a number of Iranian names are 
discussed, as Pharasmanes, p. 22, note 3; Sima, p. 27, note 3; 
Syavarian, p.27; Xerxes, p. 29, and others on p. 28, Next the relation 
of Angel toun to the Bagratouni (p. 31 f.) is investigated. It is shown 
that the Prince of Angel toun was distinct from the Hair Mardpet 
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On pp. 56-68 the manner in which Moses ‘Xorenaci used 
is illustrated and Smbat Bayarat in Moses's history 
Prototype of Smbat Abu I ‘Abbi, father of ARot, at 
therefore, Moses composed his work (p. 67); 
Asa result of these inferences, the author is inclined to. 
the first to attempt a sketeh of old Armenian history was 
Anania Sirakaci, on whom later writers based their work (p. 















Caveastoa. Faso. 7, 1981, pp, 167. 


G. Deetors, pp. 1-9, has contributed w paper on the names 
‘days of the week : Dio Namen der Wochentaye im Stidkauky 
He shows that, of the two systems of naming the day, the € 
(mployed that of numbers (using also Awirake and porasen), wi 

the Mingrlinns tnd adopted the planet-names, of whieh, hy 

all have not been explained, ‘This rence is due to the fact tha 
Mingrlia received Christianity trom Byzantium, not trom tes 
Wi Armenia. A table ofthe names is given, for Georgian, Mingeal 
Western, and Kastern Lasian, Swanctian, together with the list f 
















‘Two articles are from the 
‘The first is “ Historische Data 
Armenischen ", 


and Kordouk ; (3) a further shift ‘Appears in Xattik® 
and Tayk' only ; (4) the first stage of the West Arm, consonant-shift — 
is found in Maxpafaviév vi saecl. A.D. 3 (5) final vowels 
thiemenid period, as in azti, gas 3 
i  barsmunk*; (7) -d- became 
or -y- (as in Nattoyarié beside 
influence in the name ®apaqudvys, and the. 
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month-name Hrotio ; (9) unstressed Indo-Eur. 0 >a, in ‘Avaputey 
“dream-oracle”, henee an Arm, *awonjak, This last example 
indicates with what uncertain material Markwart was prepared to 
operate. A number of doubtful statements are thrown out by the 
way. Thus, on p. 20, we find the assumption that zv > f is an Old 
Pers. development, and p. 13, Ezra iv, 7, is marked as w forgery by 
the use of néton’ in the sense of “ letter". 

We have, on p. 19, the remark that Zaza represents the old Adart 
dialect, but unfortunately no proofs are offered, A large number of 
goographical problems aro elucidated, such as those of the Udini and 
Tpdows, with various suggested textual emendations. Included 
is also a disoussion of the name "Apraglas (p. M4 f.), here dorived from 
*Arta-rhiyant-. 

‘The second article of Professor Markwart treats of tho conversion 
of Iberia: “ Dio Bekehrung Iberiens und die beiden iltesten Doku- 
mente der iberischen Kirche,” pp. 111-67. As tho editor indicates in 
‘A preliminary note, this subject has been discussed by various Georgian 
scholars with whose work Markwart was unacquainted. Of the sourcox 
Rufinus is first criticized (without, howover, any mention of the work 
of A, Glas on the problem of the rlationship of Gelasion of Cayarea 
to the work of Rufinus), in which it in proved that the conversion took 
placo under Constantius 11, and not under Constantine ax stated by 
Rufinus, Moses Xorenaci has the same account. with additions, 
especially the king's name Mihran, and that of the Avakelovhi Nount 
(possibly 4 Cappadocian namo). Later there was invented a long 
romanoo of Nouni (Nino), which appears in the Kart'lie C'zooreba, 
Rufinus quotes Bacurins (gentis ipsiue rex) as the authority for hie 
account, and accordingly Markwart, p. 123 f., examines the historical 
lations of that period. ‘The Coptic legend, agreeing in essentials 
with Rufinus, is noticed on p. 136 f, A second Coptic legend connects 
the story with Eustathios of Antioch (p. 138 f), implying Antiochene 
claims over the Iberian church, ‘The list of Iberian bishops at the 
Synod of Babgén in 505 is examined and their sees identified. ‘The 
article is concluded with a table of the dates proposed, whereby the 
conversion of Iberia is placed between 350 and 360, We have here a 
‘most important critical treatment of Iberian church history from 
about 350 to 605 based upon the Byzantine, Latin, Syriac, Armenian, 
andl to some extent (in translation) Georgian texts. 

H. Jensen hus devoted fourteen pages to the Armenian conjunction 
ete (t), in which, with examples from the Arm, Bible and Eznik, 
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he supplements Meillet’s short account of the syntax of 
The various combinations in which et'e and (’e appear are 
such as t'e of, baye et'c, orpés Ye, ibreu te, Ran te, 
miayn t'e, Tt forms u useful addition to the knowledge of 
The article of N. Martirossian, “Ein E 
hethitischen Kasusendung -as, 
Hittite abl. sing, -a: with Arm, -¢ 
East. New Arm, abl. sing.). It would have been natural 
examination of the original value of Arm. ¢ (g), as, for i 
harcanem, before any comparison were made between two 
separated by some 1500 years. ‘The article cannot be 
illuminating, 
In “ Beitrige zu Grammatik und Lexicon des Chald 
4; Friedrich has discussed the morphology of object and subject 
Tecognizing a different treatment with the preterite of tran 
intransitive verbs. The nominal sentence ie notieed on p. 59. 
Dreterite endings the author keeps to trans. Ist sing. -bi, rd sing, 
Sed plur. (tu; intrans. Ist sing. di, Srd sing. -bi, Sod. plur, 
sgninst Twerethelis suggestion that -bi and -ni are object 
F. 71 -me is briely treated and p. 72 the form of the plur. accusat 
object. On p. 74 f. alive ig emphatically claimed as ‘meaning “1 
says” agninst the theory that a-i-e is the same as a-ti the reh 
Pronoun. ‘The meanings of fer, p. 82 (* apart) and of shame, 
(“be to hand”) with obscure form, are established, In the still. 
‘neertain sphere of Chaldian all contributions are very weleomes. 
R. Bleichsteiner's “ Beitrige zur Sprach- und Volkskunde des 
eorgischen Stammes der Gurier ” (I. Hilfte) contain Gurian texts 
01 Beasant folklore taken down from the dictation of Dattks Lomadze. 
This first part gives the texts themselves and the translation of the 
frat tale, forming a contribution of considerable inteneat 
‘HL W. B. 


pp. ix + 98. Schriften 
ischaft, 1930, 
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tem of writing which is known to us in Sogdian, the Sasanian 
inscriptions, the Zoroastrian Pablavi books, and the Pahlavi Psalter = 
a system derived from the time when the Aramaic language, hitherto 
exclusively written, was gradually replaced by Iranian words in the 
writing, as it had always been in reading, leaving large traces in the 
“‘ideograms”. It is here proved that the origin lay in the custom of 
Persian governmental secretaries, who wrote and received documents 
in Aramaic, but read them before the king, or his officials, in Persian. 
‘The Aram., Heb., mpri, and Pabl. uevdrién, supply the proofs, Aram. 
mpré in Ezra, iv, 18, by its technical meaning, soon misunderstood 
among the Jews, suggested a defence of the document in Ezra, 4-6, 
whioh the second contribution discusses in detail. The analysis justifies 
the genuineness of these chapters by a skilful criticism of the document 
‘of Tab’él, from which the chronicler has preserved large excerpts, 

Imperial Aramaic (Reichsaramiisch) is next treated in reference 
to the three phonological and orthographical peculiarities, A. $§ and 
7 for final -#, and also the absence of these letters: B.t wp 
as makeshifts borrowed from Canaanite, but %—D proving 
preservation of in Aramaic ; C. caus. ha- and a-; ref hit- and it-; 
jussive; pronouns, Aramaic in the Sasanian inscriptions is largely 
called into use, and at the same time is itself interpreted, as in the ense 
of the inscriptional Jy‘ (For ANSTp. pr’'n is probably 
the north-western equivalent.) Sogd. RNY = pr'm'y is proved 
to be RY, p. 37, 95; and Sogd, KZNH instead of the incorrect 
KTH, p. 45, note 1. All these obse: 

‘Turning to the Iranian element in Aramaio, the author is ablo to 
establish that, as should hardly have been doubted, the loan-words 
in Aramaic do not allow any conclusion as to the final vowels of Old 
Persian. Lists of Iranian words in Ey. Aram. Papyri are given, 
P. 66 f., with etymological notes. Some points remain uncertain, as, 
for example, HTWN, which does not prove #<rt (cf. Markwart, 
Gatha Uitarati, p. 30 £.). 

In the discussion of Zandik-Zindiq, Professor Schaeder proves 
its origin to be from sand in the sense of “ allegorical interpretation” 
(Mas‘ad? 23) ye cil Ls), and from its occurrence in 
Eznik and Elis infers that it could have been used in Mini's time 
of Mani himself. Pahl. zandik in Mx., 36, 16; Sn8, 6,7; Guj. Ab., 
and Av. sanda- have a more general meaning (Av. sanda- being con. 
sidered a Mid. Iran. Riiekbildung from zandik). 

On p. 90 £,, DEM 828 f., « commentary on Yasna 30, is translated 
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whence the conclusion is drawn that the Zurvanists 
pvBoroua with Yasna 30, 3, 

On pp. 12 and 94 an attempt ix made to explain Bh, 
Elamite preserved): Dareios expressed himself "In Aryan’ 
‘commands were written down in Aramaic, ul 

Tt may, however, be noted that Soud. prf'r, p. 97, does m 
original b for Hebr. “278 beside IB (cf. Av, paivivetira 
Sogd. -B- can represent -r, as in Mat 
(apud Lentz, Die Stellan Jesu . 
word patouér. 
Tt would be interesting, if it were not incredible, to 
Avestan word in Aramaic, but Jmenyt, p. 57, will doubtl 
better explanation. We have probably to think of 
for the suffix Pahl. Admin, Paz, hamden), and a conn 
Pahl. hamist “ together", where -ist appears to be the same 
ist of naxist, harvist, and in double superlatives -fomist, 

It will be clear from these remarks that the book is full of 
observations, 
















Awscie Forsouusoes, — Yaghnobi-Studien 1, 
keographischo Gliederung dex Yaghnob-Tules. Von He 

F. J. Jusken. Mit vier Karten, Des XL. Bandoa der Abhy 

Phil-shist, Klasse d, wiichs, Akad, d. Wiss, Ne. 11, pp. 131, 1 

This Abhandlung is the result of studies in connection with $ 

‘Ynghnbi language and people, which were mado powsibe by a 

of the author and Robert: Gauthiot to the valley of Yaghnih in 

A report was published by Professor Junker in Indog, Jahrb... 

tnd an important contribution to the knowlalye of Ya 

made in the publication of three tales in Yaghnabi (Junker, Drei 


Breahlungen uf Yaghnsbi, Sb. a. Heid, Akad: ds Wins, 104 
translated from the Persian, 


The present book is devoted to 4 hn 

Valley in relation to the dialectology of the language, ‘The name it 

the form Ingnaube was mentioned by de Ujfalvy in 1877, the Runa 

wed flrnay6n and firvay, Junker reconted Yaynorb, ‘The 

to the east of Samarkand in the Kohistan, between the 

and Hisir ranges. ‘The importance of the 

lose relationship to the Sogdian dialects. 
Professor Junker has careful 





















he geography of the Ye 


ly worked over the linguistic material 
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of de Ujfalvy (published before W, Geiger's work in the Grundr, d. 
tran, Phil, which was based mainly on the unpublished Yaghnabt 
studies of Salemann), and also the contribution of Mallitskii which 
appeared after Junker's Drei Breahlungen, 

Tho situation of the Yaghnib valley is describid, pp. 29 ff, 
with two sketch-maps of importance. Pages 33-107 are devoted to 
carlier reports concerning the valley, those of G. von Meyendorff 
1820, A. Lehmann, 1841-2, L. N. Sobolev, 1874, B, de Ujfalvy, 1878, 
A. L, Kuhn, 1881, Sh, Akimbetev, 1881, Capus and Bonvalot, 188% 
W, 1. Lipskii, 1896, N, G. Malitekii, 1906 (publ. 1924), and oftiial 
literature, All these reports are carefully analysed and annotated 
with many corrections, tho result of Professor Junkee's own 
observations. We thus have a clear view of theZwhole goographioal 
‘area, including the names of all the Yaghnibt settloments, however 
small. The information of those travellers is further enlarged and 
confirmed by a text recorded by Kuhn, horw given in phonetio tean- 
setiption and translation, containing tho Yaghnibis’ views of the 
‘oxtent of thoir district. On pp. 120 f. we have alist of tho nottloments 
whowo mother speech in Yaghnabt. ‘The remainder of the book nota 
out the dialects within Yaghnibr itelf with « valuable dialoct map, 

127, 
Pate whole ‘of great importance and rouse a keen desire for the 
further contributions which are promised. It is unfortunate that the 
hard conditions of life among the Yaghnabis choked any inteteat in 
literary effort, but whnt wo have of the language is invaluable for 
Tranian philology, 














H.W, BL 





Zanaruvernisene ReutcI0N, 
% Mussina, S.J. pp. 102, Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 






930, 
ficult problem of the relationship of the Magians to 
Zorathushtra and his community is here once more made the subject 
of an elaborate study by Professor Messina, a pupil of the Inte 
Profesior Markwart. Tt must reluctantly be confessed that the question, 
cannot be considered settled. From a careful study of the pussage of 
Pliny, Nat. Hist, 30, 1 £., compared with other Greck authors, 
Professor Messina has shown that the Greeks of the fourth eent, 1c. 
Knew of Magians in the strict sense whose jayeia was a philosophy 
and a theology, beside the Magians wrongly so-called, whose correct 
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designation was Chaldeans, the practisers’ of artes 
‘From the Greek and Latin accounts, the author passes to the 

to define the meaning of the Gathie words maga- and magaviin 
‘maga- bo claims the meaning * gift” in the sense of the “ doc 
of Zoroaster ", and for mayavin- the “ possessor of the gift”, thit 
4 follower of Zoroaster. ‘The later Avestan moyt-, Old Persian 
aro explained as later formations for magarun-, ‘Thus the 
of the Greeks would be Zoroastrians in the strictest sense, 

Tt is clear that these results mect with serious obstacles, ‘Th 
the Grecks Zoroaster was founder of Magianism could only prove t 
hho was 40 claimed by the Magians. ‘Tie record of Herodoton (iy 
Which has to many seemed the busis of our knowledge of the 
is unconvincingly interpreted, p. 76, ‘The well-known Xanthos 
(discussed, p. 41) isin its present context not of great: value w 
bo tho original number. It is not sullicient to sot aside the d 
‘258 before the Seloueid era, which is recorded by Alberuni for the 
of Zoroaster, without a sufficient justification, The “6,000 
of the Greck writers demands explanation, Ib soms, too, 
reasonable to place the activity of Zoroaster at most two Konerati 
bofore the commentator, Ostanes, as is suggested by the succession in 
the Greck lists. Ma-at-da-ku (p. 79) is not so surely explained that it 
an bo used ns proof of Mazda-worship. ‘The common axkumption that 
Zoroaster is genctically connected with the name Ahura Mazda has 
never been proved, 4 

‘There are several passages on which another opinion is permissible, — 
On p. 34, the inference of Professor Marquart as to daQovea and 
daduso ins no cogency in the present state of our knowledge of the 
Avestan alphabet. Tt is surprising to find WMANOY, p. 97 (only the 
fen. sing. is found), and OMWMI, p. 98, both identified with Hiaomin, 
‘Tho Dénkart tradition of Alexander, p. 34 ¢, must bo otherwise 
estimated. Alexander tho Byzantine (Hrémiyik) is derived from the 
Alexander Romance. Ignoring of the Achemenids (p, 91) ean aa 
bbe due to lack of historical interest. On -p. 89 f. the episode of Gaumata 
is interpreted on the assumption that he is a strict Zoroastrian. It 
is noteworthy that in the Achwmenian inscriptions Magus is used 
uly of this Median. ‘The whole episode is confused by the di 7 
Accounts preserved by the Grecks and in the inscription of ‘Dareiok: 
‘The sketch of the development of the Magian igen pie f, is not 


*1T understand that Profeaor Messina to 
. Propores to treat the problem of this 
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the only possible one, and runs, for instance, directly opposed to the 
theory that a thorough dualism of good and bad is the foundation of 
Zoroastrian Wellanschawing. 

Professor Messina’s book is a skilful reconstruction which makes 
large use of available Greek and Latin sources, ‘The Iranian traditions 
are less critically used, and it is disconcerting to find speculations 
treated as proved facts. ‘The identification of magu- with magavan= 
in meaning remains an etymological speculation, 

H.W. B, 


Das ensve Karrret per Garua vSravart, (Yasna 43,) Von Jos, 
Marxwant, Nach dem Tode des Vorfassors herausgegeben 
yon Jos, Messina, S.J. Orientalia No, 50. pp. 7 ++ vi- 80, 
(Commentarit ... editi a Pontificio Instituto Biblico, Romo, 1980,) 
One is accustomed to learn much from any work of the late 

Professor Markwatt, It in therefore a fortunate event that in the book 

before ws one more of hix writings has bean posthumously published, 

while others have appeared in Cavensies, We have here the same 
immense learning and brilliant combination, the same bold wre of 
ymologion of proper namex of peoples and places with the 
inseparable clemonts of uncertainty, which we find in all his works, 

The prosent book falls into two parts, an essay on Avestan tran- 

scription, pp. 1-61, and a translation with commentary of Yasna 43. 

‘The absonco of reference to Junker's work on the Avestan alphabot 

(Caweasica ii and iii) seems to imply that the work was mainly written 

bofore this investigation of Junker’s was known, certainly we find on 

P. 2 the explanation of gy in Ayat as y y 9). The “etymological 

losses” of pp. 1-2 are not likely > beside dagnd we have dayana, and 

-rh- may easily indicate nasal and A. Neither ye nor ge is aati 

factorily explained (pp. 8, 11) by a +n. 

‘There are other points which seem to be too confidently stated. 
Pp. 4-6 oayyavba is derived from *8ghant- in the sense of 
“verkiindigend” ; it may perhaps be from sang- “to measure, 
weigh”. Pp. 6-7, Capayyys suggests « *:ranga rather than ravi, 
P. 9, MapaxarBa: Sod. kn5- and Saka kanthi- indicate something 
other than -nt-. P. 13 "OpPoxopyBdvrio. ax “die Angehdrigen 
der rechtachaffenen Kuru ” is incredible. P. 15, the proposal that the 
Avesta was written in cuneiform does not help to explain final ¢ = 


YAv. 2, and Profestor Markwart realized that Aramaic was the 
You. Vi. PART 3. a 
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official language of the Imperial government (p, 32). P. 16, the 
ment of Old Persian -a and -d in Aramaic appears not to be clearly 
realized ; the words, whether proper names or not, are treated like 
Aramaic words without inflexion, and therefore do not show how 
Old Persian was written in the Aramaic alphabet. 
The proposed explanations of the names Zarafuitra and Zoroaster p 
as *Zarat-uitra-“ having yellow camels”, and *Zrvat-vastra “ having: % 
green pastures ” respectively, throw light upon this problem and are 
very probable, 
P. 38 Saka bastarrda is probably from *abi-starn-ta- with rr (cy 
from the present stem. The discussion of Av. yy is important. 
‘That we have here “FN seems very likely. It must then be supposed 
that in kala beside dorata-, amaéa-, moia- beside morota-, and others 
similarly, 4 is middle Iranian development beside the old Iranian 
71. When the sound 4 began first to be used for hr is not yet established, 
In the problem of APOOAGNO the divinity Dravaspa has probably 
some réle, ; 
In the translation of Yasna 43 some new suggestions are made, 
In v.1 manaroho is “* Wohnstatt:”, a meaning Bartholomae had adopted 
in one passage without securing a following. In v. 2 aatié “ Haus: 
Benossen is an illustration of the greater Intitude secured by the 
Tecognition of matres lecticnis in the Avestan alphabet. Inv. $ 
iucantué “‘wohlwollend ” instead of “knowing well” is not an 
improvement. Armaitié appears as four syllables Aramatié, a treatment 
which has yet to be justified, since Armenian S(p)andaramet cannot 
be used 8 proof (probably it was looked upon as samdar + mel), if 
we remember Arm, zoradét with -a- between the components, Ta 
&: 12 randibys is given as *rnoidjo “ fOr die Verdienste”, after the 
Sanskr. rna-. but Sogd. ‘mn and Sake drra- mean “wrong” and so 
‘re opposed to this Indian meaning. ‘The composition of the Gatha 
‘as been carefully analysed and the notes contain much of value, 
‘The indexes will prove of great use as a guide to the many names 
quoted throughout an important book. 

































H.W. B. 


By Mawzexst 
xvili + 366, New York. 


Own Prnrecrixe Wont. Zarathushtra’s Way of Life, 
Nossenvaxst Duatza, Ph, Litt:D. pp. 
Oxford University Press, 1930, 





Tt has been a great pleasure to read this balanced and courageous 
Survey of civilization. The optimism of the author appears at every 
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point where he sums up the achievements of man, His standpoint is 
universal, which enables him to see the defects and merits of the 
various stages of man's growth. Chapter xxiii, on East and West, 
is particularly interesting. ‘The early pre-history of mankind is sketched 
with great imagination, though it could not be supposed that all 
details would approve themselves, as, for example, the sketch 
of religious evolution could be disputed. The book is full of a broad 
humanitarian spirit, which seeks to make use of all progress to further 
Progress ; and the abundant optimism is based upon the essentially 
optimistic Zoroastrian attitude to life. ‘The subject-matter is naturally 
familiar and is not perhaps treated profoundly, but the massing of 
details has a great effect. Progress is traced ¢o the present time and 
becomes the basis of further expectation, though the grim chapter on 
war is perhaps slightly sensational. ‘There is a discussion of the difficult 
question of the colour bias with the firm belief that colour should be 
no bar to equality. Dr. Dhalla’s works are well known, and this book 
forms a most interesting continuation, It is of value to have this 
impartial survey from an Eastern scholar. 





H.W. B. 


J. Manxwarr: A Caravocur or tie Provincrat Carrmars oF 
Eninsuann. Ed. by G. Messta. pp. 120. Analecta Orientalia, 
commentationes scientifieae de rebus orientis antiqui cura 
Pontificii Instituti Biblici editae. No. 3. Rome, 1931. 

It is a matter for congratulation that this important work from 
the papers of the late Professor Markwart should have been published 
Tho subject was peculiarly Markwart’s own. It has been fortunate, 
+00, in its editor, Professor Messina, who has here followed the precedent 
of his edition of Markwart's Gatha Usavati in publishing this work 
also in hand-written form, ‘The language chosen was English, which 
necessarily involved the author in difficulties, though the meaning is 
not often obscured by linguistic uncertainty. 

The importance of this short Pahlavi text has long been recognized, 
and earlier editions and translations were given by Blochet and 
Jomasp-Asana, — Markwart’s wonderful familiarity with the 
seographical orks of Greeks, Romans, Byzantines, Syrians, 
Armenians, Arabs, and Persians, enabled him to explain many 
obscurities in a text which has suffered in an especial degree from 
soribal errors, inevitable in a list of foreign names, 
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‘The book is excellently arranged. We are offered first # 
the Pahlavi character, with an elaborate transcription 
second column, Below is given the translation. ‘The Jar 
however, is occupied by the commentary, p. 24 ff, Here 
has heaped up information on all the places in the catalogue, 
the many and various forms of the names and also 
abundantly the old local traditions recorded in early books, § 
Arabic, and Persian. It could not be expected that the t 
should be perfect in every respect, ‘Thus, for example, in § 39, 
is almost certainly a patronymic before which a name has d 
Nor are the translations from Pahlavi Texts given in the com 
always right, in particular, on p, 69, the translation of Bah 
‘Yast 2, 49, is seriously wrong, with the almost grotesque Gays 
PONY is SuBSth, that is “ Sogdian ”, as rightly given in the’ 
si. Etymologies of proper names in which Markwart always ind 
freely are not wanting here, too, some being of the most doubtful 
There is much very disputable matter in this book, but the 
of important information is too great to allow these leas 
judgments to affect the value of the work, It should recsive a ¥ 
hearty welcome among Iranian scholars, 






















H.W. B. 


Die Garmas vox Zananusrea, ous dem Persischen fhersetat 
und erliutert. Von H. Kazewzapea-Inaxscame, pp, 109: 
Orientalischer Zeitechrftenverlag, “Iranschithr”” G.m.bJHy 
Berlin-Steglitz, 1930, 

Mr. Kavemzadeh-Iranschihr has selected and re-arranged a large 
number of verses from the Gathas of Zarathushtrn with the purpose of 
making these “ sermons in verse ” comprehensible to a larger ease 
than philologists and specialists in religion, ‘His plan has been to ast 
these verses in the order which seems to him to be demanded by the 
sequence of thought. It is obviously a proceeding of some delicacy, 
and has been exemplified in the study of all od texts, The re-arranger 

Taely: satisfies anyone. but: hime, The’ Verses’ ate kel GH 

ten chapters, of which Chapter I, for example, is entitled " The Laman 

Cithe World-soul and its prayer fora judge and daliverer’™, hie 4 

tase on Yasna 29. It is at onee evident that-we have before us am 

sttempe to interpret Zarathushtra in such a way an to’euit mnpdesn 
aye of thinking, This is, of course, conimon way of treating ancient 
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documents which seems always to provide great satisfaction to the 
interpreter. It requires great caution to discover what an ancient 
author actually meant and it is obviously easier to suppose he meant 
what the interpreter wishes. If we add a conviction that the ancient 
author must have meant certain things, itis rarely hard to find them: 

Yasna 29 is here interpreted in terms of a World-soul, a meaning 
which may be said to be certainly not intended by Zarathushtra, nor 
is it the view held by the earlier (Sasanian) Zoroastrians. 

‘The author has had before him Poure Daoud’s translation into 
Persian, from the German of Bartholomse. But the translation offered 
is not to be taken as a close rendering. Yasna 29, 1a (p. 11) is given 
as: “O Ahura Mazda, die Weltseele klagt vor Deinem Thron und 
fragt... .,” which corresponds to zimaibyi qué ured gorséda. Yasna 50, 
1a (aot 51, 1), p. 77, is “ Kann meine Seele nach dem Tode auf Schutz 
hoffen 2” in the original - ka mai wrod isé éahya acanha. 

Each chapter is preceded by an introduction in which the author 
has interpreted the verses according to his view of Zarathushtra’s 
teaching. 

It is interesting to note this interest in things Zoroastrian, which 
appears, too, in the poems of Poure Daoud. There is much in the Gathas 
to attract attention and the task of interpreting them is far from 
finished. 

HW. Baney. 


‘Tae Ruparvar oF Heanr’s Deuicur, asp ornen Poras of Hapiz-vp- 
Deex Manowxn Isranaxi. Translated from the Persian by 
Mavnice P. Haxtey. London: Luzse &Co., nd. 3. 6d. 

The translation of Persian into English verse, reproducing the sense 
and preserving the spirit of the original, is no easy task, and this 
small volume appears to be a first attempt. ‘The verse is at times 
Pleasing, and reproduces the spirit of Persian erotic verse; at times 
it descends nearly to the level of doggerel, and the verses, though not 
Pretending to be vers libres, do not always scan. For instance, the 
last verse of the third stanza on page 26 will not sean unless “ firefly ” 
be converted into a trisyllable, which is hardly permissible, the first 
verse of the last stanza on page 19 will not sean unless the name 
Muhammad be wrongly accented, the first verse of the second stanza 
on page 32 will not sean without an awkward elision, the third verse 
of the third stanza on page 35 will not scan unless the word “ gazelle 
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Dr, Siassi, though a Persian, has been long employed in the French 
Peention at Tehran, and his views on the relations of hia country with 
foreign powers should not have been tinged with the bias that 
they display. ‘The allegation that Britain was proved to have. been 
by treaty bound to aid Persia in arms in her war with Russia in 1895, 
the suggestion that the British Legation at ‘Tehran sold its favours, 
and the statement that Britain, in whom the constitutionalste foun 
fam sympathizer, systematically opposed every attempt of Persia 
fo gain greater political or economic frelom, do not commend them. 
selves ax just comments on British policy in Peria, and British 
readers, at least, will not readily believe that their officals deliberately 
imperiled their trade in Persia by arming and encouraging predatory 
tribes. ‘The author of such a slander should study the history of the 
‘control of the arms traffic in the Persian Gulf. 

The aceount of the reactions of the Pe 








ia, are interesting 
luly optimistic regarding the 





Wotseuey Hate. 
Jeay-Barrisre Taveester: Vovaces ex Pansy ap DESCRIPTION 
Payaden ce em Publise par Pascal Pia, pe. $51. Callaaion 
Voynges et Découvertes, Aux éditions du Carzetous, Paris, 1930, 


Thers/is nO need to insist on tho importance of a traveller like 
3-B. Tavernier who between 1632 and 1668 visitel Persia six times 


and frequented the court of the Safavid shihe Safi, ‘Abbis TI and 
a ‘clucation of his great contemporary 














quoted than Chardin, the reason is in 
great measure attributable to the absence of a modern edition of his 


LA PROSE ARABE AU IV¢ SIECLE DE L'HEGIRE ou 
Voyages, comparable to the one Langlés gave of Chardin (10 volumes, 
Paris, 1811). 

The present handsome volume is an attempt at repairing this 
omission. It is very well printed and adorned with thirty-eight con- 
temporary illustrations. It isa matter for regret, however, that the book 
does not give a complete text of Tavernier, containing as it does only 
Books iv (less five chapters on the Armenians) and v, 

Asis known, Book contains the description of the roads from Paris 
to Isfahiin, through the northern provinces of Turkey ; Book ii, 
ditto, through the southern provinces of Turkey; Book iii, ditto, 
through the northern provinces of Europe, with a description of the 
Caspian. provinces, 

Voltaire was very unjust to Tavernier when he wrote about him + 
“qu'il n'apprend guére qu’ connaitre Jes grandes routes et les 
diamants."” Our standards have considerably changed and we now 
think that perhaps the omitted part of Tavernier’s travels is 
Particularly interesting. Precisely as an explorer he had more merits 
than even Chardin, who gives uncomparably fewer march-routes. To 
quote an example, Tavernier was the first European who visited 
Persian Kurdistan and its capital Senna (Sneire, as he ealls it in his 
‘usual phonetically imperfect way). 

‘The editor has well done to add in footnotes some of the passages 
of the omitted part to which Tavernier alludes in Books iv and v, 
but it would be highly desirable to possess a full text of those books in 
another additional volume ; in the complete edition of 1692, the text 
‘edited now forms 265 pages, and the part omitted 424 pages. 

It's regrettable that such important texts on an Oriental country 
are edited without the help of an Orientalist. One cannot respect such 
mistakes as Neozonze (p. 279, instead of Nauris “New Year"), 
chaté (p. 280, instead of tchachta), Degiar (p. 292, instead of daddjat 
“ Antichrist "), eto., etc., so as to leave them without corrections, be 
it only in footnotes. 





V. Mrvorsxy, 


La Paose Anant av IV* Stkoux ne 1/Hiorms. Par Zaxt Muninax. 
PP. 288. Paris: Maisonneuve, 1931. 50 fes, 

The name and work of Dr. Mubammad Zaki Mubarak is by no 

means unfamitiar to those who have interested themselves in the 

ecent output of Arabio literary criticism. A pupil of Dr. Taha Husain, 
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hie has inherited the latter's independence of judgment and audacity 
in face of conservative opinion, but has struck out along new ines of 
his own and does not hesitate to criticize upon occasion the methods 
and conclusions of his teacher. His earlier studies were mainly directed 
to specific problems, extending from his doctoral dissertation on the 
ethics of al-Ghaszali (4U-AiAlaq ‘inda'LGhasili, published in 1924) 
to the love-poetry of ‘Umar b. Abi Rabi'a (Hubb idm abi Rabie 
washi‘ruhu, As-Sabah Press, nd.), but in the most ambitious of his 
Arabic writings hitherto, al-Muedsana daina’ sh-Shw‘ard (Muqtatat 
and Mugattam Press, Cairo, n.d (1926), his exposition ofthe principles 
of poetic criticism ranges over the entire field of Arabio poetry. 
Meanwhile, he had undertaken an edition of the Zahr al-dab of 
al-Husri of Qairawan, which inspired him to take up the literature of 
the fourth/tenth century as the subject of his researches for the 
octorate of the University of Paris, of which the present volume is 
the outcome. 

This collaboration of Egyptian and other Arabic-speaking scholars 
with Westen orientalsts in the investigation of the many problems 
of classical and medieval Arabic literature is a development which 
cannot be too much encouraged. They bring to the task a fineness of 
sesthetio feeling and an immediacy of linguistic sense which are beyond 
all but the exceptionally gifted of European scholars, and thereby they 
‘greatly enrich our understanding of the artistic qualities of the Arabiy 
Writers. These qualifications Dr. Zaki Mubrak possesses in full 
measure, and the outstanding feature of his work is the brilliant 
Peyshologial characteriztion which he gives of the principal ltersty 
Sauces of the century. Tris true that not all of them are of equal value 


Pplying a foreign technique 
which we are accustomed in 
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works of this kind, and halts between the methods of the text-book 
and the informal causerie. Were it the work of an orientalist, one would 
be entitled to criticize its vagueness in general statement, its looseness 
of texture, its imprecision in points of detail, and transcription, and 
the presence of such rapid and superficial summaries as that devoted 
to the development of the magimat literature on pp. 93-4. But there 
is one criticism which must be more seriously pressed. One of the 
main features of the book is a strong theorizing tendency—not in 
itself a matter for blame, providing that the theorizing is based upon 
a thorough survey of the facts. It is this which to the reviewer some- 
times appears open to doubt, more especially in a matter to the 
discussion of which Dr. Zaki Mubarak attaches, perhaps, undue 
importance, namely the existence of a pre-Islamic Arabic prose 
literature. His arguments in favour of this are weakened by the failure 
to discriminate between prose literature and rhetoric, and for that 
matter between rhetoric itself and the learned study of rhetoric. Even 
the mainstay of his argument—the Qur’in—by its style and the history 
of its redaction disproves rather than supports his contention, while, 
as another Egyptian critic, al“Aqqid, has pointed out, Arabic 
literary style never lost the marks of its rhetorical origin. Dr. Zaki 
‘Mubarak carries this theoretical tendency even into details, as when ke 
remarks (p. 64) that the greater part of the poetry of Ibn al-Mu‘tazz 
must have perished, since the remaining “fragments” do not bear 
out his great reputation. 

On the other hand, his analysis of the character and general 
motives of fourth century prose as a whole, and of special aspects of 
it in detail, is excellent. Of special interest are the sections which he 
devotes to investigating the origin of the magima. ‘The generative 
influence of Tbn Duraid’s Ahadith is well brought out, but it is open to 
question whether Ibn Duraid is for that reason to be credited with the 
invention of the magima. After all, the characteristic feature of the 
magimat is their uniform setting; here, as elsewhere, a new genre has 
been created, not by invention ex novo, but by the artistic concentration 
of carlier literary motives in a fixed framework, and this seems 
undoubtedly to have been due to Badi* as-Zamin. But why, when 
Space is so generously allotted to others, have the Ikhwan as-Safi 
been dismissed with a bare half-dozen lines ? 

Finally, Dr. Zaki Mubarak has taken some liberties in his trans- 
lations, doubtless with the excellent intention of preserving their vi 
quality. But on oceasion the looseness goes too far and mutilates the 
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sense. To take one or two examples: on p. 173, “ preserve our self 
respect (sun sujithand) is rendered by 





éclaire notre visage”, and, 
the passage quoted from the 
considerably the force of the 
writer's observation. Similarly, on p. 139, at-Taubidi is represented 
fs declaring that Ibn “Abbad and Ibn al--Amid have no equals “ parmi 
les éerivains de cette époque”: in the original text, however, the 
remark is in the much less sweeping form : “* amongst all those who 
have served the Jilis and Dailamites as secretaries (fi jami‘i man 
Kataba liljili wai-dailami) down to this time”. 















H. ALR. G. 


La Vie ve Hanoux-at-Rascurp. Par Gasniet Avpisio, pp. 298. 
Paris: Librairie Gallimard. 1930. 15 francs. 

Hanvxv't-Rasiup asp Cuanes tie Guear. By F. W. Bucxzer, 
M.A. pp. viii + 64. Cambridge, Mass., 191. $2.35, 

M. Auiisio has gone to good original sources for his study of Harun, 
Which appears in the series of “ Vies des hommes illustres”. ‘The 
historical basis is therefore sound on the whole, and his argumentation 
and presentment of the historical events of Harun’s reign have a real 
Yalue, It is the more necessary to make this clear since it might 
otherwise be overlooked owing to the author's preoccupation with the 
Picturesque. ‘The romantic colouring of the background, obtained 
by exuggerating more especially the economic and artistic culture of 
the period, has had the result that the historical figure of Harun is 
enveloped in an Arabian-Nightslike glamour and his Personality 
Keneralizel into the type of the later Oriental monarchs, Needless 
to say, this idealization has more than once carried the author off his 
feet, us when he asserts that the Arabs “ could, if they hd wished, 

i mes", and no small number of his 
Statements and his portraits of other characters in the story are 
equally open to question. 

Professor Buckler’s monograph, on the other hand, is 
documented and closely-reasoned argument on the cha: 
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‘was due to the Carolingians and the Popes with the object of forming 
‘8 Franco-Papal-Muslim alliance against the Byzantine Emperors and 
the Umayyads of Spain; (2) that for the furtherance of their 
operations in Spain, Pippin and Charles sought and obtained formal 
authorization from the Caliphs to act as their deputies in the West ; 
(8) that Charles, on the pretext of eliminating Byzantine influence 
from the Holy Places, was invested with the governorship of Jerusalem, 
which was, however, exercised on his behalf by the Caliph ; (4) that 
in consequence of these appointments the status of Charles became 
that of a feudal vassal of Harun. 

Direct evidence in support of each or any of these four theses is 
scarcely to be found, but Professor Buckler has been able to put 
together a very ingenious chain of arguments as a result of his thorough 
setutiny of the westem sources. Since these, unfortunately, are the 
only sources, it must be left to the medievalists to decide whether 
the indirect evidence on which he relies is sufficient to bear the weight 
of his conclusions ; the first of them, at least, seems to be well 
established. When, however, he appeals to Arabic sources to supply 
confirmatory material for the remaining three, he is on exceedingly 
dangerous ground. To cite as “ evidence” for the second a romantic 
novel published in 1888 can only be called a singular lapse of judgment, 
Nor is the case much better in regard to the third. The argument 
that Charles was recognized as wali (the book always has wali—a 
rather different thing !) of Jerusalem rests upon the meaning and value 
to be attached to the gift from the Patriarch of the “ claves civitatis 
et montis cum vexillo”, while the other sources explicitly refer to 
jurisdiction over the Sanctuary only. 

However that may be, the suggestion that Charles was actually 
invested with the amirate of Spain and the wildyat of Jerusalem— 
already at that time a Muslim Holy Place—seems to verge on the 
fantastic. ‘The attempt to justify it by dragging in Mawardf and his 
““imdirat of conquest ” is totally irrelevant. There is no question of 
“conquest ” in the case, and that this office “ may devolve on a non- 
Muslim” is an addition of Professor Buckler’s own, to which the 
exposition of Mawardi lends no countenance. The claim that Mawardi 
Tepresents “contemporary legal opinion” on the ground that he 
belonged to the school of Shai‘ is one which no student of Islam would 
admit. 

As regards the fourth thesis, itis indeed possible that the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphs should have regarded Charles as a vassal, but whether his 
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acceptance of their “friendship” and gifts of robes “implied the 
acknowledgment of that suzerainty ” is another matter. Throughout 
the book, indeed, Professor Buckler is a little too preoccupied with 
theoretical questions of vassalage and suzerainty. The constant 
insistence on the claim of the Abbasids to overlordship of the Byzantine 
Emperors (pp. 10, 14, 52) rests upon a forcing of the meaning of 
“obedience” in a fourteenth century compilation and the mistaken 
view that the exuction of a tribute for a specified term of years * was 
apparently regarded as a mark of vassaldom by the Abbasids”, 
Whereas the Muslim jurists clearly regard it as a price paid for an 
armistice by the weaker side for the time being, whether Muslim or 
Byzantine. 

No; on the whole it appears to me that M. Andisi’s rendering 
of the negotiations, ““romanced " and jesting though it be, gets much 
closer to the spirit of Baghdad. “En sémme, se dit Haroun, oe Karlé 
he ‘miintéresse pas autrement, mais on peut lui donner’ quelques 
témoignages de sympathie. On lui fera quelques petits eadeaux . 
Et il fit quelques petits cadeaux. Qu'est-ce pour lui qui a 'habitude 
des splendeurs orientales ? Une béte & trompe, quelques chiffons, 
une pendule, Miséres! Et l'on comprendrait fort bien que l'événe- 
‘ment ne se soit transmit aux chroniqueurs arabes qui éerivaient un 
Stele plus tard. ‘Mais dans ne Europe peu fastueuee, voila qui vaut 
{es plus fabuleus trésors de Golconde et qui fait travailler les eervellee:” 


H. A. R. G. 








Eioury Mosques axp ornen Is 
Mus. R. L. Devoxsume, _p 
1930, 12 francs. 

An excellent pocket-guide to the mosques of Cairo, 
Paltable on account of the chronological arrangement adoptel, The 
facts and dates, features of artistic importance, and particulars of 
Te crtions supply precisely and concisely just that information which 


the average visitor requires and which he ean only with difficulty 
find elsewhere. i. 


tawtc Moxuanesrs x Carmo. By 
p. 64. Paris: Maisonneuve Fréres, 








A Histony or Srasisn Civnazarion, 


By Rarart Aurasina, Eaited 
byJ.B.Tuxxn, pp. xx + 289, 


London : Constable, 1930. 21s. 
Fete, masses of facts, piled relentlessly one upon another, facts 
Political, ethnographic, social, artsto, economaie, literary, technieal— 
an Encyclopedia Hispanica in litte, from the Stone Age to 1914, Tn 
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this place, however, it falls to deal only with portions of the fifth and 
sixth chapters, which relate to the place of the Spanish Muslims and 
of Muslim culture in the development of Spain. If for the historian of 
Spain the thrusting of a Muslim political system into a Latin Christian 
ambience raises difficulties enough, how much more must the inter- 
vention of Arabic culture trouble the historian of Spanish civilization ! 
Former writers have viewed the Islamic clement as an intrusion 
to be minimized or ignored, and it is a conspicuous merit of Professor 
Altamira’s book in these chapters that he rejects this attitude. ‘The 
cultural achievements of the Spanish Muslims and Jews are gi 
full recognition and their contribution to the growth of a national 
Spanish culture in the later Middle Ages is duly noted. Yet one misses 
‘something—something that may be summed up by saying that the 
author speaks always of Spanish Muslims, never of Muslim Spaniards, 
In neglecting the interaction between Muslim Spain and the Eastern 
Muslim world, Professor Altamira also overlooks the distinctively 
“national ” characteristics of the Muslim community in Spain, 
This in turn brings out the defects of the method which constitutes 
the special strength of his book, namely the insistence on material 
cultural facts. Just as in dealing with the Romans and with 
Christianity he passes over in silence their effects upon the character 
of the Spanish people, so here he lays a like emphasis on the purely 
external elements of culture transmitted by the Spanish Muslims, to 
the exclusion of any deeper and more enduring impress. This aspect 
of Spanish civilization is simply left on one side, and even in the 
admirable bibliographical appendix is entirely omitted. 

The paragraphs devoted to the culture of the Spanish Muslims are, 
for the rest, models of lucid compression. There are, however, ong 
‘or two errors in Arabic terms which might be put right. ‘The council 
of state was not termed mashwdra but shir; the word mashwar, 
Properly the location of the council, was sometimes employed by 
metathesis for shrd, hence the Spanish meruar. ‘The term given for 
Police officer, mustaséf, is an impossible formation in Arabic and 
Perhaps stands for mub'asib. The Muwatta’ (which means “The 
Levelled Path”) is not the most copious work on Malikite Summa, 
but the first authoritative statement of it. To render Almoravidy 
by “The Marabouts ” is misleading, in view of the modern associations 
of the term, which should rather have been brought into relation with 
‘the meaning of ribat as explained on p. 49. It need only be added 
that the translation and editing alike are in keeping with the out- 
standing quality of the book. ARG 
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‘acceptance of their “friendship” and gifts of robes “implied the 
‘acknowledgment of that suzerainty”’is another matter. Throughout 
‘the book, indeed, Professor Buckler is a little too preocoupied with 
theoretical questions of vasealage and suzerainty. ‘The constant 
insistence on the claim of the Abbasids to overlordship of the Byzantine 
Emperors (pp. 10, 14, 92) rests upon a forcing of the meaning of 
“obedience” in a fourteenth century compilation and the mistaken 
view that the exaction of a tribute for a specified term of years * was 
apparently regarded as a mark of vassaldom by the Abbasids ”, 
‘whereas the Muslim jurists clearly regard it as a price paid for an 
armistice by the weaker side for the time being, whether Muslim or 
Byzantine. 

No; on the whole it appears to me that M. Audisio's rendering 
of the negotiations, “‘romanced "and jesting though it be, gets much 
closer to the spirit of Baghdad. “En somme, se dit Haroun, ee Karlé 
he mintérewse pas autrement, mais on peut Iui donner quelques 
Pemoignnges de sympathie. On lui fera quelques petits cadeaux . . . 
Et il ft quelques petits cadeaux. Qu'est-ce pour Iui qui a Vhabivude 
Ales splendeurs orientales? Une béte A tromipe, quelques ehiffons, 
une Pendule, Miséres! Et Yon comprendait fort bien que Vévéne. 
ment ne se soit transmit aux chroniquours arahes qui écrivaient un 
tele plus tard. “Mais dans une Europe peu fastueuse, voilh qui-vaut 
Jes plus fabulous trésors de Goleonde et qui fait travailer les cervellee"” 


HAR. G. 
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Mas. R. L. Devowsuine. pp. 64, Paris: Maisonneuve Freres, 
1930, 12 francs. 


An excellent pocket-guide to the mosques of Cairo, and especially 
Valuable on account of the chronological arrangement, adopted. The 
facts and dates, features of artistic importance, and Particulars of 
recisely and concisely just that information which 
Fequires and which he ean only with difieulty 
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this place, however, it falls to deal only with portions of the fifth and 
sixth chapters, which relate to the place of the Spanish Muslims and 
of Muslim culture in the development of Spain. If for the historian of 
Spain the thrusting of a Muslim political system into a Latin Christian 
ambience raises difficulties enough, how much more must the inter- 
vention of Arabic culture trouble the historian of Spanish civilization ! 
Former writers have viewed the Islamic element as an intrusion 
to be minimized or ignored, and it is a conspicuous merit of Professor 
Altamira’s book in these chapters that he rejects this attitude. ‘The 
cultural achievements of the Spanish Muslims and Jews are given 
full recognition and their contribution to the growth of a national 
Spanish culture in the later Middle Ages is duly noted. Yet one misses 
something—something that may be summed up by saying that the 
author speaks always of Spanish Muslims, never of Muslim Spaniards, 
In neglecting the interaction between Muslim Spain and the Eastern 
Muslim world, Professor Altamira also overlooks the distinctively 
“national ” characteristics of the Muslim community in Spain, 
This in turn brings out the defects of tbe method which constitutes 
the special strength of his book, namely the insistence on material 
cultural facts. Just as in dealing with the Romans and with 
Christianity he passes over in silence their effects upon the character 
of the Spanish people, so here he lays a like emphasis on the purely 
external elements of culture transmitted by the Spanish Muslims, to 
the exclusion of any deeper and more enduring impress. This aspect 
of Spanish civilization is simply left on one side, and even in the 
admirable bibliographical appendix is entirely omitted. 

The paragraphs devoted to the culture of the Spanish Muslims are, 
for the rest, models of lucid compression. There are, however, one 
or two errors in Arabic terms which might be put right. The council 
of state was not termed mashuedra but shird; the word mashwar, 
Properly the location of the council, was sometimes employed by 
metathesis for shird, hence the Spanish mezuar. The term given for 
Police officer, mustasif, is an impossible formation in Arabic and 
perhaps stands for mulasib. The Muwatta’ (which means “The 
Levelled Path”) is not the most copious work on Milikite Sunna, 
but the first authoritative statement of it. To render Almoravids 
by “ The Marabouts ” is misleading, in view of the modern associations 
of the term, which should rather have been brought into relation with 
the meaning of ribaf as explained on p. 49. It need only be added 
that the translation and editing alike are in keeping with the out- 
standing quality of the book. HAR. G. 
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Ananua. By H, Sr.J.B, Puy. pp.xx + 364. London: Ernest 
Benn, 1930, 15s, 

Mr. Philby’s volume on Arabia in the “Modern World” se 
gives for the first time @ connected and detailed account of Arabian 
istory from the rise of the Wabhabi movement. The sourees which 
has utilized are of unequal value, though perhaps the best that wore 
available without access to the archives of the various states concerned, 
For the early decades he his summarized the contemporary chronicle 
of Tbn Ghannim (of which there is an excellent MS. in the British 
Museum, Add. 23345), with its continuation by Ibn Bishr. ‘The 
story of the latter half of the nineteenth century has been compiled 
from various materials, including the narratives of Doughty. and 
Gther travellers. From the opening of the eareer of the present King, 
Mr, Philby invokes his authority, sometimes at first hand, sometimes 
through the medium of the Arabie history of Najd recently published 
by Mr. Amin Rihint (Pa'rith Najd al-adith, Bairut, 1928), down to the 

where he is able to draw upon his own first-hand knowledge. 
The predominance of Wabhibi sources would naturally give the 
book a Wahhibi tinge, even were it not accentuated by the author's 
own leanings in that direction. But the importance of the Wahbabr 
Movement for the modern history of Arabia is so great that this 
Srarcely detracts from its value, except for a tendency to depreciate 
those whom he regards as the enemies of the house of Sa‘ad. ‘A more 
serious criticism is that the mere chronicling of events has occupied 
Kis attention at the expense of the more general agpecta of the recent 
and contemporary history of Arabia—social organization, administra 
tion, economic movements, and the like—the absence of which ives 
4 certain unreality to the monotonous record of wars and tai, 
Among the points thus overlooked are, for example, the economic 
factors which contributed to the weakening and downfall of the first 
Wabhabi empire, and the part played by the opening of the Suez 











For absolute accuracy of fact and inference it is impossible to hold 
Mr. Philby responsible ; 


1827-9 his exposition is frequently at variance with the semi-official 
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narrative subsequently published in the Meccan journal Umm al-Quri. 
But although his survey may not answer all the questions we should 
like to put on the modern history of Arabia, it is exceedingly weleome, 
both as a first step towards filling a conspicuous gap, and as a foretaste 
of that magnum opus which he hopefully foreshadows in the Preface, 
ARG. 








Dee DiwAy pes as-Samav’at tex ‘Apu: 
by Joacume W. Himscunexc. Mémoires de la Commission 
Orientaliste, Nr. 13. pp. x +85. Cracow: Polish Academy. 10z, 

The primary object of Dr. Hirschberg’s publication appears to be 

exegetical rather than literary, i.e. to serve as a contribution to the 
problem of the background and sources of the Qur'an. The view which 
he puts forward is that Muhammad's knowledge of biblical history, 
eschatology, and so forth was derived from the religious poetry of 
Arabian Jews (‘‘da es ja wahrscheinlich ist, dass M. alle seine Bibel- 
und Agadakenntnisse aus solchen Gedichten geschipft hat,” p. 15), 
and, accepting the poems attributed to as-Samau'al, the Jewish. 
shaikh of Taima in the middle of the sixth century, as genuine remains 
of this. pre-Islamic religious poetry, he illustrates and expands the 
religious allusions which they contain with a wealth of citation from 
Haggadic sources, The value of this collection of materials is very 
great, and they undoubtedly support the view “that the Jews of 
Arabia were well at home in the Bible and Rabbinic literature ” 
(P. 20). On the other hand, it cannot be said that they are strong 
enough to carry the weight of his conclusions, especially as his 
arguments as to the authorship and date of the religious poems, and 
their independence of the Qur'an, are unconvincing. For the full 
discussion of these issues it may be permitted to call attention here to 
the illuminating investigation published by Professor Levi della Vida, 
in the Rivista degli Studi Orientali (xiii, 53-72), in which he confirms 
the accepted view that they are post-Islamic, though preserving 
indications of their Jewish origin. The somewhat numerous 
inaccuracies in Dr. Hirschberg’s translations have been corrected in 
an appendix by Professor Kowalski. H. ARG. 

‘Tux Travers or Mazco Po.o. Translated from the text of L. F, 
Benedetto by Auvo Rrcct. pp. xviii +440. London : Routledge 
(The Broadway Travellers), 1931. 

Hiitions of Marco Polo follow on one another's heels in such variety 


of get-up and range of price, that it may cause some surprise to find 
‘You. ¥i. rant 3, 2 
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so hackneyed a classic in the fastidious company of Broadway 
Travellers. But to all who have ever dipped into the “irksome 
detail” of Yule's classification of Potian texts and have followed up, 
however cursorily, more recent investigations into the MSS., this 
edition is something « great deal more than a mere reprint, more even 
than a new edition of “Yule”. To have brought “ Benedetto ” at 
Jast within the range and comprehension of everyone is an achievement 
worthy of theseries. Professor Benedetto's great edition, based upon 
the famous Paris “ Geographic Text ” and carefully collated with all 
other early versions (including some hitherto unknown), is probably 
the nearest approach to Marco Polo's own narrative which we are 
ever likely to get, unless some MS. of the lost prototype itself should 
be discovered. Nor is this a matter for congratulation to bibliophiles 
only, for this text itself reads better in every way than those of Marco's 
later editors and revisers, including even Yule: it is fuller, more 
direct, and much more natural. Moreaver, it prints the whole of Marco 
Polo, without the abridgments and suppressions (particularly of 
thelater chapters), which nearly all his editors have been tempted—and 
have succumbed to the temptation—to make; and, as Sir Denison 
Ross has pointed out in his Introduction, it contains a number of 
important additional chapters derived from the recently rwcovered 
version represented by MS. “Z,”", 
Ttis abundantly clear that henceforth those who wish to consult 
Marco Polo in connection with their Oriental studios must use 
“Benedetto ", either in the original or in this version. Considerations 
of space, time, and cost have, on the other hand, prevented the 
inclusion of full apparatus of notes and maps, leaving us in the 
ing to use Yule’s edition for notes, 

Mr, Penzer’s reprint of Frampton’s Elizabethan version for ‘maps, and 
this for text. Sit Denison Ross's annotated index, howeven je an 
iSvaluable supplement to Yule's notes, and the attractive reprodections 
of medieval maps havo an interest of their own, Moat curious of all 
is tho section of the Catalan Map containing a miniature of the Polo 


brothers setting out with their caravan, ‘The painti 

othe . Painting cannot be 
Associated from the style of contemporary Islamic art, an might well 
have come straight out of an illuminated oriental ‘manuscript. 


H. A. R. Gp, 
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MANUEL De cENEaLocle ET DE CHRONOLOGIE POUR L'HISTOIRE DE 
usta. Par E. pe Zawmavz. Fol., pp. 388, 20 tableaux 
wénéalogiques, 5 cartes. Hanovre, 1927. 


Mr. $. Lane Poole’s famous work The Mohamnadan Dynasties, the 
only one to come into range with the present book, was published first 
in 1894 and for over thirty years enjoyed an uncontested and well- 
merited authority, but when a few years ago it was photographically 
reproduced? everybody felt that further progress of historical 
researches was greatly hampered by the absence of an abstract, 
completing Mr. Lane Poole’s information by data ascertained since 
1894, ‘This has now been done by the eminent Viennese numismatist 
Dr. Zambaur. 

His book represents a tremendous amount of work. Its index con- 
tains 6,000 names, to say nothing of as many more mentioned only in 
the charts of the second part. The Mokammadan Dynasties enumerates 
118 houses of Moslem rulers, The Manuel counts 283 of them and, 
under each heading, introduces numerous new details. Even under 
the “Abbasid caliphs, their exact titles and dates of accession (month 
and day) greatly enhance the value of the table. Most useful are the 
lists of the vazirs to the ealiphs (pp. 6-9) and to the Ottoman Sultans 
(pp. 161-6), as well as the lists of the governors of such cities as 
Mekks, Damascus, Baghdad, Rayy, Nishapir, ete. Useful, too, will 
be Dr. Zambaur’s short bibliographical notes, often reminding of the 
existence of some numismatic articles apt to be overlooked even by 
specialists. Equally welcome are the particular signs showing that 
there are coins or inscriptions extant of the given prince. 

The author says that at the basis of the Manuel lies a translation 
of Ibn al-Athir’s History which he made for his own use while pursuing 
his numismatic studies. He could not evidently enter into the 
discussion of discrepancies of dates given by different authors. In 
the present state of our sources, Dr. Zambaur's book had to be or not 
tobe. It could not replace monographic studies of a host of specialists ; 
it had to depend on their results, when available, and to reserve final 
judgment, when such researches are non-existent. However a 


* Though it would be unjust not to mention the numerous and very detailed 
charts in Justi's Inanisher Namenbuck, 1885, pp. 300-479, which were worked out 
independently. 

* Unfortunately even without the additions and corrections made by Barthold 
in his Russian translation of it (St. Petersburg, 1890). 
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visible difference exists between the parts of the book based on Lane 
Poole, or the direct study of the sources, and those simply reproducing 
the data of sources of different descriptions, 

‘The following are some ovcasional corrections and suggestions 
with regard to somo Turkish and Persian ruling houses, 

“The Seljuks of Asia Minor" (p. 144). ‘Tughril ahah b. Qylyj- 
arsian’s name is unaccompanied by the sign indicating inscriptions, 
but an inscription of his exists on the walls of Baiburt, seo van Berchem 
in Lehmann-Haupt’s Materilien +. alter. Geach. Armeniens, p. 159, 
This Tughril shih is the ruler who allowed his on to become a Christian 
in order to marry the Georgian queen Rusudan, see Thi W-Athir, xii, 
210: Jadithatun gharibatun lam yajad mithluha. ‘This event ought 
to be mentioned in Dr. Zambaut's table, According to Huart, J.d., 
1901, xvii, p. 348-6, Rukn al-din Mas‘Od I was still reigning in 500; 
his grandson Ahmad b, Suleimin built a mosque in Divrizi in 
1626/1229. 

“The princes of Aidyn”’ (p. 151), See now numerous corrections 
in Mikrimin Halil's excellent essay on the Diaturnamei Enver, 
Istanbul, 1930, chart, 

“ Qidi Burhaneddin of Sivas” (p. 156), See now his complete 
history in Bazm-u-razm (written in Persian 800-1398), ed. 
Istanbul, 1928, 

Very confused still are tho dynasties of “Mizandarin” and 
“Dailam”, owing, chiefly, to the sis vurring 
in different branches of the same family. ‘Tho best lista are atill those 
of Justi utilized by Dr, Zambuur with certain misunderstandings, 
Such is a very regrettablo confusion (p. 189, noto 1) of the leat fighter 
Against the Arabs Mizyir with the little known Biwandid Mizyir, 
The famous Mixyir b, Qirin b, Vandihurmuz belonged to the cadet: 
branch of the Qirin family, who claimed as theis ancestor the legendary 
smith Kawa, while the Biwandids were said to descend from the 
Sisinian prince Kayas, 

As regards the Dailamits (tho Justa 
P- 180), se 
























ides, p. 192, the Sallarids, 
of Sayid Ahmad Kasravi, 
1307-9. Dr. Zambaur confuses 
ls who ruled in Tabriz and were 
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his son Aq-Sunqur (p. 180, note 6). See Enc. of Islam: Tabriz and 
Maragha, 

“The khans of Shakkt" (p. 184). Previously to the four khans 
hamed, there was a long series of local rulers, see Enc, of Islam. 
‘The four khans named were the last offspring of the Dumbuli dynasty 
(Khoi, Persia), about which see the Sharaj-ndma, Before the final 
triumph of the Qajirs the Dumbulis played an important part in 
Tabriz, 

“The kings of ‘Qarabagh'” (p. 194) must now completely dis- 
appear from the lists of Moslem dynasties after M, Pakhomov, 
Tevestiya Azerbaijanskago . . . Instituta, i, 2, 1930, pp. 1-12, has 
ingeniously proved that the coins of Muzaffar b. Muhammad b, 
Khalifa, Bekbars b. Mugaffar, and ‘ Abd al-Malik b. Bekbars belong 
to a special dynasty of Darband. Abii Himid al-Gharnatt, who was 
in Darband towards 524-45, mentions precisely the local ruler Saif 
al-din Muhammad b. Khalifa al-Sulamt, 

“ The princes of Ahar ” (p, 191). The name Pishtekin b. Mubammad 
must be read Pishkin (* Béshgén). Already Dorn, Caspi, 1875, p. 104, 
had discovered in Yiqit that the name of the prince of Ahar was 
Ihn Bishkin. Cf. also the Nushat al-kulib, p. 85, where Ahar is 
mentioned among the districts of the tuman Pishkin (now Meshkin) 
‘surnamed after “ Pishkin the Georgian". Beshken was a descendant 
of the Orbelian family, see Brosset, Hist, de la Géorgie, i, Add. p, 530, 
and Justi, Fran. Namenbuch, p. 445 

“The Ziyarids " (p. 210) were of Dailamite, and more exactly of Gil, 
origin, Ibn al-Athir, vii, 182, and had nothing in common with the 
Als Qirin, native of Tabaristin, 

“The Atibeks of Yazd” (p. 231). The table borrowed from 
Barthold's additions to Lane Poole (p, 298) does not: reproduce his 
remark that the atibeks were connected with the Kakoyids, Instoad 
of Saltyq read, with Barthold, Salghur. 

“The Iidewixides” (p. 271) : omitted Mir-mirin (already mentioned 
by Justi), the fourth son of Muhammad Pablavin, born of the same 
mother as Qutlugh-Inanj. It is not exact to say that the capital of the 
Tidegizides was at Ardabil. Most of their constructions are at 
Nakhichevan, Oxheg lived in Tabriz. 

“The rulers of Bitlis” (p. 231 and 264). The second dynasty 
never pretended to the title “shih”, It existed a long time after 
1009. Evliya Chelebi, iv, 81-128, gives in 1065-1655 a detailed account 
of Abdal khan, ‘The Inst hereditary ruler of Bitlis Sharaf-beg (probably 
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of the same dynasty, where this name is frequent) was deposed. by 
the Ottomans in 1849, wide Lynch, Armenia, ii, 149, 

“The Qutlugh-khans” (p. 237) Qutb al-din shown as Buriq 
Hajib’s grandson, was the son of Buriq Hajib’s brother Tayinga, 
Which latter name also means “chamberlain ” (hijib), se al-Kishgha, 
Diwein lughat al-turk, ii, 281. See Encyclopedia of Islam, 

“The atibeks of the Lur-i kichik (p, 235) have nothing to do 
with the Haziraspids of the Luri buzurg. See Ene. of Inlam. Nothing 
in said on the Valis of Pusht-i kah who claim descent from Shil-verd, 
see now Edmonds, J. Central As. So., 1929, xvi, pat ii, pp, 350-8. 

“The Shaibanids ” (p. 252). No mention is made of Shaibani’s 
brother and immediate successor in Tashkand Suyuni-khoja 
(2. ‘between 930-2), and of the latter's son Abul-ghaet Sultan 
Muhammad, see Barthold, Zap. Vow. Otd., xv, 908, p. 188-206, 

“The Toghatimurids " (p. 256). It is inexact to say that Lagan 
succeeded to Tugha-Timar in 754 and mot to mention the usurper 
Amir Wali who ruled in Astarabad till 736, 

“The Qar-qoyunly” (p. A mistaken reference makes 
Aspan the murderer of his father Qara-Yasuf. The parricide was 
Qubiid who killed Iskandar, See Thomas of Metsoph in Neve, Exposé 
des querres ete., Bruxelles, 1880, p. 137, 

{The Aq-qoyunla ” (p. 259). ‘The mention of Diyirbakr under 
Ya'qab concerns only the beginning of his reign, 

{Bho prinoes of Lar" (p. 260). ‘Lar isnot an island (“tle de La") 
but an inland region north-west of BandarAbbasl. Instead of 
Karkinahih read Gurgin-shih, the “name Gurgin having been 
bereditary in the dynasty which claimed descent. from the he 
Gurgin, von of Milid. Dates borrowed from Munejjim, laahi ave 
certainly doubtful. Tbn Battata in 748-1847 mentions 














ntative of it disappeared only. i 

TO10-1601 under Shih ‘Abbie. ee 

rhe Qutb-shihi” (p. 208). Nothing ix sad of thei interesting 
connexion with the Qura-qoyunlu(p. 257) Bei 

“The Safavide” (p. 299), 

Muhammad, is omitted his second 

of the line was called ALi Da’ 





name Da’Gd, after which the whole 
‘id. Nothing is said about the pretender, 
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Sim (son of Husain 1), who was crowned in Ardabil and struck coins. 
Cf, Reginald 8, Poole, The Coins of the Shahs of Persia, p. xxviii (an 
admirable résumé of the Safavid dates). Under the references add 
now, Silsilat al-nasab-i Safaviya, Berlin, 1343, and the abridgment 
of it by E. G, Browne, JRAS,, 1921, July, pp. 395-418, whore many 
useful dates are given, 

“Rulers of Ardalin (p. 265), ‘The table stops with tho Sharaf- 
nama in 1005 but the historical list of the Walls of Kurdistan goos 
till 1284-1867, see Revue du Monde Musulman, 1922, xlix, pp. 70-104, 

Wrong spellings: p. 155, Band Eretni probably Araina (from 
Skr. raina “ treasure"); p. 184, Kendje, read Ganja (Dr. Z. writes 
also Jahdn-kushd instead of gushd]; p. 191, Shih Rakim, read 
Shahrakim ; p. 216, Shuktr, read Ashkavar, of. Rabino, Mazandariin, 
P. 140; p. 209, Jalil al-din Mangbarti, read according to very reliable 
sourees Mangburni ; p. 231, Udeghiz, read Ildegis or Eldigu: ; pp. 232, 
260, Salghar, read Salghur ; pp. 234, 260, Nagrat, read Nusrat ; ibid., 
Nar al-ward, read Nawr (“scion”); p. 257, Alandjaq, read Alinjag ; 
p. 258, Bayandir, read Bayindur; p. 262, Al-qags, read Algas (probably 
a Turkish name, of. Nilgas); p. 263, ‘Abdulfath, read Abul Fath 
Salar al-daula ; p. 269, Timur Gurkhan, read Kiirakiin “son-in-law ’ 
or “& Ia persane” Garkin; p. 282, Balki-tegin, read Bilgi-tagin ; 
P. $80, Babar, read certainly Babur as testified in rhymes. Table 8, 
Tinmen, read Tiimdn. Table ‘T, Turaghai, read Taraghai, [p. 227, 
note 1. The author greatly exaggerates Zangi’s attrl 
calling him “Ia nourrice (!!) de Malikshab.” Atabek in French is 
‘pore nourricier.” 

tis the privilege of the books of such a large scope as the Manuel 
to excite the interests of the specialists on different branches of Moslem 
history. The result can be only beneficial for a further edition of the 
book or the publication of a supplement to it, But no living authority 
would be equally at home in all the branches of Dr. Zambaur's book, 
Each critic of the chapters under his jurisdiction,* for the dynasties 
next door, will have to depend on the Manuel, 

The late Professor Barthold—and he was no complacent judge— 
in his review of the Manuel (Zap, Kollegii vostok., Ill, 2, pp. 583-6) 
calls it “a precious handbook which will long be used by all the 
interested in the history of the Moslem world", Mr. Lane Poole’s 


















} See Profesor Sisshcim's illuminating remarks on the history of Aleppo, OLZ., 
1028, No. 5, pp. 388-94, nnd M. Pakhomov's eriticiam with regard to ‘Transeaveasian 
Aynasties, Lev. Obsich, Izucheniya Azerbaijane, 1998, No. 5, pp. 209-201. 
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ies remait but 
Pmostics remains 4 more congraous book, mule of one bck, 
the Manvel covers a moch larger field and in many ways represents 
‘more adequately the state of our knowledge with regard to the world 
of Islam, Taal 


Tux Laxps ov tae Essrens Curate. By G, Le Sreanon 
Cambridge University Press. 1950. (Reprint,) 

Mr. Le Strange's excellent work published in 1905 had long become 
extremely scarce and its editors must be thanked for having reprinted 
it at @ normal price and, thereby, for having put again into the hands 
Of the students an indispensable manual. 

The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate was the first attempt to 
‘Temumé all the mass of information contained in Arabic and Persian 


Mr. Le Strange’s book represented a formidable advance on his 
Predecessor, Barbier de Meynard (Dictionnaire de la Perse... extrait 


Te would be vain to deny that in 1931 wwe stand a long way further 
3m advance than in 1905, With regard to Turkestan, Barthold’s great 
Fak Tiss now before us in English trandations for Anatolia, 
Taeschnet’s Der Anatolische Wagenctz is a very thorough study. 
Finally, for the knowledge of Persin, Schwary's Trae im Mitelattor 
i= s capital contribution; ite Part I, recently completed (1896-1929), 
The reset detailed survey of the Socth and West of Pao 
‘Tho Encyclopedia of Islam also contains epitomes of historical and 
‘geographical data on a good many localities 

Tn a revised edition of Mr. Le Strange's book, occasional corections 
would ih ey het ad thers, especially in portions dating sone 
the North-Western provinces 


‘P. 166. {asti on the Northern bank of the Urmiya Lake s still 
known by that name. 


J abo’ Hire ggrphinteucey Pervia, St. Petersburg. 195% short 
mot en peared mehr ay as Sie hot 
ot been propel appreciated outa hese 
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P. 167, Marund (Yaqit) was ruined by the Georgians not by 
Kurds ; its rivers are Zuniiz and Zilbir. 

P- 168. Town Kaleibar, not Kalantar. 

P- 179. ‘The Kur river rises in the country of the 3. Georgians 


(not of the 5+ Khazars). 

P. 188, Sabna is on the highway Kirminshih-Hamadin; the 
capital of Kirdistan, north of it, is called Sina, or Sinandij, 

p. 192. Sulaimanshah Iba (Iwa) was a Turcoman chief and not 
Sultan Sanjar’s nephew. 

P. 205, Shah ‘Abbis transferred his capital to Isfahin not from 
Ardabil but from Qazvin. 

P. 220, Kurdin-riid (not Kardan) as opposed to Turkin-rad. 

P. 226. ‘The Tirum river is a left-bank tributary of the Safid-rid. 

P. 371. The pre-islamic ruler of Ustinavand was not Ispahbad 
but Mas-nughan, 

P, 373. Barthold’s surmise on the identity of the ancient Rabanj 
with later Rayan must be true. On the other hand Rayan is practically 
identical with Rustamdar, as shown by Vasmer. 

P. 383, ‘The old name of Nishapir Abur-shahr means “Upper- 
city, not “ Cloud-city ” (Abrashahr 4). 

Such remarks cannot in the least affect the value of Mr. Le Strange’s 
Work. Ttdoes not pretend to be exhaustive, but as a general presenta~ 
tion of the Near-Eastern and Middle-Eastern geography it will long 
keep all its utility, for its author is no dry compiler of bookish evidence, 
His skill in discriminating between the essential and unessential 
cannot be too highly praised, and above all he possesses a cleat vision 
of geographical realities. The book is a masterpiece of measure and 
Proportion ; therefore it will ever be appreciated as a most convenient 
muide, even in the presence of more detailed works. 














V. Mivonsky. 
Srecet up CHarakreRe iN per MUnAMMEDANISCHRN ZAUBEREI. 
Von H. A. Wrekin. pp. x, 187, Berlin-and Leipzig: Walter 

de Gruyter & Co, 1930. M. 16. 

This book based on a thesis written for the author's doctorate, 
is an interesting addition to the literature already in existence, which 
deals with Islamic Magic. 

That magic should have a well-established position in both the 
Practice and the literature of the Islamic world is not surprising when 
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we consider that to the Muslim, the supernatural is as real as the 
natural, and that he is constantly aware of the spiritual world behind 
this phenomenal world, a spiritual world with which he is brought 
into lawful contact by his religion, and unlawful contact by means of 
magic, From the animism of the pagan peoples whom they conquered, 
1s from the Qabbalah of the Jews and the superstitions of the Copts, 
the Maslin found material to their hand, on which to build up a belief 
in the need for the exorcise of magic, and in the means by which the 

I powers could be acquired and brought to bear. ‘This belief 
is as widely held to-day as in mediaoval times, and among Muslima 
almost everywhere is found the conviction that the powers of evil, 
represented by the jinn, the Evil Eye, and the Qarina or double 
Possessed by every human being—which is possibly a survival of the 
patient eyptian Ki—threaten existence and happiness on every 
tana, and must be plucated or hoodwinked by every possible moons 
Such means include the wearing of amulets or charms : ‘Hebron 
to-day, bracdleta and necklaces, consisting of eyes made of coloured 
lass, are wold to wear against the Evil Hye, oF u blue bead is tied 
{0 a shild’s forelock (lor the Evil Hye is generally blue, because the 
Greeks, the invaders of the Near Kast, were blue-eyed, and tho evi 
is averted by its like), or a bit of alum, in a bug, i ‘suspended round 
& camel's neck, to keep sickness away, while to cure a sick person, 


az of the Qur'én is written on paper and soaked in water: which 
is drunk by the patient, 


Dr. Winkler's book deals in its introduction 
the magician and the means by which he exer his influence over 
those who are bewitched, or on behalf of those who wish to work 
evil to their enemies. ‘The author proceeds to investigate the history 














ith the powers of 
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(ob. 4.0. 777), tells how he met the prophet Khidr in the desert, and 
by him was taught the Most Exalted Name of God, by which he could 
find help and strength at all times,’ and Dr, Winkler mentions the 
§$0ff Dhu al-Nan (who knew something of magio and alchemy) in this 
connection. ‘The prayer for light given here (p. 17) quoted as from 
al-Binf, is to be found in a much earlier writer, the Saft Aba Talib al- 
Makki (ob. a.p, 996), and is almost certainly of S0ff origin.® ‘The 
identification of light with the mystic gnosis (ma‘rifa) is constantly 
found among the $iffs. Islamic writers on magic have followed 
in the steps of the mysties also in the derivation of their symbols 
and the significance of these symbols, from religions other than 
Islam, and chiefly from Christianity and Judaism, in which they 
found much material available, 

In dealing with the Seven Seals, the author upholds the view that 
they really represent the Greatest Namo of Goil. He devotes a 
chapter to Ha (*) and waw (5), the last two of the seven symbols, 
and develops the interesting theory that these were not really the 
Arabic letters which they appear to be, but that the peculiar manner 
in which they are written denotes some other significance, and with 
reat ingenuity ho proceeds to show that they might well be the Grook 
letters Alpha (a) and Omega («), known to Muslims as the Christian 
designation of the Godhead. Yet, in view of the fact that these two 
signs aro most frequently found together, it would seem at least as 
Probable that they do actually represent Aa (42), the name by which 
the Safi mystics indicated the inner consciousness of God (sirr Allah), 
“All mysteries,” says the SAfi writer al-Sarraj, “are contained in 
Ha, for its meaning is Hwa,” and the modern Dervish mystic says 
“> is written with a circle, for thus does Allah compass the soul 
about". 

‘The magician, in common with the mystic, must prepare by 
ascetic purification for the work which he has in hand. Dr, Winkler 
points out that he must be ceremonially pure, and preparatory to 
entering upon the exercise of his powers he must undergo a forty 
days’ fast, practised in seclusion, during which he sleeps on a mat 
spread on the ground, sleeps as little as possible, and. speaks Tittle. 
This is almost identical with the discipline imposed up to the present 
day on the $0ff novice, who must also go into retreat for forty days, 


* alSulamt Tabagat al-Safiyya, fo. 4b, 
* CL. Qat al-Quila i 6, 
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fast, sleep litle, and keop silence, ‘Then the magician, after meditation 
‘pon the Names of God, rises through the spheres of Light (Shs), 
of Divinity (GL), of Intelligence ( (fs), of Hternity (Blin), 
of Supreme Power (75,2), and finally of Unicity (Glass), until 
‘he passes into the abode of the all Glorious Majesty of God, So, too, 
the mystic passes onward and upward through the ‘stages of spiritual 
development, the Path, until at last he reaches R lity (Mim) and 
becomes one with the Divino, 

ihe book is well illutrated and fully annotated, though » full 
bibliography might have been added with advantage. It may be 
vernmanded as of very considerable interest and value to all students 
of Islamic Magic. 





Maroaner Sura, 


Binux Ouanacrens 1% rz Koran. By Joun Wanker. pp. 136, 
Paisley : Gardner, 1931. 6s. 6d. net, 


his book is meant for an apologetic purpose, to sive missionaries 





the Koran referring to a man aro translated or 
sample is given if there is much repetition, ‘The translations are 
linked together by brief but suficint explanation Variations from 
the Bible story are noted. Abrahurn isa good example of the treatment, 
In the earlier part of the Koran he isa typical Prophet who turned from 
the idolatry of his people lols, and exhorted! them to 
Wronip the one God. Nimrod tried to burn bi but God saved him 
from the fire. ‘The visit of the angels on their way to Lot is recorded 
Meee eat once in u form that owes something ¢0 the ‘Talmud, In 
Intersections he has become the frst Muslin and 
to Moses and Jesus, Ho in amosinted with Mecea and has to break 
Cormpletely with his past ashe isnot allowed to intercede for his pagan 


father, “All this is a reflex of what was Passing in Muhammad's mind 
when he found that he could count 
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satisfactory. Granted that itis very hard to translate Arabic into good 
English that sball at all resemble the original. Words like “ cabal" 
and “figment” are out of place in the Koran. In detail there are 
mistakes though they do not seriously affect the sense, To take some 
examples from the story of Joseph. i c 
literally “we are a band". “* Majority ” is too suggestive of a political 
meeting. On one side Joseph and Benjamin are only two, on the 
other is a'whole crowd ; the antithesis is between the individual and 
the tribe. “Why don’t you entrust Joseph to us?"; literally 
“ Why are you not easy in your mind about us in regard to Joseph 1" 
‘This is impossible as English, but a good translation should be more 
like it than Mr. Walker's paraphrase. The translation “patience is 
becoming " violates rule of syntax. “Play himself" is out of place 
in standard English. ‘These phrases all come within a few verses ; 
but the fault-finding critic was happy in his choice of a passage. On 
the whole the version reads well and the minor inaccuracies will 
not lead a reader ignorant astray. 
‘There are indices to quotations from the Koran and the Bible, 
rere 













Stupmes 1s Eanty Mysricisw 1x tHe Near ayn Minoo Easr, By 
Dr. Marcaner Suir, pp. 276. Sheldon Press, 12s. 6d, net. 
Books on mysticism ought not to be reviewed, but kept for 
devotional use. This is a counsel of perfection and a reviewer has to 
justify his existence. In this book Dr. Smith desoribes the ascetic 
Practices and ideals of the Eastern church, particularly in Egypt, 
then the mystical teaching of the Greek fathers, and of the Syrians, 
The second part of the book begins with an account of the social 
relations between Muslims and Christians during the first two centuries 
of the Hijra, to show that exchange of ideas took place and that the 
Muslims were the recipients. ‘The ascetic teaching of the Koran and 
traditions follows, with sayings that have a mystic import. As in 
Christianity, asceties preceded mystics, practice came before theory. 
Short accounts of individual teachers follow with a summary of early 
doctrine. In this connection one must say that it is doubtful if Hasan 
of Basra said all that is ascribed to him. If he did, his loquacity was 
Most unascetic. He is also reported to have said: “To spend one 
night in Alexandria is dearer to me than seventy apent in worship, 
each equal to the night of destiny in value.” The author has made out 
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4 strong caso for her belief that Muslim mysticism is largely a develop- 
ment of Christian. In the concluding chapter she mentions 
Neoplatonism and dismisses it briefly as having exerted its influence 
only through a Christian form. ‘The substitution of the animal soul 
for the Pauline flesh as the seat of evil desire is surely a sign of 
Neoplatonism. Also there is some ground common to the Theolagy of 
Arisotle and Mustita theologians, 50 it is reasonable to supposo that 
Neoplatonism tnd some effect on the mystics; probably because it 
was part of the common stock of an educated man’s outiit, and not 
Hecause of any special book. While the likencas between Christians 
and Muslims in remarkable, including doctrine, practice, history, and 
forms of expression, one feels that not enough weight has been allowed 
to the nature of the mystic consciousness. David Brainerd, who was 
far enough from the east, might be quoted on “ light ". 

‘The book is carefully documented, though one would like to know 
the source of the statement that Ma’mun founded a girls’ school with 
teachers from Byzantium. There has been 40 much loose talk about 
that age that chapter and verse are wanted for everything said of i 
(In the immediate context Dr. Smith was not interested in girls! 
schools.) The transliteration of proper names, especially Arabio, is 
careless: “Amri and “Amr do not look like the aame name, ‘The one 
Pious Umayyad ealiph is disguised as ‘Ame b. ‘Abd ul ‘Arty, Misprints 
tre very few there acems to be only one of consequence, Biaivai for 

is Commas are too common ; many might have been 
t rearrangement of the text, Amid the intense 
feeling which is the subject of the book, the words “a prayer which he 
Maton was taught by Gabriel tothe prophet, but which is mone probably 
of Sufi origin ” come as a welcome reel 




















A. 8, Tarrroy, 


(Reprinted from The Journal of the Society of Publi Teachers of Law, 
hy courtesy of the Editor.) 
Momasowaoax Law: Ax Asntoomeer acconpma. a9 urs Various 


Scuoors, By Seywour Vasey-FiraGeeasy, ore 252, 
Oxford University Press, 1931, 15s, ee 
Books in English on 

deal prin 

followe 


Muharmadan Law have naturally tended to 
Hanafi school of the Sunni division of the 
alist school is adhered to: by the very great 

India. Sir William Markby’s article on 
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Muhammadan Law in former editions of the Eneyclopadia Britannica, 
for instance, said scarcely anything about the other Sunni schools, 
and very little about the law of the Shias, the other principal division 
of Islam, as against the Sunnis, And that, although Shias count for 
4 good deal in some parts of India, Other authors of works on 
Muhammadan Law, as administered in India, have dealt adequately 
with Shia law. But the Méliki, Shafii, and Hanbali schools of Sunni 
law have at best received some passing notice, while writers on 
Muhammadan Law, as administered in India, have seareely 40 much 
as mentioned the Ibidi Sunnis or the Zaidis, ‘These latter are 
politically Shias, yet they mainly follow Sunni law. Shai law ix 
prevalent in Malaya, as in the Dutch Bast Indies, and Van den Bergh’s 
translation of the principal Arabic work of that school into French, 
has been translated into English by Mr. Howard, who was a judge in 
Malaya, and similarly Colonel Ruxton, lately a lieutenant-overnor in 
Nigeria, published under the title of Maliki Law, a translation into 
English of a French work on that subject, Miliki law is followed by 
most of the Muslims in North and West: Africa, and Shéfii law is the 
law of most of the Muslims in East Africa, there also being a good many 
Tbédis, and a good many Shias in Kenya, Zanzibar, and Tanganyika, 
In Egypt, while the official code follows the Hanafi school, which was 
that of the Turkish conquerors, the people are mostly Shitiites. With 
the rapid growth in the present century of British interests in Malaya, 
West Africa, and Kast Africa, there was ample need for such a work 
as this present one of Mr, FitaGerald’s, which does not unduly exalt 
the school of Abu Hanifa over the other Sunni schools, and further 
‘supplios interesting information on what may be called the minor Shia 
schools. 

In British India the ordinary courts administer what may be classed 
as “family law” to Muslims, with some special branches of 
Muhammadan Law which have been left in force, such as gifts, Walks 
(trusts or charities which do not quite conform to our ideas of either 
of those things), and pre-emption, while such things as sales, contracts 
in general, ownership, and possession no longer are administered 
according to the law of the defendant, but have been enacted in codes 
of general application to all and sundry. ‘French administrations have 
been apt to take quite a different line, and to administer the 
Muhammadan law of sales and so on through the ordinary courts, in 
ca8@8 to which Muslims are parties, and to leave purely family matters, 
such as marriage, to be dealt with by special Muslim tribunals, In 
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Nigeria, s0, at least, the present reviewer understands, Muslim Law 
in its entirety is sdministored to Muslims, in the courts of the 
Sultanates or other Nigerian States, but these courts in their turn ate 
subject to the superintendence of the British courts, 

Mr, FiteGerald in his Preface states that the book is primarily for 
the use of probationers entering the Civil Serviee of the tropical 
African dependencies. The book, therefore, contains chapters on all 
the ‘topics of Islamic Law administered by the courts in. thowe 
dependencies, including among them subjects usually omitted in books 
intended for use in India, where the Islamio Law on thoue subjects has 
hen superseded by general codified statute law. But thia door net 
imply that the hook will not be useful in India, It should be most 
tseful there, for the vexed and complex subject of inheritance is treated 
both fully and clearly, and as Hanafi law is followed by many 
immigrants from Indin and elyewhore in East Africa, the lane of that 
tchool is sot out in as full otal us are the laws of the other schon 
One who carefully studies this book will go some way towards eseaping 
the censure which, on p. 129, the author quotes ag having been 
Piononneed by the Caliphs Omar and Ali, who rematked that the ran 
who thought ho understood mugasama (the division of an estate in 
Gases where among the heirs there are a paternal grandlather and 
Sanaa brethren of the deceased) wan in danger of helldite foe hia 
Foraeican ptts, te subjeat of inheritance. is trented ae 
Systematically and with such clarity that the book should become a 
standard authority on tho subject. ‘The 











THE MODEL ENGLISH-CHINESE DICTIONARY ain 


the relevant enactments are referred to in the text of the book. ‘There 
is also a complete list of all eases and enactments referred to in the 
text, and an admirable glossary. Should the authors of a certain class 
cof “ best sellers” in present-day fiction happen to look at that glossary, 
they may be shocked to find that the primary meaning of “ shaikh 
“sheikh ”, is “an old man, a venerable person”. 

‘To all who desire to get a general knowledge of the principal topics 
of Muhammadan Law in civil, as apart from religious, life, whether 
because it is their duty to study that law, or because they are attracted 
by it in the study of Comparative Law, this book can be confidently 
recommended. 





A. Sanoxapténe, 








‘Tnx Mopet, Excusu-Curvese Dicrioxany. pp. xviii, 1431, with 
illustrative examples. Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1929. 6. 
An acquaintance of some months’ duration with'the Model English- 

Chinese Dictionary suggests that the writer of the foreword, 

Monlin Chiang, of the Ministry of Education, Nanking, might have 

ventured to express a conviction, and not merely # pious hope that 

“with the publication of this dictionary a stride will be made toward 

better understanding of the manifold and subtle problems of 

lexicography ". Intended in the first instance for the use of Chinese 
students of English, it cannot fail to be of value also to the English 
student of Chinese. ‘The necessity for the explanation of a large number 
of English idiomatic phrases will readily be appreciated ; Chinese 
tcoms with idioms which cannot be understood by knowing the meaning 
of each word. A Chinese may well feel confidence in using the phrases 
he gleans, while the English student of modern Chinese will learn 
from every page how differently must similar and even identical 





Archaic and obsolete words and phrases have been excluded as 
far as possible, and the 35,000 entries include a large number of post 
war new words and new meanings of old words. Its size adds materially 
to its usefulness, and although the Chinese type is rather indistinct, 
students will be ready to overlook this defect in return for an efficient 
and reliable pocket English-Chinese Dictionary. 

EE, 
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‘LennGano pe cmmvstscuen Sounerspracue. Von E, Harwiscu, 


2 vols. Leiy 1929 and 1931, RM. 17, 

‘Tho searcity of textbooks which may claim to be introduetions to 
tho Chinese written language may be duc, in part, to the difficulty of 
making suitable selections from the extensive field of Chinese literature, 
Professor H. A, Giles’ Gems of Chinese Literature is not intended to 
bo introductory and the selections are progressive only in that they are 
arranged in chronological order, Bullock's Written Language comprises 
short sentences and few notes ; Summers’ handbook, though extremely 
useful, is difficult to obtain ; Julien, Brandt, and others have tl 
excellences. But in order to nequire a satisfactory series of progressive 
lessons in the literary language many teachers and students of Chinese 
‘tum, at some time or other, to the text-books in use in Chinese schools, 
This is what Profesor Haenisch has done in his Lehrgang dor 
chinesischen Schriftsprache, tho text of which, in 150 lessons, appeared 
in 1929. The sovond volume, now published, contains the vocabulaties 
‘and the German translations of these lessons with notes which are 
model of precise and efficiont instruction, 














E. kK. 


Hax wis vs'vt onkx, Bdited by Sir Jases H. Srawant-Locenann. 
Shanghai : Commercial Press, 1931, 

Professor Giles’ Gena of Chinese Literature, the first edition of 
which appeared in 1883, and the second in 1982, i probably the most 
Gomprchensive selection of translations from tho Chinese that has 
sppeared in any Kuropean language. ts aim eas to give English 
reailers an sequaintanceship with the general literature of China, 
and this Professor Giles may justly claim to have done, 

Thanks are now due to Sir James Stewart-Lockhart for the 
Compilation of the text of the two hundred extracts from famous 
Chines writers which comprise the prose Gems, Covering a period 
Cxtending from 550 w.c. to the Revolution, these extracta have now 
been made easily accessible to the student, and with the English 


‘version they form most useful key toa divenity of literary styles and 
themes, 
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Cumeese Civmuizatios. By Marcet Grawer, ‘Translated from the 
French, pp. xxiii + 444. London: Kegan Paul, 1930, £1 5s, 
The practice, originated by M. Marcel Granet, of interpreting the 
phenomena of primitive Chinese society in terms of Western 
anthropology and folklore, must have come as a shook to many. ‘The 
‘method has been severely criticized, and it may be long before it finds 
favour either with the upholders of the traditional interpretation of 
the Classics or with those to whom the unique character of Chinose 
civilization and social origins is fetish, It is not in the least surprising, 
therefore, that riticisins of the present work, ax unfavourable as 
forcible, have appeared in both Chinese and European journals, 
M. Granct is the scientist, displaying the hitherto unsuspected 
uniformity of two apparently dissimilar organisms, Astonishment and 
protest must presently give place to honest attempts on the part of 
the critics of his method to “ borrow his light ” and investigate further 
before finally condemning a system which has, at least, the merit of 
making living beings out of the puppets of traditional interpretation, 

As recently as 1927, referring to the constitution and growth of 
social classes in China,* Professor Schneider wrote: “ ‘The Chinese 
rationalists. that followed Lao Tzi... and those that followed 
Confucius . . . destroyed or utterly distorted all genuine information 
conoerning the constitution and classes of primitive times, together 
with historical tradition . . . It is very difficult to discover the true 
conditions from the medley of some fow memories, many surviving 
relics, and claims, and the dominant idealism of the Shu Ching, the 
Shih Ching, and Ssi-ma Chien. One thing only is certain : the ancient 
times were not as they are represented in the Canon, It is nevessary 
to eliminate all that Lao 20 and Confucius contributed in the way of 
ideals and suggested in the way of idealist theories and what remains 
even then is open to the suspicion of being invention . . . or of having, 
undergone transformation; and so there is hardly anything that 
can be used with confidence.” In the face of these and other obstacles 
M. Granct’s Civilisation is certainly an “astonishing reconstruction ” 
of Chinese society. 

The hook has suffered somewhat in translation, A work entirely 
dependent upon the niceties of Chinese texts demands in its translator 
some acquaintance with the Chinese language, as well as with the 
subject-matter. A number of inaccuracies might thus have been 


























+ The History of World Civilization, p, 796, 
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avoided, e.g. p. 154, 1.5 f., where a less confusing translation would 
ber “Immediately after marriage, one of the partners must say 
farewell to her family, and go and live in strange village p. 164, 
1.19 the wild goose was sent by the man to his betrothed, 

In work for the general reader almost any system of trans: 
jterating Chinese names may he accepted, provided it be consistent, 
but itis the general reader, rather than the specialist, who is confusad 
by the appearance of Cheng and Cheng on the same page (182), and 
Yu kong and Tribwe of Ya cn the same line (p. 71); neither can he be 
Giheetal to know that Ngnn-huai is the province commonly spelt 
Sohal in English, nor that Li (p, 42) and Lin (p, 419) represent che 
same sound, 

M, Granet purposes to follow this history of Political and social 
facts by a history of Chinese thought» complementary volume 
awaited with interest, 














E. Epwanps, 





Ls Civiuisations vz VOnest. Tome IV. Le Japon. Par Rest 
Guoosset. 94 x Sb pp. viti +319. Pails! Los Rinne G. 
Cris et Cie, 1930, 

In his preface M. Grousset plainly 

Yolumes, celuicci ne veut étre qu’ 


TOnient ”. With this nim in view he las set forth the development: 
of sculpture and pi i i 











Xt ts clear that 1 treatise of this nature would not be complete 
without some mention of the poli and social conditions as well 
as the ethos of the masses which form the background of esthetics. 
Stimulated by this necessity, it would seein, Mf Grousset has made 
an attempt to outline in the present Volume the whole history of 
‘apan, which he was compelled to set aside in hs earlier work, Histoire 
de VExtréme-Orient, ‘This the author has achieved only by omitting 
any historical study of music and ceramic art. tn Japan. How much 
woes interesting and instructive it would be, to the student of Japanese 
arts if the gap between the crude prehistorio Pottery and the delicate 
Poroeluin of the seventeenth century, aa eitel in pp. 8-9 and 241 
respectively, had been bridged over by a short account of the proto- 
Nistorie Iwaibe-doki and the Setovaki of tha twelfth century together 
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with their subsequent developments. Are the sentimental traits 
common to the Grecks and the Japanese, as frequently noted in this 
Volume, elsewhere more strongly marked than in the world of music, 
which, however, the author has made no attempt to discuss ? 

A brief survey of these two omitted subjects does not seem impossible 
even ina book of humble size as the one under review, provided 
the historical treatment of political events is restricted to enable the 
reader to appreciate their influence upon the social conditions and 
contemporary thought which control the flow of the wsthetic tide. 
The unnecessarily long description, for example of the vicissitudes of 
various military families during the Kamakura epoch, to which 
approximately ten pages are devoted, could easily have been reduced 
to half. 

On the other hand, the relation between Korea and Japan prior to 
the introduction of Buddhism into the latter country is, to our regret, 
dismissed in three lines (p. 8). ‘The significance of what took place 
between these lands during the fourth to the sixth centuries is 60 grave 
that without a general knowledge of it the Asuka-Nara civilization 
cannot be fully understood. ‘The curtain of mist, behind which the 
protohistory of Japan has long been hidden, is being gradually lifted, 
so that we are no longer constrained to believe the doubtful dates 
dictated by the traditional history, although M. Grousset has accepted 
them readily. 

Apart from this, one mistake is to be noted here. The author 
has apparently confused Katsugawa Shunchd with his master Katsu- 
gawa Shunshd (pp. 222-3). ‘The two colour-prints, of which Figs. 
124 and 125 are the reproductions, are those of Shunchd as his signature 
clearly shows. ‘This artist seems to have flourished during the Kwansei 
Period (1789-1800) when the prime of Shunshd's career was already 
Past. While appropriating the name Katsugawa, Shuncho followed. 
tthe great Kiyonaga rather than Shunshd. This he did so successfully 
‘that his unsigned prints are frequently passed as the works of the 
celebrated artist, 

Whatever the shortcomings, we are greatly indebted to M. Grousset 
for his effort in providing us with this useful book written in lucid 
language and accompanied by copious illustrations not easily accessible. 
Not only does it serve as an excellent introduction to the history of the 
Pictorial art-and sculpture in Japan, but it also traces the development 
of Japanese Buddhism, and in almost every page the author's profound 
knowledge of the subject-matter manifests itself, 
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‘The reuder will also find a fascinating chapter on the arte in Bengal, 
Nepal, and Tibet, to which forty-three pages are devoted. At the end 
of the book is provided general index to the set of volumes of which 
this is the fourth and last, 





S. Yosmrraxn, 


Quite Seutassut; Cumoxique nv nkoxe oe Méauax I, ‘Traduite 
de Tambarique par Thsra Seisassth, publige ct annotée par 
Mavaice ve Corea, ‘Two vols, with portfolio of maps and 
Plans, Paris: Maisonneuve Frires, 00 francs, 

‘Tho author of this Chronicle was of comparatively humble origin, 
but rose by his learning first to be secretary to Menelik's fir wife, 
then historiographer royal, aud finally “ Ministre de la Plume". He 
dled full of honours in 1912, about sixty years of age, M. de Coppet 
has been French Minister at Addis Ababa, and is therefore well qualified 
for his editorial task. 

iit Present only the frst of the two volumes has appeared, ‘The 
work is a little more than its title implies, for the fine seventy-five 
Foess contain a résumé of Bthiopian history (mostly taken frog the 
Kebra Nagnst) from the earliest times until the rive of Menelik to 
Fer acuit ftst volume takes us to the beginning of the war with 
Haly; and the account of the butte of Adowa, with which the next 
Yolume will open, should be of great interest ay Presentation of the 
Abyssinian point of view, 

The author knows or care 
ina manner consistent with na 














® little of external affairs and writes 
onal pride, which means that anything 
unfavourable to his country is modified out of all existence, oF perhaps 
mot antioned at all. Who, for instance, could believe that the reign 
of tho Emperor Theodore could be thus chronicled 1 Lannée 
wuivante, 1360, le 6 de miazia, Atié Théodoros ™mourut A Magdala,” 
Not word about Napier and his successful campaign! It is rather 
in domestic matters that the author excels, affording material for 
lose study of the way in which cnelik, first ruler of Show alone, 
Bathered with his own hands wider and deeper powers until he could 
Proclaim himself Negus Nagaat, + King of Kings” of Ethiopia, 


Tho illustrations, plentiful and well executed, add much pleasure 
to the reading of the book, 
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DE LAHNDA, BROKPA, ET QUIBUSDAM ALIIS 


On pages 273-4 above, Dr. Grahame Bailey has done me the honour 
of criticizing somo arguments of mine that have appeared in previous 
pages of the Bulletin. T must ask him to excuse me from carrying on 
the controversy regarding Lahnda and Lahndi; for I fear that neither 
ho nor I can succeed in convincing the other, In this respect I would, 
in no controversial spirit whatever, nevertheless make one request, 
He says that when he first began to write about the language he found 
already existing a number of names to choose from, some Indian, 
and some obviously English. Out of these he selected one, viz, 
“Lahndi”. For the sake of fellow-students, will he kindly give us 
the name or names of one or more books dealing seriously with Indian 
languages, and published say, before 1919, in which he found the 
language spoken in the Lahnda called by this name. Such a reference 
will, Tat once admit, greatly weaken my own preference for “ Lahndi 
and will also fill a gap in the bibliography of Indian languages of which 
I, and perhaps others, were previously unaware. 

As regards Dr. Bailey's second note on p. 274, I much regret that 
my use of the expression “protagonists in a discussion has been 
found misleading. ‘There certainly was a discussion, and in that T also 
took a humble part ; but, in the passage he finds misleading, all that 
1 intended to convey was that he and Colonel Lorimer were (to quote 
the OED.) “ the chief personages in the plot of the story”. It was 
their contributions that were important. No one has derived greater 
pleasure or profit from the writings of these two scholars than I, 
nor does the mention of a discussion necessarily imply any. vital 
difference of opinio 

As for “ Brokpi" being the name of a language, so far ax I can 
remember, I have never used the word, by itself, to mean any language 
or dialect. Ihave used the phrases  Brokpa of Dris ", and * Brokpit 
of Dih Hand” after carefully explaining that Brokpi means a Dard 
Highlander who lives in contact with Baltis or Tibetans, so that 
“ Brokpi of Dris” means “ the dialect used by the Dard Highlanders 
of Dras”, and “Brokpi of Dah Hand” means “ the dialect used by: 
the Dard Highlanders of Dih and Hani”. The Dard (or Sind) 
dialects of Guris and of Astor are, I agree, linguistically close relations 
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of Drs but they are not Brokpa dialect, for the speakers are not in 
Contact with Baltis or Tibetans, and are not: Highlanders in the sense 
explained by Shaw and Drew. I hope therefore that Dr, Bailey will 
in future pardon mo if, as occasion requires it, I continue to employ 
such expressions to indicate the various forms of Sid used by the 
Highlanders of Little Tibet. 

G. A. Griersoy, 


THE RULERS OF HARAR 

Haror became the seat of government of the Arub state of Zailnin 
1521, buit it Ind been previously ruled by descendant of Arab 
immigrants from the Yemen in the seventh contury, 

Te continued in Arab possession until 1875, when it was ovcupied 
by an Egyptian force : this was withdrawn ten Years later, a son of 
the ruler deposed by the Egyptians being 
1887 tho country and capital werw conquered by Monelik, 
Abyasinians havo remained in possession ever vines, 

The following list of rulers of Haar, compiled from Egyptian 
and Harari sources, was recently drawn up by the British Consul, 
Mr. Plowman, and may bo of uso to historians of this part of Africa, 
though itis pomibly not completely courte, For instance, 
Muhammad Grayn or Gra (the lettchanded "') was certainly killed 
in 1541 at the end of his invasion and Sccupation of Abyssinia ; was 
he succeeded at once by the Amir Nur, the tate of whose accession is 
given in this list as 18501 Wo know from Ay rssinian sources that 


in that year Nur was engaged ina battle with Ki 6 Claudius, in which 
the latter was killed, 


‘The last Arab Emir, Abdillahi, 
by the Abyssinians, died on 11th Ay 














who was driven from his throne 
igust, 1930, at the age of eighty, 
8. Gaseune, 
List ov THe Reueas ov Hanan 
4.0. 1359. Walsama, 40.1476, Thrahim, 


4.0. 1399, 4D.1477. Shams-ud-Din. 

A.D, 1409, 40.1479, Ali Muhammad, 
A, MLL, A.D. 1480. Falehr-nd-Din, 
ADMIT, J 4D. 1481. Abubakr, 

AD. 1451, “?. 1491. Muhammad ibn Asai. 
A. 1457, 





4». 1515. Sultan Abubake, 


A.D, 1533, 
AD. 1559. 
A.D. 1561. 


A.p, 1562. 
A.D. 1564, 


Ax, 1567. 
A.D. 1568, 
A.D, 1575, 


AD. 1594, 
AD, 1619, 


AD. 
AD. 
AD. 
AD. 
AD, 
AD, 
AD. 1725, 


AD, 1727, 
Ap, VTL, 
A.D, 1750, 
AD, 1778. 
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Muhammad Grayn, 
Amir Nur. 

Amir Othman-el- 
Habashi. 

Amir Tulhah. 

Amir Nasr ibn 
Othman, 

Sultan Muhammad 
ibn Bodlai, 
Mansur ibn Muham- 
mad Ayub, 
Muhammad ibn Tbra- 
him Gasa, 


Sultan Habib. 

Hamalmal (Kthio- 
pian). 

Fanel (Ethiopian), 

Amir Ali ibn Daud. 

Amir Hashim, 

Amir Abdalla, 

Amir Tulhah, 7 

Amir Abubake. 

Amir Qalaf, 

Amir Hamed, 

Amir Yusuf. 

Amir Ahmad. 

Amir Mubammad, 








. 1906. 
1.1908, 
11909, 


. 1910, 


A.D. 1930, 


NANDI—A NOTE 


1918, 


819 


Amir Abdul Shakur, 
Amir Ahmad. 
Amir Abdul Rehman, 
Amir Abdul Karim, 
Amir Abubakr, 
Amir Ahmad, 
Amir Mubammad, 
Raoof Pasha 
(Bgyptian), 
Redwan Pasha 
(Egyptian), 
Nadi Pasha 
(Bgyptian), 
Amir Abalillahi 
Ras Makonnen 
(Ethiopian 
Governor). 
Dejazmach Yima, 
Dejazmach Balcha, 
Dejuzmach Gabre, 
Dejazmach Taffari 
Dejazmach — Imaru 
(Deputy Governor). 
Dejazmach — Gabra 
Mariam — (Deputy 
Governor). 








T have on a previous occasion mentioned that the particular 
mode of opening the dramas, as found in the so-called Bhisa-nitaka- 
cakra of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, does not constitute a 
peculiar dramatic technique which could be used as an argument in 
favour of the Bhisa-theory. In making this statement, I have 80 far 
been guided only by the manuscript traditions of the land. Recently, 
however, I have been able to secure two unpublished commentaries, 
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ilavikiignimi nd the 
‘one on Mila itra and the other on Vikramorvasiya, a ul 
pening passages in both alike very clearly bear out the local ‘manuscript 
tradition, 
(0) Matavikignimitra 

Prayamya ramyam paramesvarasya 

Prasidalabhyam caraniravindam | 

yathdmati ydkriyate mayedam 

sundinakayy mdlavikignimitram || J 

atla nindyante sitradkaro raigam pravidyiha “ekaiboarye” iti] 





(b) Vikramorvasiya 


Pravamya varadam devan wallaijanavallevam | 

Srivikramoroatiyakhyam ndtyam eyiikriyate maya || 

tha rangi pjdnandibuayivavine sitradhirah praviéytha 

 veddngeti" | 

‘Theo quotations very clearly bear out that the reading « nandyante 
atah pravisati sitraihirah” is tho dramatic technique accepted in 
Kerala, and is naturally found in all dramas that can be included im 
the Kerala-nitaka-cakra. ‘his appears to be an alternate dramatic 
form, sanctioned by Bharata and preserved only in Kerala, It is, 
therefore, wrong to charucteriso this as n Bhawa Tradition, a4 Professor 
Keith has done, and to adduce it asan argument in favour of the Bhiisa- 
theory. 

1 will be elear from the second quotation that the Nindi docs not 
Consist merely of a benedictory verse or verves, as is assumed by 
Professor Keith. As 1 have repeatedly emphasised, itis a long process 
of religious ceremony to be conducted in the &reen-room and on the 
Sees hind the curtain, After all the item of the Nindi are over, 
the Satradhirn comes on the stage and ites, the so-called Nandi. 
Hee, Which isnot so much benedistory in character as designed to 
introduce the audience to the story to ie staged. From this point of 
view, such on opening is much mone tational than the other, ‘This 
living htion won proverved only in Kerala, Decatse the stage was 
living there. 

Zn conclision, I with to also point out that the Nand? verses, as 
found in these dramas, need not necessarily be the introductory versex 
to the drama ; they may as well be introductory verses to the first uct 
Galy. I have already pointed out in my notes to my translation of 
Hotkaca that the Nandt Verse introducing the Sephalikinka, 
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or Act V of Smpna-nétakam, was quite different from the printed 
Nandi verse. Similarly, the introductory verse announcing the 
Mantrakiika, or Act ILI of Pratijidyaugandhardyana, is quite different 
from the printed Nandi verse ; it runs as follows : 
aryat knpardakalitojjealacatsarijam 
vesam easantakamaniyataram dadhinah | 
orttau rumaneati tandkytakiladarpa- 
bahéyupandharasuto vasatah Sivo wah || 
This verse, like others, is technically called “ Araggu talippan ulla 
‘S1okam ”, that is, the verse to be recited when the stage is sprinkled 
with holy waters. ‘This is a point which will throw some more light on 
the Bhisa-problem, 








K. R. Pisnanon. 


We have been asked to print the following letter :— 


Usivensiry Conean, 
‘Couoneno, 
15th Seplemter, 1931, 


To the Editor, Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London, 


Si,—The Government of Ceylon has recently appointed a 
Commission for the. purpose of inquiring into the existence of 
hitherto unknown documents relating to the history of the island, 
which are extant in the hands of private individuals and of institu- 
tions. Many important documents have been removed from the 
island, and have found their way into private collections ; there 
fare others among the private papers of those who have had official 
or semi-official connection with the affairs of Ceylon, or who have 
‘at various times had occasion to visit its shores. To illustrate this 
point, the most important original authority for the period af the 
Portuguese occupation came to light in Rio de Janeiro, and of 
recent years much light has been thrown on thé taking over of 
Ceylon by the British, by papers in private hands in Scotland. 

‘The majority of such papers will be concerned with the history 
of the island during the last four centuries, but it is possible that 
there may be also some “sannases” (engraved copper plates) 
and “‘olas”” (inscribed palm leaves) dating perhaps from pre- 
European times, preserved as curiosities in private or even public 
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collections. We are anxious to ascertain the whereabouts of such 
documents, and therefore ask you to allow this letter to appear 





Thanking you for your courtesy in inserting this ltter, I am, 
Sir, Your obedient servant, 
8. A. Paxewan, 
Chairman, 
Ceylon Historical Manuscripts: Commission, 


BOMGANDAK 





A passage of the Zimiixp Nimak which I tried unsuccessfully to 
translate in BSOS. vi, 1, 57, §28, and which Mackwart alee failed to 
reed (Cauonsica, vi, 1, 48, note 3), contains two words Which can now, 
Thinks, be explained. "The passage reals in West's cslition (Avesta, 
Pablaw, and Ancient Person Studiee, p. 118, { 59) 9 6) 
SON) HH) agp) ye * 39) seme ~y Segesy). This T now 
Read : ut biim-éandak ‘vasthdr be bavee ut Was avérinth be kundt, 

224Q_and Qandah) Permit also the reading &éSak, But the 
seribe here doubtless intended. dandak, since for 58, become dy, 2 


In Pahlavi the two verbs éod- and 








G24 in the compound viduian ; and midis is also 
Bastholomae, Zum Alt, Warder, 219) ‘Nea Po 
sctive”, Sanaktit codayati. For and. we have support in Balaét 
ondeg move” and Juduco-Pers,doniidah sich regen ” (se Horn, 
NPEL, 21; Hibsch, Pers, 8, 108). So the Pizandists read. In 


ra pea oe Nar Candiéni is explained by Sanskrit canot 


Probable (see 
ts. has éust “ quick, 





NOTES AND QUERIES 23. 


In the Bahman Yast, 3, 4, we have an exact parallel to our passage : 


ut biimcdandak vas bavet yeaa 3) 312,) Jp Barthquakes 
will abound", Here the Pizand has bim-éundji, 

Cand: is used of the earth in Gr. Bd., 66, 6, also: pas had an sami 
‘pat skaftih éandénitan né édyast * thereafter the earth could not quake 
fiercely "" (nyeora. Ind. Bi., 18, 19, Were) In the corre- 
sponding passage, Gr. Bd, 05, 13, ywy2y5y is probably visandisn 
* shook”, although 





“quaking” and ibid. e945 probably sa 
the Ind. Bd. has geyp@_for *tandénit. For the form ef. yxy) in 
place of ypeyi)): sanb- or 2am ocours in samb i samth (Dastur 
Hoshany Memorial Volume, p. 201, 1. 6) quaking of the earth 

In Zatspram (SBE., 47, 166) occurs tho passage pas dén asipihat 
ut xtatayih éandihet he Religion will be confounded and 
the sovereignty will be shaken 

In the Anday Virds Namak, 58, 5, éand- is usod of earth-quakings ; 
has dn givdk garsisn ut wing Gn dyét i-m pat & dst ku haft kikwar samik 
éundénand “from that place came such wailing and erying that I 
thought that they made the earth of the seven climes to quake", 
Siiyast né Siyast (ed. Ta 2,71) has: ka pat dast i mart-é nasay 
bs éandénét * when a corpse is moved by the hand of one man ” 

In Gr, Bd., 152, 10, we should perhaps read hamak rth i 
Frayvhart pat Sandién ut éandit(an) ba daspst “the whole water of the 
sea Varkart tosses in agitation and confusion”. But here we might 
read pat éo8ikn ut dust Oresienmerie) 

In Pahl, Riv, Di, 205, § 30, we have dn ke darét ut manién < 
martimin dane yyeygy@_(éustan or Sanditan) he who holds it and 
knows how to agitate the thoughts of men", 

‘The second word is msthir Suy.4yy). It is found in Menaks mnt 




















* DE my could also be read met, but i perhaps to be considered only at a 
Higataro of nnd. @ 5 of abo the ligature CG me. A similar aplling ie found in 


Gr.Ba. 208* 9956; to which corresponds }j-54P in tho Pabl, Comm. to Vidi, 10, 
Ws acta (Arm, Mason, yr. Arb. Masta, eprecting th Old Pere. Sadia, 
the prope olOmin, Marini ientiol in the Commentary with Avetar Carne 
(aot noid by Marquart, Brin, p 48, om Mazon, nor by Bartbolomee ZV, 
Heyer 














NOTES AND QuERtES 


‘44,28 (ed. Andreas, p. 48, 1.7), ut mdr paid vastr and snakes therein 

abundant deseribing Erinve)". The Pizand gives vasyar (with 

tar, lo. as), that ig, the NPer, binyr; seo Nyberg, Glowean avr 
Os 


“cant hiv therefore, to translate Zimisp Nimak, §28: + And 
earthquakes will abound and cause much desolation," 
‘This same wwsikdr ocoura agnin in the Zimiap Namak, whore 
Markwart (Caucasica, vi, 1, 48) read *vishair, Tt ig evidently 
pearnil (Wat, los. cit. p. 107, 1. 19) apis frasand-cayibnth cetier 
4vét “and among them the bearing of ehildsen abound” 
H.W. Bamey, 








ERRATUM IN VoL, Vi, PART 9 


P. 465, line 15, for “M. Barth, the great writer on comparative 
‘ligion”” read 3. Bréal, the great writer on semantiea'? 
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A Chinese Geographical Text of the Ninth Century 
By Liosen Gres 
(PLATES 1X-X1n) 
[HE SteinCollection of MSS. fromTun-huang at the British Museum, 
so rich in other respects, includes very few documents of a purely 
topographical nature. ‘The two most interesting texts belonging to 
this class are the Tun huang Iu (8.5448), which was published with 
translation and notes in the JRAS. for July, 1914, and the present 
roll (8. 367), which is unfortunately imperfect at the beginning and 
lacks @ title, The Tun huang lu deals with the district immediately 
surrounding Tun-huang itself, but the other treatise goes farther 
afield, and follows the “southern route” as far as Charchan, after 
which it doubles back to the oasis of Himi and the neighbouring 
territory. If Sha Chou was the starting-point, it is not likely that 
much has been lost at the beginning, since the first paragraphs are 
‘concerned with the Nan-hu oasis, which is only some 30 miles distant 
from that centre. : 

A few extracts from the MS. (then numbered Ch. 917) were 
Published by Professor Pelliot in the Journal Asiatique for 1916 
(cor. 11, tom. 7, pp. 111-23), and so long ago as the summer of 1920, 
I myself lind made a rough translation of the whole,.to.which 
Sir Aurel Stein was kind enough to add some if 
topographical interest. These will be fos 
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The set of Dynastic Histories which T have used is that printed 
by the @ BR F Jij in Nanking between 1871 and 1887. 


(Hsi liang i wu chih ‘The Han Brh-shih General . . . colt 

and returned. He had pity and released it. 
‘The fourth character in the column seems to be an irregular form 

of Be. . 
Coming to. . . taking it to be the Lung-lo Spring . . . drinking 
this water, spirted it out noisily, and finally turning round went back 
again, On this account . . . fire-signal beacon like a dragon’s head, 
whence the name. 


‘Though half torn away, the character hefore 3 chih is certainly 
4p, from which we may conclude that the work quoted is 7 3% S& 
fp 8 Recon of Marvels in Western Liang. Cf. Sha chou chih, 3°, 
where the story of the Erh-shih General making water gush from the 
‘mountain-side is recounted from the same source, See also Tun huang 
tw ad init. The Erh-shih General was 2% 9M #4 Li Kuang li, who 
title just before his first expedition to Brh-shih, or 
ih (Nistea), as it was pronounced in ancient times, the 
capital of Ferghana,—Lung-lo was the ancient name of the district of 
Shou-ch‘ang in the Nan-hu oasis: see Han shu, xxviii B, 31°. 


Showech‘ang Lake . . . (Yo-wa] River. Winds round and curves 
back for more than a li, Its depth has not been measured. ‘This is 
the spot where the Hans got the celestial horse, 

















According to Sir Aurel Stein, this is the spring-fed reservoir which 
sives its name to the Nan-hu (Southern Like) Oasis, See Serindia, 
P. 612 and map 19; Desert Cathay, ii, 75. A passage in Shih chi, 
xxiv, 22°, enables us to restore the name of the river iff ## Yo-wa, 
which is a branch of the 43 Tang River of Tunshuang. “For the story 


of the ‘celestial horse (3G or pt Hj), see Chavannes, Mémoires 
Historiques, 236, note 3. 














Great Watercourse. Ton li south of [Shou-ch'ang] Haion. Tt has 
its souree in the Yo-wa River. 


icin thinks that “the springs are meant which, rising in the dry 


flood beds south of Nan-hu, collect in small streams which pass through 


the oasis and supply its irrigation”. The weut 
tather to suggest an artificial canal, SE Brite eee 


Long | Watercourse . . . 101i, 

‘Shikomén (Stone-gate) Brook. Rises 8 Ii south of the haien, 

Wu-lu (No-salt) Brook. Rises 10 li south-west of the haien, 
‘Shilreh'éng (Stone-city) Chén is 1,580 li west of Sha Chou, and 
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6,100 Ii from Shang-tu [the “ superior eapital ”, i.e, Ch‘ang-an]. This 
was the kingdom of Lou-lan of the Han dynasty. 

Identified by Stein with the modern Charkhlik; see Serindia, 
PP. 320seq. According to T'ang shu, xxvii, 21°, ff Shang- 
tu was originally called 3 #g “capital city; in 742 it became 
WG IK “the western capital”; in 757 sft yf" the central capital 
in 761 it was again called the western capital. In 756 (the year of 
An Lu-shan’s usurpation) it was Shang-tu. 

The Account of the Western Regions in the Han History says: 
“The land is sandy and salt, with few cultivated fields. It produces 
jade. When Fu Chich-t2t slew the king of this country, the Hans 
put his younger brother on the throne, and changed its name to the 
kingdom of Shan-shan.” 

CE. Han shu,xoviA, 31°44°. $95 should be 35. Pelliot misreads 3h 
and translates : “ Les Han érigérent [2 nouveau] ce pays [en royaume]."* 
‘The Sui dynasty established Shan-shan Chén, but when the dynasty 

was overturned, the city was abandoned. In the Chéng-kuan period 
[627-49], K‘ang Yen-tien, a great chieftain from the kingdom of 
Kang [Samarkand], came east and settled in this town, A number 
of barbarians (Ju) accompanied him, so that it became a populous 
place : it was also called the city of Tien-ho. The city was surrounded 
on every side by a sandy desert. 

‘The general term j¥ hu is here to be taken as Soghdians or natives 
of Samarkand. “‘Tien-ho” apparently means “ brought together by 
[K'ang Yen-Jtien ”. 

In the 2nd year of Shang-yilan [675] its name was changed to 
Shik-ch‘éng Chén, and it was made dependent on Sha Chou. 

‘There were two reign-periods called Shang-yilan, but during the 
second (760-1] the Western Regions were no longer under Chinese 
rule, The character translated “dependent” is an unauthorized 
form of 
Twn Ch‘éng (Military Camp City) is 180 li east of Shih-ch‘éng Chén, 

Tt has been identified by Stein with the site of Miran, which he also 
shows to have been the same as “the old eastern town” of #F JE 
‘Yi-ni, the capital of Lou-lan before 77 3.c. 





























When Wei-t‘u-ch'i, the hostage given by Shan-shan [to China), 
was returning weak and single-handed [to his kingdom], he made this 
Appeal to the Son of Heaven : “In our country there is the city of 
Lhsiu, where the land is fair and fertile, My prayer is that you should 
send a general to plant a military colony there and harvest the grain, 
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s0 that I may have his prestige to back me.” Accordingly, the Hans 
sent a svii-na (commandant) with officers and men to colonize [-hsiu 
by way of protection, 
For 3 read ff. This passage is taken almost word for word from 
Han shu, xevi A, 42° and y°: The King himself petitioned the 
Son of Heaven as follows: *T have lived # long time in the land of 
Han, and am now returning to my country weak and unsupported. 
The lato King has a son still living, and Cam afraid lest he should 
Kill me, Now in my kingdom there is the city of {ft $f, hatin, where 
the soil is fair and fertile. “My prayer is that the House of Han may 
send two lenders to plant a military colony there and harvest the 
main, 90 that your servant may have their prestige to hack me.” 
Accordingly, the Han Emperor sont one asi-ma with forty officers 
‘and men to colonize T-hsiin and act as support for the ruler." Pro. 
fessor Pelliot has already shown how easly the characters $f and. ff 
can be confused in manuscript, and I-haiu may therefore be considered 
‘in. It is rather curious, however, that the Tang 
‘hu should haye adopted the form T-hsiu in proforence to the L-hstin 
of the Han shu, The vexed question of the situation of this town 
hI think, been satisfactorily settled by Stein (Serindia, pp, 395 seq), 
Everything points to its having occupied tho site of the modem 
Charkhlik: “Yet we find the Tang shu (xiii B, 19 r) making exactly 
the same mistake in placing [hain east of Skih-ch'éng Chen: "Starting 
from the southern shore of the P'u-ch‘ang Lake (Lop-ndt] and going 
eat one puswen Chit'un Ching (the City of the Seven Miltary 
Colonies), which is the city of Lhsin of the Han dynasty. Kighty I 
further west one comes to Shih-ch'éng Chén, the kingdom of Lowlan 
under the Han, also called Shan-shan. It is 300 Ii south of the Bra 
eh'ang Lake. This in where K’ang Yen-tien became Commiesioner 
of the chén in order to establish communications with the Western 
Regions.” Highty 1s" is clearly a graphic error for * 180 li", an 
Stein has pointed out. But how did the other mistake arise 1 From 
‘# certain ambiguity, I think, in the passage from the Han shu which 
Weesluatet above. At fist sight, it might. appear that. the King 
Weit'ucchi, when about to return to his kingdom, is oflering to allot 
another city to the Chinese colonists, whereas he is really suggesting 
treangf capital Chavannes, in commenting on thie pusage 
(round Pao, 1006, p. 683), ays: “... le nouveau roi de Chacha s, 
Fee ite fe. stilts ne le fisent. périt, demanda aux’ Chinois 
Pétablir une garnison dans ta ville de Yisiun, afin de le protéger ; 
Pour que cette protection fit efficace, il est mde 
Ja ville de Yi-siun était nsse 
Bo © step further, and say that the obvious 
Government would be to station their gua 
the King. Now, according to Han shu, 
Shanahan was orginally called Lowlan, Ts capital 























































was the city of 
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‘Yo-i, 1,000 1 distant from the Yang Barrier.” This city the King ix 

naturally anxious to avoid, so he proposes that a Chinese force shall 

‘accompany him to another place altogether, which shall be his future 

residence, and where the presence of these military colonists will be 

safeguard. This new capital, then, is fixed further west at I-hstin, 
the modem Charli, 

All this agrees with the statement in Shui ching chu, i, 62° (whose 
author died in 527): “ The capital [of Shan-shan] is the city of I-hsiin, 
in the territory of the ancient Lou-lan,” Further on in the aame 
work (5 {Chu-pin] flows east into the 
lake, which is situated north of the kingdom of Lou-lan, Here is the 
town of Yu-ni, commonly known as the old eastern town.” Thix 
makes it quite clear that the old capital of Lou-lan was Yieni (now 
identified with Miri), and that the new capital of the same kingdom, 
‘when its name was changed to Shan-shan in 77 n,c., was Chain, ‘The 
mistake made by the T'ang writers was in assuming that the King 
went back to the old capital instead of ‘creating & new one the 
help of the Chinese. 

‘This (I-hsiu) is the town in question, Because the large city of 
‘Shan-shon lies to the west, the barbarians speak of it as Little Shan- 
shan. Tt is the modern Tun Ch'éng. 

Hore, as in many of the Stein MSS., 49 is used as a homophone 
for MM. The author of our present text makes the same mistake as 
the compilers of the T’ang history nearly 200 years later. He appears 
to have been misled by the name T'un Chéng (Camp City), and to have 
thought that it was derived from the military colonistawho accompanied 
Wei-t'weh'i. ‘This is certainly not the case : elliot is wrong in 
accepting this derivation, and Stein does not seem to see that it ix 
really fatal to his own theory. (Seo Serindia, p. $27,) A more probable 
explanation is that the name was derived from the thousand colonists 
who according to Shui ching chu, ii, 5, wero subsequently brought 
to Loutan by 9 AY So Mai (not So Man; this mistake was first 
made by Chavannes in Toung Pao, vi, 907, and afterwards, copied 
by Stein), 

Hein Ch'éng (New City). 240 li west of Shib-ch‘éng Chén, When 
Kiang Yen-tien settled in Shan-shan, he began by rebuilding this 
town : hence the name New City. Under the Hans it was Nu-chih 
Ch'éng. 

The & in Nu-chih Ch'éng is only a homophone variant of Kin 
T'ang shu, loc. cit., which incidentally makes the distance from Shih- 
cch’éng Chén 200 fi, Herrmann, and after him Stein, both identify the 
place with Vash-shahri : see Seidenstrassen, p. 100 ia, p. 306. 
But Herrmann wrongly places [stn here on his map. 


Piwt'ao Ch'éng (Grape-vine City). Four li north of Shih-ch'éng 
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Chén, Founded by K'ang Yen-tien, who planted vines within the 
town walls; hence its name, Grape-vine City 
‘Dhis place has not yet been identified, Assuming a mistake in the 
bearing, as Stein suggests (Innermost Avia, p. 165), its remains may 
possibly be located at Koyumal, south of Charkhlik, 

Sa-p't Ch'eng is 480 Ui south-east of Shih-ch‘éng Chén, It was 
founded by Kang Yen-tien. This city is near the Sa-p'i Lake, where 
the mountains are steep and difficult, An endless stream of Tibetans 
and T'w-yii-hun is constantly passing to and fro, 

Stein thinks that this is “likely to be some grazing and camping 
ground near the dofiles of the Chimon-tigh, through which routes 
Yoiss to Charkhlik and Vish-shabri", But in Tang times at least 
it was evidently a city of considerable importance, ‘There is a reference 
to the place in T'ang shu, cx, 11 ¥°, where the King of Khotan J 328 1 
Wei-ch’ih Shéng is said to have joined forces with yh fi 32 Kao 
Hsion-chih in attacking and subduing Sa-p'i and Po-hsien. This 
mut have been in 747, when Kao Hsien-chih was starting on. his 
punitive expedition over the Pamirs, 

The City of Shan-shan is 1,640 paces in citcumferenee, being twenty 
paces cast of Shih-ch'éng Chén. This Shan-shan of the Han period 
i now in ruins, 

‘This paragraph, referring to the actual site of the ancient T-hstin, 
fteoms out of place her. Stein notes that “the extant remains of an 
oblong cirounvallation at Charkhlik probably date from ‘Tang or 
later times”. 

Po-hsien (Banished Immortal) Chén. ‘Tho ancient kingdom of 
Chii-mo. ‘The Account of the Western Regions in the Han History 
says it is 6,820 Wi from the superior capital (Chang-un}. ‘The Sui 
‘dynasty established Chi-mo Chitn. In the third year of Shang-ytian 
[676] the name was changed to Po-hsien Chén, 

48 is o mistake for $f. Ct. Tory shu, xiii B, 19°; After 
erossing the Chii-mo River, and proceeding 500 fi, one arrives at 
Po-haien Chéa, the old city of Chi-mo. The name was changed by 

‘yilan period (674-6), ‘The identity of the 
Charchan is certain: see Seidenstrassen, pp. 99-100; 
Serindia, pp. 298-9. The account of Chi ‘mo isin Han shu, xvi A, 4v*. 

The ancient Tun Ching is north-west of Tun Ch'éng, 

,, Bvidently the ancient portion of the Mirin site is meant, lyin 

y os a J 

W.N.W. of the Tibetan fort of the T'ang period,” [Sti ini 

F 29, 30, MB peri [Stein.] See Serindia, 

The Ohi-mo River (Charchan-latya} takes its rise in the Nan Shan, 

flowing out through a large valley. The souree of this river is 500 li 
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distant from the chén city (i.e. Po-hsien}. Tt passes under the walls 
of Chii-mo, hence its name, 
‘@ is therefore an obvious mistake for Al. 
All the cities and garrisons mentioned above fell into the hands 
of the Tibetans, 
Tn consequence of the general upheaval following the rebellion of 
An Lu-shan, From about 766 onwards, most of Eastern Turkestan 
was overrun by the Tibetans; soe Anoient Kholan, i, 03, 533 so, 
The Prweh‘ang Lake (Lop-n0t] is 320 Ui north-east of Shib-ch'éng 
Chén, ‘This lake is 400 1i in circumference, 

“The bearing and comparatively small circumference clearly 
indicate that the lake meant is identical with the Kara-koshun Marshes, 
‘The $20 Ii correspond exactly to the distance from Charkhlik to the 
west end of Kara-koshun at Kumchapgan (below Abdal). ‘The 
ciroumference indicated (400 Ii = ca. 80 miles) agrees closely with: 
that of Kara-koshun as shown in the 1906-8 map in Desert Cathay. 
‘The notice of our text is important in view of the confusing specula- 
tions to which the so-called ‘Lop-ndr problem’ has given rise; for 
it dfinitely proves that the terminal marshes of tho Tarim River 
ecupied in the ninth century much the same position and werw of 
approximately the same extent as at present—a conclusion to which 
other evidence also pointed (soe Serindia, pp. $27 neq.), but not quite 
0 clearly.” (Stein.) 

‘The account of the Western Regions in the Han History says : 
The Yellow River has two sources :— 
‘WW here is a mistake for WY, Of, Han shu, xevi A, 12°. 
One branch comes from the Ts'ung Ling (Onion Range) Mountains, 
another comes from Khotan at the foot of the Nan Shan, This latter 
stream flows north and, joining the Ts'ung-ling River, pours its waters 
eastward into the P'u-chang Lake, another name for which is Yen-tsé 
[Salt Marsh]. ‘This is over 300 Ii distant from the Yii-mén (Jade 
Gate) and Yang Barriers. Here it disappears and flows underground 
emerging again towards the south from the Chi-shih (Piled-up Rocks) 
Mountain as the great river of China,’ 
Tris hardly necessary to remark that this theory is not accepted 
by modern geographers, 
T Chou. 
For a summary of historical notices of the oasis of Himi, see 
Serindia, pp. 1147 seq. ; Innermost Asia, PP. 539 seq. 
Houses built by the Government, 730, 
Such I take to be the meaning of ZL pif, a phrase which occurs 
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four times in this MS., once in 8. 788, and again in S$. 2472 v" (8). 

‘That it should denote “public buildings” in the ordinary sense of 

tho term is out of the question. It would scem rather to indicate the 

hhuts or shacks built for Chinese colonists out of public funds. The 
word -f- which follows here and in two of the other Passages ix a puzzle 
which I have not yet succeeded in solving ; but it appears to be a sort 
of numerative referring to the houses, 
Households, 1729. Hsiang (Country districts), 7. 
For the meaning of #f, see“ A Census of Tun-huang "(7“oung Pao, 

‘ser. U1, vol. xvi, p. 473, note 5), 

‘The above was the territory of the Western Jung tribe in the 
‘unciont kingdom of K'un-wu, When King Mu of the Chow dynasty 
smote tho Western Jung, K‘un-wn presented him with « red sword. 

‘The allusion is to the following passage in Lich eit, y, 20 ad fin. = 

“When King Mu of Chou made his great expedition against the 

Western Jung, the latter offered him as a present a K'un-wu sword 

which was 1ft.8in. in length, had a red blade made of tempered. 

steel, and could cut through jade like so much putty.” ‘The incident 
is also mentioned in + 9H 22 Shih chow chi (IQ. WR HH), £.5 ¥°: 

“Tn the time of King Mu of Choa, the Western burbarians presented 

a K’un-wu sword that would cut jude.” 


‘This is the kingdom in question. Later usage erroncously turned 
the name into T-wn Chin, 
That isto say, the character {ft was substituted for JB. 

The account of the Western Regions in t! 
“During the decline of the Chou dynasty, the Jung and the i tribes 
Awolt intermixed north of the Ching and Wei Rivers,” 

Tn Northern Kansu and Shensi, See Han Shu, xevi A, bv® 
The territory of T-wu was aubsoquently taken by the Haiung-na, 
but when Wa Ti of the Han smote the Hsiung-nu, he annoxed it, 
‘This is not exprosaly stated in the Histories, though some have 


thought that tho ousis may have been temporarily oecurh 
MH Ae HW Mo ch'O-ping’s briliant earopatyn of Int xe tinea 
iit Wy, © v*, ho in said to have reached the if iM ly Chic for Shih-} 
Men Mountains, which the commentator Yon Shik-ku identifies with 
the ‘Witien was the Hsiung-nu word for Heaven, 
Chavnnnes has shown, however, that. these mountains, were fe al 
probability the Nan Shan, south of 8 Chou and Kan Chea s aan 
Puree Occidentaus, pp. 183-4. Moreover, Ta ehing i ‘ung chih, eccli, 
T°, definitely pluces the first Chinese ‘occupation of Himi in a.p, 73. 

Afterwards it was again abandoned. Ih the 16th year of Yung-pi 

(4.73), the Later Hans attacked the Hsiung-nu inthe noth ae took 








tho Han History says : 
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the territory of I-wu-lu, where they set up an I-ho Twwei (Military 
Superintendent for the benefit of the Crops”). 
A in the text is a mistake for i : see How han shu, exviti, 1 ¥°, 
col. 2. 


Communication was again established with the Western Regions, 
after which I-wu was three times lost and three times recovered. 
This appears to be an echo of Hou han shu, xviii, 3 v° : * From the 

Chien-wew period [25-55] to the Yen-kuang period [122-5], the 
Western Regions were three times cut off from the Empire and three 
times brought into communication with it.” The dates for T-wu 
in particular aro: 77, lost : 90, recovered ; 107, lost ; 119, recovered ; 
120, lost. In 127 the “Western Regions " submitted once more, 
but Feu does not seem to have been re-colonized until 131. ‘The 
date ofits final severance from the Han Empire is not exactly known. 
Tn 161 the oasis was ravaged by the Hsiung-nu, and though they 
retreated hefore a Chinese relieving force, the latter, too, is ominously 
said to have “ retired without achieving any success” ($8 2h iia H2) 
see How han shu, exviii, Mr. 

Shun Ti [126-44] appointed a asii-ma of I-wu, 

Ct, Hou han shu, loc. cit.: “Tn the 6th year of Yung-ohien (131] 

the Emperor, considering that I-wu had from time immemorial been 
4 rich and fertile country adjoining the Western Regions, and that 
the Hsiung-nu were in the habit of raiding it for purposes of plunder, 
accordingly gave orders for a new military colony to be planted there, 
as was done in the Ywng-yian period [89-104], and appointed a 














Under the Wei and Chin dynasties nothing is heard of either chiin 
or hsien. 
CE. Ta ch'ing i ung chih, loc. eit.: “The Wei established Twa 
Hsien, the Chin appointed an Liu Tw-iei (Military Superintendent 
of Tewu), but both of these were concerned with the northern territory 
of Tun-huang, not with the ancient I-wu. [Note: The wu of the 
Wei and the Chin lay north of the modern An-hsi Chén and Sha 
Chou, but was separated from Himi by a long stretch of desert ; it 
Was not the same as the I-wu of the Han period.) ” 
Under the Sui dynasty, in the 6th year of Tu-yeh [610], land east 
of the city was purchased, and I-wu Chin established. On the downfall 
of Sui it reverted to the barbarians. 
“Te fell into the hands of the Jung tribes and became part of the 
Tucchieh Empire.” [1 tung chih.] 
In the 4th year of Chéng-kuan [630] the chieftain Shih Wan-nien, 
at the head of seven cities, came and made his submission, 
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This is evidently the personage mentioned in T'ang shu, coxxi B, 
101°: “In 630 the head of the city {of I-wu] eame to render homage 
at Court, After the defeat of Hsieh-li (Khan of the Eastern T'u-chieh], 
he brought in the submission of seven cities, and the territory was 
registered as Western T Chou.” What these seven cities were is not 
stated. Nor have T been able to find the name Shih Wan-nien in any 
other text. 


I Chou was established for the first time under our own Téang 
yas 





In 690, according to tung chih, " it was absorbed by China under 
the name of Western I Chon, which in 632 was changed to I Chou, 
In the first year of T'ien-pao [742] it was re-named I-wu Chin, In 
the first year of Ch'ien-yuan [758] it again became I Chou, comprising 
tho three sub-prefectures of Twa, Na-chih, and Jon-yilan,”” ‘The 
irruption of the Tibetans does not appear to have muich affected the 
administration of the region, which remained in the hands of the fi 
Ch’én family from 714 to about 984, when the oasis was incorporated 
in the Uighur dominions, During the Wu Tai period it was known 
as the 9) ME ft Gourd Oasis, 


In the Ath yoar of Ta-chung (850) it was regained by Chang T-ch’ao, 
and forty families from Sha Chow were settled there, 


Some information about Chang I-ch'ao will be found in the transla- 
tion by Chavannes of two inscriptions dated 851 and 804 ; see Serindia, 
P. 1833 ; Dix Inseriptions, p. 80. He notes that in the inscription of 
S851 the first part of the personal name ix written A, not gi, ax in 
Trang shu, coxvi B, 13.v°. Since our prosent MS, (the noxt earliest 
in date) has the same form, we may plausibly assume Bi to be correct, 
‘The passage in Tang ahu, whence most of our knowledge concerning 

Governor of Tun-hnang is derived, runs as follows: ‘The next 
Year 850], the ruler of Sha Chou, Chang I-ch'so, presented to the 
Throne maps of cleven chou, including Kua Chou, Sha Chou, I Chou, 
Su Chou, and Kan Chou, He had previously banded together a 
number of resolute men with the object of restoring Chinese rule, 
On the appointed day they armed themselves and started a revolt 
at the gates of Sha Chou, in which they were abetted by all the Chinese 
inhabitants. ‘The Tibetan garrison was alarmed and fled, whereupon 
Chang T-eh'ao took over the local administration. He prepared 
weapons and armour, and by means of fighting combined with agri- 
culttral operations regained all the other chow, Officers from each 
of the other ten cities, bearing dispatches inserted in staves, were sent 
in haste to Tien-t@ Ch'éng [Marco Polo's Tenduc} in the north-east. 
The Fang-ya-shih (Military Governor) of this plice, Li Ps, reported 
to the Emperor, who warmly commended Chang for his loyalty, sent 
4 message acknowledging his services and bidding him be of good 
cheer, and appointed him Fang-yi-shih of Sha Chou. Soon after, the 
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title of Kuei-i Chin (Military district returning to Allegiance) was 
bestowed on the chow, and Chang I-ch'ao was made Chich-tu-shih 
(Governor)... In the 2nd year of Hsien-t'ung [861], L-ch'ao 
‘announced the submission of Liang Chou. . . . In the th year (807], 
I-ch'ao visited the Chinese Court, and was made Commandant of the 
Right Division of the Shén-wu Imperial Guards, He was presented 
with a house and land, and it was decreed that his cousin 7% 3% 
‘Huai-shén should be placed in charge of the territory that had returned 
to allegiance. In the 13th year (872] he [Chang T-eh‘ao} died, and 
Sha Chou elected the Chany-shih We 3 4 Ts'ao I-chin to administer 
the affairs of the chou. Subsequently, the title of Kuei-4 Chieh-tu-shih 
was conferred on him. Later on, China became involved in many 
troubles, and the Imperial authority was no longer effective. Kan 
Chou was absorbed by the Uighurs, and most of the cities that had 
returned to allegiance succumbed,” 

‘The other six chow reconquered by Chang were 9% Shan, J Hsi, 
J Ho, Wj Laan, AE Min, and fff Kuo. T have extracted a few more 
precise details from the T*uny chien: 851, Ist (or 2nd) moon: Chang 
T-ch’ao sends in his submission to China, 10th moon: He subdues 
the ten chow, and sonds his elder brother @& 7 I-tsé to the Court 
with maps and lists of population. 11th moon: The title of Kuel-i 
Chan is conferred on Sha Chou, and Chieh-tu-shih on Tech‘ao, 863, 
3rd moon: T-ch‘ao announces that, acting with a mixed force of 
7,000 Tibetans and Chinese, he bax regained Liang Chou for China, 
867: the namo of I-ch'ao's cousin is given as ff YR Weivshén. 872, 
Sth moon, ix definitely stated to be the date of T-ch'ao's death. 
Chavannes, following the WE AR 7K iM he Hei yt shui tao chi, 
iii, 19.¥%, is wrong in thinking that the Tang sh makes Huai-shén, 
and not I-ch‘ao, die in that year. 

Any one reading the above extract from the Tang shu would 
imagine that Chang I-ch’ao was succeeded immediately by Ts'ao T-chin. 
$o far from that being 0, there was an interval of forty years or more 
between the two. The Sung shih, cocexe, 15 v°, translated in Serindia, 
pp. 1338.9, tells us that the Tine of succession in the Chang family 
‘only came to an end during the Liang dynasty (907-22). Tt is also 
stated that Ts'ao L-ehin was succeeded by his son Ts‘ao 7G 48 Yian- 
chang. But on the strength of a passage translated by Riémusat 
(from Ww tai shih, Ixxiv, 7 v°, though this reference is not given), 
Chavannes concludes that another reign comes in between, and that 
FE WR Yian-shén, the elder brother of Ydan-chung, was actually King of 
Kua Chou and Sha Chou in 939. That the latter assumption is not 
correct may be gathered from another passage coming a little earlier 
(£.5-v°) which deserves to be translated in ful Liang Chou was thus 
‘ent off from China, and only Kua Chow and Sha Chou continued to have 
regular intercourse with her until the end of the Five Dynasties. At Sha 
Chou, in the K‘ai-p'ing period of the Liang [907-10], there was « 
governor Mf E Chang Féng, who called himself @ ih A de RF 
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“The White-robed Son of Heaven of the Golden Mountain”. In the 
reign of Chuang Tsung of the Later T’ang [923-5], the Uighurs sent 
envoys to the Chinese Court. Ts'ao T-chin, descendant of the Chinese 
Jeft in Sha Chou [after the collapse of the T'ang], also sent an embassy 
which came together with the Uighurs. Chuang Tsung appointed 
Techin Kucisi Chan Chieh-tu-shih, Kuan-eh'a-shih (Inspector), Ch'u- 
chih-shih (Legal Commissioner), ete., of Kua, Sha, and the other chow. 
During the Chin dynasty, in the 5th year of T*ien-fu [940], T-chin died, 
and his son 7G $@ Ylan-t8 came to the throne, In the 7th year 
{942] Tsao Yan-chung of Sha Chou and Ts'ao Yuanshén of Kua 
Chou both sent envoys to China. In the reign of Shih Tsung of the 
Chou (954-9), Yoan-chung was made Kuei-i Chin Chieh-tusshihy and 
36 HE Yuon-kung was made Commissioner of Train-bands in Kua 
Chow. 

It is evident from the above that a member of Chang T-ch'ao's 
family was still ruling Sha Chou at the clos of the Tang dynasty, 
‘and was succeeded by Ts'so I-chin, who was the first of his line, some- 
where between 910 and 923. Two Ylan-chung seoma to have 
‘succeeded his brother Yian-té in 942, but was not made Chieh-tu-shih 
until 955. Yuan-kung may be yet another brother, sunleas we adopt 
tho omendation RE & Yeu-kung, w von of Yulan-chung, who according 
to Sung shih, loc. cit,, was made Fang-ya-shih of Kus Chou in 9632, 
‘and from whom two letters are preserved in 8. 5973. ‘Ts'ao Yan-shén 
‘was prefect of Kua Chou in 942 (as be had been in 939), but he never 
‘veoate Chieh-tu-shih or Governor of Sha Chou. In the Stein Collection 
(8. 707) there is « fragmentary copy of the Filial Piety Classic which 
‘was made by Yuan-shén in 925, when he was a lay student attached 
to the = Jf 4 San-chich Monastery ; and in 8. 1286 v° is the end. 
‘of w lotter from him (without a date), when he had already attained 
high official rank. 


Its mixed population includes Ch‘iang [Tangutans] and Lung, 
amounting to about 1,800 people, 
We were told above that the number of households in I Chow was 
1,729, which, allowing an average of five persons to each household, 
Fields a total population of 8,645, Tt scoms to be implied that the 
majority of the inhabitants were Chinese, but doubtless other races 
Were represented, (See Serindia, p. 1190.) In Tang ahu, xl, 11 ¥% 
the households are said to have numbered 2,167, and the individuals 
10,167. This would make the ratio of individuals to » household a 
little over 4:1—greater than that for Tun-hnang, but considerably. 
lens than that for the Empire us a whole, See “A Consus of Tun- 
huang”, T'oung Pao, Oct., 1915, pp. 479-80. Tn the eighteenth 
century the population was estimated at about 12,000. 
Revenue, 
Or tribute paid to the Imperial Court. 
in the text. 




















Nothing further is stated. 
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Subordinate sub-prefectures (hsien), 3: I-wu, Na-chih, Jou-yiian, 
T Chou seems to have included great deal more territory than the 
single oasis of Himi, though most of it was desert. Ta ch'ing i fung 
chih gives the following dimensions for the chow when it was first 
established in 630; east to west, 1,015 Wi; north to south, 490 li. 
One would naturally suppose that the extent of the chow coincided 
With that of the three frien put together; but that does not appear 
to have been the case, for the sum of the households in the three hwien 
(2,634) is much greater than the figure given for the chow (1,729). 
They also comprise twelve country districts us opposed to seven only 
in the chou. 

Tew Hoien, Situated in the suburban area, Houses built by 
the Government, 301, (Chien, 19.] Households, 1613. Country 
districts, 4, 

‘Hero the problom of + is complicated by the fact that itis followed 
by another numeral, 

‘Tho above was originally the I-wu Tun (Camp) of the Later Han, 
‘The city walls are stated to have been built by Tou Ku. 

For Tou Ku, see Giles, Biog, Dict, 1969, ane below, Tle lod an 
‘expedition into Central Asia, and took Hiimi from the Haiung-na in 
‘.p, 73, thus laying the foundation for Pan Chino's victorious 
campaigns, 

Undor the Woi it wax made a haien, 

See Wet shu, vii B, 34°: “In the 12th moon of the 12th year of 
T'ai-ho (Jan.-Keb., 489), the Juan-juan commander of the frontier 
garrison at I-wu, Kao Kno-tet, at the head of an army of 3,000 men, 
‘surrendered the city [to the Wei)." Also 1 ung chih, Ixxxix, 19° 
“the Hans established L-wu Tun, and the Later Wei made it Asien.” 

‘The Han History say: 
‘and tribes.” 

I have not eon ablo to find this statement in our prosent text of 
the Han shu. 

Buddhist monasteries, 2: Hstian-féng (Diffused influence), An- 
Ima (Peaceful civilization). Taoist monasteries, 2: Hsiang-mou 
(Auspicious barley), Ta-lo (Great net). ial stations, 7 : Shui- 
yilan (River source) ; Mao-trh (Hairy ear) ; 

‘The second character might be Hwa, tile; but “ Hairy car 
‘seems a better name than “ Hairy tile“. 

Lang-ch‘tian (Wolf spring); Hsiang-tsao (Fragrant jujube) ; 
Pron-an-chian (Twining orchid spring); Su-tu-ku (Quick cross 
valley); L+i-chii (I territory implement ), Frontier garrisons, 3: 




















I-wu-lu is only an old name for the 1 
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Chit‘ing (Unbaked brick station); Ch'ih-yai (Red cliff); Mao-kan 
(Lance shaft). 

Manners and customs, The inhabitants, consisting of hasbandmen 
and traders, possess a written script, 

No doubt Turki is meant. Sir Aurel Stein writes: “The present 
population of Himi comprises a considerable. proportion of trac 
‘Turkish stock, which in the valleys of the Karlik-tagh has preserved 
much of the old nomadic ways of life; in the oasis to the south, these 
have been lost through mixture with Chinese elements.” 

The peasants and trailers only have flat iron plates which they use 
as griddles ; the cakes {which they bake on these] are their usual 
food, winter and summer. ‘They have no cooking-pots or pans ; cups 
and bowls, spoons and chopsticks form no part of their belongings. 
‘When they are thirsty, they simply squat on the ground and drink. 
‘The old phrase, “A hole made in the ground served them for a jug, 
and they drank out of their hands,” pictures their rude simplicity. 

Reading ff, which is another form of $f. ‘The quotation is from 

Li chi, vii, 1 (6). 


Tt in also their custom to set no store by dress, and to make wealth 
the only criterion of rank, 









Sixty li south of the Asien is a dry salt lake, ten Ii in circumference. 


Probably an old dried-up lagoon of Himi drainage which farther 
to the nouth-west loses itself in the salt basins of Shona-nér.” [Stein] 


In the desert there is no water, but the dry soil yields salt, which 
has a sweet taste when the moon is full, and is bitter when the moon 
is waning. Though the salt has been collected for ages past, it still 
shows no sign of diminution, 

The town of Little I-wu, 20 Ii south of the Asien, was the original 
T-wu Hsien, Because in the neighbourhood of this town there was 
formerly water to irrigate the fields, the people [of I-wu] were attracted 
to this district and built a walled city ; hence it is called Little I-wu. 


Shih-loman Mountains. Partly in the administrative area of 
Jou-yilan Hsien, 








‘These mountains are the Karlik-tigh, the easternmost portion of 
the Tien Shan range, See below, p. 842, bs 


Yiian-ch‘iian [Source sj 





| River. ‘Ten li north of the Asien, 


"The Hiimi onsis reccives ite irrigation water from springs which 
issue at short distances north and north-east of it in the rubble-filled 
beds of three river-courses, ordinarily dry. These river-beds all 


escend from the snowy Karlik-tagh, but earry no surface water after 
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their debouchures at Térik, Karakupchin, and Aratam. Cf. 
p. 1148, maps 72, 73.” [Stein.] 

River No, 2. Five li north-east of the hsien. 

River No. 3, Nine li north-east of the hsien. 

All these three rivers gush forth from a steep mountain-side and 
flow southwards into the desert, where they are swallowed up. In 
the Huo-tien [Zoroastrian] Temple there are countless images, both 
plain and painted, One Ti-p'an-t'o was the head priest of the Fire- 
worshipping Sect, 

Mazdeism, ot the religion of Zoroaster, was widely spread through- 
out Central Asia in T'ang ti we may infer from numerous 
references in the Chinese histori "(ot “Chai-p'an-t'o ") 
may be the name of a country rather than that of an individual, 
Th T'ang shu, xliii B, 18 v", we read that “ 600 Ii south-west of Kashgar 
‘one reaches the military post of Ta‘ung-ling, which is the ancient 
Kingdom of $A M& PE Chich-p'an-t‘o.” The name oocurs again in 
Tang shu, coxxi A, 16, and in Htlan-teang’s Hei ya chi, with alight 
modifications of the first character. 

Before Kao-ch'ang was conquered, P‘an-t‘o visited the (Chinese) 
Court, 

Kao-ch‘ang was tho kingdom oceupying the Turfin oasis in the 
sixth and seventh centuries. Under the Later Han dynasty itwas known 
fs MC fH WY FE ME tho Anterior Royal Court of Chit-shih. In 385 
it was conquered by aff Je Chang Chin, the ruler of 3% Liang, and called 
Kao-ch‘ang Chin, In 442 it was seized by one of tho ff it Chi- 
cht clan of Northern Liang, but in 460 fell into the hands of the Juan 
juan, who made ii) {f1 J&} K'an Po-chou king of Kao-ch'ang, In 
500 the inhabitants raised #4 38% Ch’a Chia to the throne, and the 
Chit family continued to rule the kingdom until it was annexed 
to the T'ang Empire by ¥& % 4g Hou Chitn-chi in 640, and given the 
name of 7 JH Hsi Chou, 

On arriving at the capital (Ch‘ang-an], he called down the Fire- 
kod, [who took possession of his body]. ‘Then he pierced his belly 
With a sharp sword, so that it went right through him and protruded 
on each side, Cutting away [from his entrails ?] what was superfluous, 
and tying up the main portion with his hair, 

‘This is hardly intelligible, and leads one to suspect some omission 
‘or corruption in the text, 

he grasped the two ends of the sword in his hands and twisted it round 
and round and up and down [in his body), exclaiming the while : 
“ All the enterprises undertaken by the State are in accordance with 
the will of Heaven ; with divine aid nothing will remain unfulfilled.” 
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‘The prophecy seems to refer more particularly to the impendi 
expedition against Kao-ch'ang. 

After the god had withdrawn [from his body], he fell rigid and 
prostrate on the ground, and drew no breath for seven days, when 
he recovered and retumed to his normal condition. This oceurrence 
was reported to the Throne by the authorities, and by Imperial 
decree he was invested with the title of * Yogi General”. 

Na-chih Hsien. 120 li west of the chow. Houses built by the 
Government, 215. Households, 632. Country districts, 7. 

This is the present oasis of Lapchuk. For the derivation of the 
name, see Pelliot, Journal Asiatique, 1916, p. 118. Unfortunately, 
he has wrongly quoted the distance as 320 fy, and the mistake hus been 
transferred to Serindia, p. 11ST, note 14. 

At the beginning of the Tang period, a native of this place, 
Shan Fu-t'o, belonging to the Eastern T’u-chiieh, on account of 
the oppressive taxation led his fellow-burghers into the desert, and 
took refuge in Shan-shan, where they dwelt awhile side by side with 
the T-u{yi-Jaun. Then, passing through Yen-ch'i [Karashabr], 
they migrated to Kao-ch‘ang. Not being comfortable there, they 
returned home [to Na-chih]. The barbarians call Shan-shan Na-chih, 
so when these people came back from Shan-shan, they gave this name 
to their city. 

Professor Pelliot has translated this passage, and explains it as 
follows: Na-chih was founded in the sixth century by natives of 
Shan-shan, and called Na-chih because that was their name for Shan- 
shan. Shan Fu-t‘o (whose surname proves that he came of a Shan- 
shan family) tried to lead the colony back to its old home, but finding 
the T'u-yi-bun settled there, returned to Na-chih. ‘Thus interpreted, 
our text certainly throws some light ona puzzling passage in T'ang 
shu, x1, 11 ¥°, which informs us that“ Na-chih was established as 4 
‘rien on the site of the old city of Shan-shan in 630 ”. Pelliot, however, 


Buddhist convent,1: Hsiang-mou (fornuns). Frontier garrison, 1: 
Po-ch’iian (Hundred springs). Signal stations, 8: Po-ch'ih (Hundred 
feet); Pu-tao-ch‘iian (Not arrive spring); Yung-an (Lasting peace) ; 
Tunu-ché-chich (Eastern Ché-chiich tree 1); Husch'tan (Flower 
spring); Yen-mo (Protracted. end), 

i may be noted that Hsiang-mou was the name of a Taoist convent 
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(monastery or nunnery) at I-wn Hsien, above. “Bight” signal 

stations is apparently @ mistake for “six". The name 4 Ie Bil 

Ché-chiich Pass or Barrier ocours in T'ang shu, xliti, 17 v7: West- 

ward from An-hsi one goes through the Ché-chiich Pass. 

‘The spring north of the city is 20 li from the Asien. Tt wells up 
from a pit and forms a torrent which flows into the P'u-ch‘ang Lake. 

“Probably the springs of Toghucha or Tli-kul are meant, five to 
six miles north and north-east of Lapchuk, which supply the irrigation 
of the oasis. See Serindia, v, map 69. But “ P'u-ch'ang Lake” is 
bvioudy an error. ‘The water of Lapchuk loses itself in a dry basin 
adjoining the Shona-ndr depression, about twenty miles to the south- 
‘west. Lop-ndr is separated from it by some 250 miles across the 
Kuruk-tigh 1" [Stein] 

Jow-yilan Hsien. 240 Ii north-east of the chou. Houses built by 
the Government, { __}- Households, 389. Country districts, 1, 

2x Pit has been added in somewhat fainter ink, without any number. 

“Distance and bearing prove Jou-ytian Hsien to be identical with 

‘the modern ‘Tash-bulak, with some adjacent patches of cultivation, 

about fifty miles E.N-E. of Himi. See Innermost Asia, iv, map 31. 

‘Tish-bulak is garrisoned as a small post guarding the approaches to 

Hami from the eastern Dzungarian plateaus and Mongolia.” [Stein] 

According to Chin tang shu, x1, 47 r, it was founded in 630, and took 

its name from the old city of Jou-yian, east of the hsien. Hain Fang 

‘shu, x1, 11 v°, further informs us that in 697 it lost its separate status 

and was merged into I-wu Hsien. 

This city is said to have heen built, and the adjoining fields laid 
out, with the co-operation of barbarians (hu) from T-wu, in the 12th 
year of Ta-yeh [616]. In the 4th year of Chéng-kuan [630] the Hu 
returned to their own country. On account of this {act of kindness], 
when it was made a fisien, it took its name from the chén. 

‘This paragraph is evidently intended to explain the unusual name 
Jou-yan (literally * soft-far "), but it is not put at all clearly. The 
hhame is derived from a passage in the Canon of Shun (Shu chi 

i, 1,-v. 16), which is repeated in the Testamentary Charge (ib, v, 22, 
viii): EME HE AM * Be kind to those who are far off, and help 
those who are near ” (see Legge, Classics, iii, pp- 42, 048). As applied 
there to the action of the Hu, the meaning must be, “ Be kind to those 
from afar.” But it would appear, not only from our present text, but 
from the Chiu Cang shu, xl, 47°, and the 7G Ht i Yan ho chih 
as well, that the name of the Aaien was taken from that of the chén, 
hich must therefore have been built at an earlier date. Perhaps 
‘we may reconstruct the sequence of events as follows: When Twa 
Chiin was established by the Sui in 610, the need of a fortified post in 
the north-east was felt in order to protect it, and Jou-yan Chén 


Vol. vie parr 4, 5 
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‘was built about 616 with the aid of the Hu. After a short interval, 
during which I-wu was in the hands of the Jung Tribes, the T'ang 
dynasty regained possession of the oasis, and Jou-yiian Hsien was 
founded in 690, taking its name from the older Jou-yun Chén. 
Teoist monasteries, 1: T'ien-shang (In heaven), Signal stations, 

4: Pai-wang (Clear prospect); Pai-yang-shan (White poplar hill) ; 





* Lti-cht” isalso the name of a signal station in T-wn Hsien, above. 

Jou-yiian Chén. Seven li east of the hsien. 

4 in the text is evidently a mistake for §. This is the “ old city 
of Jou-yian” of Chive Fang shu, loc. cit. 

‘Under the Sui dynasty, in the 12th year of Ta-yeh [616], T-wu 
Chiin was established, which was followed by the-establishment of 
this chén. 

Above (under I Chou, p. 833) the date was given as 610, which 
seems preferable to the other, because the foundation of the chin 
was certainly the result of the brilliant feat of arms accomplished 
by BF fi #£ Hsich Shib-bsiung in 60S, and described thus in Sui 
shu, Ixy, 91°“ Having been made Commander-in-chief at the Jade 
Gate, Hsich Shib-hsiung planned an attack on I-wa in conjunction 
with Ch‘i-min, Khan of the Northern Tu-chieh. His army proceeded 
to the Jade Gate, but Ch'i-min broke his promice and did not appear. 
‘Thereupon Shib-hsiung set out across the desert unsupported. The 
people of I-wu never thought that the Sui army could arrive, and 
made no preparations ; so when they heard that it had already crossed. 
the desert, they were terror-stricken and made haste to. surrender, 
flocking to the Military Gate and offering beef and wine. Subsequently, 
Shib-hsiung built a walled city east of the old Han city of I-wu, which 
‘as called New I-wu. He left behind the Silver-and-blue Kuang-lu 


Tofu %— M& Wang Wei with over a thousand armed men to garrison 
the place, and returned. 














Shik-lo-man Mountains. Forty li north of the hsien. 


The Karlik-tigh (‘Snowy Mountains’), of which the eastern 

end Fises due north of Tash-balak, its southern spurs approaching 

‘within about eight miles of that town.” [Stein.] CE. Tures Oocidentauce, 
PP. 18, 305; Innermost Avia, pp. 532 seq. 

According to the Account of the Western Regions, these are 

: the ‘Tien Shan, which stretch in a continuous chain for several 

thousand fi. 

The reference is not to 

Possibly to some inde 

incorporated in the 





ch. 96 of the Han shu as we have it, but 
Pendent treatise which was afterwands 
geographical section of the T'ang shu; for in the 
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latter work (ch. xl, p. 11 v°), it is stated that “ in this district (I-wu) 
are the $f JE # Chélo-man Mountains, also called T'ien Shan ”. 
‘The commentary on How han shu, ii, 111°, says: “The Tien Shan 
are the same as the iM lj Shib-lien Shan [this is the promuncia- 
tion given]. Another name is* Snowy Mountains’, and at the present 
day they are called the 9 #E BX Chélo-han Mountains.” This 
mistake is probably derived from Yen Shih-ku who, as we have seen 
above (p. 832), also confused the Tien Shan and the Nan Shan. 

On them is an insoribed stone tablet which commemorated the 

exploit of the Han general Tou Ku in defeating the Prince of the 

Hu-yen Clan. 

‘This victory was gained in a.v.73. From the biography of Tou Ku 
in Hou han shu, 'Sy°, we learn that “ when he and [his lieutenant) 
TK xb Kéng Chung reached the Tien Shan, they attacked the 
Hu-yen Prince and cut off more than a thousand heads. The Hu-yen 
Prince fled, and was pursued as far as #if $f ff Lake Barkul. Tou 
Ku left some officers and men encamped in the town of I-wu-lu”. See 
also, op. cit., ii, 11 r°. The commentary there states that Hu-yen was 
the name (§) of a Hsiung-nu prince ; but this is somewhat misleading. 
In Shik chi, ex, 4 ¥°, where the earliest mention of the name occurs, 
it is clearly recognized to be that of a Hsiung-nu clan: “All the 
great ministers (of the Hsiung-nu) hold hereditary office, being selected 
from the BF § Hu-yen,the fj Lan,and at a later date the 4 } Hst-pu 
clan. These three families constitute the nobility.” The commentary 
adds that the first and last enjoyed the privilege of intermarrying with 
the Shan-yii’s family, while the Hsii-pu also exercised jpdicial functions. 
For other passages in which the Hu-yen princes are mentioned, see 
Dix Inscriptions, pp. 19-24. Another possible reference is Han shu, 
xciv A, 19 v°, where it is related how a Hsiung-nu prince 
to the throne in 85.n.c. with the style @ fff $2 Hu-yen-ti Shan-yil. 

Chiang Hsing-pén erased the ancient inscription and engraved a 
in its place, extolling the merits of the T'ang. 

‘This inscription, dated 19th July, 640, is to be found in Hvi yi shui 
26 v*, and has been translated by Chavannes in Diz Inserip- 

seq. Hsing-pén was the style (27) of 3 fit Chiang Chto, 
whose biography is given in Tang shu, xci, St", It contains the 
following passage: “On the expedition against Kao-ch‘ang, he was 
‘appointed second in command. Going forth from I Chou, he halted 
in the mountains at a distance of 100 [i from Liu-ku and constructed 
‘engines of war in which the ancient methods were modified and the 
‘engines themselves greatly improved. In that place there stood an 
inscribed tablet commemorating the exploits of Pan Ch'so of the 
Han. Haing-pén erased the old inscription, and engraved a new 
encomium on the majesty and supernatural power of the reigning 
dynasty.” ‘This is clearly the same episode, though Pan Ch'ao is 
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substituted for Tou Ku. Our present text is more likely to be eorrest 
fas Pan Ch'ao was only a junior officer in A.p. 73. 


‘These mountains are 60 Ii in height, q 
Not, of course, ina vertieal sense. ‘The Chinese measure the height 
‘of mountains along the slope, from foot to summit. 
Chapels for prayer have been placed on them, and below, in the 


chou city itself, « temple has been erected to the spirit of the mountains, 
who is named Alan, . 








T do not feel quite sure about this sentence. One is tempted to 
muke the emendation JE {l] 7F “nt the foot of the mountains 
Tou Chiin (Military Station of Tanu). 4,800 li north-west of the 

superior capital (Ch‘ang-an). 

“Evidently a designation of Barkul, the P'u-lei of Han times, 
shout 90 miles to the north-west of Himi. It is still garrisoned a 
the present day for the protection of the high road from Kansu to 
Chinese Turkestan.” [Stein.] See Innermost Asia, map 34. This 
Place is not to be confused, of course, with the I-wu Chin (Bf) above. 


The above was established on receipt of an Imperial command in 
the 5th moon of the 4th year of Ching-lung (June, 710]. In the 6th 
year of K'ai-yilan (718), the garrison consisting of 3,000 soldiers and 
1,040 horses, was transferred to Kan-lu Chén. 
The second fF] may be a mistake for 1, or simply a dittography 
‘of the precedipg FA. The date 710 is confirmed by T'ang shu, xl, 11 v" 
where we are farther told that T-wn Chin was situated on the 3% 
Kan-lu River, 300 li to the north-west of Himi. This ayrees very 


closely with Stein's estimate. Kanclu Chén has not been identified, 
but it was probably in the same district, 

















Four Ways : To the south-east, I Chou is 300 Ii distant; to the 
south-west, Hsi Chou is 800 fi distant ; to the west, T'ing Chou is 
780 1 distant ; adjacent on the north-east is the brigand country. 
Hsi Chou to-day is represented by the ruined site of Yar khoto, 
formerly 2 38 Chino-ho, the ancient capital of Turfin, “ By Ting 
Chou is meant 4 BE Pei-t'ing, marked hy ruins north of Jimasa and 
‘west of Guchen, ‘This was the seat of a Chinese protectorate in T'ang 
times. "The distances are approximately correct ja relation to each 
other.” [Stein.] See Znnermast Ania, pp. 655, 568. 


The Long (Dragon) tribe came originally from Yen-ch'i{Karashah, 
but now their chieftains are to be found in Kan Chou, Su Chou, and 
T Chou. 
‘See T'ang shu, 
Karashahr in ¢l 





coxxi A, 127° and 13°, 


for the names of two kings of 
rhe seventh century : fil 


9 Wy HE Lang Tu-ch'i-chih 
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and i #8 2% Lung Lai-t'u, in which “ Lung "is obviously the name 

of the clan or tribe mentioned in this paragraph. 

‘These people are fierce and unprincipled, hardy and pugnacious, 
but their character has been modified by the civilizing influence of our 
Imperial House. 

South-east of Sha Chou is the Yao-yiich Mountain, 180 li distant, 
south-west is the Tzt-t‘ing (Purple Pavilion) Mountain, 190 li distant. 
‘The rocks on this mountain being all of a purple hue, it was re-named 
‘Tya-t‘ing. 

Instead of {8 we should perhaps read fc ("it was on that account 
named "), since we hear of no previous name, 

T'ing Chow: Han-hai Chiin (Military Station of Han-hai). 

‘The character in the text is certainly meant for §j-_Han-hai 

(8% or 3H. #8G) is often used generally for the desert of Gobi. The place 

mentioned here seems to have been in the district inhabited by the 

Uighurs, which in the reign of T’ai Tsung was made into a prefecture 

see Chiu fang abu, cxev, 2°: YA M2 HM BS A i AF 

Hsi Chou: ‘Tien-shan Chiin (Military Station of Tvien-shan). 
Chino-ho Hsien, 

We hear of a T'ien-shan Chiin (fff) being created when Kao-ch‘ang 
was conquered in 640; see T'ang shu, cexxi A, 82°. 


Chou T-wu Chin (Military Station of I-wu). Jou-yiian Hsien. 


‘The nomenclature of places in Turkestan is often found confusing 
because of the changes arising from the intermittent nature of Chinese 
rule in those parts. It may be useful, therefore, to recapitulate by 
iving the names borne by the principal cities mentioned in this uecount 
‘at different periods of their history 


(1) Yieni, old capital of Lou-lan (Former Han], 
* Old Bastern Town”; ‘Little Shan-shan " (Later Han}. 
Chi-t'un Ch’éng ; Tun Ch’éng (T'ang), 

Little Nob [Tibetan records]. 
Mirin [modern name]. 


(2) F-hein, or T-hsiu, capital of Shan-shan after 77 ».0. [Former Han}. 
Shan-shan Chén [Sui]. 
Na-fu-po (ff $9 9) (Hstian-tsang). 
cho [T'ang] 
Shib-ch‘éng Chén (T'ang, after A.v. 675]. 
Great Nob [Tibetan records}. 
City of Lop [Marco Polo}. 
Charkblik [modern name]. 
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Vistesbabe [modern name}. 

° E ers 
so-mo (; 

Chi-mo Chaz [Saip. 
Ché-mo-t'o-na ($F Me E36) 
Po-hsien Chan (Tang, after a.n. 674]. 
Jarjin (Mired Haidar, sixteenth century). 
‘Charchan [modern name). 
RKunww [Chou}. 
L-wu or I-wnsu (Han), 
T-wn Chin [Sui]. 
1 Chou [T'ang]. 
Kumal, Kamu, Camol (Turki). 
Khamil (Mongol). 
imi (modern name). 
(8) Chiao-ho, ancient capital of Tartan 

Chain Ose seat (Ustedor Boyal Court of Chi-sbih) 

(Later Han}, 

Kao-ch’ang Chin (Chin), 

Hi Chou [Tang]. 

‘Yir-khoto [modern bame}. 


Chin-man (4 3) (Former Han). 


Chi-shih Hou-wang-t‘ing (Posterior Royal Court of Chi-shih) 
(ater Han}. 


Kagan-stiipa (Hstan-teang’s Life}. 
‘ing TChou (Tang, ter 80) 


ing Tuhu Fu (Protectorate of Pei-ting) (Tang, after 702]. 
Bésh-balik (“ Five Towns") 


Hu-pao-ted (88 {Ht 7), near Jimnsa [modern name}. t 

On the 25th day of the 12th moon of the Ist year of Kuang-ch'i 
(2nd February, 886), when the An-wei-shih-fu (Assistant Com- 
missioner) of Ling Chou, Minister of State, arrived with hia suite at 


6) 
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On Mubarakshah Ghuri 
By Amwer-zext Vauinr 


JHE geographical statements of Mubarakshah Ghuri (Za’rikh, 
pp. 4-6) are taken from Alberuni, precisely from his book 
al-Qandn al-Mas‘adi (of. the MS. of the Library of Veliettin-Efendi, 
in the Bayazid Mosque, Constantinople, No. 2277, fol. 145b-103b). 


‘The following words and phrases of Mubarakshah (xi —4ly_45 — 
date — aptly yi — ale — lla — 9 Sate — SLL = 
Bish ges Obs Saag Sey Ut UL S cnlyel et 
gy GEY are to be read in Alboruni: git — esl gl — rate 
 ANyS B5 — ly — ales — Mas — 336 Ta — Oil — 
Opiate Py tage Le — Uy. clelll <M ao, pla 

‘The situations of CHS and Yyle S4de are defined by Alberunt 


in the extreme East 











more acourately ; in the second zone (ql), 





eal pyid tne ge (that is, Yang-chou, ef, G. Ferrand, Textes 
relatifs & Vertréme Orient, 192), 125 long., 22 Int. ; 430) 396 J al 
(that is, Ottigen on the Orkhon, in central Mongolia, see Barthold, 
Hist. Bed. d. altirk. Inschr. 25), 136 ong., lat, ; Ma) G# 3 
4A [| oO 
Poking) 136 long., 21 Iat., in the third zone, J) 24) 3 nF 
350 [34 gpa] de V1 120° 15) Tong, 92° 60" Int, Bade I Ge OPE 
AGN ye $A) 129° 45" long., 31° 16’ lat, ; in the fifth zone, the Uighur 
cities of eastern ‘Tion-shan and north-west China, cath 2b. 
Seal I Wegie ce Gell (that is, So-chou = Tun-huang, 
fin Mahmud Kashghari, i, 349, Je YI ovall 3b Ue buh sete) 
113 tong, 48 lat; cna) ok G+ sae (that is, Kan-chou) 116° 5° 
Tong., 39 Int. 








US doLey Wty (that is, the capital of the Khitans, 
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From this it could be inferred that uS? is situated some- 
where to the east of it on the northern frontiers of the provinces of 
Shen-si and Shan-si, let us say, on the line Tai-juen—Kwei-hwa-chong. 
ge by78 is also mentioned by Mahmud Kashghari (8, 101). The 
sity was earlier mentioned by him in the fragments of a poem on the 
war between the ruler (cL — sl) of that city and the emperor 


— OWE — ely of Tangut (3, 240, 242 gr GB). Although 














‘on this author's map the city (gi Og) is placed together with 
the Uighur cities of eastern Turkestan, in the text (3, 101, 240) it is 
clearly stated that it is situated between Tangut: and “Sin”, that 
is, the country of the Khitans, as he usually opposes this term (x!) to 
Gul or Ue!) Ouell, ‘Thus the statements of Mahmud Kashghari 
fully agree with those of Alberuni. As is well known, the Shato 
‘Turks after the fall of the dynasties founded by them in the tenth 
century, still maintained themselves in some parts of the north in 
the province of Shan-si, and their descendants appear as the Onguts 
—White Tatars (Po-ta-ta). _Khatun-sini is undoubtedly one of those 
o-tonen-teh'eng, to whom, according to Pelliot (Journ. 

mn, p. 174), M. Matsui has dedicated a paper 

inaccessible to us. It may refer to just our Khatun-sini, when Lao-shi 
speaks of a K'o-tun in connection with the Old Hun‘ Ordu ” (Marquart 
Komanen, 195) and Kin-shi speaks of Kutun in the province of Si-king 
to the north of Shan-si (Bretschneider, Med. Res., i, 212), But the 
K‘o-tun, through which the Kara-Khitai Ye-lin-ta-che passed in 1123 
on his way to Beshbalik and which is to the west of Btsin-gol (Bret- 
schneider, in all probability is identical with the city Khatun 
‘of the Uighur princess of the period of the Tang, situated on the site 
of modern Khatun. There it is to the east of Khami (Bretschneider, 
Med. Res., ii, 178-9; Grum Grjimaylo, Opisanie Severo-Zapadnago 
Kitaya, i, 484), and has evidently nothing to do with our ge ye. 
The OU of Alberuni and Mubarakshah ought perhaps to be 
read (,-SG as the MS. of Veliettin-Efendi permits, then it may 
signify the name of the Tangut capital Ning-hsia ; the reading SG 
is also permissible, then it could be identified with the Mongolian name 
of South China (>. in Rashid-uddin and Hamdullah Quavini and 
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Nangkiassun in the letter of the Tkhan Oljeitii to the French king 
Philippe lo Bel, According to Rashid-uddin (Berezin ., $ text, 
p. 147, Blochet, 324) this province bordered on the countries of the 
Tanguts and Jurjens in the Liupan Shan mountains, to the east of 
Tan-chou, that is, precisely there where CUS must be sought. 
Perhaps the Mongolian term meant originally only the upper part 
of the river Huang-ho, that is the north-eastern provinces, bordering 
‘on the Tangut, in the present Tibet, where once some Turks lived, 
such as these game Shnto (sec Yakinf-Bichurin, Sobranie T., i, p. 450). 
Tam on the whole more inclined to read GWG as «5S and to 
identify it with the name of the second capital of the contemporary: 
Tangut Nanghsia, although this city in the time of Alberuni was 
known to the Chinese under the name of Sing-chou. For the 
scholars of the Musulman world at that time the remote Tanguts and 
Chinese (Khitans) could appear only as Turks. 

‘The statements of Mubarakshah Ghuri on the country Yure 
(pp. 39-40) are taken, evidently, from a common source with that 
used by Alberuni (in his book GUY UG A, « unique MS. of 
which existe in the Fatih Library, in Constantinople, No. $386, fol 
670), and Muhammad Aufi (Markwart, “Die arktische Liinder,” in 
Unyarisches Jahrbuch, iv, 3-4, pp: 263-5), perhaps from the geography 
of Tb Khordadhbih or AFJaihani ; but Mubarakshah has somewhat 
confused the statements concerning these, Yure and Isu, with the 
statements of the same common source on the tribes of the Kimaks 
livingmoreto the north, that is, ltaians and Kirghi-Yenissei Kirghizes, 
quoted in Aufi (Markwart in Festachrift fir Hirth, p, 296) and Gardizi 
(ed, Barthold, pp. 86-7). From the same source he borrowed (p. 41) 
the information about the cold winter and sultry summer of the region, 
of which he uses almost the same expressioris (chaque année dans I 
saison Ta plus chande les habitants se retirent dans des souterrains) as 
the Chinese envoy Wang-yen-ti (in Journ. Asiat., 187 
This information is contained also in the Ta’ hir of 
Damad Thrahim Pasha, No. 918, fol. 1220), in Gard 
p. 92), and in some others. 

‘The golden tent (in the Ta’khir of Maqdisi Sp os ee 
(th JB) of the Toghuzghuz Khakan mentioned by various authors 
(cg. Ibn Khordadhbih, p. 31, Yaqut, Geography, t. i, p. 840) is called 
by our author not at all rightly (423 S29. 





















(ed. Barthold, 
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In the list of Turkish tribes (p. 47) JJ must evidently be 
read Jl, which is identical with the tle mentioned in the 
same place. 

2-5, that is, the Turkish tribe Kumiji, mentioned by Ptolemy, 
hy the Chinese and various Musulman authors (Magdisi, Baihaqi, 
Nasiri Khusrau cy>4>4, p. 53, see also Barthold, Turkestan, pp. 10, 
248, 297-8, 901). 

Glas), a branch of the tribe Kipchak, mentioned by various 
authors, as Juvaini (t. 2, p. 35, 109) and Muhammad iba Muniyid 
al-Baghdadi (M8, Nuri Oswaniye, No, 4900, fol. 905, £50 pte 
ws gl); remains of this branch exist in Anatolia in 
different places, The point between the words IT and lS is 
neglected in the printed text, perhaps originally the author had placed 
the word J,£) after the word 31 and it was the copyists who 
transposed these words. 

The tribe Altiul, that is, Alti Oghul, in the chronicles of Khiva 
s24) ST, forming part of the large Nogai Horde, until their 
immigration to the West, to the northern Caucasus and the Crimea, 
thence partly into Turkey, always lived as nomads around the Aral 
Sea and in Khvarizm, that is, in the very place where the Kujats 
lived, mentioned also by Baibagi (Caleutta edition, pp. 91, 388), and 
till the ninth century the Pechenegs ; thus the location of the tribe 


Alti in our author with the tribes of Kujat and Pecheneg, is perhaps 
not accidental. 


Uf must be the Kipchak tribe Ttabo (in Shams-uddin Damashqi 
|, in Abu Khaiyan al-Andalusi, first Constantinople edition, 
P. 116, LA, new edition of Ja‘far Oghlu, p. 92, Cx, 














Sin ALNuvairi, 
in the excerpt of Tiesenhausen, p, 559, (, but in tho autograph MS, of 
Aya-Sophia, No, 9546, (3). 

3) should perhaps be read J 





LY, the name of the same 
Ripehak tribe, in Rashid-uddin, ea. Blochet, p. 45, LU ls), ‘The 
correct reading of thename of this tribe isdificult: Markwart (omanen 
P.171) read Alp-ri, but this clearly unsuccessful. In Abu Khaiyan, 
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ASF, in Damashqi, ed. Mehren, |S7,, in the Aya-Sophia MS. No. 2945 
\j07, in Tho Khaldun Jyi!, in the Aya-Sophia autograph of 
AbNuvairi JA), in Juzjani, Tabagati Nasiri, text, pp. 281, 406, 
GH). The most correct of these may be considered to be that which 
is given by Abu Khaiyan, Al-Nuvairi, and Rashid-uddin ; the name 
of the tribe was evidently Berli or Berlik CU*,. To this it 
is possible to relate our SC} also; but there would be subdivisions 
of the tribe, of these are known to us only the Ulu-Berli Jl 
— Jig! or Ulu-Berlik CLI), It might evidently have also the 


pronunciation Barli, Borli, and Borlu, The latter forms can be seen 
in the geographical names of Asia Minor Uluborlu and Kichiborlu 
(in Ibn Bibi 4, in the historians of Timur @, gl and eS 
2). However, the form Berli is met with more frequently ; to the 
same is to referred ou) in the Arabic redaction of the history: 


of Rashid-uddin, MS. Aya-Sophia, No. 3034, fol. 60%, and the Nisha 
of one Kipchak scholar at the end of an Aya-Sophia MS. of the book 


of Shams-uddin Damashqi, where is clearly written J!!, that is, 
ALUluberli, 

As to Qlsegs and Slse, the only thing like it in Aristo 
(Zametki, 480) is Suzhaik, but it has hardly anything in common 
with bl ,oys. In this word it is possible to suspect the name of the 
Kipehak tribe Gl in Tbn Khaldun or (> in Al-Nuvairi, in the 
exeerpt of Tiesenhausen, but in the Aya-Sophia autograph of Al- 
Nuvairi the word is written Gl >, and in Damashqi Gb,2, whieh 
must be read Chortan, Generally in Mubarakshah subdivisions of 
‘the Oghuzes and Kipchaks are counted greater than subdivisions 


of other tribes, from which it is possible to realize the constitution 
of the Turks of the Afghanistan and northern India of that time. 


The word GL is rightly compared by Sir Denison Ross with 
the GLé) of Mahmud Kashghari; in my opinion GL* should 
be read G|_i3. Now Saif-uddin Ugrak was one of the principal 
generals of the army of the Khvarizmshahs in Afghanistan (see 
Suvaini, 2, 135, et seq). 
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By the inhabitants of Khvarizm in the eighteenth and nineteenth 

centuries the Kara-Kalpaks living on the islands in the Amu-darya 

delta, were called Aral Khalki gis J 3) — gel JLT, as they 

are called in all the Khivan chronicles. ‘This word is perhaps also 

used by Mubarakshah; then the word J’! must be read Sof. 
3551 and |_533) remain obscure to me. 


‘The fragments of a Turkish epic poem on Afrasiyab-Tunga Alp, 
quoted in Mahmud Kashghari (see Brockelmann, Asia Major, Hirth, 
Anniversary Volume, p. 15) have shown that an epic poem on this 
Iegendary hero, known hitherto chiefly in the Iranian version, not 
only existed among the Turks but that among the latter there existed 
also a cult of lamentation over Afrasiyab. Meantime we knew from 
the Orkhon Inscriptions (i, N. 7; ii, E. 31) that Prince Kil-tegin on 
his fifth expedition against the Oghuzes in the year 714 won a victory 
over them “having slain them at the time of the funeral of Tunga- 
Tegin” (tunga tigin yoghinda Kiri dliirtimis). In Markwart's opinion 
this event took place in Beshbalik. But everyone, including Mark- 
wart, has explained this passage of the inscription in his own way. 
Here obviously it has in view the cult of lamentation over Tunga~ 
Alp, among the Kék-Turk “ Oghuzes”. Perhaps we should refer to 
the same the blood-stained portrait of the Turkish prince on the walls 
of the Buddhist temple No. 19 in Bezeklik, ‘The late Von Le Coq 
recognized this portrait as a Stifterbild, as a Bild eines wigurischen 
Wiirdentrigers and as a Portrdtbildnis eines Angehdrigen der uigurischen 
Kénigefamilie (Die buldhistische Spatantike, iii, 46-7, Tafel xviii). 
Further he especially stressed the fact that the artists of the period 
of the “‘dawn of Turkish art” gave more significance to drawing 
person’s features, that is, to portrait work (see ibid., p. 47, and Auf 
Hellas Spuren in Ost-Turkistan, p. 74). Professor Griinwedel directed 
attention to the blood-stained mouth and costume of the prince, and 
found that the portrait represented a martyr (Altbuddhistische 
Kultstatten in Chinesisch-Turkistan, p. 271). The name of the prince 
isto be read in the badly preserved red line Tonga and at the beginning 
of the second red line clearly tigin, on the left-hand black line Tonga ol. 
Afrasiyab in the belief of the pre-Islamic inhabitants of Bukhara, 
Presented by Narshakhi, appeared as the representative of Eastern, 


* In Abdul-Karim Bukhari, ed. Schefer, J. 
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Chinese, and Buddhist culture over against the West-Asiatic Iranian. 
‘As capital of Afrasiyab and the centre of Buddhism was considered 
the city of Ramitan (now a settlement twelve miles to the north of 
the city of Bukhara), whither the objects of the Buddhist cult were 
brought from China, by the daughter of the Chinese emperor, the 
wife of Afrasiyab; Kai Khusrau, as a centre of Mazdeism built over 
against Ramitan the city of Ramush, a temple of the fire-worshippers 
which the tradition cited considers to be more ancient than those of 
Bukhara (Narshakhi, ed. Schefer, p. 6, see also the essay of Barthold, 
“Places of pre-Musulman Culture in Bukhara and its Environs,” 
in Vostochnia Zametki, Leningrad, 1926, p. 20-1). As is well known, 
here, that is, in the plain of the Zarafshan, til the time of the Sasanians, 
Buddhist culture was predominant, but in Sasanian times the Trano- 
Mazdean ; and the Bukharan citadel became centre of the eult of 
Siyavush. ‘The discovery of a good portrait of the prince and martyr 
‘Tunga-Tegin (2) on the walls of a Buddhist temple of the Uighur Turks 
could be fully explained by the tradition of the Buddhist Afrasiyab 
in Ramitan, 

‘The cult of Afrasiyab-Tunga Tegin and the epic of that hero were 
doubtless widely spread among the Turkish population of Central 
‘Asia, In this connection the fragment recently discovered in 
Constantinople of the Oghuz Epic on the son of Afrasiyab Alp-Ariz, 
existing among the fragments of the songs and utterances of other 
Oghuz epic heroes, is significant. ‘These fragments are preserved 
in an addition to the beginning of a very early MS. of the history 
of the Seljukids of Yaziji Oghlu, existing in the Palace Library at 
‘Topkapi-Serai in the section Revan-Kashkii, No. 1390. The fragments 
signifeantly supplement the list of epic heroes of the Oghnzes, well- 
known in the Kitabi Dede Kurkut and in the Oghuz-name, descending 
to us in Rashid-nddin (in the second part of the history of Rashid: 
uddin, devoted to universal history) and in Abul-Ghazi (in his book, 
Shejerei Terakime, edited so far only in the Russian translation of 
Tumanskii). In addition to those well known in the work just 
mentioned, Bayander-Khan, Uruj oghlu Salur Kazan, Kian-Selp 
Kanglu-Khoja oghla Kan-Turalu, Kian-Busat (Bisat), Toknsh- 
Khoja oghln Toghrul, the names and characteristics of the following 
heroes are given: Kara Kiiinek brother of Salur-Kazan, Bagrikeht 
oghlu Yazi-Kondaz, Kian-Cchen oghlu Amin-Bek, and his slayer 
Eksi-Koja oghlu Okchi Kuran, Allarish oghlu Etil-Alp, Baibura oghla 
Baribek, Urulmish-Khan, slayer of the Turkish Cyclops Tepe-Kiiza, 
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Kinn-Seljuk oghlu Deli-Dundar and Afrasiyab oghlu Alp-Ariz, ‘The 
metrical characterizations of the heroes are very brief ; very interesting 
is the characterization of the Oghuz tribe as a whole. Like the Oghuz 
tribe, its chiefs Salur-Kazan and Kan-Turalu are described asinhabiting 
the Kara-Tagh or Karachik-Tagh, which is north of the Sir-darya, and 
‘as champions of Islam against the infidel Kantu, that is, the Kangli 
tribe, who remained as is well-known heathens up to the epoch of the 
Khvarizmshahs. Alp-Ariz son of Afrasiyab is depicted as a giant, for 
whom a fur-cloak of ninety skins could not cover his legs, a eap of nine 
skins could not cover his head (2) (cars), for whom are needed 
(as food) ninety sheop as. . . (duughatik), and ten sheop as. . » 
(Gidnlik 2), « warrior, with one swing hurling away a nine-year-old 
+ + « (jung), holding in the heavens . . ., swallowing a horse's head 
in one gu) 
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Bewides this it is said in @ blessing (231); Tet your prophet 
bo Muhammad, may you have wisdom seven times greater than 
Dedo-Kurkut, be fortunate ns Emir Suleiman, may you have good 
luck seven times greater than Salur-Kazan, wealth seven times greater 
than Bayandur Khan ond . . ,(2) seven times greater than Alp-Atiz, 


be n thousand times greater, more terrible, more majestic than 
Begdiiz-Amin with blood-stained beard, : 














As to what Mubarakshah has handed down (pp. 36-7) from “the 


sayings andl tales of Afrasiyab, ruler of tho Turks, a man exocedingly 
clever and wise” 


Oa) A> Sy Sel toy EF alta Slut obsee 9 lhe gly 
Soll Sel tay Ob Shay Bly cole Ue Lub 
A Turk may be compared to a i it is i 
Y pearl which, when it is in the 
oyster-shell and at the bottom of the sea has no value, but when 





that “ 
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they drag it from the sea’s bottom and take it from the shell it becomes 
precious, an ornament on the crown of Kings, on the neck and in the 
ears of brides", such an enraptured opinion of the Turks in the 
sayings of Afrasiyab ean have place only in sayings current among 
the Turks, contemporaries of the author. We know what great 
importance the Turkish song had in the army of Mahmud of Ghazni 
and in the army of the Karakhanids (Barthold, Turkestan, p. 273), 
and that Alberuni according to his own words collected at the court: 
of Mahmud of Ghazni information on Turkish culture and the Turkish 
calendar. 

If the Turkish traditions about Afrasiyab were known to the Turks 
of Afghanistan, contemporaries of Mubarakshah Ghuri, then it must 
be assumed that they knew these traditions already in the timo of 
Mahmud of Ghazni, Ina MS, of the Shuhnama of Firdusi, belonging 
in 1923 to an inhabitant of Meshhed, a chemist Ghulam, the preface 
of Baisunkur contained the phrase that Mahmud of Ghazni loved to 
hoar tales from Persian and Turkish antiquity. We must assume 
that among theso Turkish tales was also an epic about Afrasiyab, It 
appears to me, that Daqiqi and Firdusi took some details in the 
part of the Shahnama which treats of Afrasiyab, precisely from 
the Turks in the dominions of the Samanids and the Ghaxnevids, 
By this is perhaps explained the important rdle which Dagiqi and 
Firdusi give to the Khalaj and the Khallukh (that is, Karluk), who 
wore predominant in the army of Mahmud and his descendants, as 
‘also the form in those writers of the name of the eompanion-in-arms 
of Afrasiyab “Demur in accord with the pronunciation of Oghus- 
‘Turkomans, of which the Khalaj and Khallukh formed part (according 
to the pronunciation, e.g, of the Jikils the word must have been 
written Timur”), 

Tho statements of Mubarakshah about the seript of the Turks 
(pp. 44-6) although in agreement with the statements of ALNadim 
(Fibrist, 17-20), must have been taken from another source, The 
Sogdian script is also the Uighur, but that of the Toghuzghuz, in whieh 
were written their sucred books (in Mubarakshah O24, ¢| 


ALNadim "Ly be daly pel + oa) pectl 2S @ bey) 


























These words are found in Mie Chelebi (MS. Topkapi-Serai, Enderun, No. 3802, 
fol, 10-11) from the no longer extant book of Nasi Taxi on the Turkish calendar, 
‘Nabiri Taal in his sketch took these words from the book of Alberuni, which bas not 
‘ome down to us, 
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oll 8 Hs oll OnE Oe Abas 
was Manichean, Al-Nadim, on the seript of the Turks, mentions 
only the seript used by the Turkish Great Kaans (gle | 43) wy 
and the Turkish aristocracy 17)! Lobl, which, contrary to the 
opinion of the late Professor Markwart (WZKM., xii, 167, 170), 
undoubtedly was identical with the Orkhon runic alphabet which was 
known also to the Arabs, but seemed to them perhaps at the beginning 
of their acquaintance with the culture of the residenee of the Turkish 
Orkhon alphabet 
Mubarakshah evidently knew nothing, Al-Nadim says of the Khazars 
that they used the Hebrew script which is now proved by documents, 
‘The statements of Mubarakshah that the Khazars used the Graeco- 
Russian script, has also perhaps some foundation. Although the 
Khazars as also the Bolghars on the Danube could well have used 
the Cyrillic alphabet, T incline on the whole to read the word Gls 








fas Glas» and to refer the word G44 not to Glues, but to G 
since 1 think the statement refers only to the Greek eolonies of 
the Black Sea coast and the Crimea, called by our author “ Rum 
i Rus". It may well be that the statement refers only to the Greek 
seript which was used on the golden vases of Nagy Szont Mikl6s, 
ascribed to the Avar-Bolghars, ‘The study of the Turkish phrases and 
words on these vases was taken up after Thomsen by the Bulgarian 
tcholar Stifan Mladenoy (in Memoira of the Bulgarian Academy of 
Soiences, 1923-5), and by the Russians, G. Iyinskii (in Vestnik 
Nauchnogo Obschestea Tatarowdenia, No. 8, Kazan, 1928) and 
A, Sobolevekii (in Dokladi Akademii Nauk, No. 6, 1929). 





In the Aya-Sophia Library, in the collection No. 4792, completed 
in am. 816 (see fol. 795a) in Shiraz, by a certain As‘ad ibn Muhammad 
al-Katib, is contained (fol, 7675-7884) moral compilation of our 
author in verse. ‘The book is entitled 33 pO Gy Gaoe!) Ges 
wag Gist UI gy 








N and begins with the verses :— 

Gh edi GV at GL Glas 5s Gee Sb 
Wee By Tet ay OL Le GL 
39 65) Os WG pe tote 25 
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Thave restricted myself to giving a synopsis of chapter-headings :— 


Fol. 7706 dhe ple Bll 3) a 
Fol. 7715 plea lges Gal ge UL SE 
Fol. 7720 VS Chey abl ge SU 
Fol, 7734 4 Val ches oe BL Se 
Fol, 774 ASN lyey ad) ge GUL I 
Fol, 7740 4 5 yaa) ley Sad) Ge POU 
Fol. 7760 4) sal M ley BLY ge SUL Ie 
Fol, 776 4 ra ches ra ge WL SI 
¥ol, 7770 eis 
Fol. 777 UL) oaF and Lu al ol 
Fol. 78) ey 
Fol. 790 A <S 
Fol. 779 hat 
Pol, 7800 peas ded! lie! 
Fol. 7810 A 

Fol, 7815 AS 
Pol, 782 BN ge Me 
Fol, 782 4 Ole 
Fol, 7885 op) Oley DLN tae 
Fol. 784a oe 
Fol. 7846 4} spad) Oley Ed YF ae 
Fol, 784 Ig) yi 
Fol. 7850 ok 
Fol, 7850 P< 
Fol. 788a oe 
Fol. 786) ose 


You.yL, pane 4. 36 
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Fol, 7865 
Fol. 7874 
Fol. 7875 
Fol. 7885 leally U1 





‘The MS, ends with the following words of the author -— 


So Uae Ls) AE oly oy! 








that is, the book was finished at the beginning of February, 
Ap. 1188, 


Mahavira and the Buddha 


By A. Bernrepare Keim 





[9 ver interesting article Professor Jacobi has arrived at the 
conclusion that, contrary to the Buddhist tradition, we must hold 
that Mahavira outlived the Buddha, probably by some seven years. 
Tn point of fact, of course, it may seem of very little consequence 
whether we accept this view or that of Buddhist tradition, but the 
issue involves a very important question affecting the value of our 
authorities, and on this point it seems to me clear that the position 
adopted by Professor Jacobi involves serious difficulties. 

Professor Jacobi treats as the assured foundations for his investiga~ 
tions the dates of the Nirvinas of the Buddha ond of Mahavira 
‘as 484 and 477 n.c, But it must be admitted that both these dates 
rest on very unsatisfactory and late evidence. ‘The question of the 
date of the Buddha has been set out, with his usual acumen and 
precision, recently by Professor de La Vallée Poussin,* and he has 
shown how utterly uncertain is the date 483 or 484 n.c. for the 
Nirvina, From a very different point of view the late Professor Rhys 
Davids confessed ® that the date was purely conjectural. We may 
readily believe that the Buddha died sometime in the fifth century 
but to lay any stress on the exact date is completely impossible with 
the evidence available, What is perfectly clear is that knowledge 
of the early period of Buddhism was imperfect,* and the same remark 
applies even more strikingly to the traditions of Jninism. In the ease 
of Mahavira the earlier tradition—of uncertain date—is emphatic 
in allowing 470 years between his Nirvana and the beginning of the 
Vikrama era, which places the date in 528 or 527 B.C. ‘The later 
tradition, given in Hemacandra’s Paricisfaparcam, viii, $89, and some- 
what earlier in Bhadregvara's Kahdeali, ascribes 155 years as the 
period between the death of Mahivira and Candragupta’s accession 
to the throne of Magadha, which gives 477 n.c. as the probable date 
of Mahivira’s death, Here again we are on utterly uncert ‘in ground. 
We are obliged to treat the earlier Jain tradition as of minimal value 











* SBA, 1930, pp. 557-68. 


* Indovoplens tt Eudoireniens, pp» 298-48; L'Tode aux Temps dea Mauryaty 








CHE. i, pp. 171, 172. 
«Reith, Buidhiet Philowphy, chap. i. 
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‘and there seems every ground for so doing ; but the tradition acoepted 
by Hemacandra rests equally on no assured foundation. The only 
possible conclusion regarding it is that it cannot be trusted to be 
acourate within a few years, and it seems wholly impossible to base 
‘on two dates s0 acquired the view that we must believe that the Buddha 
predeceased Mahavira, Nor is it irrelevant to note that Professor 
Tnoobi § himself has adopted slightly different dates, namely 477 and 
467 8,0, in other contributions ; but what is more important is that 
the Jaina tradition contains one certain error which, if rectified, 
destroys the value of its testimony for 477 n.c, By that tradition, 
apparently accepted by Hemacandra as well as the rest of Jain opinion, 
the date of the accession of Candragupta is placed at 265 years before 
the Vikrama cra, ic,, in 313 or 312 me, ‘This date is obviously too 
late ; if we take 822, ax does Professor Jacobi, as a probable date,* 
then wo must admit a clear error in the Jain tradition of about ten 
years in respeot of this interval; admitting a like error regarding 
the earlier interval, that between the accession of Candragupta and 
the death of Mahavira, we would arrive at 487 x.0. for the death 
of the latter, and this would place that event before the death of the 
Buddha, and confirm the Buddhist tradition, ‘This shows clearly 
with what inadequate data we have to reckon, and Joaves the conviotion 
that the supposed dates of the deaths of the two great teachers are of 
too uncertain character to afford any conclusion as to the priority of 
‘these events, 

On the other hand, we have the clear and distinct tradition of the 
Buddhist Canon which asserts that Mahivira died before the Buddha 
tand does 80, not incidentally, but as giving rise to allocutions of the 
Master regarding the tenets of his teaching, recorded in the Pasadika 
Suttanta of the Digha Nikaya and the Simagima Suttanta of the 
Majjhima Nikiya, and of Sariputta, at the Master's bidding, in the 
Sarhgiti Suttanta of the Digha Nikdya, How are we to discredit 
this definite tradition recorded in canonical texts? ‘That these 
texts belong to the period immediately after the death of the Buddha, 
T confess I do not: believe, but they far outrank in age the traditions 
of the dates of the deaths of the Buddha and Mahavira, and give us 




















“ Intaduetion to Kalyn Sai, p. 95 Introaction to Puriiapareay 6: 
4 In OWL, 4 pp. 47-3, 321 is mugueted ox nun, ‘For eer dates 36 
1 de Ta Valet Pounin, nde mee Temp der Mouryan pps fl 3, 
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authentic views of the belief held in Buddhist circles at some period 
considerably before the Christian era, If we are to discredit their 
account, we must be prepared to accept the consequences, which 
involve acceptance of a scepticism as to the value of the Buddhist 
‘and Indian traditions in general, which is quite inconsistent with 
the faith placed by Professor Jacobi in the tradition as to the dates 
of the Nirvinas, or his acceptance of the view that the Kawifiya 
Arthagistra is the work of a minister of the Emperor Candragupta, 
If wo are on any logical ground to discredit the Buddhist tradition, 
very strong arguments are necessary, and those adduced seem quite 
inadequate. 

Tt is contended by Professor Jacobi that the evidence of the three 
Suttantas is destroyed by the fnct that, while all agree in making 
the occasion of Mahivira’s death and consequent unrest in his 
community the cause of the dissertations on the Buddhist tenets, 
the divergenco of the form of argument in the three Suttas shows 
that that cannot represent what the Buddha actually said. ‘This may, 
of course, be conceded ut once by those who believe * that we have 
little oF nothing of the ipsissima verba of the Master. ‘The view which 
seems natural is that the Buddhists believed that there was difficulty 
in the Jain community on the death of their leader, and that this took 
place before the Buddha's death, eliciting from him comments, which 
were probably not preserved in any authentic form, leaving it open 
for the composers of the Suttantas to present the teachings each in his 
own way, ‘The essontial point is really that different Buddhist authors 
held the same tradition, which shows that it was a belief handed down 
by tradition and widely spread in Buddhist circles. 

In the second place, Professor Jacobi argues that the account 
in theso Suttantas is contradicted by the account in the 
Mahiparinibbina Suttanta, the oldest account of the proceedings 
of the Buddha's last year up to his Nirvana. ‘This text does not refer 
to any special anxiety of the Buddha as to the fate of his community 
after his death as having been elicited by the report of the dissensions 
in the community of Mahavira, whence it is deduced that this report 
is a later invention. Bat this reasoning rests on several unproved 
assumptions, (1) That the Mahiparinibbana Suttanta is older than 
the other three Suttantas is assumed without any arguments being 
adduced, and its age certainly is far from obvious. On the contrary, 








2 Sco Winternite, Geschichte der Indivchen Litteratur, i, pp, 200 f, 
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it appears to be a very sophisticated and worked up account of the 
last days of the Buddha, and in fact it is not open to Professor Jacobi 
to contend for its early date. He himself shortly afterwards (p. 562) 
refers to the account given in that text of the plans of Ajatagatru 
for the subjection of the Vrjis, and points out that the undertaking 
‘was one demanding careful planning. He adds: “ Uber die von ihm 
getroffenen Massnahmen enthilt das M. P. 8. Angaben, die aberin viel 
spiiterer Zeit entstanden und darum so gut wie wertlos sind.” Very 
probably Professor Jacobi’s view of the statements of the Suttanta 
in correct ; but it is quite impossible to hold this view of it, and then 
to ask us to accept the silence of the Suttanta as entitling us to negate 
the evidlence of three Suttantas, two of which at least may well be older 
than the Mabiparinibbina Suttanta, (2) Moreover, the argument is 
‘essentially one ex silentio and there is no form of contention more 
dangerous. It would be necessary, in order to give it weight, to show 
that the omission of the episode of the Buddha's views on bearing 
‘of Mahivira’s death is inexplicable, if its occurrence were widely 
believed in Buddhist circles. No such proof, however, is possible. 
Professor Jacobi's view appears to be that the episode of the hearing 
‘of the death of Mahavira took place during the last journey of the 
Buddha en rowe to Kusinara, and that, therefore, any full account 
‘of his last days must necessarily include the episode in question. If ‘this: 
‘view were sound, there might be something to say for his contention, 
‘though the argument would be far from conclusive. But there seems 
no ground whatever to assume that the Buddhists thought that the 
news of Mahivira’s death came to the Buddha just before his own 
Nirvina. The Simagima Suttanta has nothing to suggest such & 
conclusion. On the contrary the Buddha is at Simagiana when he hears 
of the death of Mahivira at Pavi,' and equally in the other two 
Suttantas the Buddha's utterances are not connected with his own Inst 
stay at Pivi,* The fact that the death of Mahavira evokes the mention 














2 Cunda here apponrs at « novi, and v0 als in the Pasha Suttanta, which 
‘marks him out from his description in the Mahiparinibhina Suttanta, Tho Sathgiti 
Suttanta does not use this term of him, and seems to have been influenced by the 
Mahaparinibbina in thie + compare Franke, Dfigha Nibiya, p. 220, Two 
Gundas ean hardly be admitted, though the Mahiparnfbsna is rainy confaxed, 

+ The Satie sets the cene in Path. tut under quite other circumstances tha? 
‘those of the Mahsparinibhina, namely the consecration of the new Mote-Hall of 
‘the Mallas. ‘This indicates that the author had no desire to connect the episoe 
‘corel with the death of the Bodiha alo. The Lenton at Siimagima seems the 
Imo necurate acount Theft that Canin of Pad trot the news toed 
'o doubt encouraged the iden that the declaration of views took place at hat to 
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of the possibility of the effect on the order of the Buddha's death does 
not indicate that that death was then imminent. It may be noted 
‘also that in the Upali Suttanta the Buddha was at Nalandi when 
the episode of the defection of Upali had so evil an effect on Mahiivira 
that it brought about, according to the tradition followed by 
Buddhaghosa, his death at Piva, At any rato, it is clear that 
wwe have no reason to assert that Buddhist tradition placed the death 
‘of Mahiivira close to that of the Buddha, and it is then obvious that 
‘the silence of the Mahiparinibbina Suttanta is inevitable, If the 
tradition placed the episode ax to Mahavira before the short period 
covered by that Suttanta, it could not possibly include it in its narrative. 
So far, therefore, from correcting the version of the other Suttantas, 
the Mahiparinibbiina Suttanta accords excellently with them, Nor (3) 
can it be admitted that the Buddha, according to tradition, shows no 
concern for the future of his order after his death. This runs counter 
to the fact, recorded in the Mahiparinibbina Suttanta itself, that: he 
tussured Ananda that the place of himself as teacher would be taken by 
his doctrine, ‘This assurance is significant of the position. Tt acconls 
exactly with the frame of mind asserted in the other Suttantas to have 
heen engondored by the news of the dissensions in the Jain community 
‘on Mahavira’s death. In the three Suttantas alike, the result of the 
nows is to make the Buddha insist that his doctrines provided a definite 
aystem which would prevent schisms in the community. In the 
Mahaparinibbana the Buddha gives the same advice ; his doctrine 
is to serve as the norm, So far, therefore, from the Mahiparinibbina 
contradioting the testimony of the three Suttantas, it is perfectly 
consistent with it, while there is no evidence whatever that itis earlier 
in date that the other three Suttantas, or at least two of them. 
‘Thirdly, to strengthen his view that the Buddha could not have 
known of strain in the Jain community on Mubfivira’s death, 
Professor Jacobi insists that there ix no record in the Jain tradition 
of such a catastrophe in the Jain community at the death of Mahivira 
as is suggested by the Buddhist tradition, No schism, it can be 
asserted, was occasioned by the death of Mahivira, Indeed sects 
among the Jains developed relatively late, save in the ease of the 
division into Gvetimbaras and Digambaras which was not the result 
of a single period of conflict. ‘The Buddhists, on the otber hand, know 
of schisms in their own community, arising soon after the Master's 
death and resulting in the development of the new religion of the 
Mahayana, They did not realize that Mabivira was not the founder 
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of a new religion, but merely the reformer of that of Pirgva, so that 
on Mahivira's death no catastrophe was possible. The Buddhist 
account, therefore, in the three Suttantas is based on erroneous 
assumptions and was evoked by dogmatic needs, ; 

‘This interesting suggestion rests on a very unsound basis. It 
assumes that the Buddhists believed that a formal schism or 
‘ catastrophe aflcted tho Jain congregation on the death of Mahavira. 
But this is much more than we ean justly deduce from the Buddhist 
statements. All that is said is that there arose disputes, division, and 
4 wordy warfare in the community and that the lay followers were 
disgusted with the monks. Not a suggestion is made of a real schism 
or catastrophe, and there seems no reason whatever to suppose that 
the Suttantas intended to assert that such a schism occurred, More- 
over, it seems hard to accept the view of the paucity and lateness 
of schisms in the Jain community. ‘The evidence is that Mahavira 
was much troubled by tho rivalry of Gogdla, whether we regard him 
as strictly within the Jain community or not,! that in his fourteenth 
Year of powor his son-in-law, Jamili, raised opposition to him, and 
persisted in opposition to his death, while two yeurs after Jamili’s 
revolt, Tisagutta stood out in opposition,® “Moreover, the divergence 
between Qvetdimbara and Digambara is fundamental, as is fully 
recognized by Jains at tho present day,? 40 that it was certainly 
unnecessary for Buddhists to go to their own ‘experience to find 
justification for the belief in divergence within the Jain community. 
‘There is, in fact, nothing whatever to suggest that Buddhist tradition 
was wrong in asserting that Mahivira’s death caused commotions 
in the Jain community. To judge from the bitter feud between 
Mahavira and Gogila and from the revolts of Jamali and ‘Tisagutto, 
not to mention the defection of Upili, we may take it as certain 
that the community was far from being in ideal unity of heart, ‘The 
‘argument that there could be no schism, because (1) Mahivira was 
the child of parents who were adberents of Pirgvanitha, as he perhaps 
also was, and (2) a8 a Kevalin Mahivira was above all worldly intorests, 
cannot be accepted. Apart from the fact that we are not told of any. 
thing s0 serious as a definite schism or catastrophe, it in clear that 
Mahavira was no mere follower of Pargvanitha, ‘The Jain tradition 
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does not even assert that he was an adherent, but, on the contrary, 
tells us distinctly that he departed in an essential from the doctrines 
of his predecessor, as was long ago stressed by Professor Jacobi 
himself, who held that the innovation postulated a decline in the 
morality of the community between Pargva and Mahavira, Moreover, 
even if, as a Kevalin, Mahivira was superior to worldly considerations, 
what has that to do with the effect of his death on the community ? 
The disappearance of a great teacher is always a time of trial for his 
adherents, and, so far from doubting the truth of the assertions of the 
Buddhist texts, we may treat them as representing the normal result 
as in the case of Ptirapa Kassapa, and common sense invites us to 
believe that what is normal really happens, 

Still loss satisfactory is the explanation offered by Professor Jacobi 
of the eauso of the alleged Buddhist error. ‘The Buddhists, he holds, 
confused the place of Mahiivira’s death, which is now identified with 
‘ village, Pipapuri (Pivipuri) in the Bibar part of the Patna district, 
with the town® Piva in which the Buddha stayed in the house 
of Cunda on the way to Kusiniri, ‘The correctness of the Jain 
identification, Professor Jacobi holds, cannot be doubted. This seems 
‘strange assertion, for he holds that the three Suttantas fall in the 
second or third century after the Nirvaya of the Buddha, and he does 
not give any indication of the age of the Jain identification.® ‘To assert 
‘an error on the part of the Buddhists demands support by adduotion 
‘of proof of the early date of the Jain view, which appears to be lacking 
and, at any rate, is urgently required. But, apart from this minor 
consideration, what ground is there for holding that a mistake as to 
‘place was sufficient to cause the invention of an assertion of the death 
of Mahivira in the lifetime of the Buddha ? It is perfootly legitimate 
to suppose that the Buddhists were right in placing the death of the 
rival teacher before that of Buddha, even if they confused the two 
places. But that they were wrong in their identification is so far quite 
unproved, though possible. 

Tt must be added that the tradition that the Buddha died after 
Mahavira, thus asserted with particularity in the Buddhist texts, 
recorded within two or three centuries after his death, according to 

















+ 1A. ix, p. 100. 

# Jacobi (p. 561) ascribes Piva to the Gikyns, but itis clear that it wa « Malla 
town, 
"The Kalpa Stra ascribed to Bhadrabsha is clearly not by that author, and is 
wholly uncertain in date; see Winternite, Geschichte der Indischen Litferatur, ti, 
pp. 300 f, 
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Professor Jacobi’s own dating, is not contradicted by anything 
expressed in the Jain tradition, and that the contradiction rests on 
the strength of a deduction from two late and unsatisfactory traditions 
fixing the date of the deaths of the two teachers. If the Jain tradition 
contradicted the Buddhist by asserting that Mahavira died after the 
Buddha, the case for Professor Jacobi's view would assume a different 
aspect; but, though the Jains must for many centuries have been 
aware of the Buddhist assertion, there has been adduced no passage 
in which they negatived it. The obvious conclusion is that no doubt 
existed in either community on this point, 

Professor Jacobi has endeavoured on the basis of the Jain and 
Buddhist traditions to throw some light on the political development 
of Magadha in the time of the great teachers, but it may seriously 
be doubted if we can make anything very satisfactory out of these 
confused and obviously binsed records, ‘There is no independent 
control available, and combinations thus become subjective to the 
highest degree. But one point with which he deals elsewhere * should 
be noted, his belief that Piryva can be assigned confidently to a period 
260 years before Mahavira, a view which is utilized by hit as assigning 
to the early part of the cighth century 1.c. that influence of popular 
religious belief on Indian philosophy, which led to the innovations 
of the Yoga and Sirhkhya systems, involving (1) belief in the personal 
immortality of souls, and (2) the recognition of moral principles, and 
‘thus advancing beyond the monistic tendency of the older ‘Upanigads 
With their intellectual disdain for morals. We really cannot accept, 
fas in any sense valid, the date assigned to Pirpvanitha, If Jain 
tradition was wrong, as Professor Jacobi holds it was, in dating the 
Nirvina of Mahavira, how can we trust ite assertions for a period 
250 years earlier! The mere figure is suspicious, and why should 
we give it any greater credence than we do to the figures equally afforded. 
by tradition * for the number of his adherents ? All that we can 
Possibly reseue from the tradition is the belief in the existence of Piirgva 
fat some time before Mahavira ; to claim more is misleading. ‘There 
are other objections to certain features of Professor Jacobi's most 
interesting reconstruction of the early Yoga, but these must be dealt 
with on another occasion? 

4 SRA. 1900, pp. 329, 227 

2 See Kalpa Sutra, wections 161-4. 





“Bin dubiow if the Blogavat, vi, 0 2 ean be understood, as by Professor Jacobi 


{P 908), as meaning that the Mallakis and Licchavis wor the chicfe of the Kagie 
‘and Konalas. 


The Doctrine of the Buddha 
By Tu, Srowzenarsky 


E must be thankful to Professor Berriedale Keith for once more 
calling attention to the problem of the doctrine preached by 
the Buddha. ‘The problem is indeed important for the history of 
Indian civilization, as well as for the comparative history of philosophy. 
‘Was there or was there not a real philosophy, or, to uso an expression 
of the Inte M. Emile Senart, "une pensée maitresse d'elleméme,"” in 
the sixth century m.0. in India ! Professor Keith thinks it “really. 
impractieable to discover with any precision the doctrine which 
‘Buddha in fact expounded ". ‘The reasons for this despair are several, 
First of all, an extraordinary diversity of doctrine has developed from 
the teaching of the Buddha in the sixth century n.c.1 Professor Keith 
apparently thinks that if a doctrine has much developed, it becomes 
“‘undisooverable. Trather feel inclined to disbelieve such an axiom, 
A rotten seed will have no growth ; but a seed strong and healthy may 
produce luxuriant vegetation, The other reason ix more plausible, 
“What assurance have we that the Pali Canon really reprosents th 
views of the Buddha with any approach to accuracy 17” But, oven if 
it contained the records of contemporary eyewitnesses, the scepticism 
of Professor Keith would not be shaken, for “we need, he says, 
“only remember the difficulties presented by the Aristotelian view 
of the doctrine of Plato "—in order to disbelieve an eyewitness of the 
highost authority, ‘The position is really desperate, Even if the 
Buddha had been surrounded by a host of Aristotles, and we possessed 
their authentic records, we should never believe them ! 

Such a radical scepticism evidently makes all history impossible, 
and there must have been very cogent reasons to induce Professor 
Keith to entrench himself in this position. ‘These reasons, I hope, will 
cloarly emerge at the end of my article. 

‘That the final redaction of the Pali Canon is late, was first 
established by Professor Minayeff a generation ago, It is besides a 
woll-known fact that an Indian text is reliable only from the time that 
it gets a good commentary. ‘These facts have become truisms.* 














2 Article in the Bulletin SO8,, Vol. VI, Part 2, pp. 300 
= “Daa glaubt heute kein Pali Forsher mehr, dass wir im Pali Kanon das Wort 
‘te oddhe vor uns haben.” ef. Winternitz, Studia Indo-tranien, p. 60. 
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But, nevertheless, the Pali Canon remains our main source for 
establishing the early form of Buddhism. Professor Keith himself 
does not really believe that the doctrine of the Buddha is “‘undis- 
coverable””; in fact, no one has ever spoken with more assurance 
‘of what this doctrine really was, and even of what it necessarily 
must have been, But as a dialectical preparation to introduce his 
preconceived opinion he feels it incumbent upon him to condemn 
all sources of real knowledge, 

Another line of argument of the same kind is to require impossible 
“precision ” and “‘ accuracy "from a hostile opinion and to condemn 
the highest degree of precision attainable on the pretext that it is not 
mathematical precision. Accuracy, indeed, is not to be found at all 
in the Pali Canon. Accuracy is not its aim, It is misleading to seek 
accuracy there. Accuracy is found in later works, in works belonging 
to the astra class, All Buddhist literature is divided into a sitra 
class and a édstra class, ‘The first is popular, the second is scien! 
‘The first is propaganda, the second is precision, What an Indian 
‘4dstra is can best be judged by the example of the Indian grammatical 
4astras, Who will say that the grammatical sdstras of Panini and 
Patadjali want precision? Precision and its companion Iaconicism 
are here carried to the utmost pitch of perfection, It isan incomparable 
monument of precision, It is only natural that the habits of scientific 
Precision which were acquired in one branch of knowledge were 
transferred into, and imitated in, other departments, We are in 
Possession of a Sdstra work which aims at rendering the teachings of 
early Buddhism with precision and laconicism. ‘That is the Abhidhar- 
makoSa of Vasubandhu. It was preceded by a voluminous collective 
work of « conclave of the highest authorities of the time, where all 
‘the fundamental teachings, as well as all the dissensions which had 
separated early Buddhism into eighteen schools, were carefully recorded 
and expounded en regard. Vasubandhu’s work is @ maha-bastra, a great 
astra. Now what is an Indian “great sastra”? Tt is a work which 
in its methods, its style, and its thoroughness aims at imitating the 
mahabhitsya of Pataijali. This was for the Indian acholar of those 
times the ideal of irreproachable, painstaking precision applied to a 
vast subject. It must he noticed that the title of great scientist”, 
like the ttle of great poct ", is very sparingly bestowed. Of great 


5 Brofemor Keith op. cit, p. 300, ems 10 have misunderstood ay. reforeace 
to Pinini (in my book on Nirvana, p. 23, note) if 


a npled ha has 8 
‘contemporary of Buddha—an Ignoratio Elenchi, T fear, e: 
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poets, says Anandavardhana, there were in India “ only two or three, 
‘perhaps five or six”! 

The knowledge of Buddhist philosophy has made comparatively 
slow progress in Europe because the Sastra-literature has been neglected 
and precision was sought where it is never to be found. For the 
educated Buddhist as well as for his opponent in India, Buddhism has 
always been considered  éastra, My exposition of Buddhism, in the 
two works already issued, and in a third which is in the press, is 
exclusively founded on éastra works. I have sufficiently emphasized 
this fact, and I have promised to consider in # prospective separate 
work the relation between the exposition of Vasubandhu and the 
original teaching of the Buddha, so far as it is discoverable This 
position of mine is so clear that I should have thought it could not 
have been misunderstood. My astonishment was therefore great 
when I saw that in an article under the title of “The Doctrine of the 
Buddha”, which is exclusively devoted to a refutation of my views, 
1 am represented by Professor Berriedale Keith as endeavouring, 
in my two books already ised, to discover the undiscoverable 
doctrine of the Buddha and to do it on the basis of the Pali Canon !* 
[leave it to every impartial reader to characterize the procedure of 
Professor Keith as it deserves. In ancient Greece such a method was 
called Ignoratio Elenchi, and provoked the censure of Aristotle. 
Professor Keith does not scruple to resort to the Pali Canon, which 
has been so severely condemned by him, as his unique source for 
discovering the real doctrine of the Buddha. For it appears that the 
doctrine is not in the least undiscoverable ; it was declared to be 
undiscoverable only by way of a preparation to announce its discovery. 
Nor does he soruple, on the one hand, quietly to brush aside the data 
of the Canon as often as these do not: fall in with his preconceived 
opinions, and on the other to appeal to its Inte date as an irrefutable 
argument against every hostile view. 

But be this as it may be, I accept the challenge. I am prepared to 
follow Professor Keith on to the field where he invites me to meet 
him, and where he evidently feels that his position is particularly 
strong. I propose now to examine “the precision” and "the 
accuracy” with which he himself establishes the doctrine of the 
Buddha by the methods recommended by him. 


¥ 04. my Central Conception of Budiinm (RAS), p. 2 
* Op. city p. 895. 
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‘Two Meruons Conrrastep 


‘These methods are not complicated. They consist of three 
principles. ‘The views we are justified in aseribing to the Buddha must, 
according to him, be (1) simple, (2) in accond with the trend of opinion 
in his day, and (3) more calculated to secure the adherence of a large 
circle of followers. Everything refined, or above the primitive, and 
every unattractive idea must be rejected, In these three principles 
‘wo are invited to believe, without a shade of that scepticism which is 
legitimate only in regant to the Pali Canon, 

T must confess that I feel much more sveptical in regard to. the 
cfficney of these three principles than in rogard to the Pali Canon. 
Professor Minayetf, who was the first to establish the late origin of 
the Pali Canon, has also pointed to the way in which it must be 
supplemented, ‘The dissensions which arose in the community soon 
after the death of Buddha, and the doctrines professed by his con- 
temporaries, afford valuable supplementary information. We are 
indebted to the lute Dr. Hoernle for an exellent account of the 
doctrine professed by one of Buddha's contemporaries, of whom no 
diroct tradition at all has survived. ‘The doctrine of Gosila Makkhali- 
puta is neither very simple nor is it peculiarly attractive, but it starts 
from a definite conception of the stability of the world and attempts 
to explain its composition and destinies by logical deduction from that 
principle, It isan illuminating contrast to the Buddhist system, which 
is contemporanoous and starts from the opposite view of the world’s 
instability, In his work of reconstruction Dr. Hoernle did not rely 
on a priori principles, but on a careful study of texts whose late final 
redaction was no seoret for him. Tt hardly needs to be mentioned 
that Professor H. Jucobi, in reconstructing the early period of Jaina 
philosophy, did not rely upon general views of the sort recommended 
by Professor Keith, In reconstructing the doctrine of the Buddha we 
must proceed in a similar way ; we must compare the records of the 
Pali Canon with what we know about the condition of Indian philosophy 
in the time preceding the age of Buddha, with what followed it, and 
with what was contemporancous with it. ‘The Sinkhyn system is 
known to us from evidence much later than the Pali Canon; we 
nevertheless know that in some fundamental form it preceded 
Buddhism, and indeed bears witness to the trend of philosophic opinion 








+ Thid, p. 306, 
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of the day. In thus attacking the position from the rear and from 
‘the front we shall establish the trend of philosophic opinion in his 
days, not of course with mathematical precision, but, T hope, much 
better than by a blind belief in gratuitous a priori principles established 
on no one knows what evidence. 

1 now beg leave in a short summary to recall that system of 
philosophic Pluralism which in my opinion clearly emerges, albeit 
through later evidence, as the initial form of Buddhism, 

‘Tue GeveRat Features or aut Buppaisa 

1s to the historically ascertained forms of 
Buddhism, we must distinguish between three main phases of that 
philosophical religion, uch of them has its central conception ; they 
‘aro respectively Pluralism, Monism, and Idealism. ‘The Sanskrit 
terms designating them are pudgala-Sinyatd, sarea-dharma-sanyati, 
and baiye-artha-sinyatd, ‘These are nogative definitions meanin 
(1) Unreality of the Ego, (2) Unreality of all Elements of Existence, 
(8) Unreality of the External World. ‘Their implied positive meaning 
is reapoctively, (1) Plurality of interrelated and ultimate Hlements of 
the Porsonality, (2) Relativity and consequent Unreality of all these 
Elements, and the unique Reality of the Immutable Whole, (3) Ideality 
of thie Bloments and of all cognizable things. 

But if tho leading principles of these three Buddhisms are so 
different and even so contradictory, as Pluralism and Monism, as 
Realism and Idealism, is there anything general at all which can bo 
predicated of Buddhism ? 

Yes, there is. Disregarding the pluralism, relativity, and ideality 
of the elements of existence, there are these elements themselves, the 
“clementariness " #of Existence, the denial of a permanent substantial 
Ego, and the splitting of it into separate elements—that is the central 
conception out of which all the subsequent diversit 
developed. Those elements are élassified from different points of 
view, according to the requirements of the system, as five groups of 
clemonts in the life of an individual, as twelve bases of all cognition, 




















2 In onder to avoid all misunderstanding 1 must repeat that T assume that the 
‘metrical Upanishnds were either preceded by, or were contemporaneous with, the 
Sinkthyn ayetem: and that both praceded, oF were contemporancons with, whe rise 
of the Dharma-theory. Under early Buddhism T understand this theory, not all ite 
‘detail, of course, but ite very definite exence ns expressed in the Buldhist Credo. 
‘There are no precise dates. In the following abort summary I omit al references to 
texts, since they will be found in my two works mentioned abore, 
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and as eighteen, or less, component principles of life in the different 
spheres of existence. The elements are “dependently originating", 
that is, interrelated according to causal laws. They are not stable 
elements, but impermanent energies, Their beginningless unrest is 
produced by the influence of the forees of ignorance and desire. By 
restraint, by knowledge, and by the mystic power of Meditation they 
are gradually reduced and finally brought to a standstill in Nirvina, 
‘The theory, which denies the existence of an eternal Soul, and which 
replaces it by a plurality of interrelated non-eternal Elements, is 
established only in order to teach their gradual reduction and 
final rest. 

‘These are the general features of Buddhism in all the above- 
‘mentioned three aspects which it presents to us in its historical 
development. To recapitulate, they are: (1) denial of a Soul, (2) its 
replacement by separate Elements, (8) their classification into groups, 
‘bases, and components, (4) the law of their dependent origination, 
(6) their impermanence, (6) their moral unrest produced by ignorance, 
(7) their purification produced by the element of transcendent 
knowledge, (8) the mystical powers produced by the element of trance, 
(9) rebirth in higher realms or paradises, and, after that, (10) Nirvina. 

Is there any other, fourth, kind of Buddhism ? Is there any simple 
Buddhism without this complication of soul-denial and without 
system of energies, scientifically constructed, interrelated and steering 
towards final quiescence ? No, there is no such form!—except in the 
imagination of some European scholars. For example, a Buddhism 
without Nirvina has been recently invented, but the reason of that is 
only the fact that the Mahdyina doctrine of the equipollency of 
Samsiira and Nirvioa—quite logical in a monistic system—has boen 
utterly misunderstood by the inventor. Another Buddhism, without 
denial of soul and, consequently, without the theory of elements, has 
been discovered by Professor Keith. That is a Buddhism without 
trace of Buddhism in it. But it is, we are told, the Buddhism of 
Buddha himself !* 

‘Tae Features or THe Eanty Perio 
(1) Denial of Sout 

The starting-point of Buddhism is the denial of a permanent Bgo. 
‘There is in the life of the individual no abiding prineiple, no ego, no 

1 Asconting to M. Jean Praylaki (Le Concite de Rajoyrha, p. 369) peimitive 
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soul, no concrete personality, ‘The Spirit is even much less permanent 
than the body, Every sensation, every thought, every mental 
phenomenon is instantaneous, It disappears as soon as it appears, 
in order to be followed by a next moment. Buddhism is ealled the 
theory of No-Soul.! Whosoever wishes to understand Buddhism must 
fully realize the decision and the vigour with which this doctrine is 
professed and defended, In this respect Buddhism stands alone among 
the great philosophies and religions of mankind. It professes a 
psychology without a Soul at a very early date in the history of human 
thought. ‘The question naturally arises; What induced the founder 
or the founders of Buddhism to adopt this position {—a position purely 
philosophical, which clearly indicates that philosophy had already 
parted company with religion, An explanation ean be found in the 
following direction, ‘The Sinkhya system of philosophy which preceded 
Buddhism had a Soul-theory which provoked the criticism of the 
Buddhists, Tt assumed an individual Soul as a pure spirit, a motionless, 
changeloss, eternal light of pure consciousness, All mental phenomena, 
sensations, feelings, volitions wore separated from it and relogated to 
the sphere of physiology. 

Thix puro Soul was nevertheless somehow contaminated by 9 
connection with Matter, from which connection it: becomes delivered 
in a mystic way by a transcendental intuition of the Superman. ‘This 
Soul-thoory the founder of Buddhism is reported to have called 
doctrine of fools. Tt ix a known fact that philosophy develops not only 
by gradual progress in the samo direction, but also dialectically, by 
contrasts. ‘The union of the motionless eternal Soul with matter and 
its final deliverance is indeed a weak point in the Sinkhya theory, 
and the unfavourable view of it held in the Pali records may be an 
echo of spirited discussions which raged upon that problem at the time 
of Buddha, 


















(2) Reality of Separate Blements 

‘The positive corollary from denial of Soul is the theory of the 
Blements of Existence, ‘The principle is laid down that every composite 
thing contains nothing real over and above the paris of which it is 
composed, Real are only the parts, that is, the ultimate parts, the 
Elements. Element and Reality are synonymous, An Element is 
defined as a“ bearer of one’s own (separate) essence ".* Itis a separate 
Element, a separate Unity, a Thing as it is strictly in itself, shorn of 

* anttma-ritda. 2 woalaksaya-dharayad dharmab. 
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all extensions. The Individual, the Personality is nothing over av! 
above the ultimate Elements of Matter and Mind of which it is 
composed, All these Elements, although separate unities, are bel! 
together in the formation of the life of an Individual, not by any 
spiritual substance, but by causal laws, ‘The idea that there can be 
‘a real unity between the Elements, that they inhere in a pervasive 
whole with which they are identical, this idea is the first cardinal 
error, and sin,! of which the aspiring Buddhist must rid himself at all 
costs, 





(8) Classifications of the Blements 

‘The classification of the Elements of existence is « most important 
part of the Buddhist theory. It is mainly owing to the neglect of it 
that Buddhist philosophy has been so long misunderstood in Europe. 
‘The classifications are numerous, and undertaken from different 
standpoints, This alono shows the care that has been bestowed on 
the theory of separate Elements as ultimate realities. ‘The most 
important classifications are the following :-— 

(1) By a first broad dichotomy all Elements are divided into 
Caused and Uncaused.* ‘The Uncaused or eternal are Space, ie. empty 
Space, and Nirvina, as « place where all causes are brought to a stand- 
still, Notwithstanding their negative character, these eternal Elements 
aro assumed as real, All the other Elements are Caused, ive. 
impormanent, 

(2) By another broad dichotomy all Elements are divided into those 
“influenced by Tgnorance and thos ‘* uninfluenced ” by it In 
the first group the life of the “ lual’” is in full swing ; it is shaped 
under the influence of an egoistie Will! unappeased by higher 
Knowledge,* and it produces the ordinary man.* The second group 
produces Individuals in whom the interest in life is on the wane and 
approaches to a standstill? They are the Saint * and the Buddha. 

(3) By another division all Elements are classified as physical, 
mental, and pure forces,” ie, such forces as are neither physical nor 
mental, e.g, the forces of Production and Destruction.! 
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(4) From the standpoint of the subject-to-object 
Elements represent all things cognizable, and are divided into six 
subjective and six corresponding objective groups; they thus make 
twelve “bases ” of cognition? They are -— 





1, Faculty of vision, 7. Colour and shape. 
2 audition, Sounds. 
% om smell, 9, Odours, 
4 on tate, 10, Tastes, 
5 touch. M1, Tactilos. 


©. Ioteompective faculty (eijidna). 12, Mental pheoornena (dharma). 

Of these, ten items (Nos. 1-6 and 7-11) are physical, while Nos.6 and. 
12 are mental. ‘The mental group thus contains only one subjective 
clement, the Element of pure sensation or pure undifferentiated 
consciousness, All other mental Elements, feelings, ideas, volitions, 
moral and unmoral forces, are classified as objects with regard to the 
Element of pure consciousness. ‘The mental phenomena, ideas, ete. 
are related to the Element of pure consciousness as sonse-data to their 
corresponding sense-organs. ‘They are the special objects of this 
fnculty, the faculty No. 6. But for the apprehension of sense-data the 
participation of this faculty is likewise needed, because the sense 
organs are by themselves unconscious and can, when alone, produce 
no conscious apprehonsion. Consciousness is thus introspective : 
it is pure consciousness or pure sensation respectively. It is extremely 
important to notice this character of the fundamental Element of 
pure, undifferentiated, so to speak, empty consciousness. ‘The neglect 
of it cannot but conduce to confusion. 

(8) There is another classification into eighteen, ot less, component 
principles of individual life in the different realms of existence, It is 
but slightly different from the proceding one, It divides the component 
principles of an individual into six subjective organs of cognition, six 
corresponding eogniaed kinds of objective reality, and six corresponding 
kinds of sensation, 





1 i 1 
% ‘The five 14.| Five kinds 

The 
ee kde of 15 af pennsoas 
4 10, | serse-data, 16,| consciousness 
5. n 11 
6., The (pure) Intellect, 12. Mental Phonomens. 18, Non. -senmuons self 


‘The first twelve items of this division are but a repetition of the 
preceding division. ‘The six additional items, Nos. 13-18, represent 
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1 differentiation of one and the same Element of pure sensation 
(No. 6), not, however, by itself—for being pure sensation it cannot be 
differentiated—but according to its participation with one or another 
sense-faculty, 

‘The question naturally arises: why is this double elassifieation 
needed ? Is it not superfluous scholasticism ? Was it not added by 
‘a later philosophy whose inventive force has not found its proper 
field of action ? ‘The new classification is in fact needed for tho 
formulation of an individual life in the different realms of existence 
Only in the lower realms of gross flesh are all the eighteen principles 
co-operating in the production of the life of an individual, In higher 
realms, among the denizens of heavens, the principles Nos, 9-10 and 
15-16 are absent ; the life of an Individual contains only fourteen 
principles, In still higher heavens, in purely spiritual realms, it 
consists of only three principles (Nos, 6, 12, and 18), ‘Thus this new 
division is an indispensable part of the system, ‘The preceding. one is 
probably an inheritance from the Sinkhya, just as the Element of 
pure consciousness is evidently nothing but the dethroned Soul of 
the Siftkhyns, whose characteristic is also pure sensation or empty 
consciousness, 

(6) The last classification which we will here mention is the most 


natural and popular ono, it divides the Elements of an individual 
into five groups : 














{i) Its body, the physical group, corresponding to ten items of the 
proceding two classifications ; 

(ii) its feelings, pleasant or unpleasant ; 

8 ideas, or ideation in general ; 
¥) its volitions and other faculties, moral and immoral ; 
(v) its pure consciousness, 

‘Tho last is the same as No, 6 of the two preceding classifications. 
‘The items (ii), (iii), and (iv) are included in No. 12 of both preceding 
classifications, 

‘This last classification is probably the original production of 
Buddhism, while the subject-object classification seems to be a 
Possession of the Siikhya, whence it was borrowed with modifications. 








(4) Causation 
The Buddhist Theory of Causation is a dieot corollary from the 
denial of « permanent Ego. When there is no abiding Spiritual 
Substance in which the mental phenomena ean inhere as qualities 
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appertaining to it, nor any real personality representing the common 
receptacle for the physical and mental elements of an individual ; 
when there are only detached elements ; something there must be to 
liold these elements together in order to constitute a concerted 
individual life, ‘This tie between the elements is simply the Causal 
Laws, ‘The elements constituting » personality arc like a bundle of 
reeds tied by a cord, But even this simile is not quite adequate, since 
the Causal Laws do not represent any separate unit corresponding to 
the cord. These laws are contained in the elements themselves; the 
elements are, 40 to speak, intrinsically law-abiding. This circumstance 
lies at the bottom of the fact that so many European scholars have 
failed to discriminate between the meaning of Law and Element, 
Infact, the conceptions of law, of quality, and of element are designated 
by the same term? 

‘The elements are interdependent. As impermanent elements they 
constantly originate, but they originate in mutual interdependence, 
‘The causal laws are called the Laws of Dependent: Origination. 

If we were called upon to determine to which of the mocern theories 
of causation the Buddhist idea comes nearest, we should answer that 
it isa theory of causation as functional interdependence. We may then 
remember the words of the initiator of that theory, that when the 
interest of philosophy for a real ego is extinet, and Reality reduced to 
separate sensations, nothing remains but the laws of causation as 
functional interdependence, to explain the regularity in the provess of 
life. ‘The Buddhist theory cancelled the Ego, and was eo ipso obliged 
to resort to the laws of causality, there being no other issue. It is of 
the highest importance clearly to realize this part of the Buddhist 
doctrine, ‘The elements are interdependent ; they do not produce 
anything, they are strictly speaking no causes at all, they “do 
nothing,” they are “unemployed "®; but given the presence of such 
‘and such elements, another one necessarily arises in functional 
dependence on them. ‘Tho connection between mind and body is 
accordingly explained in the following manner. Being given a moment 
of pure consciousness,¢ patch of colour,* and a moment of the faculty 
of vision,* a visual sensation necessarily arises in the next moment. 
‘The element called sensation ? originates in functional dependence on 
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‘the presence of these three Elementsin association; they being present 
the visual sensation necessarily appears. ‘The one element is mental 
and internal (consciousness), another is physical and external (colour), 
the third is physical and internal (organ). ‘Their presence in associa 
tion is followed by « new element which is mental and externa! 
(sensation). For sensation is an objective clement (vigaya) in regan! 
to the Mind, which has an introspective function. Consciousness 
does not produce sensation out of itself, neither does the physical 
element of the sense of vision produce it, but it arises by itself in 
strict functional dependence on the presence of three elements in 
association, The formula expressive of Causation is therefore the 
following: “this being, that appears”? being given the presence 
‘of such and such clements in association, a new element necessarily 
appears, Students of philosophy will at once notice that the idea 
‘of oausation is here brought in line with the form of the hypotheties! 
judgment, and they will know exactly who has taken the same step 
in European philosophy. How the fact is to be explained and what 
taro its implications is another question, but the fact itself is too 
obvious to be denied, 

it possible to explain tho origin of life, the roots of a present 
existence in pre-natal conditions, and its consequences in a future one, 
without assuming any permanent Soul ? Are the cattsal laws sufficient 
to establish a future life without the survival of an uncaused Soul in a 
blissful paradise and without the resurrection of the flesh ? Yes, they 
are, answers Buddhism. ‘The life of the ordinary man, who ix bereft 
of the knowledge of tho Absolute, is a revolving wheel which can be 
divided into twelve parts conneoted by the laws of dependent origina: 
tion, Life is dominated by a transcendental illusion (1),in dependence 
‘on which pre-natal forces * (2) produce the first germ of life * (3) in 
matrix, ‘Then in the embryo (4) the sense-organs,7 (6) sensations (0) 
and feclings* (7)are gradually developed. Independence on them in the 
grown-up man sexual (6), the attachment to life (9) and the 
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fully developed life (10) with its moral and unmoral deeds arise in due 
order. In dependence on the deeds ofthis life comes rebirth * (11) and 
the tribulations of a new life, which is again followed by a new death * 
(12), and s0 on, ‘The rotation of this twelve-spoked wheel has no 
beginning, but it will haye an end when the element of transcendental 
itlusion, which is at its root, is removed and absolute knowledge, 
inseparable from final deliverance, is attained. ‘There is absolutely 
no need for an eternal soul, Causal laws explain the process of the 
boginningless toil of life much better than the hypothesis of an uncaused 
ternal spiritual substance, Such is the answer of early Buddhism. 
Tt assumes survival in blissful paradises as a reward for virtuous deeds, 
‘ut it imagines life there as subject to causal laws without assuming 
ny uncaused element, ‘The only uncaused clement is Nirvana, which 
in a complete cessation of all life. It is the clement of extinction, 
dofined negatively, but it nevertheless is in early Buddhism on 
cloment, a reality, a unity. 

Now, is this theory of causation, of which some aspects are #0 
formidubly modern, something quite impossible in the moral atmosphere 
of the sixth century w.c. in Hindustan, or is it to a certain degree 
prepared by preceding developments and capable of being regarded 
‘is agrecing with the trend of philosophic opinion of the day ¢ Tt is 
indeed a direot answer to the corresponding theory of the Sifkhys 
school, it in allied to the Sinkhyn theory of causation by the filiation 
ofeontrast, ‘Teed not repont that deseent by contrast in philosophy 
in as legitimate us the descont by similarity or repetition. Tt is also 
‘an answer to two other theories which probably were already in vogue 
in those days in India, Sinikhya assumed an eternal pervasive 
matter which only changed its manifestations ; it is causation “ out 
‘of onosolf™, Another theory denied causal uniformity altogether + it 
was a theory’of “causation at random". A thinl theory, the 
prieursor of the lator Nydyn-Vaitegika, assumed the real production 
of one thing by the obtruding activity of other things’ this is called 
causation out of another salf". To all these three theoriee the 
Buddhist reply was; “‘not out of one's own wif, not out of 
another's self, neither at random does causation proceed, there is no 
real causation (in the sense of production), there is only dependent 
origination.” 
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But first of ull the Buddhist theory was an answer to Sinkhya, just 
as its denial of soul was an answer to the Sitkhya soul-theory. If an 
exceedingly ingenious suggestion of the late M, Emile Senart \s 
accepted, the technical term expressing the Sitkhya theory of caus 
tion is a contamination of the one used by the Buddhists ( 
‘designate what from their standpoint is the eardinal ertor * of ordinary 
mankind, an error of which the aspiring Buddhist must at the outset 
rid himself irrevocably.® 





5. The Forces * 

A common feature of all Indian religions and all Indian systems, 
except that of the Materialists, is the belief in the law of Karma, 
that is, the belief in the influence of past deeds upon present events 
and of present deeds upon future life, Tt is the foundation of moralit 
because it teaches that retribution for one’s deeds will come necessarily, 
either in this life or in a future one, either at once or in a very remote 
future, and neither virtue nor crime will remain unrequited. ‘The 
Popular, crude form of this belief is metempsychosis. In philosophy 
the belief takes different shapes according to the system. In Buddhism 
the belief is of course fitted into the theory of elements. Karma is an 
clement, it is identified with the will. Indeed, what is Karma ? ‘The 
earliest definition answers; “Karma is the Willand the Wilful Action.”? 
Its function consists in the arrangement of the separate interrelated 
clements into the shape of an individual life. Life is shaped through 
Karma, that is, according to one’s own deserts, 

Since the univers represents the sum-total of individual lives, of 
their subjective as well as their objective parts, the universe, ie. this 
World, as well as the heavens, isshaped by Karma, ‘The will is thus the 
ccontral force in the life of the individual, as well as in the formation of 
worlds. But it is not the only force; there are others besides, It 
follows from the definition of Karma that all moral and unmoral 
{acultion of tendencies of the individual are also Forces. Nay, even 
foolings and ideas are included in the list of elements as Forces, The 
forves are called co-operating forces,* for the evident reason, that 
force never produces something alone, but, as we have seen, while 
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examining the law of causation, the presence of several clements in 
association is always needed in order that another clement may arise 
in functional dependence upon them, Since there are no forces other 
than co-operating forces, we may, for simplicity’s sake, call them 
forces shortly; the real meaning will remain the same,t ‘Thus all 
mental faculties are regarded as companions of the faculty of the will 
‘and included in the class of elements called forces. ‘There are the 
general forves besides, the forces of production, decay and destruction, * 
which accompany the appearance and disappearance of every element 
inlife, ‘They are not mental forvos, neither are they matter,* they are 
‘energies simply. 

We have seen in examining the law of causation that every element 
is a cause, with the exception of empty space and of Nirvana. It is 
1 co-oporating oause in the senso of dependent origination, sinoe when 
ddofinite elements are present in association, a new element necessarily 
arises in functional dependence, All these elements are “ caused ” 
i.e, non-eternal, impermanent, and distinguished by this broad division 
from the ‘*uncaused " or eternal ones, But they are also, in their 
turn, causes $ in respect of those elements which will arise after them. 
Thus in a broad sense all elements, except the eternally motionless 
ones, are forces. ‘The term force refers directly to (1) the will, (2) all 
mental faculties, except the mind itself, regarded as the clement of 
pure consciousness, (8) general forces, and, in. metaphorical sense, 
(4) all the clemonts except space and Nirvana. I must again repeat 
that it is of the highest importance fully to realize the precise meaning 
of the term samehira in Buddhist philosophy. ‘The term has also 
wide application in religion and in common life. But in Buddhism it 
hus n special sense ; it is a tochnioal term of the theory of clements. 
A force in Buddhiam, first of all, eo ipso, is # unit, an ultimate reality, 
an element, an wncompounded element, It in never a compound ; 
itis tho negation of composite being. ‘The term “ oo-operating force ” 
(\apakira) and the torm “ co-operatingly caused” (samskrta) have 
often been mistranslated as meaning something “ compound”, but 
the real meaning is “taking part in composition ”, hence “un- 
compound”, Nirvana and empty space, which are neither causes nor 
caused, which are eternal and unchangeable like a mountain peal, 

1 pamakra = sambraya-birin. 
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never take part in the composition of anything (asamekyta). ‘This hv 
been mistranslated as meaning ‘ uncompound ", whereas all element 
are uncompound. To be an element means to be an element of 
compound, but not to be compound oneself. A product is for ow 
habits of thought always a compound, whereas the Buddhist theory 
considers the simple element as produced with respect to its ante 
cedents. Nirvina and empty space do not actively take part in the 
composition of anything. All other Elements of Matter and Mind do 
so take part, ‘The term samukira is very common in Buddhist 
scriptures, Not a page of the Pali Canon can be translated correctly 
without realizing its precise meaning, but this is only possible in the 
light of the theory of elements, The terms ‘produced by co- 
‘operating foroes " and “dependently originating element ", or simply 
“clement " are convertible terms, 


6. Dissensions about the Theory of Blements 

Wo need here examine the chiof tenets of only two schools, becaus® 
they are directly concerned with the theory of elemonts, ‘The school 
of the Sarvistiviidins, according to Professor Koith, maintained that 
“everything exists”. Such a tenet is, of course, meaningless, aa long 
9 we aro not told what “everything ” means, Everything means 
all the Elements, And that they exist means that the past and the 
future also exist, the past because it has an influence on the present, 
and the future because itis foreshadowed by the present. ‘The Element 
thus consists of a permanont “ oasonce "and a momentary manifesta 
tion the present. Such a theory was in danger of shifting into 
Sitkhya, with ite permanent mutter and its momentary: manifesta- 
tions. The Survistividins protested, maintaining their belief in the 
instantaneous character of existence, but they could not agree that 
the past and the future were absolute blanks. ‘The origin of the 
dissension is traced by tradition to the time of the founder of Buddhism, 
and his utterances are adduced by both parties in support of their 
Tespective views, ‘That theso utterances need not be strictly authentic 
is very clear from the fact that the schools accuse one another of 
introducing spurious texts into their canonical collections. However, 
the dissension itself is an historical fact, and since it was concerned 
with the theory of Elements, it clearly proves that the theory’ existed 
at the time of the origin of the sect and ‘even before, whensoever the 
schism may have taken place, 


‘The other dissension which we will here mention is the chief tenet 
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of the Vatsipuiriya school (Vajjians). ‘They maintained that the 
personality,! although not a real unit, not a real Element, was never- 
theless something conditionally real, ‘They did not admit any eternal 
Soul. ‘This would have been quite impossible for a Buddhist, But 
they at the same time maintained that the interconnection of the 
units of which the personality consists was not merely imaginary. Not 
only did they not admit any permanent Soul, but they did not allow 
to personality full reality, because reality, acconding to the system 
means a unit, and a unit is an Element, ‘The personality is not an 
Element ; ithas no place in the list of them, It appears neither among 
the non-eternal nor among the eternal Elements, But it nevertheless, 
‘was something which held together the separate Elements constituting 
the personality and survived in a future existence, The opponents 
answered that this personality was nothing but a soul in disguise, 
and rejected it, Noglecting the law of contradiction, the Viitaiputriyas 
retorted that their personality was something both existing and non- 
existing at the same time. Such a neglect of the Jaw of contradiction 
us nob uncommon among the early philosophic schools in India ; it 
in analogous to a very well-known feature of the pre-Platonie philosophy 
Greeve, 

Now what does the character of this dissension mean t Is it not 
‘clear indication that the conception of an Element as a unit, as an 
ultimate reality, was firmly established in the habits of thought of the 
contending parties #* The trend of the philosophic opinion of that. 
time, as the Sinkhya system clearly shows, was to seck behind the 
cover of phenomenal reality its subtlest ultimate elements, and to 
conceive phenomena as collocations of these elements or as the 
co-operation of subtlest forces. The Siakhya system included these 
infinitesimal elements in a pervasive and eternal Matter, The 
Buddhists cancelled this Matter, and difficulties at once arose. It ix 
‘natural difficulty fora philosophic mind toimagine a reality absolutely 
Aliscontinuous, Hence the doubts of the Vajjians and of the Sarviisti- 
vadins, But the doubts could not have arisen, if the system of pluralism 
‘was not already present in its main lines, containing denial of soul and 
its replacement by ultimate elements, not inhering in any permanent 
substance, but holding together exclusively through the laws of 
dependent origination. Buddhism means no Soul, pluralism, existence 
of elements, co-operation, dependent origination, instantaneousness of 
being, its unrest, moral progress, appeasement, and Final Quiescence. 
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7. Salvation 

‘These are the main lines of the ontology and psychology of early 
Buddhism. But they do not contain the chief aim of the system. Like 
all other Indian systems, Buddhism is « doctrine of salvation. Ther 
tare three ways of reaching final deliverance; the path of religion 
consisting in minute observance of sacrificial rites; the path o! 
Imowledge, consisting in philosophy ; and the path of devotion, con- 
sisting in a mystical union with the adored deity. Buddhism, as well as 
its neighbour, the Sikhya system, belong to the path of knowled) 
‘The system of elements aims at explaining the gradual evolution from 
the unquiet life of an ordinary man through the appeased life of the 
Saint towards final quiescence of the Buddha in Nirviiya. Ttisimpor- 
tant to realize that the supreme bliss is Quiescence, and that it is 
always contrasted with the movement of life, which is suffering. It is 
quite misleading, and leads to grave confusion, when the term dubkha 
is translated as misery", Even the blissful existence in the highest 
heaven contains a portion of attachment to life, albeit infinitesimal, 
and only in this sense, only because it is not Nirvana, is it dudikha. 
Life is an evil, but it contains in itself the germs of deliverance from 
pain, These germs aro also elements or forces, forees of moral 
perfection, the so-called Bright Elements conducive to Saintliness and 
Buddhahood, By « natural process of evolution they will gradually 
predominate and gradually reduce the evil and disturbing elements of 
life, ‘The full number of all the elements partake in the formation of 
individual lives only in the lowest spheres of existence, where their 
working is in full swing. But this world is not the only one among 
existing worlds ; there are other, higher realms, there are the Buddhist 
heavens. Buddhism is not only analytically destructive it is also 
poetically constructive, It offers us magnificent views of the appeased 
life of the saints in paradise, which, theoretically regarded, is but 
another way of co-operation between the same elements which were 
active in the lower planes of existence, although they are now reduced 
in number and changed in character. ‘The central element in the 
lower planes was will, the central element in the higher realms is 
wisdom. It exercises a purifying and pacifying influence upon the 
‘whole complex of the forces which constitute the individual life. There 
are in the human mind, even in its lowest manifestations, two faculties 
which ate exceedingly precious, because they contain the germ of 
future perfection, ‘These are the faculty of appreciating an object and 
analysing it into its elements, and the faculty of concentrating 
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attention upon something to the exclusion of other thoughts.\ ‘The 
clement of appreciative analysis develops into the element of sublime 
‘wisdom; and the element of concentration develops into the 
clement of sublime ecstasy. This last element when fully developed 
confers on the individual some mystic powers, With the exception 
of the Mimimsska system, no Indian system of philosophy is com: 
pletely free from mysticism. The mystical part can be insignificant, 
as eg in the Nyiya system ; it may be predominant, as in the Yogu 
system ; it may be comparatively moderate, us in the Sifkhya, the 
Buddhist, and the Jaina systems. It is impossible to understand 
Buddhism without realizing that the whole system of the elements 
‘of the universe is controlled by the central element of will in the lower 
spheres of existence and by the central elements of wisdom ancl wostasy 
it the higher realms. AI elemonts are from this point of view divided 
into those which become appeased by wisdom,* and those which are 
excluded by trance. By wisdom wrong views, the ignorance of the 
truths of Buddhism, are first of all brought to a standstill. But itis 
only through the mystic power of trance that the number of physical 
elements ean be gradually reduced and finally extinguished altogether 
in the purely spiritual realms, ‘The mind of the saint living in thee 
Jofty regions is always concentrated, it is in a condition of continual 
trance, His body is transparent, light, and radiant, his movements 
aro swift without effort; his housing, his clothing, and his food, which 
in entirely spiritual, are provided by nature; thore is no manual 
work there iano groxa sensuality, no sexual love ; there it no hutred 
and no envy ; there i full equality, there are no crimes, no government 
is neoded, ‘The duration of life is enormous, but it is nevertheless not 
ctoral, ‘The saint will die, and may be reborn in a still higher, purely 
spiritual realm, where he will have no borly at all, or spiritual body: 
His condition of mind in these realms will be complete rapture ina 
single idea either of the infinity of space, or of the infinity of pare 
consciousnoas, or of the infinity of the idea of naught ; it ean be in x 
dreaming half-conseious stat, it-wil be near complete extinction, but 
still twill not be eternity ; he will die, and only in Nirvina will eternal 
rest be attained, ‘This isthe kind of bliss which Buddha has promised 
to his followers, Tt i not a resurrection of the flesh in a sensual 
paradise it is n rebirth in a pure land of bliss, and, after that, extine- 
tion of life in Final Quieseence. 
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Here again Buddhism does not stand alone with its idea of salvo- 
tion. Like the Sinkhya and Jainism, it is a path to salvation throws! 
knowledge and trance and after an existence of bliss in meditativ« 
heavens, Its originality lies in the analysing spirit which conceives 
theso higher existences also as a oo-operation of separate elements 
linked together into individual lives through causal laws. Just as in 
the lower spheres of gross desire the individual life is composed of 
elements of eighteon different kinds, so in the realms of transparent 
boulies it is composed of elements of only fourteen kinds, and in the 
purely spiritual realms of only three kinds. In the Sikhya system 
deliverance through knowledge comes at once, As soon as the 
liberating intuition comes, matter, although eternal, has ceased to 
exist for the delivered soul. In Buddhism, since there are no eternal 
substances, deliverance is reached gradually through the gradual 
extinction of the separate elements. 

Tt would take us too far if we were to expound here the Buddhist 
and the Sinkhya theories of instantaneous being. Notwithstanding 


their fundamental difference, they belong to the same “trend of 
opinion ”. 








Such is in its essence this theory of elements, which constitutes the 
theoretical part in the first period of historical Buddhism. Its central 
conception is one of a plurality of separate elements connected by the 
laws of functional interdependence. ‘The whole system is deduced with 
irrefutable logic out of this conception, ‘There is only one point where 
the solid ground of logicis forsaken and Buddhism appeals to mysticism : 
‘that is, its theory of final deliverance, which is attained partly through 
mystio powers, Wo have endeavoured everywhere to show that this 
Buddhist system is a legal heir to the Siikhya, and consequently it is 
well established chronologically in India at the time when we know 
the Buddha to have lived. It is 40 established by its predecessor the 
Sinkhya, by its contemporaries, the six heretical teachers, and by its 


successors, the schools of the Hinayina, in which it was controversially 
discussed. 














Now, who is the author of this system ? It is not Buddha, answers 
resolutely Professor Keith. But why ? ‘The doctrine of the Buddha 
is undiscoverable, we have no evidence | But is not the system itself 
4 very eloquent evidence ? If Buddha is not responsible for it, who 
then is? If we really know nothing of the preaching of the Buddha, 
Jet us call this unknown author the Buddha, as all the Buddhist world 
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in fact calls him. But now Professor Keith discards his scepticism ! 
He knows very well what the Buddha Gautama could and what he 
did preach. He does not want the evidence of the Pali Canon, or if 
hhe wants it, he will correct it in accordance with his three general 
principles ‘The aystem described above is “ refined”,* it is not 
simple ; being refined, itis far above the trend of opinion. 
time; and itis not attractive enough for the masses. Therefore another 
Tnust have composed it, not Buddha. But who t It is“ the product 
Of later scholasticism’”2 Professor Keith firmly believes that the 
fatelleetual and moral value of Buddba's teaching must have heen 
very low. He was °*a commanding personality ", but a feeble 
philosopher.* He lived in a “barbarous age”. We must * lay aside 
vir mataral desire to find reason prevailing in barbarous age ".* 
‘Then we shall see that Buddha obtained his commanding position not 
by philosophy, but by far simpler means. He had claims to a place 
‘as high as the rank of the greatest of the gods ” He evidently had 
nro need to deny the existence of a soul, and he certainly knew nothing 
bout “elements”, and such things. In fact, ‘*the erudities of 
Buddha's views become painful to modern rationalism.” *, But they 
ave“ simple”, and therefore attractive to the masses. Ifthe Buidhe 
hind preached Nirva as annihilation of life, the least his audience 
living ina barbarous age, could have done would have been to clear off. 
He therefore promised them blisful residence in paradise called 
Nirvina, Professor Keith docs not give any details of this blissful 
cxistenes, but singe be insists that it was very attractive to barbarians, 
‘one may easily imagine what it must have been. 

Such is the simple way in which Professor Keith explains the 
iramensely. powerful appeal of the doctrine of the Buddha +9 all 
the nations of the world, an appeal which is by no means limited to the 
civiliaad nations of the Eaxt, but has found a strong echo among the 
ducted lames of modern Barope ! And it we ank on what evidenos 
Professor Beith extablishes hia account of the “trend of opinion” is 
Buddha's days, we shal se that there is absolutely no other evidence 
than the rejected Pali Canon. ‘Thus the Canon must bbe interpreted 
on the atrungth of our knowledge of the trend of opinions and the 
trend of opinion is to be established on the authority of the Pali 
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Canon! When it is needed, Professor Keith becomes a firm believer 
in the authority of the Pali Canon. 

But lot us, for the sake of argument, concede the point and assume 
that the Buddha believed in un eternal soul and its blissful survival in 
‘a paradise called Nirvina, and that he declared himself to be “a great 
god’. We must then assume that in the time between Buddha's death 
and the final redaction of the Pali Canon some obscure reformer whose 
name has not been preserved, dethroned Buddha from the dignity of 
fa great god, cancelled the soul, and replaced it by # pluralistic system 
of philosophy. ‘This obscure man evidently did not eare to be attractive 
‘and did not mind complications, In answer to this, Professor Keith 
delivers himself in the following way: “The Nikiiyas,” says he, 
exhibit so slight a development of philosophical insight as to render 
it impossible to accept the suggestions of Professors Rosenberg, and 
Stoherbatsky as to the significance of the doctrine of the Dharmas,” * 
‘What is then the meaning of the term dharma, and of all the terms 
direotly connected with it in the Nikiyas ? ‘This terminology, we must 
not forget, is specifically Buddhistic: it has been framed for the 
expression. of Buddhist ideas, and is inseparable from them. Tn 
Professor Keith's work, Buidhist Philosophy in India and Ceylon, 
we find sulficient evidence that, if the explanations there given are 
admitted as accurate, the development of philosophie insight is, to say 
the least of it, very slight, There is apparently no development at all. 
“Dharma means object or thing without. any metaphysical implica 
tion of a far-reaching nature,"® ‘a sense which unquestionably is 
common in the extreme in Buddhism.” Howover, “ideas” * are 
dharmas; ore they “things” ‘The “feelings” ® are dharmas, and 
“consciousness ""* is also a dharma; are they “things”! May 
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‘even the physical elements, colour, shape, sound, odour, taste, touch, 
eto,, properly be called “things”? Is it then not more proper to 
call them elements, since the term equally applies to physical and 
mental items? That is what Professors Rosenberg and Stoherbatsky 
have suggested. ‘There is, of course, the danger of metaphysical 
implications, which must be faced, but otherwise the term element 
seems more appropriate, 

We have seen that one of the twelve “bases of cognition ” in 
the classification of all elements according to the subject-object 
principle is called dharmah (in the plural) 
contains non-sensuous elements only, i.e. all el 
of all sense-organs, of all sense-data and of the element of conscious: 
ness itself, Professor Keith suggests that “the plural of the term 
(dharma), which is presumably the older, as it is by far the most: 
frequent, arises from things being regarded as manifestations of the 
natural and spiritual law which underlies reality.” * This long defi 
tion is, of course, not found in the texts, but is his own elaboration, 
Doos it mean that in the singular the “thing "is not a manifestation 
‘of the law, but in the plural it becomes so t Had not the classifica 
tion in twelve dyatanas escaped his attention, Professor Keith would 
have known that the plural dharmdh is used as a technical term to 
dlosignate dyatana No, 12° If he thon looks into the passages of the 
Nikiyas whero this term is used in the plural, these passages will at 
‘ono0 be clear to him, and he will be able to produce an intelligible 
translation of them, But then he will at once be obliged to accept the 
whole system. ‘The doctrine is so logically compact that as soon as 
‘you accopt a bit of it, you needs must accept the whole, 

Another term, which is “common in the extreme” is samira, 
‘The terms dharma and samskira, says Professor Keith, “ come to be 
used practically ag identical.” * Consequently, samskira must also 
mean a“ thing”. Butit does not mean a thing” at all. It means 
* dispositions ” or ‘impressions resulting in dispositions ". However, 
the predominant samskira is the will? It is also “(an Blement ", and 
“mental Element " *; butisit really a" thing” or a “disposition " # 
Nor is it vory easy to understand what it does mean when we are told 
that these dispositions are without self, evanescent, and full of 
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misery "1? Why should the will be “an impression resulting in « 
disposition full of misery" 4 Fancy you happen to have a disposition 
which is without self” (i.e. which is no disposition at all 2), but never 
theless evanescent and full of misery, you may then be sure that you 
have had a samakdra! ‘The appearance and disappearance of every 
element is accompanied by the forces of production and destruction * 
‘These forces are samaskiras, but are they indeed “ dispositions, full of 
misery” 1 ‘The meaning of saymshiira is * consistent and intelligible ", 
says Professor Keith in one ease,* but in another context he complains 
of its “vagueness "." However, if he had looked into the tables 
appended to my Central Conception, the vagueness would have 
disappeared. He would then have known exactly which darmas 
fare nover samskras, which are always saypskdras, which may be and 
may not be samskiras, which are mental, and which are “non 
mental”, But then he would also haye seen that the aystem of 
dharmas is present on every page of the Pali Canon in the meaning 
suggested by Professors 0. Rosenberg and Th. Stoherbatsky.” 

A very important term is vijiidna, "pure consciousness ” or pure 
sensation”. Its meaning becomes at once clear when its position 
in the subject-object classification of the elements is considered. 
Feelings, ideas, volitions are situated in the objective part. ‘The 
corresponding subjective part, the introspective faculty which 
apprehends them, is pure consciousness, formless consciousness. 
Tust as in the systems of Mimimnsi and Nyiiya, consciousness is in 
Hinayina formless (nirdhiima), wheroas in Inter Buddhism it contains 
forms (it is atkira). In this meaning the term appears as the third 
member in the chain of causation, ax the fifth group in the skandha 
classification, as the sixth item in the dyatana clussification, as the 
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sixth and thirteenth to eighteenth items in the dhdtu classification, 
It is present in every living organism from the first moment of its 
being engendered. ‘That is its position as the third member of the 
twelve-membered chain, ‘The moment of conception means already: 
the presence of the clement vijiina, it is the primondial element of 
pure consciousness, the life-principle of a living organism and in this 
respect the central among all the elements of a personality, the 
Buddhist substitute for the soul. All differentiation of cognition, all 
content of cognition, all ideation, every cognition capable of coalescing 
with a name, is relegated to the group of ideas, under the term samyjid. 








sponds to a certain extent to the contrast between sensation and 
ideation of modern psychologists, and is very drastically put forward 
by the Buddhists in their classification of the elements of a living 
personality, where pure consciousness, which is here the same as pure 
sensation, is soparated from ideation as a separate and fundamental 
item in tho complex of Elements forming a personality (pudgala). 

Now all this, as Professor Keith remarks on another oceasion,? i 
“too coherent and logical to be primitive”. He accordingly say 
“the mention of sain along with vififdna is otiose and a decisive 
proof of the luck of psychological interest or acumen of the obser 
Ho translates vinidna sometimes by Intellect, sometimes by Conscious- 
‘ios, sometimes by both, and remarks *that it“ comprehensively covers 
mental phenomena in the Canon. It has escaped his attention that 
the comprehensive term for mental phenomena or mental faculties is 
sanukara.* Vinndna is the only mental Element which is not samishira, 
it is not a mental phenomenon,® but the mind itself. This agi 
“too coherent and*logical to be primitive. Of all the terms of the 
fivefold division (in Skandha),? Professor Keith has understood only 
the term cedand “feeling”. 
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7 Tu one to appreciate thin classification of mental phenomena in the Budhist 
*Prychology without @ Soul" into Feelings, Ideas, Voltions, and Pure Sensation, 
‘tie wuficlent to follow the ever-changing snd inconclusive attempts which manifest 
themselves in Kropean psychology, beginning from the times when the Soul was 
divided into * parte” up to modern times, when the greatest indecision eontinaes 
to reign regarding the places to be assigned to xome important items. Bain's division 
into Feeling, Volition, and Tatellect(vedand, cetand = aamabira, samjha) bas no place 
{or secantion (eijidna) ; ho mays mensations aro partly feelings and partly intllectaal 
states”. On the contrary, Warten and a number of other psychologists declare 
“sensation and ideation ” to be the fundamental types of experience, ‘This woald 
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Professor Keith declares that it is“ absurd to assign to Buddhism: 
faith in the uniformity of the causal process or of nature.’ Why shoul: 
it be absurd ? Because “ universal causation is an idea wholly foreign 
to the Canon” and the Chain of Causation “is intended to explain 
the coming into being of misery". ‘The origin of misery is then very 
curiously explained. ‘The explanation starts by positing the element 
of ignorance, which is but the ignorance of the four “noble truths ". 
Forgetting his scepticism, Professor Keith declares that in these 
truths ‘we may, indeed, for once believe to have reached « doctrine. 
which goes back in form to the Buddha himself, his central teaching " 
‘Why is it the central teaching, and what does it teach ? ‘The * truths 
‘are just the same and just as fundamental in the Sinkhya, the Yous, 
the Nyfiya systems and in medical science { ‘There is therefore either 
nothing or very little Buddhistic in them.® However, the neglect of 
these “noble truths” has, as interpreted by Professor Keith, very 
Krave consequences. It produces . . . what !—" Dispositions " !? 
These “dispositions” are of a peculiar kind—they produce 
consciousness! It follows evidently that the preceding * disposi- 
tions" and ignorance of the truths were unconscious | Consciousness 
which is visible " *( 1) does not remain idle. ‘Tt produces “name and 
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form, ie. it unites “ with matter to form the individual ", and then 
the senses are developed. After that, “contact” arises which, 
according to the “*scholinsts”, means consciousness again, but 
* consciousness arising from contact”. The preceding existence was 
evidently contactless. Contact produces feeling and from feeling 
“thirst”, “grasping”, and “becoming”, ‘There was evidently no 
becoming before, and even “grasping” managed to exist without 
becoming. Birth, misery, and death come after “ becoming”! We 
can believe Professor Keith when he says that “ the coherence of the 
whole ix not effective and we can hardly suppose that even to its 
compilers the construction had much demonstrative foes". Such 
is the “explanation of misery ”, the contral teaching of Buddha ! 

Professor Keith treats of the twelve-membered prafitya-samulpiida 
doctrine twice, pp. 96 ff. and 179 ff, asif it were two different doctrines, 
Ho does the same in respect of the skandha doctrine, pp. 85 fl. and 
200ff. ‘The exposition is such that the same doctrine could have 
boon repeated five or six times, without any possibility of recognizing 
it as the same, When we come across a term like “the assumption 
aroups" (upadana-skandha)? we naturally think “what on carth 
may these assumption groups mean ? How absurd!" But when we 
look into the tables of the Elements and begin to realize that the 
“assumption groups” simply mean the ordinary man as contrasted 
with the Saint, we then see that the translator is alone responsible for 
tho absurdity. 

Tt is useless to accumulate further examples. With the single 
exception of the term vedand “feeling”, Professor Keith has not 
translated correctly a single one of the multitude of terms specially 
framed for the expression of Buddhist ideas. The characteristics of 
“absurd i 
Pours upon these ideas, do not in the least affect real Budd 
failure is an eloquent proof in favour of the theory of Dharmas, 
Without this clue to Buddhist terminology, Buddhism is incompre- 
hensible, Nay, the Buddhist Credo, this short Credo which is so 
different from the Credos of all other religions, which simply says that 
“ Buddha has taught the eausal origin of the elements of existence and 
their extinction in Nirvana "—this Credo remains a riddle as Jong as 
we do not know what the elements are. Neither is it possible to 
extract a genuine doctrine of the Buddha by applying the a priori 
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Principle that he must be personally responsible for the most absur 
among all absurdities I apologize for representing some current 
explanations of Buddhistic ideas in a ridiculous shape. But their 
thoughtlessness cannot be better shown. ‘They are thoughitless!y 
‘lragyed from one book into another, and their absurdity is a dlingrace 
to European science. We must make an end of all theso “misery 
“assumption groups”, “things”, “ dispositions", “* contacts 
 graspings", “‘ becomings", “noble truths”, “compounds”, etc. 
Before making conjectures about the history and prehistory of 
Burldhism, it seems indispensable to know what its terminology means, 
or else we shall bo writing not the history of Buddhism, but the 
history of our “ dispositions” and “assumption groups" ! 















In conclusion, 1 must add some remarks on the puzzling proble 

of Nirvana. Professor Keith insists that it neoossari ly must be 
something “real”. ‘The reason is that it must. be simple”, in 
secord with a “barbarous” age, ete, But this is evidently begging 
the question. It hns apparently escaped his attention that thore is 
ho deflcieney of parudises in Buddhism.’ ‘There is no resurrection 
of the flesh—this iden seoms absurd to the Buddhist—but a new 
And radiant body, a new and purified consciousness are erented in 
biissul paradises a8 « continuation of a virtuous life, nooording to 
the laws of dependent origination, Life in the paradise i of enormous 
duration, but itis not eternity, Real etemity is abyenee of ehange, 
‘and that means absence of life. Eternity means extinction (niradha) 
of all onergios (sayuaketras), Entropy. Ivis curious that Professor Keith 
Vines, UBon the necessary “ reality ” of Nirvana in opposition to roy 
jah whereas if anything is clear to the render of my two books, 
it must be that in Hinayiina Nirvana is a Dharma, consequently, 9 
Teality, a separate reality, an ultimate reality, an element, This has 
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been changed in Mahdyana, but in Hinayina no one denies that 
Nirvipa is real, just-as no one denies that a long future life in a paradise 
is promised to virtue, 

What is the definition of Nirvana as an Element! It is an 
“uncaused”” clement,* * Uncaused”” means eternal, never changing. 
Are there other eternal elements! Yes, there are, ‘The element of 
‘empty space is eternal and never changing, not living, but real, ‘Thus 
Nirviipa in the system is brought into line with eternal and empty 
space, Aro both these negative elements unreal! Professor Keith 
seems to be naively convinced that there can be no real naught, that 
annihilation cannot be real! We have arrived at the core of the 
problem, Was there or was there not a real philosophy at the time 
of the Buddha, ‘une pensée maitresse d'elle-mmime "4 Ror in 
philosophy the reality of the naught is a very familiar idea. Omitting 
all realistic schools in India, and beginning with Democritus, who 
believed in tho reality of empty space and all pro-Aristotelian philo- 
sophy in Greece ; beginning with N. Cusanus in Europe up to Hegel 
‘and Berguon, the reality of the naught has been treated from many 
different nides, Bergson maintains even that the naught contains 
much more than the something, and Bradley (Logio, p. 6) insists 
that “ the negative is more real than what is taken as merely positive". 

Now there ure unmistakable signs that the idea of naught ocoupied 
the minds of early Indian philosophers intensely. They practised 
concentration of the mind upon this idea in the state of trance. The 
constructive poctical imagination of the Buddhists has created works, 
the denizens of which are for ever merged in « motionless contempla- 
tion of that unique idea, ‘Thero are worlds whose denizens are for ever 
merged in the intuion of infinite empty space, others are motionlessly 
contemplating the boundless realms of pure consciousness, others are 
eternally staring at the boundless naught, ‘These pootical pictures 
‘are again analytically constructed in accord with the theory of the 
elements, Life consists here of three elements only.* They are non= 
eternal, changing, living, causally produced ® elements. Therefore 
they produce life which is non-quiescent * still. Ib is a contemplation 
of the naught, not its realization, Its realization is Nirvana, To 














2 Professor Keith translates ammutrla ax“ uncompound ” Element. This is 
‘quite wrong. All elementa are ancompound ; not a single one ix compound. The 
term “element and the term "* uncompound " aro convertible. 
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construct a Buddhism without a Nirvana and without the theory 
of elements is a hopeless undertaking. And if it is so, Professor Keith 
will be obliged to change his pre-conceived idea of the simplicity, 
attractiveness, and absurdity of Buddhism and look for another 
explanation of the appeal of these ideas to the noblest instincts of 
civilized humanit 

‘That his estimato of Buddhism is preconceived appears clearly from 
thie fact that he has two theories concerning it, a special and a general 
‘one. The special one affects Buddhism only; Buddhism is absurd. 
‘The general one affects all things Indian—nothing can be absurd 
enough for“ Indian minds". ‘Taking his stand on these two theories, 
Professor Keith declares * that even if the Buddha was the author of 
the theory of clements, “it is clearly no great intellectual feat to 
reduce the world into the concerted appearance of discrete evanescent 
Elements regarded, together with Space and Annihilation, as the 
ultimate realities.” Professor Keith deals lightly with philosophy ! 
Adopting the same supercilious attitude of nonchalance we might also 
say, “is it after all a great intellectual feat to have reduced the world 
to two substances with two attributes as Descartes has done, or to 
only one substance with two attributes as Spinoza has done”? 
However, in a spirit of justice to all nations, and of a true apprecia~ 
tion of great intellectual feats, we will rank the founder of Buddhism 


with Deseartes and Spinoza among great men. ‘They all were 
Maha-purusas and Mahi-panditas, 
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Tulu Prose Texts in Two Dialects 
By L. V, Ramaswaat Avvar 





1. Tuluva, a Dravidian speech spoken by about 400,000 people 
within a comparatively small area in the district of south Kanara, 
vathe west const of Madras Presidency, has preserved its individualit 
from a very early time, despite its being an uncultivated dialect with 
no literature of its own. ‘The Mangalore missionaries were the first to 
reduce this unwritten language to writing, and they published in the 
Ulosingg decades of the last century a grammar and a dictionary of 
this speech, besides a few scriptural texts, An attempt is now being 
made by educated Tuluvas to cultivate their mother tongue as 
Titerary speech through the composition of essays, stories, and pooms. 

TL. From the standpoint of the student of Dravidian this dialect 
offers very interesting materi 

{@) Its. sound eyatem, though in the main characterstcally 
Dravidian, presents features like the followin 

Ai) The occurrence of the sound @ as a distinet phoneme in final 
positions of certain noun-bases and tense-forms, e. 




















ta:ke, coco-nut ach, plant 
gudde, hill ante, I did 
sue, J sae kerndem, I heard 


(ji) The presence of an initial half-voiced fin certain sub-dialectal 
varieties of Tula, eg. Bup-, lo see; Boggs to appears fipe, 
sweetness, 

(ai) The occurence of voiceless plosives as short sounds in inter 
‘ocal positions snd in consonant groups formed of nasals and plosives, 
e.g. kart, wild, jungly ; porke, profligate + tank, Lo take care of. 

(6) Its phonology (when examined with ‘comparative reference t0 
other Dravidian speeches) reveals a number of instructive phenomens 
like the followin 

(i) The aphesis of initial ayllablen of words as the result of accent 
shift, e.g. lamb-, (0 wash ; lepp- fo call, ete. 

{i) The occurrence of sub-dialectal & s: 8, in initial positions 
Deside te. torre, Gare, coco-nui-palm ; tell soll, Bel clear 
"The oorrespondance of "Tu)n #g or & to r of other southern 
Dravidian speeches, e.g. nie, fo sink; palm rock; XAIBer 
stain, eto. 
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(iv) The action of labial consonants on neighbouring vowels, 
eg. bisdua, budu, house; jReru, FZo:vu, girl, child, ete. 

() Morphology. 

(i) The presence of what has been called the “communicative 
case with the affix du, e.g, ammods pande, said to father. 

(ii) The frequency of interrogatives on an o- basis, eg. ode, 
whither? osu, in which place ? ojfkea, why ? 

(iii) Separate “crystallized” stems for the present, perfects 
pluperfect, and future porfoot tenses, 

(iv) A frequentative stem formed of the verb-base plus =e anc an 
intensive stem formed of the past stem plus =r. 

(¥) The reflexive or middle verb-base formed of the past stem 
‘plus the particle -on- ‘ 

(vi) Different infinitives (with unique syntactical functions) 
corresponding to the primary tenses, e.g. ampuny, fo make; agtunt, 
to have made; agtmaittiinn, to have made (in an anterior past). 

(a) Dialectology. 

‘The Tuluva speech, though confined within a comparatively small 

haracterized by subsdialectal divergences which vary more 
often with communities than with localities, Among all these sub- 
dialect the widest cleavage is met with between the form of specch 

«l by the Brahmins and that employed by the masses who ant 
chiofly cultivators, ‘Though the Tujuva Brahmins are now found all 
over Tulava nidu, their stronghold is Udipi (called Odupe by the 
Tuluvas), noted as a contre of Sanskrit learning and us the seat of 
eight religious mathas following the cult of Madhwichirya. ‘The 
communal character of the inter-dialectal divergences is not peculiar 
to Tula; such differences on a communal basis re found in the 
other Dravidian dialects of the south of India, though nob to the 
same extent as in Tula, Nothing in this part of the country: perhaps 
better illustrates the cultural aloofness of the Brahmin community 
than the existence of these dialectal divergences in their speech. 

TIL Brigel’s grammar of Tulu—the only one that. we have now 
for this speech—gives a good descriptive account of the morphological 
and syntactical peculiarities of the folk-speech. Neither the inter- 
dialectal variations nor the details of the phonetics and the phonology 
of Tulu have been treated by Brigel in his grammar, which, written 
as it was several decades ago, was primarily intended for the use of 
missionaries working among the masses, 


The present writer was able to collect materials regarding these 
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particular features while he was on a visita few years ago to Tuluva 
niga, ‘He has since been able to confirm his observations and verify 
them by references to educated Tujuvas resident in Cochin Stato and 
leewhere, The data thus collected about the phonetic and the 
phonological aspects of Tul have already been embostied by him ina 
‘contribution to the Grierson Commemoration Volume. 

"The present paper aims at putting together ina schematic way the 
main differences between the Tuluva folk-speech and the sub-tialect 
tsed by the Brahmins, and to illustrate these by phonetic transcriptions 
of a fow texts in both sub-dialects. 

TV, ‘The script used here is that of the International Phonetic 
Amoviation, which tho presont writer has already adapted for use in 
hie "'Briot Account of Malayalam Phonotios ” (Caloutta University 
Phonetic Stuties, i, 1929). 

‘So far as the present paper is concerned, a few reraaris explaining 
some of the symbols may be necessary. 

‘eis lightly more open than the sound in English eat, Similarly 
«© is slightly more open than tho sound in English boat. ‘The 
tentealized vowels Y 8 and 8 aro represented by symbols recon: 
tnonsded by the pamphlet. L’Beriture phonéique internationale (1921), 
published by tho LP.A.; similarly the symbol w standing for » 0% 
pen variety of the neutral 9 has beon used in this essay in accordance 
with the suggestion made by the same pamphlet on page 7- 

G and §§ ropresent affricates, as in the other south Dravidian 
speeches, ‘Tho plosives, both voiced and voiceless, have ® slight: 
Aspimation which does not exist in similar sounds of other Dravidian 
speeches of the south, except Kannada. and g of ‘Tuju—generally: 
Volar in vakte—-pimess a slightly more forward articulation im the 
neighbourhood of front vowels. ‘The retroflex oF cacum! 1 sounds are 
here represented by tv dy} 3% instead of by the Jigatural mono- 
types fy bee th for the sake of uniformity with other systems 
crt ttetation g represents the dental nasal, while. nin an 
Tvealue, is usualy alveolar, but among some communities it tonds to 
tavume very nearly n cerebral value. fstands forthe sibilant produced 
wrth the tip of the tongue on the alveolar regions ¥ for the sibilant 
TH the taba value, ands for tho interental “isser". fis 
ha voted sound initially, while its fully voiced in medial positions. 
Sand } ere frictionless glideounds which oop up in breath: 
groups between the final vowel of a word and the inital vowel of the 
following word. 





























a: bes 
V. The annotations to the texts given below are purely 
explanatory, with particular reference to the inter-<ialeetal divergences 
‘No comparative references to other Dravidian speeches are given here. 
Brigel's grammar (Br. Gr.) is an excellent guide to the morphological 
Peculiarities of the folk-dialect and therefore wherever necessary 
references are made to this grammuarin connection with the folk-speech. 












MAIN Divrenesces netween Baanuns’ Tony axp Foux Tow 





1. Phonetios 
(i) Medial 1 in tho Brahmins’ dialect stands for x of the folk- 
speech :— 
bul, bur-, fo fall taile, tairm, coco mut-tree 
kol-, kor-, (0 give baile, ba:rw, plantainstree 
(i) sin the Brahmins’ dialect stands often for t of the folk- 
speech, in initial positions 
supe, tp, to aes 108, toijB-, to appear 
saips, taip-, fo die ike, tik, to get 
(iii) ¥8 corresponds to d of the folk-speech in the following :— 
Hane, what? which? =, dan 
Helv, anything | | at 
HBedoam, FReogm, why? —. | dasa 
HRIDARR, Lo be full es ing 


Reeni@is cab ane 
In one common instance the converse is the case :— 
{dai, not 


(iv) While aphesized words are found in both f6rms of speech, in 
certain instances the Brahmins’ dialect evidences tive non-aphesized 


forms 
(o)otépp-, to call lepp- 
Adépp-, to plough Seip 
adil, 0 cast off ee 
erodur, (wo a . a raddur 


IL. Morphology 
(a) Inftesions, 
() The singular genitive “ post-positional ” affix in native words 
of the Bralumins’ dialect is generally -to, -do, corresponding to -tw, -de, 
of the folk-speech :— 
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mardto, of the tree ee Mmarote 
Keurtto, of the sheep f arity 
nisrilde, of the water niriide 


‘The Brahmins’ dialect occasionally has -no in the genitive singular 
of words denoting the humans :— 
aping of theby . «> + aalde 
‘appomo, of the mother =. > — + appud 
Sanskrit words with final x, like the following, take on, in the 
Brahmins’ dialect, the genitive ending -ptv, while corresponding 
forms of the folk-<dialect fail to show the nasal p*— 
Fano (a)pte, of the people Folk-specch fganod 
astopte, of the trouble » Kastode 
gramopty, of the village. > grarmedy 
Instead of -to, -do, for native words in the Brahmins’ dialect, 
occasionally one hears -tv,-de, also, especially when tho final vowel 
of the noun-base is a“ front" vowel, ¢, 
mtiiheirice bc ty Suttesof te sheep 
(i) Tho accusative singular ending is always -ni in the Brahmins’ 
specch corresponding to -nu, nes, of the folk-dialect :— 
rmagoni su:jo, he save the son. magonum tu:je 
pustokoni gette, he fook the book. -—_—ustakbnt 
Te may be noted here that inthe folk-speech the value ofthe Final 
vowel of the accusative ending depends upon the character of the 
terminal vowel of the noun-base : if the latter is -v (ie. the value of 
‘a appearing in final positions of words), -o or -w, the accusative 
ending is -nu; {ut if the final vowel of the noun-base is -R oF 
front vowel, thea the accusative termination is always mt, 6.8. +—~ 
arinur upp-, to eat rice 
deilenm malp- to do the work 
erana tup,, Co sco the country 
na:duma bud fo leave the land 
‘This rule of harmonic change of wand wt applies also to the locative 
and the dative endings of both the dialects. 




















1 tbe appearance of the nasa ia. the genitive Jontive, and dative endings of 
certain words of the Brahsnins dialect is, as I have songht to explain it in my om 
{ebution to the Grierson Commenaration Volume, to be connected with © inal my 
Siich the bane af sopnate words show in tho allied Dravidian dialect, but which 
the Tuju words to-day appear to have dropped altogether. 
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(iii) The Brahmins’ dialect shows ~()ptu for the locative singular 
of “neuter” nouns, corresponding to =fu or du of the folk-speech 
When the final vowel of the noun-base is -v; this «8 changes to -6 vers 
‘often in the locative in both dialects :— 

maréytu, at the tree. —“Folk-speech marodu 

@inongu, at the day dined 

If the terminal vowel of the noun-base is other than -x, then tho 

looative termination lacks the nasal, and the final vowel is -u or -u 
according as the preceding vowel of the noun-base is dorsal or front 
(cf. the harmonic change mentioned above). 





gellm, branch + gellmdar, at the branch 

ari, rice =. |, aridem, at the rice 

farm, tale, coco mut-palm tacraday,ta:ledua, at the coco-nut-paln 
un country. ..usruduy at the country 

guna teucher . . . gurutu, gurudu, at or near the teacher 


Note that this is common to both dialects and that the interchange 
of the voiced and the voivelosy Plosive of these endings depends on 
entence-accent and euphony (ef, Br. Gr, § 17). 

(iv) The singular ablative ending in the Brahenins’ dialect is nlways 
Am oF Atay corresponding to fam of the folk-spoech, whatever 
tho final vowel of the noun-base may be, 

ttm, from or with the table. oll-apeoch me:fgladu 
deiléttm, from or with the work. »— becleddut 
marottm, from the tree a maréd“du 


() Tho singular dative ending in the Brahmins’ dialect is (8) 
when the noun-base has finaly, whereas the folk-«peech lacks the 
nasal but shows -ku or -gu, , 


Tut Lolthe ree. Rallcapeech eset 
dindgku, fo the day . * igs ae 
Tf, howover, the final vowel of the nows-base is other then 
then the Brakming’ dialect does not show the nasal ie the athe 
ending, and both dialects show -leu or -gu and -keur or -gur according 
isthe final vowel ofthe noun-base is dorsal on the ong hand or is one 
'wels (or -m) on the other, e.g, + 
urugy, fo the village 
kaxugu, (0 the foot 





















guruku, to the teacher 
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(6) Demonstratives, Interrogatives, and Pronouns, 

(i) ipdu ond updn oth meaning this are equally common in the 
folk-dialect ; the Brahmins’ speech favours updu. 

(ji) The singular feminine proximate pronoun in the Brahmins? 
Gialeot is imbo}u, she (here), while the folk-speech shows the aphesized 
mou, We may also note that the proximate masculine singular 
pronoun in the Brahmins’ dialect is always imbje, while the folk- 
speech has imbe, 

i) The second person plural pronoun in the Brahmins’ dialect 
is iglequ or nikeuju, while the folk-speech generally shows isrmy, you. 

(iv) The folk-specch has an honorific third person proximate 
plural mecrur, fe (honorific) here ; the Brahmins’ dialect uses the 
remote honorific axrar only. 

(¥) Tho first person singular pronoun in the Brahmins’ dialect is 
enw, Z, while the folk-dialect has Janu (with the frictionless 
on-glide being conspicuously heard in the folk-enunciation of this 
word) 

(Vi) While e:pe, when? epgye, how ? estea, how many ? onéyitti, 
in what way? are common to both dialects, the following differences 
taro observable in respect of the other interrogatives :— 








Brahmins’ dialect Folk-speech 
da:nse 
da:jogu 

files, what for ? not found 
oyu, who? jas 


da:, which ? ind da:dovu, what? of the folk-dialect are not heard 
commonly in'the Brahmins’ dialect. 


(0) Verb-forms 

(i) The first person plural ending of all tenses in the Brahmins’ 
dialect is os, while the folk-speech has w:—ampuvo:, te make; 
folk-speech, malpuow. 

The termination of the simple infinitive is =v or occasionally 
nv in the Brahmins’ dialect, while in the folk-speech itis usually -ni, 

(ii) The third person neuter ending of the primary tenses is in the 
Brahmins’ dialect wmua or wnut, while in the folk-speech it is always _ 
manda -— 


De Set. 
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Brahmins’ Dialect Polk-speech 
ampumu, it makes malpumdut 
aptumnug, it made majtumdur 
aptuudumpuy, if has made maltmdumdar 


aptmdittomm, it had made maltmdittmndue 

‘The third person singular neuter ending of the negative of the 
future and future perfect tenses is in the Brahmins’ dialect -anw, 
corresponding to -aydu of the folk-speech :—Brakmins’ ampont, 
it will not make, beside folk-speech malpapdua. 

(iii) One type of causatives is formed in the folk-speech with the 





PANDO, Lo cause fo say 





(iv) There are a few divergences among the negative verb-forms -— 

(1) While the folk-speech uses the verb-base plus 1yjgi, the 
negative meaning not, plus pronominal endings, the Brahmins’ dialect 
commonly employs for all tenses (except the future and the future 
perfect where the two dialects agree in employing the negative 
Particle 4 to the base to form the negative tense-stem) the simple 


infinitive of the particular tense-stem plus iddi, not, plus pronominal 
endings -— 





Brahmins’ dialect Folk-speech 
4: barpune (J)iddjy, thou has not come ibarphyige 
aije battune ()idaje, he did not come 





ete, ote. 


(2) Certain popular negative 
the Brahmins’ dialect :— 





rh-forms are found exclusively in 


Brahmins’ Dialect Folk-speech 
Do:ttr, not wanted dordizagi 
fri, it was not, did not exist ittinigi 


ati, it did not become aitisigt 
Kerniti, i¢ does not hear ko:nisigi 
Ddarpri, it will not come 


barpisgi 
acpi, not enough not found at all in 


folk-speoch. 
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‘The negative ending (ijri is sometimes fully conjugated for 
gender, number and person in a few negative tense in the 
Brahmins’ dialect. 

(©) The present relative participle always ends in <i in the 
Brahmins’ dialect, while the folk-speech has -¥, ¢4 

kesni, that hears kenv 
buf, that falls bure 

(i) Among othor minor differences, we may single out here the 
tondeney favoured by the Brahmins’ dialect to use voiceless plosives 
in the endings of certain tense-forms: postu. having done swt, 
Javing seen corresponding to pe:du, tu:dn of the folk-speech. 








IM, Vocabulary 


Apart from the structural variations involved in the instances we 
have noted above in the section on Phonology, a few other prominent 
differences in vooabulary between the Brahmins’ dialect and the folk- 
speech may be recorded here. 

{Q) The following are some of tho mort conspicuon® among the 
words which have been separately popularized in the ‘sub-dialects -— 











Brahmins’ Dialect Folk-speech 
to take, geP- dopp-, beside gePP- 
young, Kipp olije 
all, mayte macte 
like, lake Iekkw 
strength, patti, beside form Ror, only 
to catch, past- patt- 
to stand up, eRe ugt- 


to begin, surioamp-, beside todong- — t0¥0UE 








therefore, anaita:vere oF ainadttde or 
cnéta;vore anoja:jinog ae 

coconut, tennei taraji 

scorpion, arti jou or te:lun 

boy, mani anu 

girl, fer00 

enough, pape 

no, actu 

to scratch, gi- 


you: Vie AR 4. 
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a (2) Though the folk-dialect does possess a fairly large element of 
-__Toan-words, chiefly Indo-Aryan in origin, the Brahmins’ speech, as is 
—_ only to be expected from the fact that the Brahmins in and around 
iz Udlipi are the custodians of Sanskrit learning from a very early perio, 
poky employs a larger proportion of words directly borrowed from Sanskrit. 
4 Words borrowed or adapted from Middle Indo-Aryan (particularly 
ay Jaina Prakrit and Pali) appear to be largely common to both the sub- 


dialects ; but’ direct borrowings from Sanskrit or old Indo-Aryan 
are far more numerous in the Brahmins’ dialect than in the foll-speech. 
Many of these Sanskrit loans have not been naturalized, but a few 
like the following have become exceedingly popular in the Brahmins’ 








dialect. 
Brahonins’ Dialect Folk-speech 
9 marriage, kaljany mad 
Sear, bBaje po:diga 
, ‘food, a:fiaxw ‘umpu, nuppy, ti:nu 
e. fast, apovarse nompu 
man, manussy narema:ni, 
‘mapdo 
water, Falv; beside nizrur anicru or nisra 
rainy seavon, barya:ka:ly marja:lw 
betel leaf, tamoytree daccjire 
7 In the case of adaptations from Indo-Aryan, common to both 
oy ‘sub-dialects, wo find different modifications of the same word :— 
4 housand, sazvirw sare 
ce Brahmin, berence drape 
bra:pti, Brahmin woman is heard in both dialects, 
3 trade, vjacparry, be:pa:re djarw 
4 trouble, upadravy, upodre upojgedry 
twilight, sapafije tapige 
earth, prithoi podovi 
i in 


‘This passage was read out to me by Mr, Sridhar Sarma of Udipi 


* Word-accent and sentence-nccent exist in the enunciation of Tul, 
in the other south Dravidian speeches, though the precise character of 
this accent (i.e. whether it ia dynamic streas or tonal pit “ 
of the two) remains to he determined with the help of scientific instruments. 
Accoustic impression suygeste that "* accent ” in south Dravidian is 
= far less “strong” than what has been Postulated as “ stress (2) in 
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from a recently printed version of a legend current in Tuluva nidu. 
Thave verified Mr, Sarma’s dictation carefully. 


a: (8) ‘wxrlido (8) ‘arostigu | —‘orije"(j) Atti ‘mage 








! 
that —country-of ——ruler-to | singlethat-was son | 
\jRaino pbaira:gile ()) oftligu ‘sexta | 
Saina-saints-of ——company-to (= together with) having-joined | 
‘uanjasi () —avérogatm | a’bairasgije (3) ottlg,e 
ascetic —_for-becoming-in-orderto | those-suints-of together-eith 


(Gen. pl) 
‘porjestrije || aje | 'ev- —urligu ‘mo:ra (}) a:tur 
went-away-for-good || he | which — land-to face-having-become (= in 


Indo-Aryan speeches like Benares Hindi; nevertheless, one has to 
recognize tho existence of “accent " in south Dravidian, as testified to 
by the varying degrees of " vigour” with which the different syllables 
of a Word and the different words in « sentence are uttered, 

So far ay single words of two or more syllables are concerned, the 
primary aocent generally falls on the root-ryllable, ‘Tho rules of sentence 
Accent, ie, the acoentuation of the words in a sentence, are governed 
by the psychologies! importance of the particular word or words in each 
breath-group. 

Tn our toxts given here, a har on the top, immediately preceding the 
syllable, indicates primary accent on that syllable; and a similar bar 
helow stands for secondary accent, 

Broath-groups are marked off by vertical lines, the single line indionting, 
«© half-pauso and the double ine a full pause. 

® and J aro frictionless glide-sounds which, in our texts, are 
indicated as cropping up in non-Dandhi positions, between two words 
‘eithin a breathegroup, between the final vowel of the first wont 
‘and the initial eowel of the second. ‘These glide-sounds oceur only 
when the vowels of different words come into proximity within 
a breath-group, If the vowols are both “front in character, the 
slide-sound ix invariably J; and if they are both dorsal the glide 
is invariably ©, If one of the vowels is “front and the other 
dorsal, the character of the glide generally depends, as a rule, upon 
“accentual ” factors : i. if the dorsal vowel is affected by greater acoenty 
the glide is 6 ; while if it happens that the “ front" vowel has stronger 
accent, the glide is J. Very often where the degrees of accent show no 
Appreciablo difference, one hears J or © used indiseriminately. A word 
like ‘Tula kaiGjoppu signature (— hand-impression) is heard very often 
alternating with kai(@Joppu according to the fancy of the speaker. 






































‘poxjegtmr =| 'e:rtg sPanna:killi 
the direction of) went-ao | anyone-even they-vehorsaiil 
(Past pa 





©) "2a ||" aroen | "bergact ‘prajotp- —agte | 'jganopkténi 
nat || ruler | necemary “effort made | messengers (A) 
‘dure dure “kadobudije | de:varogu: ‘patty paroke 
Sar-ogy sent | god-to vow 
‘pandonde | 'jZa:nw (3) Apta:ndala: | ‘magosuddfi (j) ‘iddi | ‘ori 
Promined | whateverhedid-get | sonsinding not | vinyl 
mage () ten'adele (Q) diigsecade | egke — ‘rofgiv 
von existed-he-ewn not-thusif | meto land 
‘Fegu | badukue 'ba:gjv (8) ‘ojiku | ‘ma:ne _marja:de (3) 
twhat‘Jor| We prosperity whatfor | honour respect 
‘ojiku-ptu | ‘maptoituta: ‘be:fga:rw pasurtur 
what:for-thue | with-everything-there-and inguet-having-eaught (= be: 


| “ittm | 'jabbe (y) a:ti: 7) 
coming disgusted with) | + now | aged that-became — indeed 























yY Patt wpte () 
inWiationsaliboutcatching (m without becoming initiated as an aveic) 
() env 'mage (Q) ‘andl’ |i: 
remainingsthile | that? yy as-for-him | this 
‘samaacropty ‘mapty ‘sulehopletjénile: "budrije || apa 
worll-of all happiness-even left-off for-good || of-this-type 
(Ace) 
mage'ne’ mage || ‘ene Ampjureg- itth kelosoni | 
. wm Wl TL fordoing-to that-remained — work | 
ne (3) aptrije |] "mage || ‘ista:nda 
Herindeed accomplished || he-indeed nae [] so-much-yet | 
cakes Toul Q) “dal | “Lt | onl ‘op sgo te bortri | 
me-to wisdom not | fie! | meto one-thing-oven mot-required | 
‘enmia’ 'po-pm'-ptm | ,pida:dje ||,ecpdala| ‘bramflonékule 
Too go-shltthus | “sarted ||" ye | Brahmins-of 
mer 






| oni ‘pastor ke-ndsitoieptan | tanw (8) uertidu (3) 


hand one end sall-aab Tidus." "aia coupe 
iti Yo) ‘odipe rna:kulini (v)  ‘oleptidije || 
that-were (a sub-sect among Brahmins) sent-for- || 


(Ace.) 





akiljéde | “ninkule (j) jo,lar | env (0) a: (8) ori 
then-to | “you-of — who-ever-yet | my that single 

(Communicative case) 

magoni — ‘na:d™tur ‘kondotarmdu | ninkajégm | enw 


son huaving-searched having-brought-o-gi 
(8) ‘andy re: ‘kolpe | uru —‘tirigjserogut bo:dayji 
half kingdom —shall-give-I | lands for-wandering-to necessary 
‘duddiila: —Kolpw || mage _siknv (}) ‘idjodu | om'e: (j) uw 
money-too shall-give-T || son finding —nol-if’ | Lealso land 
"budta — 'po:pee "=pde 
having left go-shall I I 
updéni —Ke:ndi*—"braxmfloniskuju | arosit/vigajontu —‘baflolu 
‘this thatcheard — Brahmins — | _—-King-matterin great 
lola’ | namv (3) arosiigu suk- 
sorrow-felt || whatever-yet | our king-to. happiness 
‘awbdu-ptr | enjérm || wru —'tirigjwrogu | ‘dumbuttu 
must-be-thus | thought-they || lands for-candering-to | formerly 
‘aigaijte la | ‘bramfoniékuler attigex™de || 
carly-times-from-even | Brahmins-indeed —clever-people-indeed || 
‘nad patjere | ‘nanolar buddfimagtérm || arklagan | 
land-forcatching | now-oven wise-are-they — || thenvto | 
‘odigm porverogtla’ | ‘tadw () tri || Appa 
whereversto going-for-to-cven | hindrance existed-not || permission 
‘daptome | ‘rarnicva:sonkiileg™a | — ‘potu | | 
without | queen-residences-to-even | having-gone | having-seon | 
‘pa:térta Dattondit-  itteru: || anes I 
having-conversed having-come remained-they || thus-indeed | 
| 
| 





| youto | my 





























‘bramfopekifjila | ares pannoik- ——_‘oppitondutu 

these Brahmins-coon | king what-stid-tohaving-agreed 

kelovirm 'pida:djérm || “duddu Kolpe | nagkwr 'th:rtfloja:tre 
some started-they ||‘ money give-he-will | us-to pilgrimage 

(3)a: lake (8) a:ptinu | arastimagani (0) ‘olitoptu* atti 
that-like — become-will | king-son —having-ealled having come 

(Ace.) 
namvte | —arasiigu ‘bare (j) ‘edde (3) 


lakke la: (3) anu || 
|] weto | Ring-to great pleasure 


thus-alvo became 
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Be sce | lakijerm = || 'poyjérm || 
will-be"-10 | —rose-up-they || wont-they | 
‘thrtHlokee:tronkiléd@a =| ‘guddw ka:dled@la” "baira:gile 
places-of-pilgrimage-at-and | hills-jungles-at-and ascetics-of 
pllledla =| = tirigijerm || aje siknw (j) ‘iddje || 
rand | wandered-they || he to-find not || 
“budge () iddjérm |) “‘kafigta’ po:jérm |) ka:fide | 
torleave —not-they || Benares-to-and went-they || Benares-at | 
pairacgile 'ra:si || aula’ siknw () idjadu | bette 
ascetics-of crowd — || there-and to-find not-if | afterwards 
‘pira:ne barptinw-ptur | — 'niféjoj=aptindérar = || aultw 
back-only to-come-thus | resolve made-they —_||_there-of 
bairaigi ‘chatronkulédur | ait alte ‘sulijongita | 
aseetics-resting-places-at | there there harving-roamed-about | 
igurutu patjwre todongijérm || alf-vorijtini gut | 
trace-for-catching began-they || there one-man having-weon | 
svalpu ‘samfoj- anu || ipoju (6) aiklégm | es 
slight doubt — became || thus themto | how-many 
aikkatd —samfoj- a:tna | ‘'prajoijgon~ ‘ati || 
* places-at doubt. became —_ | use did-not-become || 
samjoj- afi kadotu ‘magta | mocklu opjgi_Kelow 
doubt having-become place-at all | they one. af 

ampeitérm ||; (8) aronumage (6) juirdu (J) ipnoge 
wused-to-do-they || that king-son eee ities | 
bedtr- ‘adi-npi skandoptarity (6) ‘umptinije (3) 
(a name) that is-called ——iedof-rice-of meal-only 
jnntiptine i :(B)opjZi_Kandopt- rite (8) umpu —| 
to-cat | that one field-of rice-of meal | 
‘bafiate ‘parimoje {| a:joga | a: (8) atitar | ‘baste ‘rai || 
very — fragrant || him-to | that rice-at | great taste || 
anaita:véry | ‘“ku:ditna:tur | @: kandoptarini 
therefore | as-far-us-possible | that field-of rice 
(Ace.) 


‘pasood tira (8) umpu baipi parimoligk’e’ | a:je (i) 
taken-had-they { ‘hat meal that-cooked fragrance-to-only | he 





li ‘eto: 
| owemany 
| 
| 
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ait. ittéds | batt tankilléde ‘pa:tér,wpte (j) 
there remained-if | _having-come them-to_speaking-without 
ippejé-ptur teritr «| samjoje soxfgi fRagudm | 
remain-would-not-so having-known | doubt arising place-at-all | 
i (Q) anit (8) umptini (3) aptongut-——ittérm 
this rice-of meal having-prepared remained-they || 
“inila | apéjone (}) aptérar || a: parimole ‘barplinone | 
todlay-too| thus-even did-they || that fragrance to-arise-at-that-time | 











ori attmtm «= |= ‘Aipdusta:nidu —‘pasterpo;je || 
aman hhaving-come | — Hindustani-in started-conversing || 
‘ninmjarapdéra || ‘samskrurte ‘kannodv 'maloja:te ‘ula (0) 
youwhorsaid-he || Sanskrit Canarese Malayalam Tulw 
acvupte: ‘beste base | mok}égur 
becoming-without (= except) other language —|_—themto 
‘barpri || ‘Ba:dit nadoptinogy =| samskrurton ku 
does-not-come || way _—while-walking | Sanskrit-of 
eaitojactited ‘marathi 
near-having-becomsthat-remained (= that eas related) — Marathi 
blaze | ‘svalpasvalpe terit- itom = || aitur 
language | little-tittle —having-known remained-it || iin 
‘parterpo:jérm || aje Kaitdju  ‘ta:ma:tur —_batturtur 
sarted-conversingthey || he near himself-by having-come 





postorpo:vére todongt™n'sita:véra | ‘sunoge (8) nxtide 
[for-conversing _warled-becase-and | seeing-while —_ lani-of 
‘HBanogte Lake so:fglin'oita:vérla: ‘Recéjinut || 
man-of-like ‘appears-because increased || 
‘Gade | ‘gutta siknw (j) iddi || ‘budjmre —_manoss- iddi || 
yet | seoret to-find not || _for-leaving mind not || 
\orrampére afiairje (3) ‘ida || ‘mo:re more 
Sorce:for-making ‘courage not || face-face 
‘su:pondérar || ‘tutta ‘karnactokont | ‘mellomellone 
cbserved-forsthemselves-they || Tufu-in-Canarese-in | in-low-tones 
‘pactordndérat || alton | ori ‘gattige bramfiove | 
conversslgmongthamaciesthey there | 0 clever Brakmin | 
“faba parabu (6) appe (j)'anme @) sppinege | 
“old, ‘aged mother father remuaininggsehile | 








tw 


ages 
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name (J) ipije —'malpolja: | elj "allaslore’ || name 
we thus should-do-indeed | young prince || our 
Kelesign | ‘deworm =—‘sai budodly'fGa:— | ‘Kinni 
workto | god should-he-not-have-blessed | young 
‘balla:jore’ || beranérar | enklu ‘nacd™@don 'na:d™dur 
Tord || Brahmins | we having-sarched-having-searched 
‘sosto: | sidje ‘ballayore’ || mame (0) usrligy ‘pida:didu | 
weary | young-lord — || our Tand-to must-go-back | 
wputte 'balla:tore:"ptm —pandrije || ‘satjopte — jka:lv | 
young-lord-thus cried-ouche || truth-of time | 
‘bra:mflonélett}égar ‘mos- — ampére | ‘aflairje 
Brahmins-to deceit making-for | courage 
bar, upte | "balla:je ‘kannodw 'tuja bia:ys}édur 
becoming-without | nobleman Canarese-Tulu-languages-in 
‘pa:térje || a:kiiJe (J) akule (6) — olaji ‘gurt- tur 1 
apoke-he || their-their invidde acquaintance-having-become | 
akti]u —'bolisi (J) a: (6) arito (3) jumptinij'e (J) unde || 
they that-served that rice-of meal-even ate || 
yottuge’ ‘pidadimtm atte || 
finally having-started-back came || 








TRANSLATION 

The only son of the rulor of that land went away with the Jaina 
ascetics with a view to becoming an ascotic himself. Nobody could 
say whither he had gone, ‘The king made all necessary efforts to trace 
him, dispatched messengers to distant places and made vows to god ; 
but all was in vain, the prince could not be traced, ‘If my only son. 
hus thus left me for good, of what use to me are my kingdom and my 
home, life and fortune, honour and respect 2” said the king, who 
became disgusted with everything. “ Old man though Iam, I have not: 
even thought of becoming an ascetic ;, but my son has renounced all 
worldly happiness and accomplished what it was my duty to have done, 
He indeed is a worthy son! And still I remain without a sense of 
my duty. No! Ineed nothing, I too shall go! So saying the king 
made up his mind to go; but, thinking that he would, before taking 
such a step, summon the Brahmins and put to them a question, he 
sent for them and said: “If anyone among you could trace my only 
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son and bring him to me, I shall give him half my land and also the 
expenses of the journey. If my son is not found, I too shall renounce 
the world like him and go.” On hearing this the Brahmins felt great 
sorrow, and thought that the king must remain happy at all costs, 
From very early times in the past the Brahmins have been first-class 
travellers. Even now, they are enterprising in this line. Nothing 
prevented them from going wherever they liked to go. Even 
without express pormission they used to go to the apartments of queens 
and to converse with them; and so these Brahmins readily agreed 
to the king’s proposal and some among them immediately started on 
their journey, saying: “He will give us money, we will have an 
opportunity for pilgrimage, and have the privilege of fetching back the 
prince also ; the king indeed will be pleased with us.” 

And they roamed through many a hill and jungle, many a sacred 
place of pilgrimage, and mingled with many an assemblage of ascetics ; 
but there was no tracing the prince. ‘They did not, however, give up 
thoir attempt, but proceeded even as far as Benares. Large bodies of 
‘sceties congrogate at Benares, and if the prince were not found there, 
they thought they had only to return. ‘They began to roam about the 
Chattras (resting-places) of the Bairagis in search of the prince. One 
among them roused their suspicion, Such suspicions had occurred 
to them before at many another place, but to no purpose. On such 
occasions they had been adopting a device. ‘The prince, while in his 
native land, was in the habit of eating meals cooked with the rice 
yielded by a particular field. The meal thus prepared was extr 
ordinarily fragrant, and it used to be a favourite with the prince. 
‘They had therefore taken with them as much of that rice as possible. 
Knowing that the fragrance arising from that rice when cooked would 
not fail to attract the prince and make him converse with them, they 
used to cook that rice at all those places where they happened to 
suspect that the prince might be present. That day, too, they did so ; 
‘and when the fragrance spread around, a man came to them and started 
conversing with them by putting the question ““ Who are you!” 
Now, these Brahmins understood no other language than Sanskrit, 
Kannada, Malayilam, and Tula. During the course of their journey 
however, they had managed to pick up a little knowledge of Marth 
Which isallied to Sanskrit. They now conversed with him in Marithi. 
As he voluntarily approached them and conversed with them, and as 
in appearance he looked like a man of their own native province, their 
‘suspicions wore strengthened. Yet the secret was not easily divulged, 


























ou 





and they had no mind to give up the idea of probing it further, thous) 
all the whilo they were never bold enough to confront him with his 
identi ~ They therefore observed him closely and for» 
time conversed among themselves in Kannada and Tulu in low toves 
A clever Brahmin soon clinched the point by erying ont : ** 0! youns 
Prince, is it proper for one to do thus when one's aged. parents aro 
living 1 Has not God blessed our attempts now? We Brahmins 
have been seeking you for over so long. It is time for you, youns 

ee, to start back homewards!”” ‘That was a time when truth was 
Supreme; and the young prince not audacious to practise deception 
on Brahmins, thereupon spoke to them in Tuft. and in Kannada. 
Recognition followed, and he that day took the meal which they had 
Prepared with his favourite rice and which they now served to hin, 
Finally he returned to his native land, 











Annotations 1 


‘The comparative references mace to other south Deavidian apoochos 
fr in no way exhaustive; the scope of this ensay precladen elaborate 
comparisons of this type, 

~ 
907, 1. 





—This word, with its immodiate relatives 
all the other south Dravidian speochos, is a very 
early adaptation from Indo-Aryan, 

The question of the foreign element in the vocabulary 
of Tala is closely bound up with the same problem in 
Connection with the other south Dravidian speeches, 
Particularly Kannada. The question has not yet been 
tackled at all; but we may outline here the difforont 
sources :— 

(©) One of the main foreign sourves is Old Indo-Aryan 
qr Sanskcit, which has exercised on the “culture” of 
Tuluva nidu a profound influence from an early past, 
Particularly through the instrumentality of Brubmins; 
‘and loans from this source are of two types — 

\i) Words borrowed without any appreciable modi- 
Fcation in structure: these have remained unsealed 
by the popular foll-speech, 





* The annotations given here are aimed explaining only those features 
reenrding which Beigel’ Grammar of Tulu fale ating helpto the student. 
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(ii) Words “ valgarized ” and modified by a process of 
‘assimilation, 

(0) Words borrowed, or adapted, from that variety of 
‘Middle Indo-Aryan which was current in the south of 
India in or about the first centuries of the Christian era, 
The Jainas (of whom a large number exist in Tuluva 
nidu, speaking Tula as their mother tongue) were chiefly 
responsible for the introduction and popularization of this 
group of words which are common to most of the south 
Dravidian dialects, 

(0) Borrowings by Tulu (jointly with Kannada) from 
new Indo-Aryan speeches, particularly the neighbouring 
Marithi, 

(2) Logal terms, of ultimate Persian and Arabio origin, 
which aro the relies of the time when parts of south India 
wore under Moslem rule. 

(¢) Borrowings by Tulu from Kannada, most of which 
could be distinguished as such by their unique Kannada 
peculiarities of structure, 

In our text quite a number of direct borrowings 
from Sanskrit could be marked off: sanjacsi, prajotnv, 











As for words belonging to Group (), it is not always 
easy to distinguish them from “ vulgarized " modifications 
of direct borrowings from Sanskrit. ‘The test to be employed 
in stuch cases is to institute a close comparison of such 
Words with MIA. forms current in the south. This work 
has not yet been taken up by any scholar, though it is 
‘important both from the Indo-Aryanist and the Dravidist 
points of view. * 

It is probable that the following words in our text are 
borrowings of MIA, forms. It will be noted that all of 
‘them are found to occur not only in Tulu, but in many other 
south Dravidian speeches as well. Exactly when and in 
what part of the south these words may have been borrowed 
‘are matters requiring inquiry. 

Appane, permission, found in all south Dravidian 
‘speeches except Maliyalam—probably a borrowing of a 
MIA. representative of OIA, ajiidpana., rani (cf. 
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OIA. rajii), gavude, distance (of, Kannada, Telugu 
gaoude, a league of ten or twelve miles, Tamil ka:dam 
and OIA. gavjuti); dfore, master (ef. OLA. dfiurja) : 
mosse, deception (cf. Tamil, Malayalam mo:fe and OLA. 
base mug, fo steal) are all probably similar borrowings 
from MIA. instead of directly from OLA. 

‘To Group (c) belong the followin 

suddfi, news, intelligence, found in Kannada also, but 
hot in the other south Dravidian dialects with this meaning. 
‘The particular meaning of searching, explaining, news, 
exists in Marathi, 

be:fga:re, weariness, disgust, occurs in Tulu and 
Kannada among the Dravidian speeches of the south ; 
ef, Marathi beygarra, fatigue. 

sai, assent, accord, found in Tulu and in Kannada 
cf. Marathi sai, assent, 

Words belonging to Group (d) will be found in our 
third text below. 

‘The following are borrowings by TuJu from Kannada -— 

kelosu, work, u very old Kannada adaptation from 
MIA. form based on OLA, krija:; ef. Tamil kirifoi, 
work, Bribii giras, work, 

bafiole, bale, abundant—Tulu may have borrowed 
this word from Kannada, or direct from Marathi, which 
uses baflala, bala with the special meanings copious, 
abundant. 

fieceju-, (0 increase, is taken from Kannada, as the 
initial & here is typically characteristic of the modern 
variety of that speech, having been derived from Old and 
Middle Kannada p, Tulu sub-dinleotally does have initial 
A, but this is connected with t and not p. ‘This word 
is cognate with Tamil perlig-, to increase, and derived 
from Old Kannada peotj-, 10 increase. 

bolis-, fo serve, shows the typically Kannada causative 
affix -fs- not found in Tulu, bolesu or bolisu in Kannada 
means £0 cause £0.40 round, as in serving fool to a company 
of people 
2 ofttigu, literally joining (total, addition)-to, ie. together with— 

The form, originally the dative of ofta is a common 
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pk 

907, 2. post-position now, bringing out clearly the idea of 

joining”, “ merging”. 

3. axvoré(a)gartm, for becoming.—Constituted of a:varé(e)gur, 
the dative of the infinitive of purpose a:vare (from ap, 
to become), and a:tm the past perfect adverbial participle 
of ap-, fo become. artur in such contexts strengthens the 
idea of “* purpose”. 

4, porjestrije, went away “for good”.—A combination of 
porje, went and itrije, the intensive past third person 
Singular of the intensive base itr- formed from ip» 
to remain, 

‘The intensive is used here for specifically conveying the 
idea that the prince left his province (and worldly happiness) 
“for good ". 

‘The intensive itr- is formed from the ordinary past 
stem ite of ip-, to remain, with the addition of the 
particle -r-, 

As these intensives are unique in Tulu, being met with 
nowhere in the other Dravidian speeches with similar 
structural peculiarities, it would be useful to summarize 
hhere the rules governing the formation of the intensive 
Dases — 

(a) Verbs of the first, second, and fifth conjugations 
(Br. Gr., § 88) aro converted into the intensives by the 
addition of the particle-r-to the past stem of the respective 
verbs. The intensive base so formed is conjugated separately 
for all tenses and moods in detail, exactly like the 
ordinary base of the third conjugation [Br. Gr., p. 72). 

aptr- is the intensive base from amp-, fo make of the 
Brahmins’ dialect ; in the folk-dialect we have maltr- 
corresponding to this aptr-. 

itr-, pandr-, ke:ndr-, getr-, are similar intensive bases 
formed respectively with the addition of the particle -t- 
to the respective past stems of i-p-, pan-p-, ke:n-, ge-PP-- 

(6) In tho case of the other conjugations where the past 
stom of the ordinary verb-bases does not end in -t, but 
in the vowel -ie, the intensive bases are formed usually 
with the addition of itr-, (the regular intensive of ip-, 
to remain) to the base of the verb instead of the past stem. 
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‘Thus saitr-, bu:ldr-, su:tr= are the intensive bases from 
saip-, to die, bu:}-, to fall, sup, to see, 

Normally, then, the intensive base of po:p-, to go is 
potr-, but in the singular tense-forms sometimes the 
fully conjugated form of the base po:p- is combined 
with itr 

‘Thus in our text instead of postrije, we have posje:trije, 

The intensives are usually employed in the present 
and the past tenses only ; occasionally we hear of other 
intensive forms like kemndrédu, one must listen, 
alternating with a strange ke:podrdgu with the same 
meaning. I have heard Vaidik Brahmins often plead 
napku danw ko}drodappa’, gifts should certainly be given 

to us, my good sir 1 

4, mocrm (J) a:tut, literally face-having-become, but used always 
to mean in, the direction of. 

908, 1. porje:gtur—porje, he went, plus the expletive -mptm of 
the Brahmins’ dialect corresponding to -gdmdu of the 
folk-speech. ‘These expletives are old adverbial past 
participles of the verbs an-p-, in-p-, to speak. Their original 
meaning having said is now completely lost through 
discoloration and they are now used only as expletives. 
‘The idea of having said is now conveyed by the form 
-pdutux of the Brahmins’ dialect and -pdradur of the 
folk-speech, 

Corresponding expletives formed from cognate verb- 
bases with the same moaning, to speak, exist with similar 
functions in most Dravidian dialects. 

borda:it, literally to want that became, i.e. necessary — 


An old combination used with an adjectival force commonly 
in both dialects, 








noun formed of pandi, that said, 
the past relative participle of panpe, to aa the hintus- 
filler -n- plus a:kuja, they. Owing to assimilation, -ndin- 
has become -nn- in the Brahmins’ dialect. 

For other instances of assimilation in the Brahmins’ 
dialect of. ke:ane, hear ye! corresponding to ke:ple of the 
folk-speech, 


2. Addi, not.—The corresponding form in the folk-specch is igi 
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p 
908, 2, The construction: participial noun plus negative 
particle instead of a finite verb is characteristic of south 
Dravidian speeches in general, 
agte, he did—This past: form is based upon amp-, to make, 
of the Brahmins’ dialect corresponding to malp- of the 
folk-speech. I have heard certain Brahmins use the base 
mamp-, fo make, also, but amp- is more common, 

4, pandonde.—This is the thint person singular past form 
‘of the reflexive base papdon- based on the ordinary base 
panp-, fo say. ‘The so-called reflexive base in Tulw is usually 
derived from the past stem of the ordinary verb-base 
plus the particle -on- 

Wherever the action of the verb enures in some manner 
to the subject, the reflexive base is always used in 
preference to the ordinary base, ‘The nuance suggested is 
often very subtle ; all the same the native Tuluva speaker 
in conscious of it and would regard as unidiomatic any. 
attempt to substitute the ordinary yerb-base in such 
contexts, Cf, in this same text nigjajv(d)aptopdérms, they 
resolved (line 4, p. 13); su:pbpdéran, they observed for 
themselves (line 8, p. 15). 

4, magosudadi, literally son-news, i 
the son. 

‘suddfi, news, is an old adaptation, in Tulu.and Kannada, 
of the Marithi word suddfi, with the meaning restricted 
specifically to news. 

4. ork mage (j) itna:jelay, one son remained-cven-he. itna:j 
is composed of itn, the third person nenter past off 
pia, fo remain, plus a:je, he, plus la, and, even. 

itnm of the Brahmins’ dialect regularly corresponds 
to ittumdur of the folk-specch. 

‘The use of the neuter form with reference to the subject 
‘mage, son, is to be explained as being due to the exceedingly 
affectionate and intimate terms in which the king refers 
to the topic; cf. Tamil orm pillei()jirtipdoda | avonum 
porivittane:, a son there was, and he too has gone, where 
the neuter irtigdedis, remained-it, follows pillai, son, child. 

6, FReigu, why ?—An alternative form in the Brahmins’ 
dialect is j§a:jogm, which corresponds to dajogur of the 











news or information about 
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ost 
93, 6, folk-spoech, The base of the latter form, da:, ocours in 
the folk-speech with the meanings which? what? 

Tho dative ending -gu, as in other south Dravidian 
speeches implies “* purpose”. 

ojiku, what for?—An interrogative found only in the 
Brahmins’ dialect. It is formed on an o- basis with the 
dative ending -kum added, 

In meaning, while Re:gu, FZa:jogu, have the general 
sense of why? this word ojikm is associated with the 
‘more specific conception : for what particular purpose ? 

10. Spnoge, literally to-remain-while, ise, while (Z) remain.—ip- 
the base meaning fo remain, plus =n the hiatusdfller, 
plus the particle age, while, 

11, samsacrogty, of the world.—The genitive sifigular of the 
Sanskrit adaptation samsa:rem; the final -m of the 
‘old noun-base in combination with -t of the genitive 
ending te becomes changed to the dental p by 
assimilation, 

map, all,—The folk-speech shows ma: 

budrije, left off for ever—Third person past singular of 
the intensive base budr= (formed from the ordinary 
bud-p-, to leave). Tho intensive base connotes the idea 
of permanent renunciation on the part of the prince, 

12. ampju(ee)rogm, for making.—The infinitive of purpose 
from amp-, to make, plus the dative ending -gut which 
in such contexts reinforoos the idea of purpose, 

The sound -j- is an excrescent growth connected 
with the front vowel coming immediately after; this 
excrescent -j- (of. the form in this text; tirigjsregut) 
is only occasionally heard, the form ampéiejrogat also 
being common in the Brahmins’ dialect, 

The folk-speech never shows this exeroscent =f, 

14. do:tri, not wanted—Exolusively a Brahmins’ form—the 
folk-specch 
of thin type 

16. Kemndruve, J shall certainly ask.—First person singular 
Present of the intensive base ke:ndr= from Kem 10 


ask. Note the idea of “certainty” implied in the use of 
the intensive base. 
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908, 17. odipe:na:kuju—A group or sub-sect of Tuluva Brahmins 
who appear to have ruled over certain parts of Tuluva 
niu in the past, 

oleptidije, he caused to be called.—The folk-speech shows 

the aphesized form leptidije. 

009, 3. kolpe, I shall give.—korpa is the form in the folk-speech ; 
for other instances of the correspondence of Brahmins’ 
“Jp and folk-speech -t= see p. 906 above. 

6. wigajonta, in the matter—Locative of Sanskrit-borrowed 
visojom; the nasal -p- of the locative ending -ptu is 
due to the influence of final -m of the word. The corre- 
sponding locative in the folk-speeoh is vise)idu. 

8, acobdligtu, literally must-be-itso—acviga, it must be, from 
xp, fo become (fourth conjugation, ef, Br, Gr., page %3) 
plus the expletive -ptat 

9. gattigerr™de, clever people indeed.—The particle der confers 
the idea of indeed. (Cf. Br. Gr., §146, which mentions 
other emphatio particles. -de" is very common in the 
dialect of the Brabmins.) 

10, napola literally aill-and ie. even now.—The folk-form shows 
medially the alveolar -n- instead of the cerebral, 

11, ofdgus, wherever—ode, where, sehither, is common to both 
dialects. 

12, dagtune’, even without—dagte, da:pte, mean nol being, 
vrithout, except; net (Br. Gr., §140) is an emphntio 
particle, 

dapte, daipte, occurring in both dialects appear to be 
the aphesized forms of iddaptm, not being. 
posta, Raving gone:—In both dialects the final vowel of the 
dvorbial past participle is -a when the basal vowel is 
orsal and lip-rounded, while ifthe basal vowel is unrounded 
the form ends in -m instead of -u e.g. saituy, Having died, 
sexrtus, having joined, ete. 

14, arom pappotkm, to what the king said —pappotiur is com- 
posed of apni (<pandi, that said, being the relative 
Past participle from panp- to soy] plus hintusdfller nq 
‘plus sake, to it, the dative of ai, if. 

ike idje, literally he lo,find not-he ie. he was not 


to be found. 


You. vi. PART 4. 























910, 3. 





60 
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10, 3: Ths ae af sua dnafGou Fa pone pengtnntions where 
in other Dravidian speeches finite verbs would be normally 
employed, is characteristic of Tulu. The idea of time has 
to be inferred from the contexts in such eases. For other 
illustrations of this use of the infinitive, of. the following 
aije pandini: “e:nm barpe,” he said: “I shall come 
i: j§an@ (}) enani nerny? why dost thou abuse mo? 

5. aula’ sikne idjode bettm. pirane barpunegta, literally 
there-and to-find not-if, then back-only to-come-so, ie. that 
they have only to return if he [the prince] were not found 
there also, Note the use of the infinitives sikne and 
barpuns. 

6. aptondérm, they made (for themselves)—The reflexive verb 
is used here to convey the nuance that the resolve was 
full of importance to them. 

9. samfaj- anu, suspicion became, i.e. (they) felt suspicion.— 
‘amt corresponds to axndur of the folk-speech. 

Fgone a:tri, use not, ie, there was no use—Note the 

form attri, did not become, corresponding to a:ttiyigi 

of the folk-dialect ; of. bo:tri, not wanted (folk-dialect 
bo:digi@i) mentioned above. 

12. ampertirmy, they made often, i.e. they used to do.—This is the 
third person plural past of the frequentative (cf. Br. Gr., 
P- 60) base ampe:~ from amp-, to make, ‘These frequenta- 
tives, unique in Tulu, are formed of the simple verb- 
base plus the particle e: as in the following : bu:le:- 
from bu:}-, to fall ; ke:ne: from ke:n-, to hear, ete. 

13,-inpi, literally that says, this being the present relative 
Participle of mp-, to say. This form is commonly used for 
named. 

1. bali Parimele; 2. ba:le rufi—ba:le, baflole, are very 
common words in Kannada and Tula, meaning copious, 
abundant. None of the other south Dravidian speeches 
usually show the adjectival usage with this particular 
meaning; in colloquial Malayalam, for instance, the 
Sanskrit loan bofislom means noise, crowed, ‘Tho use of 
baflsle on an adjective with the meaning copious 
appears in Marathi, 

16, ansita:vare, therefore.—This 








10. m 














belongs exclusively to the 
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910, 16. Brahmins’ dialect, the folk-speech having ansid™dur in its 
place. ‘The word is an old compound of a, that, plus -n-, 
the hiatus-filler + aitur, the ablative of ai, it, plus a:vere. 
Kuditnastm, literally to minglo-that-amuch, i.e. as much as 
they could (fake with them). ka:dunw is the simple 
infinitive meaning to be joined, mingled, and a:tm means 
that much. 

V7. unpu baipi parimolinke’ axje battutm ...—The idea 
here conveyed is that the prince, attracted by the 
fragrance of that rice when cooked would come to them 
(ie. the Brabmins). 















in this sentence it qualifies the word parimelénke— 
‘The construction has a pregnant” meaning: (on account 
of) the fragrance arising from the rice when cooked. Such 
“pregnant” constructions with the relative participles 
are not unusual in other Dravidian dialects of the south ; 


ef, Malayélam a: (8) ari vaikktigpe manottinn 
Note the meaning on account of for the dative ending of 
parimeligke, and note also that the final e is the 
emphatic particle implying certainty, 
911, 1. pactarepte (3) ippaioptms, literally conversing-without remain- 
twill-not-so, ic. that he will not fail to converse. 
fppaje is the third person singular future negative 
of ip, fo remain; the negative particle for the future and 
the future perfect tenses is -a- in hoth the dialects. (Cf, 
for the folk-dialect, Br. Gr., p. 106,) ‘The folk-dialect 
generally uses upp- instead of ipp-, fo remain. 

8, barpri, (it) will or does not come—This is a popular form of 
the Brahmins’ dialect corresponding to barpigigi of the 
folk-dinlect, 

18, jabbu, parobu (6) appe . . —The prince is a non-Brahmin, 
‘and therefore the Brahmin addresses him in the folk- 
dialect, as shown by the use of the characteristic forms : 
‘malpolja: ? may it be done? which in the Brahmins’ speech 
would be ampdlja’, beronérur is a popular adaptation in 
the folk-speech of brazmflayirm. de:vorur sai badodigige'? 
should not God have Blessed? contains the folk-form 


igfRi, not. 
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912, 5. pandrije, he cried out—Note that the intensive form (base 
andr from pan-p-, fo say) is used here to convey the idea 
of exclaiming excitedly or erying out. 

6. mo:s-ampare, for practising deception —mo:sw, as we have 
already noted, appears to he an old borrowing from 
Indo-Aryan in the south Dravidian speeches, 


i 

‘The following text was composed and dictated to me by my pupil 
Mr. Gururiya, a Tuluya Brahmin of Udipi studying at the local 
college. His enunciation has been verified by two other Tulava 
Brahmins of the local 















Jala: Gjenna:jila: 
Sheep-and wolf-and 

engi dine = 'maddAijarnno ‘dembiidoge | (tira 
One day noon-sunshine-while | thirst 
‘Horavopditti () opjRi_"Gemmerji | tudeett ira 
strong-becoming-that-was one wolf | rivwrat seater 
‘paropditt™um || apanaga | ccjottopd-~ackkarattur 
drinking-was || then | _im-from-somewhat-on-the-other-side | 
onsgi (J) edudo ‘kippilas | nisrtidn (0) ‘epdopditt™nm — |) 
one sheep-of young-one-alio | eater-at standing-was-he || 
uni sutu | Gemnaji | enkur —'parijeere (3) 
it Aaving-seen | wolf |S meto —_for-drinking 
(Ace.) 

itti niu | "jane (j) i ‘falamptina: "ptur ke:nde || 
hat-remained water | why thou to-spoil”-thus asked || 
“morreja: | ‘iyparpinirn | ‘en ‘Ba:Jampun'iddide™ | 
“Tord | you-drinking-water | T spoil-to-make-not-inieed | 
inw kaitoltm .pofig'vtta’ | nirtido ‘ojilmptur jsu:lay "ptm | 
your direction-from hither-not | yeater-of flow-so  see-you"-so | 


eidur ende || 'avogu | apdjarnde ‘kali (‘orgdntu | onjgidine | 
sheep asked || tetit-be| yet tat year-at | one-day | 
‘kanda:batte enoni (j) i: ‘nerne ‘ojikm "gta |  cjenna:ji 


irresponsibly me thou toabuse why"-so | wolf 
kenge || “emm ‘kali (Gorgéntu | ‘pufttidtne ku:de (j) 
pret I Eo Taek’ yoor-nt Nahe Besa bors atone 


(Present perfect infinitive.) 
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|| bettlojikur | © enumittm © ‘durm ,panpune 

leed || then-why | -—-ame-over —_aceusation-to-say 

marraja "ptm | Genna:jedu (j) edur kemde || ‘i: ()) <attodu | 

great-lord”-s0 |  wolf-to sheep asked || “‘thou-not-if | 
(Comm. ease) 

ine (6)'app@ (3) arolippu_—_nernt | 

thy mother should-be-it to-abuse”-so saying | 

‘kajoe (j) a: Gennaji | edumi azjittm —pastitta— | 
rascally that — wolf | sheep having-jumped having-eaught | 

(Ace.) 

‘kertu: —tigdatu | arje sacdi,porje || ‘dusfekiégm | 
Iaving-killed having-taken | — went-acay || evil-minded-persons-to | 
‘pa:payktiléni ‘dro:f-ampére | Jw karoge ‘bo:tri. || 
the-helpless injury-for-making | any reasons not-required. || 








"tur pandégda 








‘TranstaTion 


One hot afternoon, a wolf overcome with thirst was drinking water 
from a river, At that time a kid was standing on the other bank 
somewhat down the river. The wolf eyed the kid and asked : ‘* Why 
dost thon spoil the water that I am drinking?” ‘The kid replied : 
“Tam not doing it, great lorl! On the other hand, don't you see 
that the flow of the water is from you to me.” “May be,” eried out, 
the wolf, “but why didst thou revile me once last year?” “Thad not: 
even been born last year; why then, great lord, do you accuse met” 
“Tf it was not thou it should have been thy mother,” said the wolf 
who jumped upon the kid, ate it up and went its way. The evil-minded 
oppress the helpless on flimsy pretexts. 

G24, 2, dembudage, literally ot sunshinesehile, i.e. when teas hot. — 
dembu, sunshine, appears as dombu in the folk-dialect. 
dembudoge is formed of dembudo the genitive of dembu 
and age, the particle meaning while. 

tirusee ffo:ra:vopditti literally thirst strong-becoming-that-was, 
ive. (a wolf) that was very thirsty. —jgorm, plus a:vdpd~ 
adverbial present participle of a:p-, fo become, plus iti, 
the relative past participle of ip-, to remain. 

Note the Sanskrit adaptation tirugw from ty#a:, 
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924, 





4. parogaitte, was drinking—The “continuous " tenses are 
formed of the adverbial present participle combined with 
the conjugated forms of ip-, fo remain, 

aponagy, then,—The folk-speech uses apagu or a:pagu only. 

5, eqdogditnm, was standing —endbga, standing, the adverbial 
present participle of the Brahmins’ dialect epd-, fo stand, 
corresponding to the folk-form ugt, 

7. fame (}) i fa-lampuny-ptu ke:nde, asked “why dost thou 
spoil?”—The use of the infinitive fia} ampupe, waste- 
to-make, to spoil, instead of the finite verb fa] ampuve dost- 
spoil-thou, may be noted, fa:}u, waste (of, old Kannada 
Pama; Tamil pay] is a borrowing from new Kannada, 
which has regularly changed older initial p to fl and 
older =f to J, 

The idiomatic use of Za:nm, what? for why? in this 
construction is also noteworthy as something characteristic 
of the Tulu colloquial, 

8, matra:ja:, great lord.—A modified adaptation of the Sanskrit 
‘mafia: ra:ffa:. Other instances of this kind in this text are— 
Tine tirupas, chirst, 

(”)orvontu, in the year, 
Pa:voykiitin, the helpless (Aco.), 
11, enont (j) i: nernw o(j)iku, why diddst thou abuse me? 
12, ext pustldtiny ku:dw (jjiddide:, F had not been born evwn. 
$25, 1. det-bikur enw mittm dure panpuny, why then do yo 
accuse me? 
Note in these the uso of the infinitives nernw, to abuse ; 
Putttldtine, to have been born, dura panpuny, to accuse, 
in the stead of finite verbs, 
Other peculiarities of the Brahmins’ dinlect observable in this 

Passage, but not referred to above, are :— 

dude Kippila.—Note the geni 

Folk-dialect dv, 
uta, having seen—Folk-form tusdu, 
(jk, why ?—Folk-form dajogua. 
Fitts. the expletive appearing here and in other places in 
this text would correspond to agdudur of the folk-dialect. 
Deto(d}tka, hen why ?—The folk-form would be bokiee da:jogu: 
Pastita, having caught.—pattuda of the folk-dinlect, 











ive ending ~do of exdudo, 
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‘The following story is taken from a Tulava reader printed by the 
Mangalore Basel Mission. It is composed in the folk-speech. The 
transcription given below was made by me to the dictation by an 
educated member of the Bantu community at Kasargode, The 
transcription has been verified subsequently with the help of other 
Tuluva non-Brahmins. 





ori ‘saukare | ‘pattonu:liidw ‘pindilénm | —‘bokkonjgi (J) 
One trader | silkeof bundles | another 

jurligu ‘sa:ga:vére | ‘omtelinu ‘bada:jigm pattije || ‘paikw 
place-to for-carrying | camels resto caught || short 





ygacvldy po:ji jbokkw | i: saukacrogu ‘jars battuda | 
distance having-gone after | this trader-to fever having-come | 


wmadoptre = 'ti™jgi_— || ‘a:poge ()) ,imbe | omteeténm 
forswalking able-not || then this-man | _—_eamels 
doxtina;¥dv —pandin’ |“ ‘dumbu pod | inapitti (1) 


Ariving-person-to to-have-vaid | thou forward having-gone | thus-being 
(Past infinitive) 








jurligu “knfjty —| an fBare ‘sumacrarmaltogdn | 
place-at remain-thou | I fever better having-made | 
wsauka:fodu barpm;” —yde || aje | faou-  pdder | 
Teisure-at come-shall-E said || he | yer having-aaid | 
ontelénu de: porje || ad = ‘mutta | pack 
camels driving went-he || there having-reached | some 
‘tingoiu mutywta |: sauka:re ‘barvpdinéddar =| aje 
‘months —tilleven | this trader mot-coming-from | he 
‘taitur po:je:-  gdardar | a: patténuliide pindilénur 
having-died went #0 | that sitk-thread-of bundles 
‘maxim | panoon maltopdu | "beit- on jgi_kelosona 
Javing-sold | money making —|_— other one work 


wpattije || aiddm bokkw | sauka:re | adegm battmdm | 
caught || that:from after | trader | thither having-come | 
ajonm ‘nadije || kadekum | opjgi dinotu | ‘tu:vére 
him — searched || finally | one dayat | _for-finding 
‘rikeimoge | “env ‘pattémucltde —‘pingyyu—octindu"” | 
obtainingahile | “my silk-thread-of bundles sehere-remain™ | 
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apdudur ke:nde || a:poge | imbe | aij ‘gurte ‘da:pti lekku 








90 asked || then | thisoman | his acquaintance-without-like 
maltud =| “i: ‘dane jpanpe | ‘patténu:ldde ‘pindiline 
having-made | “thou what sayest | sill-of bundles 
‘pinvjee ninon®'la- ‘pineje | on 
Tedo-not-at-all-know | thee-even  T-do-nol-at-all-know | I 
(8) onte decrtina:jela: (b) ‘attm” -pde || arpoge | it 
camel not” said |] then | thin 
saukacre | a:je mittm | 'phirija:di korije || ‘kaléktoru @fore | 
trader | him over | complaint gave || collector-sahib | 
acjonu ‘leppod dz ‘vigjarrene malpiinage = |—are 
him hawing-sent-for | trial —making-while | ‘him 
ved™ Mla: |“ amu (3) i: sangotina ‘pinvje | ‘ini mutte | 
Defore-and | “I this matter do-not-at-all-know | to-day-till | 
Gnu ontelénm  decridina:jéla’ (5) ‘attr’ | ipde || 
I camels driver-even not” | said || 


poge | ‘fore sauka:réde | \“imbé!ne- mikku ‘mos maltina:je 
then | sahib trader-to |‘ this-man thee-to deception that-made-he 





-pdud |: engje — ‘rujgoottm — malptive ” (J) 
thus | how in-what-manner proof shalt-make-thou ” 
ings |“ enodoppala’ =| 'exrla: (j) ‘ittmggérm =| 

saying-while | “meswith-and | anybodyseven remained-not | 

‘a:jedéppala’ (5) feria: (3) 'ittur germ egkilu (3) 
Kimewithand ——anybody-even remained not | we 
‘irvare (J) ittund- ayinavu-" igde || a:page | 

twwo-only —having-remained — became-that” said || then | 

‘fore | “‘niktju ‘irvorla’ ‘feddirm | nikulgm ‘budafi (J) 
sahib | “you  two-and dolls ~— | youto_—_wisdom 
‘ag nikita mujtu ‘pole (5) ipdurd = | a:kténut 
not | you here-from go” having-waid | them 
‘Kadoptdijéra || moxkilju 'kacdjecriddee '7Gattmdu | opjgipattur 
sent-awoy || eourt-from —having-got-down | —one-ten 


‘maxpo dure _ Pommage | ‘kaloktort™ dfiore ‘kandi ba:kilmdolpw 
‘Yaris distance having-gone-shite| collector-sahib windo-door-from 

(8) ‘uptdu | ‘ontwlénm de:rina:ja: | opt ipaji 
Aaving-stood-up |“ o-camelscdriving-person | juat hither 
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batt ‘pole (3) igdérm || arpage | aje ‘pire 
having-come go-thou” said || then | ‘he backwards 
‘mukiidtidu | — ‘or(S)apdiadur (6) 'o:konde || aitle: | 
turning | o-having-said responded || from-that-indeed | 


saukocrogm moss malti ‘kalo (5) imbe —_niggolne’ | 
truderto deception that-made rogue this-man truly 
apdmda ‘dfiore terijogdu | arjogur 'fgulumanm maltmdu | 
so sahib- ‘knowing | hin-to punishment having-made | 
pattémultide ‘biel’ | @: saukarogur 'korpa:jéru. || 
silleof —price-and | that trader-to caused-to-gie. || 





Transtarton 


A trader hired camels for transporting his silk bundles to another 
place and accompanied the driver of the camels on the jourmey. 
Proceeding a short distance, the trader felt feverish and found himself 
tunable to walk. He thereupon said to the eamel-driver : ‘* Go thou in 
advance and remain at a certain place, I shall come and join thee 
at leisure when T have recovered from my fever.” The camel driver 
said “yes” and went away driving the camels, Having reached his 
destination, he waited for the trader for a few months ; but not finding 
him turn up he thought that the trader had died and so he sold aw: 
the silk bundles, pocketed the proceeds and changed his profession. 
‘Sometime after, the trader came up and made a search for the camel- 
river. Finally meeting him one day, the trader demanded his bundles. 
The cameldriver thereupon, pretending not to know him, said : 
“What dost thou speak of? 1 know of no silk bundles, nor am T 
acquainted with thee, and I have never been a driver of camels” 
Then the trader filed a complaint against the fellow. When the 
Collector Sahib called up the driver and tried the case, he deposed. 
“T do not know of this affair, and I have never been a camel driver 
till now.” ‘Turning to the trader, the Collector asked, ‘* What proof 
‘canst thou give for showing that this fellow deceived thee ?”” ‘The 
trader replied : “There was no one with mo or with him we two 
‘alone were there.” ‘The Collector said: “ Both of you are dolts, get 
away from here,” and sent them away, When they had got down the 
steps of the cutchery and gone a few yards, the Collector stood up 
at the window and called out: ‘You camel-driver, come here for 
‘a few minutes.” The fellow turned back and responded to the call. 
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Knowing from this that he had really practised deception on the trader, 
the Collector imposed a penalty on him and made him give the cost of 
the silk bundles to the trader. 


ANNoTATIONs 
Ro 


$27, 5. deruna:jode pandini, said to the driver—Note the use of 
the simple infinitive of the past stem pand- (from panp-, 
0 say), instead of the finite verb pande (Ie) sail. 

$8, 3. pineje, literally I shall’ not know, but idiomatically used 
here for I do not at all kno (of. Br. Gr., § 111, 3). The form 
is the first person future negative singular of pin-p-, 
to know. 

5. phirija:di, complaint.—Persian and Hindustani were the 
languages used formerly in courts of law in several parts 
of south India which had come under Moslem rule. ‘These 
old law-terms are now being gradually replaced by other 
forms, particularly adaptations of English words ; but 
there still persist a few like Phirija:di, complaint ; 
rujgvatm, proof; kacae:ri, court ; fZuluma:n, penalty ; all 
of which occur in this text. 

ej:rene, ‘rial—An adaptation from Sanskrit, ‘The folk- 
dialect has numerous such adaptations from Indo-Aryan. 
Some of these appear to have been directly borrowed from 
OIA., but others are probably from MIA, (Pali and 
Jaina Prakrit), 
saukaje and vigja:reye belong to the former 
eategory, while 
Hare, fever, 
Kandi, window, hole, 
moist, decepti 
are probably from MIA, 
A list of the foll-speech peculiarities in this text, as distinguished 


an the corresponding features in the Brahmins’ dialect, is given 
‘low -— 

















Folk-speech 


eer Brahmins’ dialect. 
Bee ae ee eeetiveod (genitive) = sy kttenetads 
Pindilémm, bundles (Aco.) + pindilint 
doko, another on bestonygi 


tier™ FSi, (05) not able - 5 thrtne (5) iaai 











Phonetic Notes on Urdu Records Nos. 6825 AK 
and 6826 AK 


By T, Geamawe Baney 


HESE records were made in 1920 to the dictation of a well-known 

professional story-teller, Biqir ‘All, who belonged to Delhi. 

A phonetie transcript which has been published is of great value 
for the study of Urdu sounds. I made the original transcript of both 
records and had two proofs printed. Professor Daniel Jones, Professor 
of Phonetios in the University of London, who has to take responsibility 
{or the publication of all transcripts in this series, went over my second 
proof, made some alterations, and prepared the final proof, which was 
ultimately printed. He is, therefore, responsible for the transoripts 
in their present form, I have, however, my proofs before me, The 
differences botween his final print and my proofs are slight, and this 
article gives our joint views. Where thero is any necessity for 
‘distinguishing them they are marked with the initials J. for his views 
and B. for mine, 

‘The importance of these transcripts consists in the fact that 
the records still exist, and may be heard by any one who wishes to 
teat the statemonts made, Tt is one thing to claim to have listened to 
© particular speaker and taken down his sounds, The speaker 
disappears, and beyond the author's reputation for accurate recording, 
there is no certainty that the transcription is correct. It is a very 
different thing when, as in this case, the speaker cannot disappear, 
‘nd, what is equally important, cannot alter his pronunciation. 

The reoords afford me much pleasure, for they support, in almost 
every detail, views which I have long held as to Urdu sounds, and 
taught my students, ‘They were gi ‘years ago in the Bulletin, 
Vol. 11, iii, 539 ff, Practically all that article expresses my views 
today, 

Cerennat, Sounns, called also retroflex, The transcriptions 
do not indieate the exact point on the palate touched by the 
tip of the tongue, but the introductory remarks make it clear. 
“td. tr: point of contact not far behind the teeth ridge, in a few 
instances on the teeth ridge.” ‘This is what we should expect. Similarly 
Dr. Mohiuddin Qadri in Hindustani Phonetics says of fand d; “ their 
Point of articulation ix just behind the teeth ridge” (p. 73), and of 
1 “the tip of the tongue strikes against the teeth ridge ” (p. 92). 
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For the benefit of those who wish to study Urdu cerebrals, | 
indicate here those which in these records are specially far forwar| 
‘Tmake the statement on my own responsibility, I have not consults! 
anyone else, ‘The Nos. refer to page and line, 

fin eittha 2.8, lotai 3.18. 7 in bara 1.1, larke 1.6, thori 3.’ 
Dare 7.1. q im khanda 5.15, dub 6.4, boddha 6.24, 7.2, (but not 
in 7.3), 

In Khater for kafar 5,16, and latakne for latakne 6,12 the 
is dental. ‘Those are mere slips, 

In the following instances the r is rather fricative:—baya 1.1, 
thore 1.5, dara 3.6, larke 3.8, barhaé 3.16, bare 7.1, pakra 7.12. 

vis either a faint labio-dental v or ad. J. printed them all as « 
(exoopt one wo 5.4, ie. do). In my proof I marked several as 1, 
meaning i. It is always safe to advise English speakers to say 0, 
and not w. An English ve always sounds wrong. 

y between vowels is often & Thus the ending dyd occurs 13 times. 
B, records aéa every timo; J. aba 12 times, aja once, English 
people greatly exaggerate the y quality of the sound, Similarly the 
ending -iyd occurs 8 times. Both B. and J, transcribed ia every time. 

‘ain. Tunbesitatingly teach my students to ignore ‘ain, in 
accordance with the usual practice of educated Delhi men in onfinary 
conversation. In the records there are eleven words containing 
‘ain when written in Urdu script. J has recorded it in two out of the 
eleven. I did not consider it strong enough to be worth recording in 
any. This means that in the records the ‘ain of the grammars docs not 
exist, and all descriptions of how to pronounce it go for nothing. 
Even in words like a'mal, mw'df, ‘arse, “ayyaht, where it would be easy 
to pronounce ‘ain there is no trace of it. The other day a Delhi 
man, who is himself a lecturer on Urdu, told me that there was no 
difference at all between bid, wind, and bad, after. 

I will, however, add this. I have heard Urda speakers, when 
speaking rather self-consciously, pronounce, with a slight restriction 
of throat muscles, vowels which immediately precede or follow the 
letter ‘ain. 

Hamza, which is only another name for glottal stop, ix not recorded 
at all. It is important to note this in view of statements sometimes 
made. Hamza exists solely in writing. 

‘vis generally not an independent sound, but occurs before f and d. 
‘The word sddni occurs four times, and every time is pronounced 
sanni, cddni is once canni and once eadni. 
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‘Ais sonant except in the combinations Kh, ch, th, th, and ph. We 
may consider it under two main headings : (1) h initial or immediately 
following a vowel ; (2) h immediately following a consonant, to which 
it is more or less closely attached. ‘The chief point which concerns us 
is to what extent is it omitted. In our records we have the following 
instances. (‘The word ‘‘unpronounced” must be understood as 
qualified by the addition “or at least inaudible ”.) 

(1) (@) Tnitial, as dissa, Jalat, hai, 56 times pronounced ; 6 
unpronouneed (in hai 4; Ad, hue, once each ; hue appears as sie, 
printed ev). 

(H) After vowel before es. (including the combinations rah-gae, 
rah-namint, kah-sundéa), 0g. gundhgar, bahne, pahlodn; pron. 12, 
unpron. 0. 

(0) Aftor vowel: pron, only in the word tardh $ times ; unpron. 17 : 
viz, yth Je 14; woh Go, mith, jagah once each. The h of yth is never 
heard in those records, even though twice it is followed by a vowel, 
toh ocours once and is followed by a vowel, but the / is not sounded. 
The phrase jagah hai is pronounced jaga we, 

(i) Between vowels: as hukd, mahallat, sarki, sahive, togethor 
with the words akahr, rahm, qakt, which like other similar words aro 
invariably dissyllables, A pron, 31; unpron. 16, All these 16 are in 
the second record, which is more conversational than the first. They 
are kahd 8, naht 5, eubiind 2, yohd 1. 

(2) 08. 4+ A= (a) Initial ; examples : chold, thopd, phirnd, ghukat ; 
pron. 57; unpron. 0. 

(0) Between vowels ; vither with single os, as cxrho, inhd, dihi 
dekha; or with double os, as acchd, bicche, bugdhd, samjhd, barchi, 
Kalkhalahat; pron, 26, unpron.°8 (muje 4, all in more solemn first 
record ; Adti 4, all in second). 

Of tho 26, 17 are with single os. and 9 with double. ‘Thor is no 
instance of h omitted after double es. 

(0) Final ; nover pron. ; unpron. 14, viz, samajh 3, mujh 2, hath 4, 
kucch, sidh 2, dekh, bojh, kucch 1 cach. h is not pronounced in any 
of these, In 7 the h follows a sonant sound, and in 7 asurd. We should, 
however, notice that there is no instance of -{h or -ph. 

(@) Followed by a. pron, 2, nikhri twice ; unpron. 1, hathyiir. 

Vows1s. ‘The two most interesting vowels are those written in 
Roman seript -ai and -au. We are almost always told that they are 
Pronounced like «i in English aisle, and like -aw in German Haus or 
auf, or ow in English how, Actually they ate like a in “man ”” and 
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au in “maul”. In both cases they may be either single vowels or 
diphthongs. When ai is a diphthong the second vowel is a variety of 
¢(@ or €), and for au the seeond part is 0. 

The records confirm thes statements, 

Tho sound ai ocours 52 times and every time both of us have 
transcribed it w with or without a sccoud @ or €. Actually J. records! 
it 26 times us simple w, and 26.8 a diphthong we or we. B. 28 times 
fas and 24 as me, we, The important point is that noither of us 
ever recorded the vowel in ™ nisle ”. 

‘Tho following are detail 

aj or at final, as in has, ai, hai, mai, 28, of which 22 are we or we 
and 6 

Not final, ax in maidan, naisa, aisd, paid, saif 6 times, Hore 
B. had a majority of simple w and J. a majority of we, 

ai for ~d followed by h, as in shaky, pahlean, bahnd, rahi, qaht, 
hah, rah, ‘This occurred 18 times, and every time B.J. transoribedl 
‘Therefore ntressed -ah, final, or followed by es.,is always pronounced w, 

dau occurs in aur 21 times ; daulat 2; and oneo each in dawyd, aul, 
Sauliidi, qaranti, aubash, muti). (‘Thin ast word is often prn, mohtii) 
29 altogether, The records show almost always the sound of English 
cau in maul. J. records 28 out of 29 as 9 oF 90; in the 21 cases of 
‘aur he has oF 20 times and or once. I havo marked one aur as at 
and in other words haye twice transcribed the vowel ax 0: olsewhero 
always with 0 or 90, 

In the remaining words J. has 9 5 times and 90 8 times. ‘Thus, 
altogether, out of the 29, J. has a simple vowel 9 25 times, @ once, and 
tho diphthong 3 times. B. had the diphthong only twioo, 

Conclusion, ‘The normal pron, of the vowel is always either 9 
‘or 90, and the simple o is much the commoner of the two. 

‘The vowel a, stressed or unstressed, usually tends towards 9, 

The influence of hon preceding short womels, 1 explained this in 
detail in the article referred to. ‘The records before us confirm the 
statements there made, 

Stressed -ah, When -ah is vither followed by a es., or final (and 
stressed), it is not afl but mf. There aro 18 instances here, and in every 
case the vowel is @. ‘There is not a single case of a. 

It should also be noted that rahm, qaht, shakr, ukm, written 0s 
monosyllables, of which there are 8 instances, are always disyllables. 
Students should be made to pronounce them 0, and plainly told that 
to pronounce them as monosyllables is wrong, 
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‘ahd, e.g. raha, kahd (s0 too yahd, wahd), ic, “th followed by a, is 
always ‘aha ‘aha. 

‘The preliminary notes say that the first vowel in words like kahit 
(sometimes transcribed a) is a-like. ‘This may be seen also from the 
transcription, Of words of this type there are 18, J. has the a in 
13 cases and A in 5 (it being understood that this a is alike). B. 
transeribes it in every case -a, 

Fow examples ocour of the other cases mentioned loc. eit., p. 545. 
‘ihand ‘uh final or before es, become eand o, Hore we see it in the word 
ih, which is always je and in the one case of wuh which is wo oF io, 
‘ah followed by 7, 0, iis unchanged, see kaht, kabQ, naht, nal. 

No conclusion can be drawn from the word naff, for it is unique, 
with several common pronunciations, One may hear mabl, mal, nt, 
‘ehl, nel, nahi, nal. 

J followed by w (not u) tends towards 9, e.g. babot, pohonea (in 
the record the @ has become absorbed in the fi). 

Tn conneotion with the English habit of reducing final unstressed 
and ¢ to o, and 4 to 1 it is worthy of note that in these records 
‘we have final unstressed -a 168 times, all of which are pure -a; final 
unstressed -e 110 times, evory time correctly uttered -¢; final 
uunstrogsed -i 98 times, every time correctly uttered -1, nover 1. 
Biqir ‘Ali, when rooiting, was apt to heighten final ¢ to 1 or i, 0 to 
ru. Thus the word Ai usually pronounced ke or ki, is sometimes as 
high as AT in the records, and is rarely he. 

‘The isdfat ocours 8 times, as in ulfat ¢ padari, nan e whabina, It is 
always ¢, never i, ‘This is the more remarkable in view of the speaker's 
frequent uso of high yowels, but it is correct. 

Nasal Vowels. Apart from recognized nasal vowels, there is a 
tendency to nasalize all vowels in contact with nasal consonants. 
‘Thus ne may become né, ancl guid guldrnd. 

Tn words usually written with a finales. +r there is always a vowel 
before the final r; e.g. fukhr, shar, become faxor, frber, 

‘Tho negative na is often joined to the following word and 
Pronounced ma oF na. 

‘The most important conclusions from the records are = 

(1) ai, au are pronounced w (sometimes we) and 0; thus paidi 
is preda (or pweds), and fauba is taba. 

(2) The point of contact for the cerebral sounds f, d, 7 is slightly 
behind the teeth ridge. 

(3) ‘ain may be ignored. 

(4) gafis very weak, often not distinguishable from haf. 

You vi, rane 4. 
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Avrexprx 
6704 AK. Prodigal Son 

Recited by Maulana Saiff, of Lucknow, May 16, 1920 

‘Transcribed from the record by T, Grahame Bailey 


In order to complete these notes, Tadd a few remarks on a Lucknow 
record of the “Prodigal Son”. So far as I know, Professor Jones 
has not heard it. It does not differ much from the two Delhi ones, 
and for conversation, as distinct from recitation, it is a safer guide. 
This is specially noticeable in its pronunciation of au, ai, final -, 
and final -0, 

ek faxs ke do larke the ; chote ne bap se kaha “abba jim, mal mata 
mé mera hissa mujhe de diyie. us ne apna sarmaéa dond ko bat dia. 
thore hi dmd mé chota beta apni ciz? samet samat ek dur daraz 
magam par calta hua, or vahA apna mal badeolni mé o'ra dia. jab vo 
‘kol dolat barbad kar cuga, to os molk mé saxt kal para, or vo nan © 
Sabina ko mohtas ho gea. us vagt ek ra‘is ke darvaze jn para, 71s ne 
vse apne khetd par suar carane bhey dia; faga kafi se je nobat pohnei 
thi kx yoo ki bhusi jo suard ko di ati w, agar ose koi deta, to osi se 
‘baxufi apna pet bhar Ie lekim koi rtna bhi ravadar na’tha. 

y4b Vo apne hof mé aéa to socne laga kr mere bap ke kitne hi 
mazdur bafaragat khate pite he, koch andaz bhi karte he, or mé 
bhukd mar raha ha; bap st jakar kj na koh kr m@ xuda ka or ap 
ka gunohgar hi, ab m@ ap ka farzond kehe sane ke larq nehi, mojhe 
apne mazdurd ke zomre mé rakh lisie, pas otkar sidha apne bap ke 
pas cala. abhi fastle par tha kr bap ne use ate dekha, dorkar gale 
laga dia or pjar karne laga, bete ne kaha “abba, m® xudavand ¢ 
karim ki or ap ki nazard mé moyrm h0, or ab 1s kabrl neht kr ap ka 
beta kehlaa". lekm bap ne apne molazrmd ko hokom dia “ acchi se 
aechi pofak, nguthi, juta tse pmhao, or ek farbeh bachra lakar kabab 
Iagao ki sab maze se Khaé or xofit manaé, xs lie kr mera beta markar 
amda hua he, khokar phir mzla he.” 

vo log tah! pahl mé masruf hue; bara beta us vagt khetd par 
tha; palatkar jab maka magan ke karib pohnea to raks o farod ki 
avaz kan mé ai; ek molazm ko bolakar darjaft kia kr jr kja ho raha 
het" usne arg kia “ap ke bhai sab ae hue he, or ap ke abba jan 
ue oné sahi salamat pakar ek farbeh bachre ki kurbani karai he." 
Je sunkar vo naraz hua or ghar ke andar na gea. us vagt bap 
uikla or vse manane laga. sna e javab mé bap se os ne kaha *gazab 
xuda ka, rtni muddat se ma ‘ap ki xtdmat kar raha hd or kisi vaqt 
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ap Ki hukom oduli nebt ki, lekm Kabhi ap ne ek bakri ka bacea bhi 
moyhe na dia kr m@ apne dost ki davat karta, magar jab ap ka je 
lapka aa pis ne ap ki dolat ajjafi mé ora dali to ap ne vs ke lie mota 
taza bachra zaba karaéa he.” 0s ne kaha “beta, tum to hame/a se 
mere sat ho, or mere pas jo kue hi hw vo sab tomara he, lek afan 
karne or xof hone ka jehi mahal he, kx tumhara bhai markar zmda 
hus hw, khokar phir mzls he", 


Notes 


au and ai are single vowels 9 and w respectively; thus davlat 
is dolot and mat is ma. 

Final -¢ and -o are not o high as in the Delhi records. 

@ is almost always 0; when very markedly so, it has been 
transcribed 9, otherwise a. For this vowel the Delhi records are 
preferable, 

vis nearly always 0. 

{and q have point of contact generally just behind teeth ridge ; 
in a few cases a little further back. 

1 tends to be frioative ; point of contact not far from teeth ridge. 
In the record it occurs eleven times ; of these nine or ten are rather 
fricative, and only one or two have a real strike. The strike 
pronunciation is to be recommended. 

‘his fexoept in kh, th, th, ch, ph 

‘ain, Words written with ‘ain occur five times, but the ‘ain is 
never pronounced. 

af. There are eleven instances of gif. ‘The pronuncis ‘ion varies 
from q to a back variety of k, on the whole nearer q than k. 

§ 1, 1.5. evga for evka. 

§ 3,12. maka magan is a reciter’s slip for makan. 

















Early Hindi and Urdu Poetry No. IV 
By T, Gramawe Batey 
Pes Picrunes ny Baninsi Dis anp Zaqauit 
ANARST DAS of JaunpOr belonged to the Jain community and 
was born in 1586, The following charming extracts are taken 
from his most famous work, Anidh Kathinak, an autobiography 
completed in 1641. 

His wonderful power of word painting is exemplified in these 
passages. ‘The first describes the commotion in Jaunpir when the 
news of Akbar's death was received in 1605, We feel the spell of the 
description, and tremble with the frightened populace. ‘This picture 
should be compared with Zafalli’s account of the turmoil after the 
death of Aurangzeb, (See below.) 

‘The sooond tells of the Black Death, bubonic plague, in Agra during 
1616, the first time the city was visited by that pestilence. Anyone 
who has been in India during a plague epidemic will realize the force 
of his words, the rats dying, the spread of the disease among the 
people, the glandular swellings, the sudden deaths, the mortality 
among the physicians, the despair and flight of the townsfolk afraid 
even to partake of food. 

‘Tho third relates an experience of the author, when he and his 
friends were caught in torrential rain, the street doors were shut, no 
one would ask them in, and the caravanserai was full. One woman 
‘was prepared to take pity on them, but her husband sternly refused 
them. 











1. Twe Dear or Axna, 1605 
1. Is hi bie nagar mé sor 

2, Bhayo wlangal edrihu or 

3. Ghar ghar dar dar diye kapat 
4. Hateitnt naht baiths hat 

B, Bhale bastr aru bhiigan bhale 
6, Te sab giro dharti tale. 

7. Ghar ghar sabani visto sastr 
8 Logan pahive mote bastr. 

9. Thaphau kambal athe khes 
10, Narin pahire moge bes. 
11, Ge nite koi na pahican 
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12. Dhani daridrt bhaye saman. 
13, Cori dhari diaai kahit nahi 


2 14, Yoht apabhay log darihi. 
.* : mt Kavrri Kavacni, 36 


IL. Prscve ws Aons, 1616 
1. Is Ai samay iti bistars, part Agre pakils mari 
4 2, Jahi tahd sab big log pangot Bhay glfh bi rog. 
Vp 3. Nikasai glthi marai chin maki, kahit ki baady kachw nai = 
4, iki ma eid or Met 7 eaminanE Ra a 





TH. Tax Raw 
1. Phirat phirat phot bhaye, baitho kuhai wa Koi : 
2. Talai Ke 06 pag bhare, dipar barsat toi. 
3. Andhkar rajni vigat himritu agahan mas 
4. Nari ek baithan kahyo, purug uthyo Iai bil, iss 
I. Tue Dear or Axnan 
(The news of Akbar’s death comes to Jaunpir) 
1. A cry was heard throughout the town : 
2. Onevery side a tumult rose, 
3, Inevery house the doors were locked. 
4. No more sat traders in their shops, 
5, But garments fine and jewels fine 
6. Were buried all beneath the earth. 
7. Inevery house they brought out arms ; 
8, Rough were the garments they put on. 
9. Men stood in blanket or in shaw! ; 
10, Women were clad in raiment coarse. 
11, Twixt high and low, was difference none, 
12, For rich and poor were now the same, 
13. Though theft and robbery were not seen, 
4, Through causcless fear men were afraid. 


TL Pracve ow Kona 
1, Then spread distress around, plague first on Agra fell. 
2. The folk fled forth all ways (the gland-disease had come). 
8. The swellings rise, the stricken people helpless die, 
4. First rats, then doctors die; through fear the people fast. 
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Til. Tae Raw 
1, Walking, walking, worn and weary ; none invites to sit ; 
2, Feet are clothed with mud beneath, overhead the rain descends = 
4. In the murkiest night of winter season's black November ; 
4, Pray be seated " said one woman, but her man rose with a staff. 


‘The word fhdyhau in T, 9, means standing, Tt is used in the Simla 
hills to-day in the form (hdyhd for a kind of servant, a man who brings 
wood or water for travellers, and does other unskilled menial jobs. 

TIL, 1, phied is hard to understand, I connect it with Panjabi 
hdd "* weary”. 

Tur Deatn or Avraxozke ny MIR Taran Zapavel 1659-1713: 

This poom describing the state of things which prevailed after 
‘Aurangzeb’s death, should be compared with Bandrst Dis's Braj 
poom written nearly seventy years earlier, in which be tells of the 
excitement produced among the people of Agra by the receipt of the 
news of Akbar's death in 1605. 

Zatalli was notorious satirist and jester, sparing no one except 
‘the Emperor. Even the princes were not immune. He seems to 
have had a great respect for Aurangzeb, It is said, but without 
complote proof, that he was executed by orders of Farrukh Siyar, 

‘Tue Dear oy Avnaxozent 
1. Kahd ab paiye ais Shahanshith 
2, Mukammal akmal va kiimil dil digih ? 
8. Rakat ke ds jag rotit hat 
4, Na might nbd kot sold ai, 
5. Sada & top o band ast har si 
6. 
1. 
8 





|. Basar asbab o bandig ast har sit 
. Daviiday har taraf bhag pari hai 
. Bacca dar god sar Khatya dhari hai. 
9, Katakatt 0 lagalat hast har si 
10, Thala jhatt o phataphat hast har i 
11. Bahar sii mar mar 0 dir dhiy ast 
12, Ocaledl o tabar Khanjar kaj ast 
18, Ae d A'gam vast ste Mu‘aszam 
MA. haya jhary o dharaithar har do payam 
15, Bibinam td Khuda az Rist 
16. Bikheiinad Wutba bar wim kik 
Pangan wk Unni. 
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|. Where shall we find s0 excellent a king, 
. Complete, consummate, perfect, knowing hearts ? 
‘The world is weeping tears of blood, 
And gentle sleep to no one comes, 
On all sides noise of eannon and of gun 
|. Men carrying goods and guns upon their heads. 
And fleeing here and there on every side, 
. Beds on their heads, and children in their arms. 
). Cutting and smiting on all sides, 
10, Wrenching and splitting on all sides, 
11. On all sides death and violence. 
12, Turmoil, axes, daggers, poniards. 
13, That side A’zam, this Mu‘ayzam, 
14. Fighting, struggling, both I find, 
15, But let me see whom God approves, 
16. ¥or whom the priest. on Fridays prays. 
‘The last four lines refer to the internecine war between Aurang- 
zeb’s sons A’zam and Mu'azzam, ‘The author wonders whom God will 
favour and who as Emperor will be mentioned in the Friday prayers. 





Pas eeee 


Ps 





known to history as Bahidur Shih. 

1. 15 may have two meanings; (1) whom God makes King, and 
(2) whom God takes to Himself ; in other words who is defeated and 
dies. In the first case it is parallel to line 16, in the second case 16 is 
the reverse of 15, the meaning being “let me see which is defeated, 
and which becomes Emperor”. 1. 16 refers to the fact that the ruling 
sovereign is prayed for in the Friday prayers, 

The author freely uses Persian words; the second, fifth, sixth, 
thirteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth lines are pure Persian, 

1. 9, latalat might: be read Iujalut robbery”. 

1. 12, ccaledl is probably for calacal or calcaléo. 

In |. 14 the r of jhay is doubled for metrical reasons. This is 
specially interesting because it is not possible to pronounce a double 
1, and it looks as if the author was satisfied so long as his eye saw & 
double y, even though his tongue could not say it, 

For double y compare the following sentence from Mird Ji Khuda- 
numa, c. .D. 1600, quoted in Urdu, April, 1928, p. 158, esab Qur'an ki 
chirrdod deke vale mage naht cikhe, these all see the husk of the Qur'an, 
‘but do not taste the marrow. 











Iranian Studies 
By H.W. Baney 
I. SuBSastan 

the Bahman Yast, ii, 9, there is an interesting list of geographical 
names. ‘The readings of two MSS. of the Pahlavi Text as well us 
the Pizand version (unhappily Pazand far inferior to that of the 
‘Méndkz rat) are available, the Pahlavi in the facsimile of K 20 
({ol, 135 recto, 1. 4 ot seq.) published by the University of Copenhagen, 
1981, and the edition of Dastiir Nosherwin Kaikobid Adarbid, 
‘The Paklvi Zand i Vokiiman Yasht, 1899, a copy of a MS. dated 554 a.¥.. 
‘and the Pazand in Antin, Pazend Texts, p. $39 seq. Translations of 
ii, 49, have been attempted by West, SBE., v, p. 209, by Dastir 
Nosherwan in his edition, and also by Markwart in Caucasion, vi, 1, 54, 
‘and in A Catalogue of the Provincial Capitals of Eranshahr, p. 69, an 
‘edition of the Sahriha i Bran, But as finality in the translation of 
Pahlavi texts is hard to attain, yet another attempt is here offered. 
The text is as follows 



































Pahlavi 
catiyth ut pitaysahih av An-eriin 
bandakiin raset gon Xyon [i] bandaga rasi8 avg Sin Hayian 
Turk *Héftar ut Tubit Turk *azarat. afi 
éégon anidarak Kofildr wt esd 
eentk ut Kapulik wt Gini *Kasirt* u 
‘Supbik wt Hromayik ut Sadiu.... 
*Karnie Xyon Spat Xyon yarméra Hayiin u Spid Hayin 
pat Briin déhan ¢ man vee salar 
pita xSGi{ yh] bavénd framan ipailasaha rapa frag bind. 
ul kiimak i avian pat 





gehin rapak ba bavi. 

Gantk and Kapultk are written with final -yh for ik, a mistake 
doubtless due to soribes, who confuse -yk, -yh, and -y owing to the 
changed pronunciation -7 for all three. ndarak is here spelt: Sy in 


place of the usual aay, ‘The mimes call for more consideration 
T give first a translation. ‘*Kinglom and Sovercignty will puss to 
slaves who are not Iranians, such as the Khyda, Turk, Heftal, and 
‘Tiletans, who are among the mountain<lwellers, and the Chinese and 





bs 
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Kabulis and Sogdians and Byzantines and Red Khyon and White 
Khydn. They will become Kings in my countries of Eran. Their 
commandments and desires will prevail in the world.” 

1, xyon, This name is familiar in Pahlavi and Avestan texts. 
Tt would appear to be a name of an enemy of the Iranian people in 
Avestan times, transferred Inter to the Huns owing to similarity of 
sound, as Tar was adapted to Turk in Pahlavi, Herafeld has read 
OIONO on coins (Mem, Arch. Survey of India, No. 38, p. 19), and to 
the Romans they were known as Chionitae ; both forms are apparently 
due to a Persian source (cf. Markwart, Uber das Volkstum der 
Komanen, p. 70), In the present passage three divisions of this 
people seem to be recognized, the XyGn with the Turks, the 
Karmir XyOn, and the White Xyon, 

2. Karmir yyin, ‘The Pablavi text has yey) ) 7.9)" which has 
boon read Kirmak-rayt having red garments” by Nyberg, MO., xxiii, 
860, and Karmi<r>-raxt by Markwart, loc, eit, But apart from the 
‘somewhat unusual position for an epithet, the Byzantines knew of 
Turks from the Altai and Oxus regions whom they called Keppexloves 
and ‘Epuyxdoves (Tomaschek, Pauly-Wissowa, #.v. Chionitae). For 
this second form Markwart suggested <K>epuixsdvwm, se 
WZKM., xii, 197, and Erandahr, p, 51, note, This surely justifies 
us in recognizing in the Pablavi a simple confusion of 
and q@, which in fact occurs not infrequently. The Pizand has 
then the correct reading Karméra (k here written ¢y) hayan ‘* Red 
Huns", On the White Huns, of. the passage of Procopius quoted by 
Christensen, Le rigne du roi Kawddh I et le communisme masdakite, p. 8. 

3, Hiftar. ‘The name of the Hephthalites is known under various 
forms, which are given by Markwart, Erandahr, p, 58 et soq., and 
Festschrift Sachau, p. 257, note: Gr, “EpOaNtra, 'ABSAa ; Syt. 
S,9) and (in a Persian phrase) 208 GLO Hefiarin  xodi ; 
Arm. Hep'tat, Talk’; Arab, leis, pl. Aba; Chin. Ye-ta 
(Yeprtad), ‘The reading here proposed, Héftar, is an attempt to 
interpret Pahl. ypgy. ‘The Pizand here has azara-, which implies 
4 variant reading. ‘The original Pahl, was perhaps * Yqoey (certainly 
in other places qeay is sometimes misspelt gg) to be read Héftar, 


1 For, P) in place of 4) ry of: GrBdl, 2301, ned by Ayréva. 
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{in aceord with the Persian phrase in the Syrino Aftr. This requires 
the assumption that the name of the Hophthalites was early corrupted 
in Pahlavi, and was no longer recognized by the Pizandist. So in 
DIM, 438!%, pat ham s@n! an dyin xtarr wehih andar Oplim 6pm 
eietakihd pat matiyan ham pateand raft ut *Heftar Sygeye usta 
spaethet. 


Tn the Greater Bundahisn a new form is introduced with ~#-. 
Firdaust has Jia, ‘The short vowel in the second syllable is assured 
for the Sasanian period by Greek, Syriac, and Arabio transcriptions, 
hence influence from later Persian is probable in GrBd., 215" 


pdangeenars Heflin (in GrBd., 215° plage). 

4, Tubit, ‘This word written ygggeiy? is not known to mo else- 
where in Pahlavi, But in Arabic writers the Tubbat are associated 
with Haital and Turk, as by Tabari, i, \4.e%, year 85 = 704: oe 
“5M EB, WAY! pede, and Ya'gubs, Za'ikh, ii, ox in the 
attack on Rifit whose reinforcements were from the Enst, 

Ray pily sae aly Gedy FLA Ul Jel ily oF 
Ay ee bay fl Se nats SEs cs slyby Uy Outen 
, - 3h 5 r 
Paty ci ages Balls IA als orl by by 
Mas'tds, Kitdb al-Tanbih 14, Tseq., speaks of settled and nomad 
‘Tubbat, whom he calls Turkish :— 
UE) ot Ste, BAM oye tel Lik 








(leer =) LI Way 





phy oe Uh Fy 
‘There is therefore nothing improbable in the appearance of Tubit 
gene} here in the company of Turks. 

5. Gégon andarak kofdar 
[For sigin and i égin with relatival function, see BSOS. 
GrBd,, 2532, 296%, 225°] Kofdar is found also as the title of the 
Tords of Armiil, soe Herzfeld, AMI.,4, 89. Here the Kohistin beyond 
Samarkand is probably intended. 









1 yyy < fran way of ating Pe my Have coma > 
Fpotya- ack and Ys 30, yh daaitt drug arinds * how the ley 
Tntave towards the lowly". 
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6. Cenik. The Chinese are said to have sent ambassadors to the 

Court of Khusrau Anotarvan, Tabari, i, 899: 
Se Py Go Sb aes Ml oor thy Lipa Ll J by 
As Aly cally Bal oe 
Cénasin “China” is familiar in Pahlavi. In GrBd., 106'* seq 
Avestan sdinu- is interpreted by this word: an i pat Sén dh hast 
Cénastin. Arm. denastin, enk', benbakur "* Emperor of China ”, 
éenik, HAG., 49, It is described in the Pazand and Parsi-Persian 
‘ianixpNimak (od. Modi, p, 76 Pizand ; od. West, Avestan . . 
Studies, p. 104, Pirai-Persian). From these two texts, both to some 
extent corrupt, it is possible to restore the Pahlavi somewhat as 
follow: 

tut Cenastin dahrihi i eazury eas care es musk vas gihr vas an did 
andar bavénd. ka *dil i avt<idin> mb timin bir winiin état 
avind but paristind. ka mirénd drweand hand, 

“And China has large cities, much gold, much musk, many jowels, 
and many other things, Since their heart has not keen perception of 
causes, they worship Buddha (or *idola’). When they die they are 
druvand” (that is, they suffer the fate of the wicked), 

China is also introduced into other prophecies of the Bahman 
Yait (6nastan, iti, 14, *enth 17). Ita situation is given in 
the passage quoted below, GrBd., 1984, In the old Sogdian letters 
oveurs dynein (Reichelt, Die soghd. Hands, des Brit, Mus., ii, letter ii, 
18, 30). 

Concerning Sanskrit Cina, Mahi-Cina, Arab. Sin, Masin ; Pers. 
‘Maéin ; compare the artiole of Pelliot in T’oung Pao, vol. 13 (1912), 
p. 727 

7. Kapulik. Kapul Syey o Kaul Syug and Kaeulastan ave 
often mentioned in Pablayi books. NPers. Kabulistiin, 

§. Supdik. This word is the most interesting in the list. It 
happens that we are particularly well informed about the name of the 
Sogdians from the sixth century n.c. onwards. It has therefore been 
often treated, although this form with -B5- has not been noticed 
hitherto. ‘The name appears in various dialect forms as follows :-— 

1. upd, upd: OPers. 6 u g* d 

sugted 
xg d (Hamadin tablet). 
Elam, ii-upda, iti-ul-tai-be. 
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Bab, su-ng-du 
Greek ZoyBou (Herodotus). 





Avestan Vid., 14, sny30.4ayana- “aelling in Suyda”” 
Ye, 10%, suyBem (var. Il, sa0x2m, sauydam, 
subom). 
Orkhon Turk. soydug. 
Pazand sod Ind Bd. (= GrBa., 87). 





NPers, Ai suyd. 
Sogd, (Buddh.) syw5y'n'k (Reichelt, loc. cit., ii, 
p. 70), “Sogdian 
(In tho old letters) moy5yk, mey5yk’me. 
2, pb. Pahl. argpayyyet 
Arm. Worle = Sordik' 
3. 5, dd: Syr, 868 700, Marquart, Bvanéahr, p. 88, 0, 7, 
8 8iqayé “ Sogdians". 
Pahl. yoy GrBd., 87° va. 
YeMy “rBa., 87!%. 
Pin, sidi here in Bahwan Yast, ii, 49, for Pahl, 
DRO: 
sudo ¢5959 IndBi. (~ GB., 87"), 
4. iil; Pabl, silik GrBd, 200". 
GrBi., 0 yy Indi. Sy. 
Vid, 14 Pahl, Comm. 
Chin, Suti.t 
Tib, fuel 
Possibly also Kharosthi inseription suliga, Konow, Acta Orient., 


x, Th. 

‘The establishing of the reading of yyy 4s suB5ik has an 
important consequence, It becomes possible to understand a much 
gpa of JoeB Ge aBBndae = Av. 
_AyRigE, PEM 1, best 
poy Girl 200% — ny aug 4," Durbrs pagegy erton Dea 


+A Study on Sut's or 
Sogdtiana," Mem. Res, Dep. Toyo Bunko, 1028, No. 2 Ee 

















2 For the yoiond spirants indicated by 








abwudati- exposure" (DEM, 761%, eto.) 
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misunderstood passage of the Bundabitn in GrBd., 1984. DH. has 
Ie, TD.. prresyeigyy- This is SupSastin * Sogdiana 
With 9)=d and way —AS, The Pazand reading of the IndBd, 
‘sivkavastg indicates that the word was no longer understood, but 
mechanically transcribed. But with the reading Supbastan, the whole 
passage is clear: Zamth i SupBaxldn pat rds i haé Turkastén av Cénastin 
pat kustak i dir av apaytar ron “the land of Sogdiana is on the way 
from Turkestan to China in the region far to the north”. 
‘Turning to GrBd., 197%, we have the passage of which this one is an 
amplification : Ayrérad i Pagangiin pat zamitk <i> *Supbastin api-t 
Gopat Sah y*Gnénd  Ayrérad son of Padang in the land of Sogdiana 
and him they call Gopat the King”. Here both MSS, are corrupt, 


TD. bas ypogey99g anil DIL. ypareyy229.aey, but happily the IndBd. 
reads in Avestan letters, as before, adkuvustd, With this reading, 
Horafold's conjeoture Andarkangistdn, AMT, ji, 09, ean be dixponsed 
with. Following from this, it is now possible to discovor the meaning 
of Gopat, Ayrérad in the chief (rat) of Sogdiana, His name is often 
cited, In the Avesta (Yai, 13, 131, Yai, 9, 18), Ayraéra@a in brother 











of Frapmasyan, In Pahlavi the name ia variously spelt : id 


GrBil,, 230" = IndBd,, 79* (in Avestan letters), agrerad eddy 
GrBd., 1975 = Ind Bd, (in Avostan letters), ayriri@; DkM., 437" 


du), All are transcriptions of the Avestan name, He ia here 
brother of Frisyip and *Karsyasp, IndBd, (in Avestan. letters) 
Karvevas, and is slain by Frisyip, just as AyratraQa is 2trd.jala- 
“slain by violence” in the Avesta (Yait, 9). In GrBd., 1978, Ayrirad 
receives the title Gopat Sih, evidently because ho is rat of Sogdiona. 
‘The word is variously spelt : Dd, pursitn,) 89 ayygqoajes, GrBd., 290" 


asepae, ri, 1975 apenas Bahnon Yau i 1 asheeage: 


Méendké xrat, 62" sey yygegyre, Rivdyat ' Dara Hormusyar, ii, 70 


sexy! and Lesyy, The spelling with 9) suggests » name 


foreign to Pahlavi. If we remember that the abode of Ayrérad is in 











Tam indebted to the couresy ofthe University o 
damit ny ofthe University of Copenhagen fora photograph 








Sogdiana, itis but natural to explain the word as gaea-pati “Lord of 
Gava”. This Gava is the “Heart of Sogdiana ". 

It is twice mentioned in the Avesta. In V1 

bitim asaphqméa 80iBranqanéa vahistom friPreorasem azom ys Ahurd 
Mazid 

‘gum yin suy80.Sayanom. 

‘The Pahl. Comm. reads: ditthar haé givihin ro-<ta>sakin ham 
walom fraé bréhentt man ke Ohormacil ham (Avestan letters) gavi. 
i Salik-mdnisn, @ dait + Silik-maniénth, 

‘The corresponding commentary of the GrBd., 205%, has: difthar 
pahlom dat dait & Saik-manién Kn s6lik patik manénd. hast bayilat 
i baydndat, (Here the assonance has caused confusion with Sirdk 
= Syria, as elsewhere.) 

‘The second passage is Yast, 1044, most recently treated by Herzfeld, 
AML, 2, 350q. Tn the vulgata : mourum hardyum guoméa sux59m 
Yairizoméa, Gava survived as gai (= ui) in the Arabic geographers 
‘and as Ho in Chinese (Herafeld, loc. cit., p.5,note 1). When the word 
‘wan no longer clear éah could be added, as if“ King of Gopat "In 
‘Dil, 89 we find gbpat biim ‘land of the Lord of G3”. This tendency 
to pleonasm is well-known. An extreme case is GrBi., 231% gar 
Pataby’érgar kif, Kai Vidtdsp sth is regular. Other cases are the 
aybxduat vitdytak, Gr.Bd., 225%, and ariiwang i wh, GrBd., 1A 
Kins, Av. Kaoa Usx5a, receives the addition of Kai, in the Greater 
Bundahiin: Kai Kaas. It is normal in the later Persian epic. 

‘This has all the appearance of old tradition misinterpreted by 
later times. It becomes of importance, therefore, to learn what is 
‘said about Gopatsah. It would appear that GrBd., 197%, has the 
oldest traits, as quoted above: Ayrém@ i Pajangin pat camik 
‘SupSastan api-é Gopatkah y"Gnénd. Hero gipatsah is simply a title 
of Ayréra@, But in GrBd., 231%, Gopatih is son of Ayrérad: 
ut had Ayréra® Gopatiah 2at ut ke Frisyip Manuétihe apak Erinakin 
andar gar i Pataéy‘érgar bif <ei>tir kart 9&2 wt niyis apar Witt 
“Aryrérad had Yacilan dyaft xrist apick dn néeakih vindat ku-é an sph 
ut gund hag an sath bixt. Frisyip pat an ahik Ayrérad dint. 
Ayrérad pat dn patdaén frazand séqon Gépatiah zat. “ And from 
‘Ayréra@ was born Gopatiih. And when Frisyap drove Mannitihr 
with the Iranians into the mountains of Pata3y“argar, ruin and want: 
was left. Ayrérad besought Yaadan for a boon. And he received 























1 C4 also the Pabl. transcription of Av. gara- in afvd.gara- as gol, 
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this favour that he delivered the army and company from this distress, 
Frisyip slew Ayréra@ for this crime. ‘To Ayréra( as a recompense 
for this a son was born who was GopatSa.” 

Here then the title has been turned into the personal name of 0 
son, as happened also with Bééan in the Shihnima, see Herzfeld, 
AML, 4, 108. 

To this stage of the legend belongs the statement in Di. 89, in 
Which is given a list of the immortal chiefs (raf) : Gopatsah x"atiiyih apor 
Gopat biim (written ey ‘as often) ham<v>imand é av Eranv<é>* 
pat bar i Ap i Daityt apar nikis daret gio (Avestan letter) HaBayas 
e+ patis bavzt spurr spurrth i hamist martom. “* GOpatdiih’s rule is 
over the land of the Gpat whose frontiers are the same as Branvé: 
on the bank of the River Daitya. He watches over the ox Haéayas, 
through which is achieved the perfect perfection of all mankind. 
Here Gopatdih has overshadowed Ayrérad, but is still probably 
thought of as a aA. In Pahl. Riv. Di., 161, Gopatsih is one of the 
fraskart kartar (producers of Fraikart). 

But Gopatsah appears elsewhere as a monster, half man and half 
bull. ‘This aspect of Gopatsih has been much discussed, as by Junker, 
Bibliothek Warburg, 1922, Unvala, BSOS., v, 505, Herafeld, AMI, 
i, 143, 157, iv, 62, ef. Nyberg, Glossar s-v. Gopet. 

A full description is given in Menake yrat, 62, 11. 

Gopetiah pat Eriinves andar kigear i yvaniras. ut haé pad wt tak 
ném tan give ut had ném tan haapar martom ut hamudr pat drayi-bir 
nisindt ut iién i Yazdin ham-= kunét, “ Gopatsih is in Eranvéé in 
the division of x‘aniras. And from foot and to the middle of the 
body he is an ox, and from the middle of the body above he is a man 
and he sits ever on the seashore and makes offering to Yazdit 

Can any conclusions be drawn from the geography of this legend ! 
Ayréra( is in Sogdiana, as “ Lord of Gaya", Gopat. G&patsih rules 
in the land of Gopat, which adjoins Erinvé%. In the later form of 
the legend Gopatsih dwells in Erinvéz itself. If old traditions have 
survived here, Sogdiana is represented ax adjoining Brinvé#. On 
other grounds, Marquart (in Eranéahr, p. 155) Andreas, and Herzfeld 
(AML, i, 104, note 2; ii, 4) have identified Av. Airyanam Vadf 
Chorasmia. If hamvimand + av Erdnv# is trustworthy tradition, this 
‘was probably also the view of early Commentators. ‘The later view 
is expressed in GrBd., 198", Erawvei pat kustak ¢ Aturpatakin 
“ Erinv@é is in the region of Adarl Geographical names are 
exposed to transference. One of the best examples of such transference 
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is given by the name of the mountain Upari-saina, which, as Herafeld, 
‘AML, i, 84, note 1, has pointed out is found in the Babylonian version 
Pipa ar.ti.pa.ra.e.sa.an.na (as also probably in the Elamite 
version, see Weissbach, Die Keilinschriften der Achaemeniden, p. 152) 
corresponding to OPers. Gandara. In Pahlavi texts this earlier 
meaning is lost, so that it was even connected with Pars. of. @rBd., 797, 
af i Vas Skift an i Pars haé ham kif < Apursén, and GrBd., 8, 
hhamak kaé Apdrsen kE-§ aparik hoftha Gémurt Etat rust Ett. 

Tn any case a reminiscence of the situation of Hrinvéz in the north~ 
‘east is not impossible. 





2. doit and den 
‘The meaning of Pahlavi deat ygepey “noble, free” can be fully 
realized only by reference to the Iranian social system. It is the 
designation of a member of a vis 439) or “ Great House ”, which has 


in many Pablavi passages retained the full meaning of “ Princely 
House”, found in the OPers. inscriptions and the Avesta. Av. 
isd. puta, Paki. vispubr, vdepubr (<Sedixpubr), MPT. vispubr and 
visduyt, Pers. viaduy(dn (Vis u Rémin,77) all express the ‘importance 
ofthis velationship. ‘The d-sita-is one born into such a family with all 
its social privileges. In the Avesta the word is already more general 
in the passage, Yait, 5, 127, hndata aradvt stra. But when Hutaosi 
is called dzdtam Hutaosgm in Yait, 9, 26, it clearly describes her as 
member of a vis, Similarly in Pahlavi, éahrdar kofdar wt dat Prince 
‘tnd Mountain Chief and Noble”, Drayt Asdrik, 45; Zamasp Nimak 
(BSOS., vi, 66, § 15) dsdtin wt vacurkin, From “ noble, dyerfs ” 
to “free” is an easy transition already found in Pablavi, as andahrik 
o goat be kart “he freed the slave”. NPers. asad is “free, mann- 
jnitted”, but deadagin “high-born men, dedda “free, excellent, 
noble”, In Avestan sata is one of the epithets applied to the Daena 
jn form of a maiden, HaBdxt Nask, 2, 9. In Armenian azat is both 
‘free and “noble”, HAG., 91, and in Georgian azati “free, 
azatoba “ liberty". 

‘The meaning of d-san- is therefore quite certain in the technical 
meaning ‘to be bor a member of a princely house, to be born 
noble, free” 

Te accordingly becomes possible to understand eertain other Iranian 





1 TE Hemnfeld has correctly Interpreted the nom. pe. DAtzh, AMI, ti, 86. thie 
‘meaning may also belong to the uncompounded 2ila-. 
Vol. Vi. PANT 4. oe 
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words, In the Datastan i Dénik, 36, 17, endear Sy Ss qurtak are 
“noble warriors” on the side of the Amahraspands and Ohormazd 
Here we have the word which appears in Georgian, to translate 
of pirat, Mark vi, 21, seri wnzada mt‘avart‘a mist'a da at’asist’avt'a 
mist'a da aznaurt'a Galileast'a Samov exotnaey rots peyioraaw airot 
kal rots xiidpyos wal rots mpurous tijs T'adcAalas. According to 
Brosset, in his edition of Vayuit's Geography, p. 7, the asnauri are 
the fifth class “de race noble ordinaire”. A corresponding worl 
does not occur in Ciakciak’s Armenian dictionary and in the Armenian 
version of Mark vi, 21, zots pdirotsis rendered by mecamecae. Pahlavi 
denivar is “én + dbar. But azn appears in Armenian in the meaning 
of “‘nation, people, generation”. Here we probably have *@-zni- 
from Iranian (for the suffix of. Av. sti-), which with the suffix -ca(n)- 
gives * (n)-, in Armenian azniu “noble, great, excellent ”. So 
again @-zan- in the sense of ** be noble”. 

It can hardly be doubted in view of Pahlavi dendear and Arm. 
that Avestan Gsna- as epithet of frazanti-‘* children ", and of manah- 
“mind” has this same meaning of “noble”. ‘Thus in the blessing 
Yait, 10,3: Aéaongm vaoulia siird spantd fravaiayo dadaiti dsnam* 
‘frazaintim “'The Good Powerful Fravartis givers of increase bestow 
noble progeny ”. 

‘The Armenian azniu is further useful in supplying the explanation 
of MPT. b’my, Salemann, Man. St., 554, v. 

amore’n brmyw'n ‘vy w'zynd dyke 
murvdn bamivin dy ndzend sadtha 
“ Brilliant birds are there sporting happily.’ 
The word bamiv can be explained as *bdmi-va(n-) from bami- 
shining”, ef. Av. bamaniva- in wistrdséa . . . bamanivd “and 
brilliant garments". The long +- is further supported by the 
Sanskrit forms (Rgveda) érustivan-, ardtiean-. With the same suffix we 
have Av. diniva, Yast, 15, 46, where Vayu says : dinivw numa ahmi T 
am named dinia”. ‘This ean be explained as *ani- (for the form, cf. 
Old Persian baji- “tribute ”) with -van from an- “ breathe, blow”, 
of, Greek dveyos “ wind”, - “wind”, Similarly, 
Iran, dam- means both “breathe” and “blow”, NPers. damidan 
“breathe”, Saka padama “winds ", 

































+ Hertel translation in the Glosiary to Die aust, Hernichafte- und Siegsfeters 
1601, bas not reached beyond an etymology. 
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‘The Pahlavi commentators translate dsnaéa mand aiaonam by 
din i ggeayt méniin é ahraBin (Visprat, 11, 8 = Spiegel, 12, 16) 
and dang frazaintim by ygqeyptgw frazand in Yasna, 62, 5 (— Spiegel, 
61, 13). This is dsnitak (asnitak), adjectival participle to *ésnitan 
which appears in the nomen agentis denttar : DIM, 822°, parvartar ul 
Genitar i driyuédn * nourisher and sustainer of the poor". In Ditastan 
160, pit i poramdn ast KE pat dsnitarih i sivenik jam tarr- 
tayfintk *bavet “ the flesh around the bone which for the sustenance 
of the vivifying soul is freshily-growing”. Hence dsnttak is probably 
“sustained, brought up, nourished”, AW. s.v. *dena~ should be 
altered accordingly. 


1 Ch Om, (Dig.) fd flea", (Iron) fd: Luke xxiv, 39, dan fid dnd ijt nat 
‘aveGya odpra ral gorda ofx Exe. Pabl. Tests, 145, § 13, pit i ytedn beside goit i ge 
ing 14. 

















iver-bathing 





Nahhanah Tittha Mangala, The 
Ceremony in Siam* 
By H. G. Quanren Watss 
ACCORDING to Mana the samskiras, or Hindu rites, are 
‘twelve in number, but by other early Indian writers the list is 
variously estimated as from ten to sixteen or even more, In the 
Siamese Brahmanical books the number laid down is ten, and these 
rites are known as “the ten auspicious ceremonies” 
daamaigala), but there are in addition some ceremonies in con 
nection with conception and birth which would bring the number 
up to sixteen or more. ‘The latter remain in foree, but of the ten 
auspicious ceremonies” most are obsolete and the only ones that 
are still in general favour are the shaving of the first hair of the new- 
bor, the giving of the first name to the child, and the tonsure ; while 
the ceremony which we are about to consider has been performed up 
to modern times, but for princes and princesses of the highest (Cd. Fay 
rank only, With the exception of the tonsure, which was made the 
subject of a scholarly monograph by the late Colonel Gerini,* none 
fof these ceremonies has ever been seriously studied by European 
scholars, ‘This is perhaps in the main due to the difficulty of obtaining 
information on account: of their private or domestic nature and the 
fact that there is little mention of them in Siamese literature. But 
‘since the river-bathing ceremony of Cais Fas, like their tonsure, is of 
1 semi-public and very spectacular nature, some interesting official 
records of it have been preserved. 

Nabhanah titha mahgalam (Pili, tittha = landing-place, nahiinam 
= bathing, mafigala = auspicious) is the classic term applied to the 
river-hathing ceremony in Siam, but the popular form of the ceremony 
was formerly known as bidht maigala lan da sin vay nd * auspicious 
rite of tuking the child out to bathe at a river (or sea) landing and 
teaching him toswim". ‘The name of the popular form of the ceremony 
is interesting as showing that in former times the ceremony retained 
its early function of marking a definite stage in the development of 
the child, an ooeasion on which it was taught to swim, and after which 




















1 Tho system of transliteration used {n this article is that of M. G. Condés for 
which sco Reewsil dex Lnucriptions du Siam, pt ip. 10. 
a, by Colonel G. E. Gerin, Bangkok, 1805, On pages 2 and 
‘of * the ten auspicious ceremonies ". 
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it would be regarded as more independent and capable of taking eare 
of itself. This stage of initiation was immediately antecedent to that 
‘marked by the tonsure, after which the initiate was regarded as 
having definitely bidden farewell to childhood days. ‘The importance 
of the river-bathing ceremony in the social life of a people like the 
Siamese, whose welfare largely depended on their being amphibious 
at an early age, is evident. But like most of the other samskiras 
probably asa result of the influence of Buddhism, the popular ceremony 
lost its hold on the people and died out about a hundred years azo. 
after which the ceremony as performed for Cau Fa princes and 
princesses alone remained in favour. ‘This royal ceremony was 
performed in the ninth, eleventh, or thirteenth year of age, and is 
called simply bidht lan srai** the bathing ceremony”. Tt will be seen 
from the account which follows, thnt the observance has lost its early 
furiction and degenerated into a rather meaningless ceremonial bath 
and abhigeka, in analogy to many other royal ceremonies. 

1am not aware of the existence of any record of the manner in 
which the popular form of the ceremony was performed, but there 
is material for a fairly detailed description of the river-bathing 
ceremony of Cdu Fas. The following account refers to the first oveasion 
on which the Jan srai was revived at Bangkok, after the destruction 
in A.p, 1767 of the old capital, Ayudhya, and it became the model for 
all future royal ceremonies of the kind.” 

In the year A.p, 1812 the eldest son of King Rama IL by # royal 
‘mother attained the age of nine years, and his father reflected that, 
whereas in the first reign royal tonsures had been performed in the 
style of those of Ayudhya, the river-bathing ceremony of Cle Fas 
had not yet been carried out. The older people who had seen this 
ceremony at Ayudhyd had nearly all died, and the knowledge of the 
‘way in which it should be carried out: would soon be lost. Accordingly, 
at the coming of the fourth month (Philguna), Prince Cau Fa Kram 
Hivan Bidakga Mantr? and Cs Brahya Sridharmadhiraja were 
appointed superintendents of the arrangements for the river-bathing 
ceremony of the young prince. 

‘The preparations for the lai srai resembled those for the sokin{r 
(tonsure of Cau Pas) except that instead of a Kailisa mountain being 
built within the Grand Palace enclosure, a four-sided spire-roofed 


My chet authority in Bru raja taneseabtarn krwn ritanabosinden riba 
‘im (History of the Seoond Reign), pp. 144 to 140, by LRH. Prince Daznrong, who 
‘nse his acount on the contemporary Bangkok annala by Ci Tabs Dubskraratse, 
together with the official regulations for the carrying out of the ceremony. 
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chrine (mandapa) was erected on « pontoon, similar to those use 
for Siamese floating houses. ‘The pontoon was moored at the royal 
landing, and the madapa, which stood on the central part of the 
pontoon, was built of fgwood (udumbara) covered with white cloth, 
And had earved doors at each of the four sides. Beneath the mandaya, 
the pontoon was cut away to make a bathing pool, with » loor beneath 
the water-level made of a trellis of strong bamboo laths, protected on 
the outside by the meshes of a net, while the inside of the floor and 
walls of the bathing pool was covered with cloth. ‘Thus a safe artificial 
pathing place was constructed, into which the river water was admitted 
but from which noxious aquatic animals were excluded. Running 
round the edge of the bathing pool, at the water-level, was 1 foot, 
‘board on which people could stand, and to-which access was obtained 
from the floor of the pontoon by means of three ladders, a silver 
one on the north, a gilded one on the south, and a so-called.“ crystal" 
ne on the eastern side, which was nearest to the landing-place, On 
the western edge of the pool, within the mandapa, was placed a seat of 
two stages for the minihabkiseka (anointment of the head), while 
three artificial prawns, of gold, red-gold, and silver respectively, three 
fish of similar materials, a pair of gilded coco-nuts, and a pair of 
ilvered ones, were also placed at hand. Possibly the artificial prawns 
‘and fish were meant to represent the wonderful aquatic fauna of the 
‘Anotatta lake in the Himalayan fairyland, while it may be presumed, 
don the analogy of the bundle of coco-nuts carried on royal barges in 
Thou of life-bels, that the gilded and silvered coco-nuts used in this 
ceremony were intended to be used as floats by the young prince, 
‘The mandapa was surrounded by three concentric rows of rijawit 
fonces, desorated with gold, red-gold, and silver umbrellas respectively.” 
‘At the four comers of the mandapa the Brahmans placed tables to 
support the chank-shell water, and the consecrated water called 
ndih krat “sharp or powerful water”, for sacrificing for victory. 
During the ceremony, soldiers armed with lances, the handles of 
which were wrapped in gold, stood within the middle fence, ten men 
to each of the three exposed sides, Between the middle and outer 
fences stood soldiers armed with iron swords, fifteen to each of the 
hive aides. Outside the outer fence there were soldiers armed with 








1 tthe rijndt Fence ia mace of ation with gap for Ingres and egress an 
decoratal nt intervals with small tiered paper umbrellas, Tf is erected around the 
seen ach ceremonies are peeformed, when these take place i the open sit 
fonder to exclude evil influences. 
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swords, sixteen to each of the three sides, while in the water near to 
the raft there were soldiers similarly armed, to the number of sixteen 
‘on each of the three sides, On the north side of the pontoon, outside 
the fences, stood soldiers armed with flint-locks, ‘Throne-barges were 
moored alongside the landing, while monkey barges, garuda barges, 
guard boats, and war barges with figure-heads representing various 
animals, the paddlers wearing red hats and coats, east anchor in 
circle to the number of thirty-nine boats, ‘There were boats with 
crocodile figure-heuds, and boats casting nets in order to catch any 
malignant beasts which might enter the protected circle, and endanger 
the safety of the young prince during the ceremony. Inside the 
Grand Palace enclosure, a pavilion was erooted for the Brahmanio 
rites and a hallowed cirolo-(brahdén mandala) was proparod in. the 
Tusite Mahi Prisida (throne hall) for the recitation of auspicious 
stanzus by the Buddhist monks, Protective threads (sdy sificana) of 
lunspun cotton were passed round each of the placer at which rites 
wore to be performed in onder to preserve them from evil influences, 
fas in the sokdnta ceremony. 

On Friday, the fourth day of the waxing of the fourth month, the 
‘Young prince was attired in white in the Baidila Dakgina section of the 
Royal Residence, whence, in the afternoon, he proceeded in state 
‘accompanied hy a procession similar to that of aokvinjas,' by a eirouitous 
routo partly outside the palace wall, to the Tusita Mahi Prisida, 
where the king, who had gone there by a more direct route, was 
woiting to assist him from his palanquin, ‘The palace ladies led him 
by the hand and invited him to have his feet washed by the pages 
in © silver basin, When this had been done he entered the throne 
hull, sat down within the hallowed circle, and listened to the recita- 
tion of paritia suttas (protective stanzas). Afterwards the king 
entered and lit candles of worship, repeated the sila precepts, and 
remained to listen to the paritta recitations until they were finished. 
‘The palace ladies then led the prince to the mounting stairs, and the 
king assisted him to mount his palanquin, after which he returned 
with the procession to the Royal Residence. Similarly, on the 




















2 The wolinta procession is headed hy military unita, behind which march pages 
dressed wn deeatl, and groups of boys drosied in the costumes of various countries, 
Fedl and green druminers of victory, Brahmans scattering parched rice or playing 
ceremonial instruments, and dansels bearing peacock stanvlania; then eonies the 
Prince's palanquin accompanied by royal umbrella, sunshade, and fan, and the 
‘procession is closed by officials impersonating deras of the Indra and Brahma heavens, 
‘maids of honour carrying the prince's insignia, and pages leading enpatiaoned chargers. 
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following two evenings, the prince went in state to listen to the 
Buddhist recitations, but this is to be regarded merely as the prepara- 
tion which is the prelude to most important royal ceremonies, 

On Monday, the seventh of the waxing, in the morning, fifteen 
monks went to recite auspicious stanzas at the bathing place. When 
the prince arrived in state, the king assisted him from his palanquin, 
‘and the palace Indies led him to the landing where he removed his 
shoes and ornaments, As the auspicious time drew near, the king led 
tho prince by the hand from the landing to the raft of scented water ". 
‘Then Prince Bidakya Mantel took the young prince by the hand and, 
following the king, they went to the mangapa, ‘The king sat upon 
chair within the rdjawit fences, and the prince sat on a cushion near 
the chair, The Brak Mahi Raja Gra (High Priest of Siva) floated the 
gold, red-gold, and silver prawns and fish, and the two pairs of gilded 
‘and silvered coco-nuts in the bathing pool ; and the Aord (astrologer) 
‘made an oblation to the water at the auspicious timo of 7.18 a.m, 
ials beat the Gong of Vietory, sounded the conches and other 
musical instruments, and fired signal guns in the bows of the barges, 
allat the same time, ‘The king carried the young prince to the “ erystal 
udder and Prinee Csr Fa Kram Khun Iéarinurikya received him 
in his arms and carried him down to the bathing pool. He let him 
seize the covo-nuts and bathe in the river water in the pool, ‘Then 
ho brought him up and placed him on the anointment seat, where the 
young prince was sprinkled by the king with water from a dextrose 
‘chank, ‘The Saighardja sprinkled him with water which had been 
consecrated by means of the recitation of Buddhist mantras, the 
senior members of the royal family sprinkled him with water from 
sacred lotus gourds, and lastly, the Brahmans offered chank-water 
and ndih krat, Whon this bathing in scented waters was finished 
‘and the young prince had changed his wet robes and was dressed in 
Indian style, he was accompanied by Prince Bidakga Mantri to the 
Janding, where the procession was already drawn up, and the members 
of which had now donned red garments. ‘The king having assisted 
the prince to mount his palanquin, the procession returned in state 
to the Royal Residence via the circuitous route outside the walls, 
but the king proceeded to the Tusita Mahi Prisida and made offerings 
to the monks who had officiated. Later, the prince, having removed. 
his Indian dress and attired himself as usual, went by the short inner 
route to the Tusita Muha Prisida and made offerings to the monks, 
afterwards returning by the same way. 




















‘Meanwhile, in the Cikrabartibiman section of the Royal Residence 
officials had set up three pai-éris of gold, silver, and crystal respectively, 
bearing offerings of food ?; and in front of these they had placed the 
‘young prince's throne. In the afternoon, the young Cau Fa, dressed 
jn the attire of a prince of the highest rank, went in state procession 
to the Cakrabartibimin, where the king received him and escorted 
‘him to the golden throne prepared for him. He was now about to 
relinguish the personal name that had been given him at the naming 
ceremony a month after birth, At the auspicious time of 2.36 p.m. 
‘the ceremonial instruments were sounded, and a golden plate (subary- 
pita) was presented to the prince, on which were inscribed his new 
style and title, as follows: Cau Fa Mankut Sammutidevavangs Banss 
Iéraksitriya Khitiya Rajokumira. ‘Then the taper-waving rite 
(vian dian) was performed by the Brahmans, for the benefit of the 
prince. This rite, which is a form of pradakyina intended to ward off 
evil influences, is frequently performed in Siamese ceremonies. The 
Brahmans and others pass from hand to hand lighted tapers, three of 
which are fixed in a lenticular holder, around the person or thing it is 
desired to honour, fanning the smoke towards that person or thing. 
‘The final rite of the lan sran, as of the sokinta, was the sambhoj, oF 
feast, in which the young prince partook of a small quantity of coco- 
nut milk mixed with food from the pai-éris, as nourishment for the 
Huai, or spirit of the child. This rite was repeated twice again, on 
the eighth and ninth days of the waxing, being thus performed thrice 
inall, 

Tt should be remarked that it was more usual and proper in Siam 
to change the names and titles of persons of the royal family after 
they had undergone the tonsure, for not only does that ceremony 
symbolize a more complete break with childhood, but there is also 
the classical Indian precedent of the god Khandhakumira, whose 
‘ame was changed to Maha Vighnesa after tonsure, 





+ "The pai-iri, of whichever material, consists of superimposed trays on stands 
(tan of derensing dimensions no that tho whole has an auspicious openg ppeoraee- 














‘A Vocabulary of the Language of Marau Sound, 
Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands 
Compiled by W. G. Ivexs, MAL, Litt-D., Research Fellow of the 
University of Melbourne 
‘TABLE OF ABBREVIATIONS 


aij, ndjective. en negative. 
ade, adverb. jy object. 


part, participle. 





interrog., interrogative. 
(ea) marke a noun as taking the sufixed 
‘ronouns Ev, ms, mm deooting which the pronoun of the object cannot 








Tasgalangs, Mala, Solomon Yslands. Pol Polynesia, 
Jae Noch: Bast Mala, Solomon Inlands. S., $a, Little Mala, Solomon Islands, 
1 Ula, Solomon Islands. 


NOTES 


1k The use of diaress over the vowel «, eg. asi" sea", denotes the * Umlait 
‘and with # or « also following. ‘The Maraut 








conte recent, f any, falls on the last syllable. ‘There is no movement of the upper 
tip oa the part othe people when speaking. and the apeech is thrust forward at ies 
Tec blag pared tat sighlly. Lite sre i pat on the words: cher ite ie 
tae TEM of sound, and the result iva ramming and envaried stream of sound 

sat ends apeit with n hyphen, eg. mars, are not used withoat the sufized 

ts, mu, na, ete, which denote posession. 

aatbe iets employed are a, Ay by Lm % Oy BT. ttm, x. The vowel 
hte the Taian wounds. ‘The doakling of « vowel, excopt where » ~ break oscarm 
Talicates » long rowel sound. No nasal sounds occur in the language. 
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A220 SOUND ties at the south-east end of the island called 

Goadaleanal in the Solomon Islands, ‘There is no native 
name for the Sound asa whole, and it received its present name owing 
to the fact that the island which lies at the eastern entrance to the 
Sound is called Marau,i.e. Island, Otherislands in the Sound are name: 
Peura, Sinamairuka (Sinamailuks), Tawaihi, Marapa, The last-named 
island, Marapa (Malapa), is the “ home of the dead" for the peoples 
of the South-East Solomons. The local native name for the bill distriot= 
above the Sound is Kera, ‘The name which was given both to the 
Sound, and to the coastal districts of the mainland near, by the first 
white visitors in modern days, Bishops G. A. Selwyn and J. C. 
Patteson, is Gera, which is the name used of the Sound by the people 
of San Cristoval. The people of the Sound are immigrants from 
Wairokai, Waisisi, Wairoha, and Uhu on the west coast of Big Mals, 
and their language is closely allied to that of Oroha, Little Mala, 
and Areare, the language spoken at Wairokai, ete, It is probable 
that the first migration from Mala to the Sound settled at Maran, the 
island at the eastern entrance. There is a ghost called Huu ni nima 
connected with Maran Island, who is said to have led the migration. 
‘War and fighting are said to have been the reasons which led to the 
migration, The present Mala people were already occupying the islands 
in the Sound at the time of the visit of the Spanish explorers in 1568, 
asisshown by the fact that they acted as gnides and took the Spaniards 
to the neighbourhood of Wairokai and Waisisi, 

Bishop G. A. Selwyn first visited the Sound in 1856, with San 
Cristoval men as guides. ‘There was regular intercourse between the 
Peoples of the Sound and those of the north-west end of San Cristoval, 
and Kekeo, the wife of Stephen Tarosniara, the San Cristoval man who 
Was killed in 1871 with Bishop Patteson, came from Peura Island in 
the Sound. Bishop Patteson obtained men from several of the islands 
inthe Sound, and took them to Kohimarama, Auckland, New Zealand, 
where one of them, Porasi by name, died. In 1857 the Bishop slept 
ashore nt Peura Island, 

At Kohimaruma Bishop Patteson compiled and printed 
grammatical notes of the language of Marau Sound, with a short 
catechism, a translation of the Apostles’ Creed and of the Lord's Prayer, 
and a list of words. Ido not know whether any copy of this is extant, 
but H. ©. von der Gabelentz published some of the material in Die 
melanesischen Sprachen, Leipzig, 1873, The influence of San Cristoval, 
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words and grammar is plainly to be seen in Bishop Patteson's mater 
Taroaniara probably served as his interpreter, and it is owing to him 
thut inter alia * Kauraha ” has been used as the equivalent of “God” 
in the translation of the Creed. Kauraha has been shown byDr. C.E. 
Fox to be a female snake ghost belonging to Santa Anu Island off 
San Cristoval. The local people of Marau Sound were ignorant of 
Kauraha when I questioned them, and said that Kauraha was a 
“ school ghost ” whom Porasi had told them of during the divination 
of his ghost. 

‘As an instance of the way in which mistakes are made in first 
translations, even by an experienced scholar like Bishop Patteson, 
‘one may quote the word labeyumatai, used in the Creed as a translation 
of suffered ”. Twas puzzled by the word till I split it into two parts, 
Tabegu mata'i * my body ‘dently the Bishop gave an 
instance of suffer” by say and was furnished 
‘with a literal rendering of this, which then passed into the Creed. 

Thave been able to verify most of the words which appear in 
yon der Gabelentz, but have failed to find any proof of the use of 
hi as an article, as stated by him. The use of ni as an article in Arosi, 
‘San Cristoval, is probably the reason for its insertion in the grammar 
of Marau Sound. 

‘The present vocabulary was compiled from words collected during 
my stay at Sinamairuka Island, Marau Sound, in October and 
November, 1927, during the course of my work as Research Fellow 
for the University of Melbourne, From the materials available I have 
also compiled a grammar of the language, Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental Studies, London Institution, Vol. V, Part II, 1929. 








Vocanunary o Tue Laxovage or Manav Souxp 
A 
‘There is an interchange of a and o in certain words: paina, 
poina, big. 

‘a1, personal article used with all proper mames both male and female ; 
‘@ Mouria; sed to denote specific relatives: @ maamaa, 
father, « teile, mother; used with are, thing: a are, So-and-s0 3 
ikira a are, So-and-so and those with him; «@ huka, Such-and- 
such a woman; a porona, Such-and-such a man; a marcho, 
So-und-so ; seen in atei, who. 8. a. 

@2, noun ending: hatarea, sea-coast ; riuriva macraa, epidemic of 
sickness ; rorotoa, darkness. 8. a. 








43, personal pronoun 3 sing. ; suffixed to verbs and prep. as obj 
S.a. 

a4, passive ending : napotaa, broken, sikihia, 

‘a5, article: ‘a mera mane inau necna, that is my boy ; ‘a taa, what 
(thing)? ‘a are naw neena, that is mine; “a kew, a cockle ; 
“a.taa noko horoia a'i, what shall kill it with na 1. 

‘466, adjectival suffix: porapora'a, black, dirk blue; mato‘a, earthy. 
8.0. 

‘G7, possessive stem : “Aku, ete. S. 

“aku‘a, ‘amu'a, eto. 8. ‘a. 

“a9, prefix forming participles : ‘apuo. 8. a. 

‘a 1, exclamation of assent, 

‘a'a 2, article, used as plural of ‘a 5: ‘a'a are nau neena, those things 

re mine, 

aapu vi.,to be sacred, holy, to be tabu. Lau aabu, 
















the v.i., to flow, of current or tide. 
ahesi v.t., to carry along in flood, 8. ake. 
ahi, a woman's waist dress of fibre. 
ahy 1, v.i., to wrap up. 
huni v.t., 8. abu, 
alu 2,.i., to be complete : aveara e ahu, full ten. 
ahusi v.t., to make a complete round of : ¢ ahvsia hanua, it has 
gone all round the country. 
ahuta- (ku) n.,all: ahutana taana are, everything. 8. ah. 
ai 1: ai rao, exclam., oh then ! ai rao i‘o ‘0 hura na, so it is you who 
have come! hai 5, 
“®i 2, negative, no, not ; used with e, it, there is: ‘0 iria edi, did you 
think it wasn’t so? Malu‘n ‘ai. 
“i 3, a tree = noko i tohua na ‘ai, Lam for chopping a tree ; waveast 
‘Ai, tip of tree ; to'o ‘erena ‘ai, top of tree. 8. “ai. 
person, thing : ‘di waa, what person! are noo na ‘ei N00, 
this one and that. Malu‘u ‘ai, 
ai 5, adverb, prep., therein, thereat, thereby, thereof, thereon, 
therewith ; kira piipii ei, used for stone-boiling ; ‘ate raai rala 





‘ai, “8 
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@‘i ‘ana taa, how do you name it? ‘au (au sieni ei, you have 
done right therein; i hire a'i, on top of it; ‘ani hori e'i, to 
buy therewith ; hans ‘ani d'i, for the eating of it; sisiho a, 
to blow on, of wind. 8. dni; Lau ani. 

@°i6, trans. suif. to verb, partic. : ha‘aratoa'i; poniei. 

a'ini trans, suff. to verb : sikod'i 

‘ai'ara v.i., to be missing, not found. ‘ai 2. 

‘aka poss. pl. 1, ours, for us; used also as obj. of intransitive 
verb. 

‘akaikura poss. dual 1; used of things to eat. ‘aka; ‘ataikura. 

‘akaoru, ‘akaoru’a poss, pl. 1, ours; used of things to eat. 

‘akaro (Jeu) n., the ghost of ordinary people, soul. hitona. 8. akalo, 

ukauri v.i., to be possessed of. S. akauri. 

akeake v.i., to be dry. aleate. 

‘aku poss. sing. 1, mine, for me, for me to eat ; used also as obj. of 
{intransitive verb: ¢ hana fa'a ‘aku, he shot and wounded me 
badly ; hui ui ‘eku, my right hand; fofohu ‘aku, of my own 
accor. 

‘akwa, mine, of things to eat. 
‘aku'i, as “aku‘a, but used of many things. 8. ‘aku. 

“ama‘arua poss, dual 2, yours. 

ama'i vt. to carry on the shoulder. 

‘amami poss. pl. 1, exel., ours; used also as obj, of intransitive verb, 
us, 8. ‘anami. 

‘ama'auru poss. pl. 2, yours. 

‘amasi 1, v.t., to pity, to be sorry for. 8. amasi. 

amasi 2, v.i, to eat a relish with vegetable food. 8. amadi. 

“ameru'a poss. pl. 1, excl, ours, for us. 

“ame'eru, ‘ame'erua poss. pl. 1, excl, ours. 

‘ami pers. pron. pl. 1, exel., we, us. U. ‘ami. 

to be startled. S. dsire’ 

“amin poss. pl.2, yours ; used also as obj. of intransitive verb, you. 

“am poss. sing. 2, yours, for you; used also as obj. of intransitive 
verb, you. 

‘amuti poss. sing. 2, yours, of many things to eat. 

“ana 1, poss, sing. 8, his, her, its, for him, ete. : kai wi ‘ana, his right 
hhand ; mera ‘ana a God, God's Son; used also as obj. of 
intransitive verb: fo'0 ‘ana, to own it, to hit it. 8. ana. 

‘ana 2, prep., about it, concerning: laa wou ‘ana, it doesn’t matter. 
‘ana 1. 







































‘ana 3, prep., at, by, about : ‘ani to'F ‘ana hana, to work at» hane 
r- garden ; ‘ana taetacna horo'a, at some time; ‘at raai rata 
i ‘ana taa, you call its name after what ? how do you name 

it? ‘ana au nena, at that clump of bamboos. ‘ana 1. 

‘ana 4, conjunctive, if, when. §. ana. 

‘ana 5: tangahuru ‘ana, the tenth. S. ana, 

‘ani 1, in order to, for the purpose of : ‘ani ta't ‘ana hava, to work 
at a hana garden ; ‘ani hori e'i, to buy with ; hai ‘eni wi, band 
for throwing, right hand. §. dni. 

‘ani 2, of: rua mane ‘ani kira, two men of them. 8. dni. ¥ 

‘ani 3, v.t., to eat: ‘ani hanaraa, to eat food ; hana ‘ani ai, for its 











ano‘a adj., dirty, covered with earth. S. ano. 





to expose a body for burial aorai lukas’. U. avra. 

apa 1, side, part: apa mai, this side; apa mauri, the weather side of 
the island ; apa oro, the right side; i apa ni asi na wou, that 
‘part of the sea over there. 8. apa. 

‘apa 2, leaf of tree: Apai siri tora raka, a ghost at Maraps, 8. apo. 

apa 3, v.i., to crouch. 








‘opata‘ini v-t.,to lie in wait for. 8. aapiea. 






apai niu, 10,000 coconuts. 8. 
pi (ku) n., beside, alongside, in the house of: horia keni + epina, to 
buy a wife forhim; tapi, 8. api. 
“apu (ku) n., blood. 
‘apura adj., bloody. 8, ‘apu. 
‘apuo partic., returned ; vi, to return. yuo, 
‘apuro w.i., partic, as ‘apuo. 8, ‘apulo, 
raha n., 0 chief ; v:i., to be a chief. 
‘rahana ¥.n., kingdom, 8, alaha. 
‘arahu partic., come apart, of axe-head, ete. 8. “alangu. 
rahwu v.., to talk in a parable, 
arahwuta v.n., 8 parabolic saying. 8, alah. 
ara 1, v.i., to answer, 
arami vt. 8. ala, 
‘ara 2; ‘ai ‘ara, to be missing, S, tala, 
araka, a coleus, 8, asaka, 
~aratana: + aratana, in the middle. 
are, areare 1, n., thing: are inau, my thing; used of persons, with 
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or without a personal article : are na, a are, So-and-so, who do 
you mean? mani are, a thing; rua mani are, two things ; 
fare mora‘i, only things; may be replaced by ‘ai 4; are noo 
na ‘ei noo, this and that. 
‘are 2, v.t., to call upon, to summon to one’s aid : are li‘ona, to pray, 
to invoke a ghost. 8. are. 
“Areare, the name of a people occupying the south end of Big Mala 
from whence the Marau Sound people came. are 1. 
ari: ari noro, to hear; ari ponosi, to forget. 
rina (ku) n., ear. 8. alinge. 
aris’ v.t., to awake, U. tlisi. 
arite, a sea journey. 8. dlide. 
aro, taro. Lan alo. 
aru 1, v.i., to become, to turn into: nia aru pa‘ewa, he turned into a 
shark, U. alu. 
aru, arua 2, pers. pron, dual 2, you two ; used as subject. 
‘ararae, aruarurae v.i., to think, to meditate upon. aru 1. 8. dlusae, 
‘aru‘a, black magic. 8. saru‘e, 
si 1, sea: wai esi, at sea. 8. asi. 
‘asi (ku) 2, brother, sister, ortho-cousin. 8. asi. 
‘asi 3, v.t., to throw down, to throw away: wi asi, to throw down, 
‘a tabu, a leaf thrown at the root of a tree. 8. asi 
asia adv., very, used of a superlative: warita no'o asi‘a, long ago. 
8. asi‘e. 
‘asihe v.i., onomatop., to sneeze. 8. ‘dsihe. 
‘to be lost, to wander. 
to shake, to quake, to be moved, 
‘aswasu n., earthquake. 
ivit. 8. aru, 
‘to make a thing, to build a canoe. 
asumi vit, 8. adu, 
agube, rat. 8. dsuhe, 
ata 1, n., specific numeral, ten: atai niv, ten coconuts. 8. ada. 
‘ata 3, poss. pl. 3, their: reho ‘ala, their words; used also as obj. of 
intransitive verb, them. 8. ada. 
‘ataikura, see ‘akaikura, 
‘tara ¥.i., to be odd in number, to be over ten: aleara kai atara moa, 
haply more than ten. 8. daadala. 
‘atarua poss. pl. 3, theirs. 
‘atauru poss. pl, 3, theirs, of limited number of people. 
You. vi. Pant 4. “ 
























an 
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ate n,, different, another ; ate mani iri a'é ro'u, another way of saying 
it. 8. eta, one. 

aleate v.i.,to be dry. akeake, 

‘alo v.i., to be difficult, searce, Lau ‘ato, 

‘atowaa, broad day: pui eni atowaa, broad day to-day, 10 #.m.— 
2pm, 8. atowna, 

au 1, bamboo : pe au, bamboo water-carrier. 8. du. 

‘au 2, pers, pron, pl. 2, you; used as subject : ‘aw fau sient e'i, you 
have done right in that. 

‘auru pers. pron, pl. 2, us; suff, to verbs and prop, as obj, or used 
‘as subj., we. 

aa, arramen v.i,, to rowr, to buzz: sime ko awaawa ¢ erinako, 
mosquitoes buzz in our ears. 

‘wai v.t, to draw in the breath, : 
awasi v.t,, to affect a person, of ghostly action: haw ni awasi, 

the rock at the ghost’s landing-place at Marapa. 8, awa. 

‘waa ¥.i,, to be convalescent after an attack of malaria, to be in good 
health, 8. awaa, 

award 1, v.i., to ery out, to yell. 8, awara, 

awara 2, n., ten, used of a full ten, not used in counting @ series : 
avcara mana rua, twelve. 8. aveala, 

















BE 

¢ 1, pers. pron, sing. 8, he, a follows the noun asa second subject, 
or is used by itself as subject ; used with a collective noun : 
tani e makata, the daylight lightened, it is daylight ; ¢ dani 
no‘o, it is daylight’; e maii kom i‘ami, it ix not in our country + 
whi e pito, hasi raona mato, the yam has sprouted, plant it in 
the ground ; follows neia, he: noia ¢ raaia, he knows it. 8. ¢. 

62, used before numerals : ¢ rua, two; ¢ hita, how many? 8. 

“e3, particle expressing purpose = kura kai rae 'e waiwa, lot us two go 
for a walk, U. 'e, 

‘ei 1, 9 person, a thing : ‘ei mai ha'ini‘o, is no one with you ! ‘ei wlaa, 
what person? what one? ‘a ‘ei, the person; taa'i rua ‘el, 
(wai olu ‘ei, two or three things ; haru ‘ei e una, some things 
are like that ; are noo na ‘ei noo, this and that 
things ; ‘ei nei e uriha‘inia ‘ei nei, this one 

‘ei 2, negative, no, not, ‘di 2. 

‘ini tr. suf, to verb. a 
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eni demonst., t] 
eni, here, nei. 

eno, enoeno v.i,, to lie down, 8. eno. 

eoexclam, of assent, yes! Fl.e0. 

“ere, ‘ere‘ere (na, ni) n., tip ‘erena ‘di, the top of a tree; (0'o ‘erena, 
its tip; ‘ere'ere ni Mara, the tip of Mala, south cape. 8. ‘ele, 

‘ere‘ere v.i., to be round, of moon at full. S. ‘ere. 

eru pers. pron. pl. L incl, we, of limited number ; used as subj, by 
itself, or follows ier, 

‘rua pers. pron. dual 1 excl,, us two ; suff. to verbs and prep. as obj, 

eta numeral, one ; used in a series. 

dlana n,, first. ta 3, taa's 

cua, ewaca, ea, eracra 1, ¥.i., to walk about : noky rae ewuews, T 
fam going for a walk. waiwd, : 

‘eva, ‘e'ewa 2, Vi., to be tall, long, tows. 


gui eni, this day, today; tei (kai, Kei) 








H 
In certain words h is heard only indistinctly: ¢ hirw, ¢ hurus 
mahusi. 
Ja 1, ending of verbal noun > rae, racha; maura, mauruha ; suuha. 
8, ha. 

9, n,, to, for; haku, to mo, for me; haknort, to us 
Haku, listen to me ; mane i sii haku, my elder brother, 
Ja‘a causative prefix, used with verbs or nouns, 8, ha'a. 
a‘acnohi v.t., to lay down, to cause to recline. eno. 

Jaahi prep., about, concerning, round about; sdv., around. 
8, haahi. 

Ja‘ahuta vst., to generate, hula, 

jaa'i ¥.t., to call, to name, 8, saa‘. 

Ja‘akarahini v.t., to cause to come near, karahini. 

Ja‘amae v.t., to pound in @ mortar. mae. 

Ja‘amakuta v.t., to make light, to enlighten, makata, 

Ja‘amasi v.t., to laugh at. mari. 

, to cause to hear, nor. 

., to make an offering to an ancestral ghost after returning 
from overseas. U. ha‘aoho. 

Iavapuo vet, to restore. puo. 

Ja‘arato v.i., to expose to the sun’s rays, to dry. 

Ka‘aratoa'i v.t. rato. 
Ja‘asieni v.t.,to make good, to rectify. sieni. 





hae(he nore 
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Ja‘asiko v:t., to finish. siko, 
, to appear; used with poss, ‘aku, ete.: hi'ona ¢ ha‘ata't 






Ia‘ata'ini v.t., to show. 8. ha‘ata’ 
Ja‘atanora v.t., to enable, to confer spiritual power on. tanora. 
ha‘ateke v.i., to drop crumbs when eating, teks, 
ha‘atolo v.t., to bury a corpse at sea. toto, 
Ta‘ausuri ¥.t., to teach, to instruct. usuri, 
haha vet., to carry a person on one’s back. S. haha. 
ahi, haihahi v.t., to cook in an oven ; hahi poo, to roast a pig. 
hakina ven., roasting. 8. hihi. 
Jako (ku) n., on, above ; used with loc, i: i Aahona, above it. 
hahoi v.t.: horo'a hahoia na poni, two days ago, 8. haho. 
Jahune-(ku) n., brother, sister. 
Jalunena n.: rua mai hahunena, two brothers, two sisters. 
hai 1, numeral, four: ¢ hai; poni hai, the fourth day. 
Kaina n,, fourth. 8. hai. 
Jai 2, v.t., to weed, 8. ii, to scratch the ground, 
hai 3, v.i., to rise, of moon. 
Iai 4, reflexive prefix to verbs: hairiu. 8. hai. 
exclamation: hai wna, that’s the way! thus! ai 1. 
hai 6, for hau i: hai nima, in the house, 
hai, hei 7, article, a: hai horo'a, a day ; hai rato, a spell of sunshine ; 
rua hai li poni, rua hai rato, two days. 8. hai. 
Jai 8, a man’s sister: kei hai nau, my sister. 
Jai 9, suffix to verb: uriha'i, 8. ha’ 
ha‘ini 1, trans. sul, to verb: kokoroha'ini. 
Ja‘ini 2, prop., with: ha'ini‘o, with thee. 8, pe'ini. 
haiore v.i., to be quick; exclam., quick! hurry ! 
hairoa, to spoil, 
Jairuka v.i., to expose a body for burial. ruka. 
Jairiv adv. : roa hairiu, to walk about. ri 
haisoe v.i., to question : haisve ‘ohi, to question about, aoe: 
aite'e v.i., to be whole-skinned : niu haite'e. te'e, 
aka, ship. 8. haka 
ana 1, prep., for; expresses purpose : hana taa, what for? why ? 
ana ‘oko i ta, for you to do it; hana Iuahina, for cooking. 
ha- 2. 


hana 2, to it: nau siko mai hana i hua, T came down to the ground, 
ha- 2. 
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Jana 3, a yam with a prickly vine. S. hana, 
Jana, hanahana 4, v.i., to eat: e hana (a’a ‘aku, it eats bad for me. 
anaraa ¥.n., vegetable food: ‘ani hanaraa, to eat food; te 
Janarda, one meal. Mota gana; Lau fanga. 

Jane, hanchans ¥.i., to climb, to jump, of bonito. §. hane. 

Jani, pron., for them, pl. of things only: kuki niu hani tapaiso, to 
make copra for tobacco, fha- 2. 

Janva, land, island, people: hanua i are, such-and-such a place ; 
Janus to'0, the mainland ; ikira hanua, the people; ¢ iwera 
hana, a crowd of people; waru hanwa, all the islands. 8. 
hanue. 

Januhanua n., people. 

Jaoru-adj., new, clean; raanaw aor, young man, unmarried man, 
U. hal. 

Jara, hahara n., fruit, a growing coconut, the fruit of barringtonia 
edulis; v.i., to sprout, of coconut. 

hare, hut: to'0 i hare, to be in separation, of women. isi. 

harisi, yam, crop, grass, a year (late use). 8. Milisi. 

Jaro aiv., consequent upon, thereupon ; precedes verb: ¢ haro iria, 
thereupon he said; noko haro simouka ka’, when I have had 
asmoke; gently: ‘oko haro raa, go gently. raro, 8. haro. 

aru 1, n., some : harw i ‘ei e una, some things are like that. 8. Aalu, 

yau i haru, ten thousand, of coconuts, rau. 8. hdl. 

to plant. 

hasina vn. 8. his 
hata: suri hata, forty, of dogs’ teeth. suri. S, hata. 

atare- (a) prep., alongside, beside. 

to coast along. 

coast, 8, hatale, 

haw 1, rock : hau ni aeasi. 8. hau. 

Jaw 2, ady., of direction, down, north : hai (haw i) nima, in the house, 
hou. 8. how. 

Ja‘ 8, pandanus, pandanus mat. 8. ha'w. 

Jauhau (na) n., the shell beads which serve as money. 8. hauhdu, 

Fausws, 0 pudding made of pounded taro or hana with coconut cream 
added. U, havsuw, 

, to defecate. 

t., to dirt upon. 

Fe'ata‘ini v.t., to pass in the feces. 8. he‘ 
Je'eta adv., alone, entirely : ina mora he'eta, Cf. Lau fala'ete. 
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Teheo v,i., to be silly, foolish. peo, 

Iwi n., place of : ihe’, where 1 Mota vea, 

Jena, a gourd, lime box, lime for eating. 8. hena. 

heoheo (na) n., cuttle-fish bone, sepia. 

erohero v.i., to be weak, 

hi trans, sulf, to verb: sikihi. 8, hi. 

hiina‘ini vst, to feel, to perceive. 8, hiinge'ini. 

ike- (na) n., of, from among: hikemiu, of you, 8. hike, 

hina interrogative, is that 80 ? 

Ahinasu (iu) n., flesh, 8, hinesu. 

Iivolo, hi'oro v.i., to be hungry 
M'oloa v.n,, hunger. 8, hi'olo, 

Aitona, the ghost of an important person : tara wi hi'ona, the ghost 

track at Marapa, akaro, U, hi‘ona, 

hiru, hiruhiru 1, vi, to revolve, to be tangled. taihinuhiru. 
8. hiru, 

‘hirw2, up, on top ; used with loc. i: ihinu; na‘ia thing, put it on top, 

ure 2. 

hita 1, interrog. adv., how many! used with © 2: ¢ hia? 
Lau fia, 

hita, hitahita 2, v.i., to hit rowrow ¢ hita, it thundered, 8. hite. 

‘iu numeral, seven : poni hiv, seven days hence, 
‘inna n,, seventh, 8, hiv. 
































‘iute'ini v.t., to move in a citele about: kari hivte'ini, to encircle, 
8 hiute'i, 

Jovani v.t., to worship: ho'asi hi'ona, to worship ghosts. 8. ho‘asi. 

oe v. 





» to call: rut mai hoe, grandparent and geanidchild, the two 

who bear the same name, U, soe, 

Johoro v.i., to barter, 8. holoholo, 

Joke v.i,, to be torn. 8, hoka, to burst. 

Joko, w bwndle, a faggot : hak i rao, 
Teaver, 

Juli, holiholi v.t., to buy. 8. holi. 


to disturb by chattering 


Tonos v.t., to be against. 8, honovi ; Bol. fono. 
Jomu 1, a turtle. 8. honu, 


to be full, 
Tonuraa v.n., 0 feast. 8. how. 





a bundle of sago palm 
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to be across, eross-wise : ‘ai horo, a cross, 8. holo, 
Joro 3: see makorohoro. 
Joro‘a 1, adj, used as noun, a day: horo'a hahoia na poni, the day 
before yesterday. 8. holo, 
Joro‘a 2, occasion, time ; used as multiplicative : (aa'i horo‘a, once ; 
‘rua horo'a, twice. horo'a 1. 
Tote v.i., to paddle, 
hotena vin. 8, hote. 
Kou 1, v.i.,to be famous, renowned : Hou i Marapa, name of a hiona. 
Jouraa v.n., 0 feast, 8, how; Pol, sau, high chief. 
how 2, adv, of direction, north, hau 2, 8. how, 
Jo'u 3, v.t,, to bring, to take, 
Houkou, a stage, a platform, 8, howhow, bi 
Awa 1, nown used as plural: hua ni keni na, hua ni mane na, hua ni 
Jka na, women, men, ships. 
Iw'a 2, wife, Indy : Hua toru i hau ni awasi ; hu'a inaw, my wife, 
Iwahw'a v.i., to be wile to. huka, 8. hu'e, 
Jaa, ground, earth: i hua, on the ground ; naw siho mai hana i 
Iuaa, 1 descended to the ground. 
Juasa, « crocodile, 8, huasa, 
huka, woman, wife: a huka, such-and-such a woman, hv'a 2, 
Tuna v.i., to anchor a canoe. 8, hune, 
uni: liihuni, raibuni, to hide. Law havsfini ; 8. mumuni. 
Juno (ku) n,, relatives-at-law. 
hunona n.+ rua mai hunona, mother-in-law and daughter-in- 
ete, 8. hungao-. 
Jura, hurabura 1, v.., to arrive, to reach. 8, hule. 
Jura 2, moon, month, Mota vula, 
uri, bedplace. U. hui, 
Jur, huruburw 1, v.i., to run, 8, hur, 
Juru 2, up, on top ; used with loc, i: i huru, on top. hirw 2. 
‘huta, Intahuta v.., to be born: mane hula i aii, elder brother ; hula 
{i taa‘i, born of the same parents, 
Iutahutana vn., & generation of men, 8. hue. 
Ju 1, vein, to fall down, Mota sus. 
uw 2, a-tree, barringtonia, 8, hun. 
Juu 8, real, permanent : fo'ohwu, to be real; Huw ni nima, Founder 
of the house. 8, hw. 
Ju'u 4, v.i., to cough: hu'w poepoe, to have a racking cough ; m., 
cough. 8, hu'u, 




























locative, at : i Marau, Marau Sound. 8. é. 
, genitive, of : hula i taa‘i, horn of the same parents ; mane 
eldest son ; pera i niu, a thousand coconuts ; wku é raia, line 
, 9 coconut. ni, 8.4 
ta, for you todo it; noko i tua 












15, trans, suff. to verbs: horo, horoi. 8. i, 

£6, suffix used of place or position added to nouns: i marui, under- 
neath ; i matorai, in amongst ; + raoi, by the side of. 

prefix forming nouns: hau to hook; ikau, a crook. 8. 4. 
plural suffix, used of things only : are mora'i, ordinary things ; 
i'o'i ni nei, these are yours ; are 'o''i nei, these are yours; 












449, sulfixed to poss., ee ok esa ices a dare ‘aku'i, things 
for me to eat. ‘i 8. 





‘ia (ku) 1, n., womb, 8, ie. 

a2, fish: na i'a,a fish. 8, ie, 

api (ku) n., in the house of, beside, api, 

ami pron, pl. 1, excl., we, us, ours. U. ami. 

Tamu pron, pl. 2, you, yours. U. iamu. 

F aratana, in the middie, 

iarua pron, dual 2, you, yours. 

‘iauru pron. pl. 2, you, yours. 

-Geru pron, dual 1, excl., we, our. 

‘erua pron, dual 2, exel., you two, yours, 

i haho, on top, above. hako. 

ihei adv., where, whence : ‘o ike ihei, where have you come from ? 
U. ihei. 

‘hi, tapa cloth, Fl. tivi. 

i huru, above, on the top of. huru, 

‘i, a bird, the land kingfisher. 

ia exclamation of doubt or ignorance, I can’t say, I don't know. 
U. io, 

‘haw n., a-crook, kau, 

‘kara pron. dual 2, incl., we two, ours. ikura, 

ike, adv. of motion, from, out of. U. 

‘kia pron. pl. Lincl., we, ours. U, 
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ikira pron, pl. 3, they, theirs ; used as plural article, of people only : 
ikira a are, So-and-so and those with him; ikira hanua, the © 
people ; ikira Sa'a, the Sa‘a people, U. skim. 
ikiraoru pron. pl. 3, they, theirs. 
ikoru pron. pl 1, incl, we, ours ; used of limited number. 
‘ikura pron, dual 1, inel., we two, ours. ikara, 
ilu v.t., to sup: ilu piina, to sup vegetable soup. U. il. 
i maru- (ku) n,, underneath, under, in the shadow of. 
i marui, under them, of things. maru. 
4 matora- (ka) n., amongst. 
i matorai, amongst them, in the middle of, of things. matora. 
‘imo v.t., to deceive. 
imoha vn., deceit. 
inaia pers. pron. sing. 8, he, his. U. inge‘ia. 
inamae v.i.,to be an orphan. 8, inemae. 
inanita interrogative, when? nanita, 
nau pron, sing. 1, I, mine. U. ina. 
ine 1, v.i., to have a pitted sore under the foot : ‘acku ka ine; n.,o 
pitted sore under the foot. 8. ine. 
ine (na) 2, n,, seed, kernel, U. ine. 
ini I, transitive suffix to verb: nanamaini, 8. ini. 
2, vit, to pinch with the fingers, to pluck leaves: ini 
rau, to pluck leaves for cooking. §. ‘ini. 
inoni, man, a man, 8. inoni. 
io pers. pron. sing. 2, thou, thy, 8. ie. 
‘ora, a canoe, 8. iola. 
ipora v.i., to be black, blue. port. 
‘ravi, i raoni, inside them, of things. rao. 
ire, a polished stone ndze, a steel axe. 8. ile. 
ire suna y.i,, to make fire with a fire-plough. 
ire sunaa v.n.,fire-making with a fire-plough. 8. 
ini vc., to say, to think, to assume: ‘0 iria e @i, did you think it 
‘wasn't so? ale mani iri a'i ro‘u, a different way of saying it. 
iro, iroiro 1, v-t., to look for, to search. 
irohi vt, to search for. 8. iro. ‘ 
iro 2, « mangrove oyster. The r of iro is heard almost as d. 
8. illo. 
ins, wind 5 v.i., to blow, of the wind. S. iru. 
i sikani, outside, 8. § sidana, 
i sio- (Au) n., following, after, along. i 1. 
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‘to count, to enumerate, 

iwi v.t. 

‘inna v.n., numeration, 8, idu, ‘The ordinary decimal numeration 

is ela, rua, oru, hai, nima, ono, , awa, tanahur, 

A system invented by w Marau hi'ona is as follows : etaa‘i, 
ruka'i, toru'i, waka‘i, reresia, taa'i tavi, ro pai, tari mai, si 
pani, tumasi. 

isu tate v.i,, to be numerous, beyond count, tate 

4‘ upuna, the waist, in the middle of. wpu, 

iwera, all; generally follows the noun or pronoun, but may precede : 
¢ itera hanua, « crowd of people ; hanua ka iwera, many people. 

K 

fa 1, pronoun pl. 1, incl,, our; suff. to nouns and to certain 
prepositions, 

4a 2, verbal particle, used of indefinite time; not used with no, ‘0, 
pers. pron, Land 2 pers. sing, : Au totoria raurahi kira si kukia, 
it will wait till evoning and then they will cook it ; kuna ko roa, 
lot us two go! kai. U. ‘a, 

ae v.i,, to deovive, to lie, 

haeai vt, U. hae, 

‘hai 1, verbal particle, used of a definite 

will die, ka 2, 8, kei. 

























future: mane kai owas, men 











kai 2, place: kai oni, here. kei; tei, 

fai, kaika’ (ku) 3 n., hand, arm, Gngers: kai ‘oni wi, the throwing hand, 
right han 

faka'i, superlative, very : kaka'i no'o, too much! an exclamation of 
wonder, 


kakake, wild, swamp, taro, 
akaru, a well of water. 8, hakalu 
ako ¥.., to husk coconuts, 
‘kami, tho sheath of the coconut flower. §, kame, 
amu v.in, to eat the betel-mixture, 

famuda v.n.: maa ni kamuha, one eating of the betel-mixture, 

Lau kamu, 

‘aokao, « half-shell of the coconut, 8, uokao, 
api, tongs made of bamboo, 

hapisi v.t., to grasp with the tongs, 8, apisi, to hold under the arm, 
kara pron. dual 1, incl, we two, ours. U. bara 
sto be near; adv., near, 8, karain 
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Karai ady., nearly; precedes verb: naw karai mae, I nearly died 
8. harai, 

Karaini v.t., to be near; adv., near. 

are (ku) n., son, daughter, child; mane, male, keni, female, are added 
to distinguish sex. 8. kale. 

ari, karikari v.t., to go round, to encircle, §. Kili. 

Jari awara,  shell-money of ten strings each a fathom long. 8, 
kali aveala, 

ari hiute'ini v.t., to encirole. 

aru v.i, to grasp with the hand : uru pasi, to take a bow to shoot. 
8, haru 

aru arurae ¥.i., t0 meditate, arurte, 

aru, the coconut-crab, Biryus latro, 8. dsusu. 

asia exclamation, wait a bit ! one minuto ! 

Rasu v.i.,to be rotten. 8, hieu, 

kaw 1, v.t., to grasp with a hook or tentacle, ikaw. S. Ki, 

ka‘ 2, adv., denotes a preterite, follows verb; makes the speceh 
Teas abrupt, 8. hau, 

es adj, little ; precedes noun : kv mort (mamate), a little child; adv., 
‘little: ¢ ke naro‘i, the rain is lifting a little ; wla ka ke mimi’, 
it in raining a little, 

ete, he'eke'e 1, v.in, to bite : o ke'eke'e ‘amu, it bit you. 

Jo'e 2, » bivalve, the shell used for making money dises, Lau dy, 

ei 1, woman : ei ta‘a, poor Indy! ei ha‘i naw, my sister ; a koina, 

the woman, such-an 
place : hei eni, here, ki, ti, 

Jeni, woman, wife; used with nouns to denote yonder, 8. heni. 

Kera, the hill district at the south end of Guadalcanal, 8, Kela, 

he'u, a mud cockle, edible, 

kia pers, pron. pl. 1, we, us. nikia, 8, hie. 

Kiki, hat, 1 English * cay 

Bi'iki'i (ku) n., arm, 8. hi'iki“i, finger, 

Fira pron. pl. 3, they, theirs ; used as plural article with persons 
only: kira Sa'a, the Sa‘a people; bokus kira waiti mani, 
white men's boxes ; used to form passive, U, kira. 

Kiraatei interrog. pron. pl. 3, who t 

Kiraoru pron. pl. 3, they, theirs ; used of limited number. 

Kirarua pers, pron, dual 3, them. 

Kins (na) n,, hole; v.t, to make a hole for: kirwa aro, to plant taro 
ina hole, S. kilu. 










































used only with personal pronouns 
no, ‘0: noko, ‘oko; nokoi, ‘oko’. 8, ko. 
foe 1: maamaa koe, intestinal worm, U. koe, 

foe 2: wa‘i koe, to make fun, to joke. U. koe. 
filo, a tree, Calophyllum inophyllum, Law. koilo, 
“hoka, a sore, an ulcer, 

- koko’o, old man, Lau ko'o, 
_— hokoro 1, the eoenobite crab : pota kokoro, crack the Kokoro, « bird, 

curlew, 8. hokolo, 
10 be deep. 
to sink, to cover up deep. 8, kokoro, 
Fol 1, a variant of koru, we, us, our: noko haro simouka ha'u fol 
siraa, 8, kolu, 
Aol (bu) 2, n., back, 8. Kol. 
om, village. 8, komu, family ; Law komukonua, 
‘oni vt. to collect, to gather, to adopt a child: honia mera, to mind 
child ; ‘oni honi, to dwell together. 8, koni, 
fo'o, grandparent, grandchild, oko'e, Law ho'o; Mota tupuis 
ora, ashes. 8, ora, 
to swoop with a broor a broom, U, kore, 

» to be lany : kori raramea, very lazy. 

» to scrape: kori niu, to. sorape and eat a coconut, 














v. 
hori 2, v. 
8. kori, 
‘horokoro v.t.,to be ignorant of, U. kolokoln, 
forw 1, pron, pl. 1, inel., we, ws, our. ol 
horn 2, vet, to heap up. 
‘horua ¥.n,, a crowd : korwa ni inoni. 8. horu, 
how vin, to drink. 
Lan grow, 
to be short in stature. 8, koukoule, 


hua, tho domestio fowl: hua keni, hen ;.kua mane, cock, U, kv 
Kui, kukui, a dog. Law kei, 


um 1, v.i.,t0 be blunt, of axe. 8, kom, 
fume 2, vi., to punch: kumu tekera 
mock down, 8, kumu. 
ura 1, v.t., to heal by magic, 8, hure, 
ura 2, pron, dual 1, inel,, we two, us two, ours: dunt, come on, let 
= is go! 8. kure, 

burt, a canoe decorated with cone-shell, 

_— Rurwa adj, heavy, enceinte, Lau gulua. 


to hit with the hand and 
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L 
In certain words Land r are used interchangeably and the people 
know no difference in the two sounds in these particular words and use 
ifforently. 
to go, ma, 8. lac, 
to make an orati 
laeli vara, 8, tai 
Jai, rai plural article, precedes noun ; used with the nouns inoni, 
man, keni, woman, mane, male, mera, child : lai ment, children, 
Fi, lei; 8. alei, 
ale, rare v.t., to singe with coconut leaf, to roast : lale poo, to ronst, 





+ laoa wara, to make a speech, 








lalisi, morning, 7-9 a. i lalisi, this morning. 
Tape (ku), rape (ku) n., body. 8. sape 
lapi v.i,, to change into, to become incarnate in: « lapi ‘ana pa'ern, 
hho turned into a shark, 8, lapi. 
laru, raru, a tree, the casuarina, 8. sifu. 
asu, rasu n,, smoke of fire; v.i,, to smoke, 8. «asu 
lata, climbing fern, 8, sata, 
lato, rato, sun ; lato rete'a, lato tanora, strong sunlight, 
lato'a, rato'a ad} cue as n., day : Aai rato'a, a day. 
latoa'i v.t., to dry in the sun, 8, aalo, 
lav, rau 1, loaf Taesseia edible leaves. 8. rau. 
lahuta- (na) n,; lakutana mausu, the leaves of forest trees. rahuta, 
law 2, vit., to wrest, 8, lau 1 
laurahi, ravurahin., eveni 
this evening. 8, sdulehi. 
Ieho vi, to speak ; leho (ku) n., speech, word. reho, 
i, genitive : hai li poni,aday. ni. 8. Ui 
ihuni v.t., to hide ; to be hidden. raihuni. 
lio v.i., to see, to look. 
Tioha- (na) n., appearance, 
Tiohi y.t., to look at. 8. lio. 
Kivoa n, + W'oa ni mac, a war ghost. 8. li'oa, 
loko v.t., to gather up ; v.i., to be gathered together. 8. loko, 
loosi v.t., to await, to expect. U. loos. 
lopo, deep water inside a lagoon. 8. lopo. 
Loto v.i., to bathe, 
Totohi v-t., to bathe, to wash oneself. 8. oto. 
lui vit., to forbid, to grudge. U. lui. 















Taurahi, in the evening ; puieni laurahi, 














Wy ENS 
luka 1, v.i., to open the oven when the food is cooked. 
luka, ruka 2, v.i., to leave. 


lukasi v.t., to leave behind : aorai Iukasi, to exposo a dead body. 
‘Lau Iuka. 


M 

‘ma 1, prefix of reciprocity, used with rua, two: rua maasina, two 
brothers, 8, mica, 

‘ma 2, adjectival prefix: mahorohoro. $, ma. 

mac (ku) 1, n,, eye, face, 8, maa, : 

‘maa 2, n., one, 8, piece ; used with genit. i, ni; maa ni kamuha, one 
eating of the betel-mixture; maanitawa, a landing-place ; 
rua maani are, two things; mani mivi, tho rib of the coconut- 


leaf; moni rade, a reed; maai tapaiso, a piece of tobacco, 
‘maa 1, 
‘maa, snake, 8, maa. ’ 
man 4, to be dried in the smoke, of canarium almonds: nari 
maa, 8, maa, 
ma'a D, v.i., to be extinet, gone out, of fire or torch. 8. muca'a, 
‘maakure adv., merely, for no reason, 8, mueaakule, 
maanas 1, worm: maaman ko, intestinal worm, 8. muaamuaa, 
ma‘ama'a (ku) 2, n., father: a ma'ama'a, father, used of w specific 
Person ; used as voc, of parent or child. 8. mama‘a. 
‘maani 1, prep., from : paina naania, bigger than it, S$. muaani. 
maania prep., with, and, 
madnitawa, © landing-place, tira, 8, maalitawa, 
maar, maarua pron. dual 2, your ; suffixed to nouns and prepositions. 
‘ma‘asi v.t., to be unwilling to do = nau ma‘asi raa, I don't want to go ; 
nau ma‘asia ani‘i, I don't want to eat them, 
ma'asite'ini vit, 
maasina : rua maasina, rua mai maasina, two brothers, two sisters, 
brother and sister. asi 2, 
‘maurw pron. pl. 2, your ; suffixed to nouns and prepositions. 
mae 1, v.i., to die, 
mueraa v.n., sickness, 
‘macta- (ku) n., death feast : ‘ania mactana a are, to eat So-and-so's 
Aeath feast. mae 1. 
‘mae 2, war: tau mae, to make war, 8, mae, 
mae 3, man, male person : mae noo, that person, 
‘maea v.i., to be sacred, holy. U. maea, 











you, voe, S. meae. 
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macro Win, to be ripe, of fruits, 8, maelo, 
mahorohoro ¥.i., to appear from time to time, to visit, to appear. 
horo 2. 8, mahoro.. 
mahusi v:i., to be broken ; pai mahusi v.t., to break, 
mai 1, adv., hither, here : raa mai, come here, 8. mai, 
mai 2, negative, no, not, used with verbs. 
mai 3, vis, to ebb, of tide ; m. the ebb, 8, mai, 
‘mai 4, prefix of reciprocity. mw 1. 
‘mana 1, the unit above ten: awara mana rua, twelve. 
mana 2, Achortative, don't, 
‘manata (ku) n., thought, mind, intention, 
manatai v.i., to know. 
manataini v.t.,t0 think, to have sense, to be taught, matai 1, 8, 
manataini. 
‘mane 1, male; added to nouns to denote sex: mane i aii, elder son 5 
‘mane i puri, younger son ; mans i tou, second son, of three ; 
rut mane, exclam, of surprise or wonder, 8. muane, 
mane 2, wdv,, lest: mai reesia mane ka wa'inia mane mora mane kira 
‘mae siko, no man was found who could deliver men from death, 














mani 1, article, a: mani are, a thing; rua mani are, two things ; 
mani vara, a word, a saying; mani rehona 6 uri'i, his words 
‘wore to this effect ; ale mani iri a's ro'u, another way of saying 
it, U. mani, 

‘mani 2 waiti mani, white man; English words, 

mano, manonvano v.i., to breathe + mano poe, to gasp. 

‘mano (ku) n., breath. 8. mango. 

‘manora v.i., to be clear, free from impurity : wai manors, fresh water, 
8, manola, 

‘manore, « fish, the large garfish. 8. meanole, 

‘ind. 8. manu. 

., to float. 8. manu. 

+1 NO, negative : mao, ¢ mao neena, no, it's not 60, 

mao, maomao 2, v.i., to dance. 8. mao, 

mare 1, v.i., to be ashamed. S. masa. 

mara 2, adv., a8, like, as if, just as. S. mala, 

Mara 8, Mala Island: Mara masike; Mara paina. 8. Mveala, 

maraa- (ku) n., alone, self: inau maraaku, I by myself. 8. maraa-. 

maraha, sweat. 8, madara‘a. 

marahu-, malaku- (ku) n., friend, namesake, 


























‘marahuna n.: rua mai marahuna, grandparent and grandchild, 
mane and keni being added to distinguish sex. 8, malahu. 
mara ohonai v.i., to attempt, to try, to tempt ; mara ohonaina v.n. 

8. ohongai. 

Marapa, the island of the dead, Hades, in Marau Sound. S. Malapa. 
maraw 1, island, 
‘mara'u 2, v.i.,to be easy, soft, pliable. 8. muadau, 

to be raw, uncooked ; used of an unmarried lad, 8. araiea. 
‘mareho: a mareko, So-and-so ; probably a San Cristoval word. 
mari‘a adj. cooked, 8. mali‘e. 
marimari v.i., to be sweet. S. malimeli, 
‘maru, marumaru 








i maruna, underneath it, 
8. malu, 





-i., to laugh, 8, modsi, 
‘masi‘e adj, little: masike, 
masike adj, little: Mara masike, Little Mala. masi‘e. 
matai, matei 1, v.t., to know. S, manata'i. Lu. haitama, 
mata‘: 2, v.i., to have an attack of malaria, to be ill, 
‘mata‘iha ¥.n., malaria, sickness, 8, mata'i, 
‘matavea, the open sea = i matawa, 8, mataca, 
mato, the ground, earth, dirt: i mato, on the ground; whi e pito, 
asi raona mato, the yam has sprouted, plant it in the ground. 
‘mato‘a adj., covered with earth, dirty. U. miado. 
‘matora- (na) n., midst, among ; used with loc. +; i matoraka, in the 
midst of us; i matora-, 8. matola, 
‘maw, mavimau v.i., to fear, 
‘mauni v.t., to be in fear of. mou, 8. ma'n. 
‘mauri vi, to live 
, life, salvation. 
tosurvivea thing. mouri. 8. mauri. 
to sleep: mauru suri, to employ magic sleep in order to 
find out about a thing. 
maurua v.n., sleep. 
inaurusi v:t., to dream of U. maurn, 
mausit, forest ; rahulana mausu, leaves of the forest. U, mauisu, 
mauta'a v.i., to be hard, firm, not soft, $. mébta‘a, 
‘mea (ku) n., tongue: raramea. 8. mea, : 
me'e: me'tani, night ; i meetani, in the night ; pui ent me'etani, 
tonight. ‘ani, - 
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‘meer, meerua pron. dual 1, excl., our; suffixed to nouns and 
prepositions. 
‘mera, meramera 1, Vai. to be red, 
memera‘a, meramera'a adj. red. Lau. mela, 
mera 2, child: mera keni, girl, unmarried girl; mera mane, boy ; 
‘mera wiiveii (viivii), baby; memera, pl,, children. 8. mela. 
‘meru pron. pl. 1, excl, our; suffixed to nouns and prepositions. 
imi v.i., to urinate. S. mimi. 
todrizzle, of rain: wta ka ke mimi‘ itis drizeling, mimi. 
‘misi, midrib of coconut leaf : maai misi, 8. moi. 
‘moa, momoa 1, v.i., to Vomit, to be seasick. 8, moa. 
‘moa 2, adv., haply, perhaps; introduces doubt; placed at end of 
sentence: ka raa tori moa, haply it is going north. 
moi vt, to seratch the body. 
‘momota v.i., to have a rash on the body. 8, mata, 
‘mora 1, adv., only, merely, for no reason ; follows the word qualified. 
. mola. 
‘mora 2, ten thousand, numerous; denotes total 
























mora ni mane, 


many men; waru mora ni are, countless numbers of things 


‘moramora n., numerous 
8. mola, 
‘mora na, mora neena, now, immediately. $, molana, 
‘mort, morumora v.i., to be small, unimportant, of people. 8, mone. 
‘mow 1, v.i., to be broken: mou no'o, broken. 
moute'i partic., one only. 8. mou. 
mou, moumou 2, v.i., to fear. 
mount v.t., mau. 
‘mouri, mounouri v.i., to live, to be al 
‘mouriha v.n., life, salvation. mauri. 
‘mu pron. sing. 2, thy ; suffixed to nouns and prepositions, 
‘mun 1, vi, to be broken, mow, Lau mu, 
muu 2, boy : muu na, you boy there! S. mira‘, 
‘muumuu 1, v.i., to make inarticulate sounds. 
Muumuu 2, a fabulous people living in holes and caves on the south 
end of Guadalcanal, at war with the ordinary people. 


‘moramora ni are, very many things. 


















N 
na 1, article, demonstrative, a, the : na ‘di, a tree; na mora ni mane, 
a thousand men ; na poni, yesterday ; na taa‘i, what things 1 
‘a 5. Lau na, 
Yo. Vie PART 4, ot 




















na 2, pers. pron. sing. 1, 1; used as subject of verb: na suu'i rua, 
Twon't go, U. na, 
na 3, demonstrative, this, here, that, there: inau na mai to'o are, 
‘as for me I have nothing ; i apani asi na wou, in that part of 
the sea over there ; mane wowna, that man there; @ heina, 
the woman ; @ porona, the man, So-and-so ; wa noo, there it is | 
‘naia na, that 1 ai rao i‘o ‘o hura na, it is you, then, that 
have come! are na, the person, So-and-s0; mora na, now 
immediately ; mu na, you boy there! enna. 8, na, 
na 4, suff, pron. sing. 3, his, hers, its ; suff,to nouns : pauna, his head ; 
‘apina, beside him. 8. na, 
na 5, copulative, and: are noo na‘e'i noo, this and that; used in 
numeration: Awa ni keni na, hua ni mane na, women and, 
men and. 
na 6, ending of verbal noun; huhi, to roast, hahina, roasting ; waiasi 
to go fishing, wwiasina, fishing, 8, nga. 
‘na 7, noun ending added to names of relationship: hahunena ; 
‘maasina. 8, nd, 
‘ma 8, prefix to verb: pola, napotari, 
‘naanau, see raanan, 
‘a naunahu v.i., to speak; an Oroha, Mala, word, 
to put, to place, to bury. 8, ne'i, 
naia pers. pron. sing. 3, he, sho, it. neia. 8, nee, 
Hi trans. suff. to verb: Aiina'ini, 8, na'ink. 
aku v.i,, to sit, to be seated. 
nakuha vin. U. naku, 
‘nanama ¥.i., to be magically powerful, 
nanamaini vt, to empower, of ghostly action, tanora, U. nanama. 
nanita interrogative, when! 4 manita, 8. ngtinite, 
na‘, na‘ona'o v.i., to lead. 
na‘o (ku) n, front; ina‘oke, in front of me, 8. na‘o. 
na‘otara (ku) n., forehead, tara, 
napoton passive, broken, smashed: pauna ¢ napotaa, his head is 
broken, 
apotari 





€ ke nara‘, the rain is lifting a little. 

‘nari, the canarium nut. 8, 

ati, 46%e hard in texture, tough: ¢ nasi ni tohua, it is hard to 
chop. S. ngasi, 
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‘ato v.i., to fall out, of teeth, to be toothless. 
‘naw pron. sing, 1, I, me, mine, inaw. 
ne pers. pron, sing, 3, he; used with personal article a: nea are, 
So-und-so, 
nee demonstrative: nee na, this, that, those, 
wii nee na, that’s the way! neia neena, that's it; 
that. 8. ngee-na, 
nei demonstrative, this, these ; ni nei, this are naw ni nei, this is 
mine ; ‘ei nei, this thing, these things ; ‘ei nei e wriha'inia ‘ei nei, 
this is like this. eni. 
neia pers. pron, sing. 3, he, she, it: neia ku raa, he is going; neia ¢ 
rai, he knows, nei 2, 
ni 1, genitive, of : hau ni aensi, the rock of spiritual power ; poro ni 
‘aka, man of the ship, a white man ; oha ni iors, canoe-house, 
8. ni, 
-xpresses purpose nasi ni lohua, hard to chop, 9, ni. 
‘ni 3, demonstrative, precedes nei, noo: ni nei, this, these; wi noo, 
that, those ; are i'o't ni nei, these are yours, U. wi 
‘ni 4, plural, used of things only : ‘aa are naw ni, these, those, things 
‘of mine; Au'u ni ‘ameru, we have colds ; added to ha- 2: kuki 
niu hani tapaiso, cook coconuts for tobacco; used of 
situation: i raoni, beside, ‘i 8, 
ni D, transitive suflix to verb: suu, suuni, 8, nic 
6, to set out, to incline: nirau; ni toll. 8, ni, 
nike (ku) n., mother, aunt, eto. 8, nike. 
nikia voc., mother. Lau ni, feminine article, 
‘nima 1, numeral, five, 
‘nimana n., fifth. U. lima 
‘nima 2, house, married quarters; nima nau, my house ; hai nima, 
tei nima, in the house, oka. U. nima, 
nini, nodule, round object : nini pua, an areca nut, U, nini, 
ni rav v,i., to ornament the body with shell ornaments, ray, 
ni toli v.i., to be head downwards, to descend. 8. ni 
coconut : pera i niv, one thousand coconuts. 8, nin. 
‘niui (na) n., nest: fora nivi, to build a nest. 8. niui, 
no pers. pron. sing. 1, 1; used as subject followed by ko: noko raa, 
Tam going; noko mai raa, Tam not going ; 3 may be added 
to noko: nokoi tohua na ‘ai, I am chopping a tree. 8. no, 
nonoro, swamp. 8, lolongo. 
noo 1, demonstrative, this, these, that, thus: mi noo, this; wri't 





neo nei, this, 






































noo, like this! mae noo, that man, voc, you! are noo warita, 

formerly ; kaka‘i noo, what a monster of a thing! 

‘no'o 2, mark of preterite iko noo, it is finished ; faa wou ‘ana, 

¢ siena noo, it makes no difference, that will do. 

‘nora, noranora, cape, point of land. 8, ngorangora, 

‘noro, nonoro v.t., to hear, to obey; noro haku, listen to, obey, me; 
ari noro, to hear, to obey, 8. rongo. 

‘munu (kw) n., shadow, soul, ghost of person: nunukw ¢ fatare, my soul 
journeys, akaro, 8, nunu, 






















0 
“o 1, pers. pron, sing, 2, thou; used as subject by itsolf or following 
‘o ike ihei, where have you come from? used with the 
Particle ko: ‘oko raa ihei, where are you going? 8, ‘0, 
1s 0 1, but suffixed to verbs and prep. as obj. 
‘o'oa v.i., to be in agreement, to be level. 8, “oa. 
oh 1, canoe house on beach, men's club: oha ni iora, 8, taoha, 
ha 2, betel pepper, 8, oha, 
“‘ohi prep., after, about, to fetch: rua ‘ohia, go and fotch it; haixoe 
‘obi, to ask about. 8, ‘ohi, 
oho 1, v.i., to fight, 
ohota v.n., 0 fight. 8. ooh. 
oho 2: ha‘aoho, to make an offering to. ghost on returning from « 
voyage. U. ha‘aoho, ’ 
ohonai ¥.i., to attempt : mara ohonai, to try, to tempt ; mara ohonaina 
vin. 8. ohonga, 
‘oka, okaoka v.i., to eat raw. §. oka, 
oke v.t., to drag, to pull. 8. oke, 
‘oku, the palolo worm : tarusi oku, to catch oku with a net. 8. ook, 
olia n,, return. ori. 8. oli, 
‘oma, arrow. 8, omo, 
‘oni, ‘oni‘oni v.i., to dwell, to stay, to be, to live: ‘oni 
in it; ‘oni koni, to dwell in harmony, 
‘onite'ini v.t., to dwell in. 8. oni. 
‘ono, numeral, six: poni ono, the sixth day on, 
‘onona n., sixth. 8, ono, 
‘ono 2, mangrove. 8. onyo, 
oto, arrow with human bone, Mota toto, 
cotomi v.t., to transfix, to pierce. §, ootomi. 
ope (ku) n., belly. 8, opis. 




















‘ana, to live 
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ore 1, vite, to serape, of food. 8. ole. 
ore 2, v.i., to be left, to be a remainder, 
oreta- (na) n,, remainder, 8, ore. 
ori vii, to return, 
orisi v.t., to replace, olia, 8. oli, 
oro 1, v.i,, to come to land, of canoe, 8, olo, 
ro 2, right hand : apa oro, the right hand ; kuina i oro, his right hand, 
Lan avlo, 
070, orooro vi, to swim. 8, olo. 
oru, numeral, threo: poni ory, the third day on, 
oruna n., third. 8, ole, 
oni V.t,, to out, to score, 
orioti‘a adj, striped. 8, oxi. 
ola, wild areca nut palm, Lau ‘ola, areca nut palm, 
ol0, olooto v.i, to be straight : na‘ia raa i siona tara oto, he went along 
the straight track, 
otoi v.t., to meet, 8. odo, 








18 


‘pa v.i., to rise, of moon, 8. prea. 
‘poapaa (ku) n., grandparents, grandchildren, mane or keni is added to 
tinguish the sex. 8, preaapia, grandmother, eto. 
‘poarahe v.t., to sing the praises of a place, to apostrophize, 8. pudlahe. 
pa'ewa, shark, 8, pa‘ewa, 
pai 1, to hits pai mahusi, to break in pieces, Lan kai, 
pai 2, vet., to prise, 8. pieti, 
mina, paipaina, poina, poipoi to bo big. 8. pine, 
‘pana, bark cloth, English cloth. 8. pieana, 
‘pano (hu) ns nose, mucus. 
pano'a adj. 8, peango, 
‘papa vi, to hold one’s tongue, to be quiet. 8. paanguss, dumb, 
papare'a adj, clean, Lau kicakvafarere'a, 
para v.i., to fence ; n.,a fence, 8. para, 
‘parapara (na) n,, 4 sign, a portent, 8. palapala, 
yar’ n., side, back, of things or places. Lau bali, 
‘paru, a large sea-going canoe. Lau bar, 
jwsa, the stern hook for bonito fishing, 8. pass. 
pmasi, bow : tau pasi, to divine with a bow. 8. pasi. 
asu vt, to tie, to fasten, 8, predsu, 
pata, shell money. 8. ha‘a ; Langalanga, bata, 
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‘pou (ku) n., head; paw ni wara, to consent, to take counsel. 8. produ, 
yu roiroi, larva of mosquito. pau. 
‘pautou v.i., to bend, to bow, to incline. 8, piedutou, 
peau, bamboo watercarrier. au, 
‘peo v.i.,to be silly, foolish. hekeo, 8. preew.- 
pera specific numeral, one thousand, of coconuts or taro: pera ni 
niu. 8. prela. 
pe'u I, v.i., to be uninhabited, empty, of village site, ? Mota wou, 
peu, spider. 8. pe'u, 
pia 1, v.i., to well out, of water from a rock ; n,, 
to be fat. 8 pui'e. 
to be calm at sea; n., a calm, Inakona, Guadalcanal, 
beata, 1 Mota wia, 8. diana, good, 
to boil with hot stones. 
piina n., yam vegetable or soup. 8. pii. 
piri vi., to be dirty. 
, Piripiri'a adj,, dirty, Lau bili. 
pire v.t., to thread beads, ete., for omaments : piru kui, a necklet of 
dogs’ teeth. 8. piru, 
irupiru, a burial place at sea consecrated to shark ghosts. 8. pirupin 
isi v.i, to be in separation, of women. Lau bini 
pilo v.i., to sprout, of yams. & pwrito, 
oe 1, an altar on the beach. 
poe 2: mano poe, to gasp. S. poe, 
ois poi rua, the second day on, U. poi dani ta'e, next morning, 
Poni, day: na poni, yestentay ; horo'a hahoia wa poni, the day before 
Yesterday; pomi oru, third day on; poni hai, poni nina, pont 
on, poni hin, pomi vearu, pont siwa, pont tanabura, fourth 
day on, ete, 
ponie'é partic. ; now and again ; naw mata'i ponie'i, I was agueish 
on intermittent days, Mota gong. 
pono vit, to be closed over, overgrown. 
Ponosi vt. ari ponosi, to forget. 8. pono, 
poo 1, a pig. 8. poo, 
prod, wes Of position: po'o mai, on this side ; po'owau, on that side. 
. po'o. 
‘Pora, porapora 1, vi.,to jump, §, pola. 
pore 2, v.i., to be black. 
porapora'a wij. ipora. Lau bora 
pore: mauru pore, to dream. 8. pele. 











cascade. 8. pie.” 
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poro, a mule, husband : poro ni haka, man of th 
4 porona, So-and-s0, 8, poro. 
‘pola ¥.i,, to break with a blow: pola niu, to crack » coconut ; pota 
kokoro, the curlew, 
‘potali, potari v.t, napotari, to break, 8. pota, 
‘pus 1, areca palm, areca nut : wari i pa, on areea nut, ‘ota, U. pa, 
‘pua 2, ¥.i,,to rise, of the sun : rato e gua. Lau buara, to rise. 
ui, day: pui eni, pui noo, this day, to-day ; pui oni lai 
morning ; pui eni rato'a, midday to-day; pui eni laurahs 


ip, a white man; 















this evening me'etani, to-night. 
pun vin, to be deaf, 8, pungu, 
‘pu v.i., to turn back, 


Ia‘apuo vin, to return. 8, pmo, 
puri vii, to bo behind, after: mane i puri, younger son, 
puri (ku) n,, back, behind: i purina hana, in the rear of the 
island, 8. puri, 
purui v.t., to caulk a canoe with raia, putty nut. U. pului, 
urupury, star, Law bubulw. 
puss, puupuu vi, to trond. 
puuriv.t, 8. pun. 









R 


In several words r is heard as n, and at fired it is hard to 
distinguish between the two: eg. raanay, naanay, youth; tonu, 
toru, Tn iro, mangrove oyster, the r was heard as d, 
ra adj. suff. : apu, apura. 8, la. 
raa, raaraa 1, v.i., to go, to come: noko raa wou, Tam going ; raa mai, 
come here. 8, la, 

raa 2, noun ending : honu, honuraa ; how, houraa, Lav laa, 

raahure, to-morrow ; i raahure. U. ha‘ahulee. 

raai vt, to know. 8. saai. 

raanay, young man, unmarried man: ruanaw hore. naanau. 8. 
saanau 

rae (ku) 1, n., corpse. 8, rae, 

rae (ku) 2, n., heart, mind = arumae v.i., to meditate, think. 8. sae. 

rae, raerue 3, ¥.i, to come, to go: rae mai, rae wor. 

Tacha v.n., journey : racha naia kai ura a'i, the trip on which he 

will arrive. 8, lae. 
rae 4, v.t.: raea wara, to make an oration, Lae 2. 
raha adj., big. 8. laha. 


























| 


rahi, rairahi v.i, to lay exgs. 8. lahi, 
rakuta, leaves of trees : ‘ini rahuta, to pluck edible leaves, 
rahuta- (na) n,: rahutana mausu, leaves of the forest. lau 1, rau 3. 
8. rithute, 
rai, lai 1, pl. article, precedes noun; used with the nouns inoni 
, Women, mane, male, mera, child: rai mane, the men. 
Fi. lei; 8. alei, 
ra‘, ra‘ini 2, verbal suflix. sikira‘ini, ukura‘i. 
aia, the putty nut, Parinarium lavrinum, purui. U. saia. 
raihuni v.i., to be hidden, lithuni, 
aka, rakaraka v.i., to be hot, of fire, pungent, of leaves, eto. : tora 
raka, to be magically powerful ; Apai siri tora raka, a hi‘ona 
living on Marapa. 8, mka, 
i., to spawn, of crabs. 8, lami, 
rani n., sky: i rani. 8, langi, 
a0 1, the sago palm  fapa rao, to cut sago leaves for thatch $ ura rao, 
to sew sago leaves for thatch; Aoko i rao, a bundle of sago 
leaves. 8, sao, 
rao (na, ni) 2, n., inside: ¢ raoma, the inside ; i moi, i raoni, inside, 
Within them, of things, 8. rao, 
rape (li) n., body : rape wa‘iea‘, to suffer. lape. 8. sape, 
rapt vii, to hit, to strike. 
rapusi vt. 
rapule't rapute'ini v-t., to hit and knock down. S. rap. 
vara v.i., to be hot, of condiments : raramea, to burn the tongue, of 
condiments, §, rara, 
raramea, too much, excess : kori raramea, very lazy. rara 1. 
Tarahu‘a adj., old, worn out. 8, lahu. 
Yaramon, a person Killed by violence, §, lalamoa, 
raraea vi., to be lazy, unwilling, §, lalawa, 
‘ore, dry coconut leat; vi, to singe with a eosonut leat: rare poo, 
to sacrifice pigs, lale. 8, rare, 
rare 2, v.t., to outline, to draw, 
rarihe, a centipede. 8, dlihe, 
raro 1, the sky: i rare. 8, salo, 
recetles verb, todo gently. haro, §. raro, 
raroa, used of indefinite future time, for the futu; 
may be reduplicated, 
aru, a tree, casuarina. lary, 8, salu, 
var v.i. to smoke, of fire; n. smoke, lagu, 





























ire: raroa, for ever ; 
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rata (ku) n., name. 8. sata. 
rato, sun. lato. 8. sato. 
rato'a, a day : hai rato'a, Iato'a. 
rau 1, the bonito, S. saw, 
rau 2, v.i,, to kill: rau mane, to commit homicide, 
rauni yt. 8. sdu. 
raw 3, leat : “ini rau, to pluck edible leaves. 8, ru, 
rau 4: raw i haru, ten thousand, of coconuts. 8, raw i hel, 
rau 5, body ornaments : mi rau, to put one’s ornaments on. S, uni, 
rau 6, v.i., to get shell fish and crabs. 
rauhi vit. U. rau. 
to make, to manufaeture. L. hawngeini. 
rawa, fibre for lines and nets, S, lava 2. 
reesi vit, to see. S, lesi, 
reko, rereho v.i., to speak; reho tare, to speak to, 
reho (ku) n., speech: mani rehona ¢ uri“, this is what he said ; 
reho'ata, their speech. eho, 
reko, the edible hibisous, native cabbage. S, reko. 
rerehono v.i., to chatter, disturb with chattering: mana ‘o rerehono, 
don’t make a disturbance by chattering. 
rerehonosi vt. hiono, 
retea adj., strong, powerful : lato retea, strong sunlight, 
rri trans, suff. to verb: tapa, tapari. 8. ri, 
riwn., place, Lau lifu. 
rihue'ini v.t., to carry about, to disperse, 8, liue' 
ri demonstrative, used in questions or in exclamations : ‘a taa ‘oko 
reesia rii, what is it then you can see ? 
rikimaana, ceitainly, assuredly. 8, likimaana, 
riri kari v.t., all round, encircling. S, Uli Keli, 
riri'i v.i., to be far off. 
riu, riuriw vi., to travel about. 
riuriva macraa, an epidemic, hairiu, 8. liv. 
ro numeral, two : only used in the exclamation ro mane. rua, 
oho, roroho ¥.i., to fly. 8, loho. 
roiroi: paw roiroi, mosquito larve, 
roohi v.t., to search for. 8, loohi 
roroto v.i., to be dark, to be night, to be overcast. 
rorotoa n,, darkness. 8, rorodo'a. 
ro'u, also, again. S. lo'u. 
rourou, thunder: rourou ¢ hita, thunder-clap. 8, lowlou. 

















riuriua v.n. 
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rw 1, numeral, two, added to the pron. to form dual and pl. rua. 
ru 2, numeral, two: ru mai hoe, two namesakes, grandparent, and 
grandchild ; ru mani are, two things. 
rua 1, numeral, two ; rua awara, twenty ; used of pairs of relatives : 
Tua maasina ; rua mai maasina ; rua mai ulana, ete, ; used in 
the exclamation, rua mane; added to pron. to form dual. 
ruana n., second. U. rua, 
Tua 2, v.i., to flow, of tide; n., flood tide. U, lua, 
ruha ¥.i., to loose. takaruha, 8, luke, 
ruka ¥.i., to leave, let go. hairuka. Lan hua, 
rammu, moss, 8. lemu, 
vt. to gather together: rurva una, to make a fire. §. ruru. 


..t0 carry as cargo: haka ruta niu, a copra ship. 
rutani v.t. U, luda, 











8 


sahu n., lime used in enchantments: and in magic. hena. 8. shu. 
sapiri v.t., to trade. 


., trade, market. Fl, sambiri. 







kolu si aa, thereupon we went ; noko haro simouka 
au kolu si raa, when T have had a smoke we shall go. S. si. 
#2, trans, suf. to verb: rapu, rapusi. 8. si, 


sieni, siena to be good: sieni no'o, that will do! adj. good = 
‘mane sieni. 











sihani, outside, out of doors, 8, siheni, 
siho, risiho v.i., to go down, descend 


sihoa'ini v.t., to descend upon: iru ka vihoa'ini kia, the wind 


blows on us, 
sisihoa'i v.t., to descend upon. §, siko, 
aii, elder, first ; used with i 2: dua i sii, to be the elder by birth ; 


aku, my elder brother; adv. first: dare‘ae et ai 
to be the first to do, 


., to smell, 

to be clear of, to be detached from, 
sikihi vt. 

sikihia passive, clear : 
sikira‘ini vet, 








e sikihia, the sky is clear, the rain is over. 
+ Of distance, as far away as, 8, siki, 
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siko, sisiko v.i., to be finished : ¢ siko ns‘, it is finished, that is all. 

ssime, mosquito, sandily. wo'w. Lau sime, 

simouka, to smoke tobacco, English smoke ", 

sinora, thousand ; used of people, of yams and taros. 8, sinola. 

sio- (na) 1, n.; with loo. ona, along, following ; aia raa i siona 
tara oto, he went along the ghost track. U. sia-, 8. sie- 

ai'0 2, v.i,, to collect, to pick up; to practise black magic. §. si'o. 

wokoni v.t., to gather up, to collect. Koni. 

siri 1, vii, to enter, 8, sili, 

siri2,dracana : Apai siri tora raka, Dracwena leaf working powerfully, 
a hi‘ona on Marapa, S. dili. 

siviho, breeze, rain, wet. 

sisiki (ku) n., finger nail, toe nail. 

siu v.t., to break: siua niu nzena ‘aku'a, break that coconut for me 
to eat. 

ssiusiv'a adj, cold. 

ssivea 1, blood-money. U. sina. 

sivea 2, numeral, nine: ¢ sia; poni sia, the ninth day on. 

sivana n., ninth, U. sina, 

soohi v.t., to pick up, to find by chanee, 8. soohi. 

suka, susuka vt, to ask for, U. suka, 

una, fire: ire suna, to make fire with a fire-plough ; ire sunaa v.n, 
U. dunga. 

sura y.t., to roast on the coals. U. sula, 

suri, susuri (ku) 1, n., a bone. 8, suli 

suri 2, vit, to follow : raa suria, follow him; suria wai, suria su'u, 
along the stream, along the harbour; mauru suri, to divine 
by sleep. 8, auli. 

suri hata, a specific numeral, forty, of dogs’ teeth : suri hate ni kui. 
8, auli hata. 

suru (na) 1, n,, coconut oil, 8. rulu, liquid. 

to lift. 8. sulu. 

to rise up, to depart, to remove, U. auluta'e, 

susu 1, v.i., to set, of moon. 8. suxu. 

susu 2, v,i,, to be fixed, to be firm. 8. susw. 

susurua, a generation of men, 

i., to be firmly fixed : ‘oni susuto'o, to dwell permanently. 





























‘uu 1, v.i., to set, of sun, of moon in dark sphere, to sink: rato ¢ suu, 
the sun has set. 





gun, sunsuu 2, y.i., to burn. 
swuni vt, to roast on the coals, U. suit 
4u'u 3, harbour, bay, passage, passage in mangroves. §. suv, 
suu'i dehortative, don’t! used of strong negative, certainly not : 
na suu‘i rae, Lwon't go. 8, su‘uri, 
sw'usu'u (ku) n., elbow. 
sneuswua n., corner, S. su'usn'n, 


T 


ta 1, ending of verbal noun : arahuu, arahuuta ; ahu, ahula-. 

‘a2, pron. pl. 3, them, suff. to verbs and prep. as obj. Lau da. 

10.3, v.i., to give, to do: ta mai, give it to me; hana ‘okoi ta, for you 
todo, U. ta, 

(aa 1, numeral, one; taa wou ‘ana, it is one and the same, it is no 
matter. ela; taa‘i 2. 

taa 2, interrog. pron., what ? ‘a taa, what thing? what? hana ta, 
what for? 8, taa, 

{a'a 3, v.i, to be bad: e hana ta's ‘aku, I don’t like it to eat. 

ta‘araa v.n., evil. 8. ta‘a, 

‘a'a 4, adversative, but. U. ta'a, 

faa'i 1, what, pl. neut. interroy.: na taa‘i, what things? taal, ‘i 8. 

faa‘i 2, numeral, one, only: faa‘ hanna, one village; taa'i are 
mouta‘i, one thing only ; taa'i rua ‘ei, taa‘s olu are, two or three 
things; taa'i ono are, only six things; taa‘i horo‘a, “one 
time,” once ; aware mana taa'i, eleven ; ta'a faa‘i, a one-man 
canoe. ela, faa 1. 8. taa'i, 

ta’ana 1, adv., certainly, assuredly, follows verb, 8, ta‘ans, 


Maa- (na) n. 2, every: ahwana taana are, all and sundry things. 
taataana, 


ta‘aru, shoal water. 8. ta‘alu. 
{aasi v-t., to throw away : taasi'i, throw them away. 8. laasi, 
{aatan- (na) n., every : taataana hanua, every village. taana, 
ta'au ally. of direction, east, south. §, ta'an, 
tahera' v.i., to thatch a house, 

taheraini vt. 8. tahera 
fa'e 1, vi., to get up: ta'e ro'u, 
ta'e 2, vi.,to go on board : ta'e 

man canoe, 
taeri 




















torise again; v.t., to lift up. 8. ta'e. 
(aa, one-man canoe ; ta'e oru, three- 
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tartae- (na) n., one, some: ‘ana tastaena horo'a, at some time, 8. 
tactae. 
taha ¥.i., out, open: warutaha, 8, taka, 
tahana, fathom. 8, tahanga. 
tahi v.i., to flee. 
tahina ven., flight. 8, «ahi. 
{ai 1, vit, to sew. Lau tai. 
tai 2, adjectival prefix: taihiruhiru, 
1a‘s 8, the bow hook for bonito. 8. te‘i 
Wi, participial ending : moue'i, 
taihiruhiru adj, tangled, revolving. 8. taihiruhir 
{a‘ini transitive suffix to verb: maasitini, 8, (ini. 
takomai v.i., to collect : takomai hanaraa, to get food-stutis, 
takomaini v.t, Lau tayo, 
taka adjectival prefix. S. taka, 
takaruru adj, unloosed, undone. 8. takaluhe. 
tamatama rere, a boat ; old-fashioned name for boat. 
tanahura numeral, ten, used of a series: poni tanahuru, the tenth 
day on; tanahuru ‘ana, the tenth. awara, 8, tangahulu, 
Janarau numeral, one hundred. 8. tangalav. 
tani 1, vi. to be daylight: ¢ (ani paina no'o, it is broad day. 
8. dangi. 
tani 2: me'e tani, night. U. dani, day. 
tanora ¥.i,, to be powerful, to be strong, of magical power, 
tapa v.i,, to cut with a blow, 
tapali, tapari v.t. 8, tapa. 
tapaiso, tobacco: mai tapriso, a piece of tobacco, English 
tobacco ”. 
tapi, tapitapi v.t., to chop. 
tapo v.i., to catch hold. 
tapori v.t. 8, tapo. 
tara 1, path : tara oto, tara ni hi‘ona, the ghost track on the island of 
Marapa. 
tarai vt, to lead, to take a person, 8. tala. 
tara 2, forehead : naotara, 8, dara, 
taraha, regularly : hura taraha, to keep coming regularly. 
tarama’ ini v.t., to light a torch. 
taraure'i partic., constantly. 8. 
tare- (a), tale (a), ta, towards: reho tarea, speak to him. U. tale, 
tare'ae v.i., to begin : tare ‘ae e' sii, to be the first to do, 8. tala‘ae. 






























tari 1, for no reason, anyhow, just; precedes verb: ka tari maraa 
Taona asi, just goes about in the sea. S, tale‘i. 
tari 2, hand net, a net on two cross-sticks for catching buma fish. 
taro v.i., to spread, of news. 
tataroha v.n., news, 8, talo. 
aru, tautara v.i,,to boil, to dip out : taru oku, to catch the palolo worm, 
tarsi vt. : tarusi okw. 8, dann. 
tarua pron, dual 3, their; suffixed to nouns and prepositions, 
‘asi, taitesi v.t.,toremove the skin in strips, to husk : karuru ka taitesia 
niu, the coconut crab strips off the skin of a coconut. 8. (asi. 
latare-.i.,to travel, to walk about : nunukw e tatare, my soul journeys. 
U. tatale; Mota tatale, 
fate isu tate, to be beyond count, 
tau, tala v.i., to do: ka tae ‘ohi rif, he is looking for a place ; tau 
mar, to make war; tau pasi, to divine with a bow ; tau uri‘i, 
to speak thus, of reported speech. U. tau. 
tavkai, « covonut scraper. 8. saukai, 
tauna v.i., to want. 
taunaha‘s v+t., to want, to like, 
‘auru pron. pl. 8, their ; sulfixed to nouns and prepositions, 
{e, numeral, one, a: t@ aro, one taro: te hanavaa, one meal. Lau te. 
te'e, e'etee (Ku) n., skin : Iite'e, unskinned, with whole skin. §. to'e, 
tei 1, place: tei eni, this place, here; ti na, that place, there ; tei 
‘nima, inthe house, kai 2, 
te‘i 2, numeral, one, a. 
twite voe., mother: a teite, mother, of a specific person. $. leilei. 
teitora adj., mixed. tora, 
{eke ¥.i., to fall down ; to drop. 
tekela‘ini, tckera‘ini vt. kwmu tekela‘ini, to punch and knock 
down. Ja‘ateke. U. teke, 
fete, a stone fence. 8 tte, 
teva v.i.,to be long, tall. ‘ewa 2. 8. tewa, 
‘o (ku) n.y mate, companion, address used to w child: ‘0 rua mai, 
tolu, come here, mate. Mota tack, ete. 
‘oh specific numeral, ten, of shell-moneys: tohu ni pata, 
ii, to work at, of work in gardens : (04 ‘ana hana, to work at a 
hana garden, 
to'iha, toina vn. 
toli, tori, atv. of direction, down, west : 
downwards. S, ‘oli, 




















tol, to descend, to be head 
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to'0 (ku) 1, v.t,, to come into contact with, to hit ; used with loc. 
to'0 i pau, to hit one’s head ; a too i ‘ani, hits it; ula ka t'o 
‘mora, the rain keeps on. 8, to'o. 

to'o 2, distributive, at a time: to'o oru are, three things at a time. 
8. to'o. 

to'0 3: (o'0 “erena ‘di, the tops of the tree, 8, to'o ‘elena, 

to‘ohuut v.i., to be real. 8. to'ohuu, 

to'oni 1, vi. to store, to pack. 8..o'oni, 














tora 1, v.i.,to affect, to come upon, of sickness; fora niui, to build a nest. 
forahi v.t. 8. tola, 
tora 2, v.i., to be mixed, various : teitora, 
torari v.t., among, mixed. 8, dola, 
tore, tole vt., to take, to chase, to drive. 8. tole. 
tori, toli v.i., to divide food, to distribute food. 8. tolingi. 
toro (na) 1, n., hill: torona hanua, the hill eountry. 8. too. 
toro 2, lady, of person of distinction, used of female ghosts. 8. toro. 
loru v-., to carry: Hw'a toru i Kera, » Marapa ghost. Lau folu, 
{oto v.i., to sink. ha‘atoto. 8. dodo. 
tolohu n., of own accord : totohu ‘aku, of my own accord, 8, tohu-, 
totono v.i., to smart. 8. fotongo. 
totori v.t., to wait for. 
(otorisi v.t. U. totori. 
fou (na) n., middle, used with loc. i: mune i tou, the younger brother ; 
i founa hanua, in the middle of the island. U. tow, 




















U 
wa 1, adv., yet, still: emao ua, not yet. 8. we. 
wa 2, of old : are wa warita, a thing of old time. Mota tuai. 
‘wa 3, a sand crab. 8. ‘ue, 
whi 1, yam : uhie pito, the yam has sprouted. 8. whi, 
whi 2, v.t., to blow with the mouth : whi wu, to blow a conch. 8, whi. 
uku 1, vit., to drav, drag. 
ukura'i v.t., to draw, to deliver. 
ukw 2, line, row: ku i reia, a line of putty. 8. ubu, 
ui vt,, to throw : ui asi, to throw away ; kni ‘eni ui, the throwing 
hand, right hand. 
wile'ini vit. 8. wi. 
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uma v.in,to work at a yam garden. Mota wna. 
tamu, oven. 8. umn, 
tna ndv., thus: hai una, that’s the way! haru ‘ei e wna, some are 
like that. Malu‘ una, 
unusi v.t., to come loose. 
uu v.i., to swell. 
upu (ku) n., waist: i upuna. 8. upu. 
wwra-, ula- (Iu) 1, n., cross-cousin. 
wana n.: rua mai urana, two cross-consit 
sister, 
wa, uraura 2, v.i,, to stand, U. ura, 
wwra 3, vi. to sew: ura rao, to sew thatch. $, use. 
wraura (ku) n., skin, 8, wloule, muscle, vein, 
wi adv., thus, in the compounds : uriha'i, eto. uri, Suri, 
writi adv., thus; used of reported speech; the demonstratives 1a, 
ni, neena, noo, are added : uri°i na, unit ni, uriti neena, uri 
noo. Lan urii, Mala‘n wri‘i, 
wriha'i v.i., to be as if. 
uriha‘ini v.t.: ‘ei nei e uriha‘inia ‘ei nei, this one is like this one. 
wrihana, like:  urihana taa, what is it like tS. wrihana, 
uritaa interrog. adv., how, like what! ¢ uritaa? 8, urilaa, 
rw 1, vii, to be old, to be getting soft, of taro. 8. udu. 
uru 2, v.i., to wade, 8. ulu. £ 
ru 3, cloud. 8. uru, 
wruha n., relatives by birth, the bilateral family: uruha ni inoni 
, our family. 
usu v.i., to wipe. 
usuri vt. S. usu. 
uusuri v.t., to follow. 8, wsuli. 
wa 1, rain v.i., to rain, Lau wa, 
Ma 2, v.t,, to rub-on stones. 8, ute, 
‘laa interrogative adv., how? ¢ waa, how is it? what's the matter ? 
‘ei waa, which person? what thing? Lau ula 
utu, utuutu v.i,, to drip. 
utuhi vet, to drip on. 8. vdu, 
we 1, a shell conch. 
“w'u (ku) 2, n,, finger, 
‘wa, exclam. of assent, that is 30! yes! Lau waa, 
muni, uunuunu 1, v.t., to tell, to recount, 
Munuunuha v.n.,foll-lore story, an account. 8, wunu, 





U. ula-, brother, 
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twunu 2, a torch of coconut leaves. Lau wun, 
wuru, wuruuru y.i., to thread. 
uuruhi vet. Law usu, 





w 


In one or two words w changes to e: weewee, weve. 






8. reaato, 

to have holes in, of solids, S, waavaa, 

wai 1, water. 8. wai, 

wai 2, a compound of wau i: wai esi, at sea. 

wa‘i, wa'iwa'i 3, v.i., to pull, to drag, to pain ; rape ea‘iwa'i, to suffer. 

tea'ini v.t., torpull, to deliver, $. vii. 
twaiesi, waiwaiesi v.i., to go fishin 
waiayina v.n., fishing, 8. weesi. 
tediwa, contraction for wau i ea: Noko raa waiia, Lam going for 
wall, 

wapu, virgin forest. 8. wipu. 

wara (eu) n., word : mani ware, a word ; laea wara, to maken oration ; 
au ni wara, to consult. 8. wala, 

waraimori v.i., to be true; exclam., true, it is so. U, walaimoli, 

waraudu (ku) n., hair, U. waraubi 

‘wari (ku) 1, n., mother’s brother or sister's son, 

warina n.: rua mai warina, mother’s brother and sister's son. 
8. well. 

wari 2, used of things spherical in shape, fruit, stones : wari i haw, a 
ceremonial club with a nodule of iron pyrites on top, worn 
hanging from neck between the shoulders ; warii niu, a coconut. 

wari 3, v.t., to cut. 

‘warita, adv., formerly of old time : i varita, formerly; yearita no'o, 
in past days; are noo warita, it was from of old. 8, waite, 
wnlite, 

ware, a creeper, rope. 8. ilo. 

aru 1, numeral, eight : poni waru, the eighth day on; used of an 
indefinite number: waru hanua, all the lands ; with mora 
ware mora ni hanua, every land, 

You vL PAKr 4, 
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searwaka vi, to emerge. U. warwaka, 

weasi v.i., to be wild, of pigs, to be unowned, of ghosts. S. wisi. 

‘easu, a bird whose nest is stolen by the land kingfisher, ‘i's. 8. wadu. 

cate v.t., to distribute, to apportion food, to give. 8. wate. 

eau adv. of direction, there = po'o wa, po'o mai, over there, over here ; 
wai (Wau #) esi, out at sea. wou. 8, wilu. 

wawasu (na) n., tip: warasu ‘ai, tip of leaf. S. wadu. 

weeicee, veevee, a baby. 8. uvewee. 

‘wete, wetewete v.t., to come into contact with, to strike: @ wetewele 
“ana, it struck him. §, 

wiiwii, viivii, a baby : mera 

‘wou 1, adv. of direction, there, away, onwards : rua wou, g0 00; 
‘€.apo ni asi na wou, it was in the sea over there ; faa wou ana, 
itis all one and the same ; ‘the demonstrative wus mnay be added : 
‘mane wouna, that man there. wau. 

wo'u, wa‘u onomatop., 2, a mosquito. 

wowo (kv) n., mouth. 8. wav. 
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As Anan-Syaian Gentumwan axp Warrior 1x tie Penton ov THE 
Ceusapes: Tae Mewores ov Usiatan Inx-Muxorou, ‘Translated 
by Pamae K. Hrrm. pp. xii-+265. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1929, $4.50. 

‘The Memoirs of Usima form, to the Western reader, probably the 
most fascinating book in Arabic literature, and it is instructive to 
recall that, but for a battered manuscript in Spain, its existence might 
scarcely haye been known. To Derenbourg belongs the honour of 
having re-discovered and identified this work, of having undertaken 
with a very substantial measure of success the labour of rendering 
the ill-written and often unpointed text into a readable form, and of 
having not only translated but also analysed and annotated it with 
a precision derived from a thorough grasp of the historical background. 
‘That misreadings and errors of detail should have remained was 
inevitable, and it was to be hoped that subsequent revisers would 
gradually reduoe their number and clear up the rather numerous 
points of obscurity, Unfortunately, neither the German translation 
issued by Schumann in 1905 nor Dr. Potter's English translation issued 
in 1929 have in any way fulfilled this hope, since the former is 
‘and the latter confessedly, translated from Derenbourg. It is to this 
task that Dr. Hitti has applied himself, after a substantial previous 
experience of translation and publication. His new version, under the 
rather clumsy title at the head of this review, rests upon a thorough 
and independent examination of a photostat of the manuscript, and 
the revised text on which it is based was issued by the Princeton 
University Press in 1930. 

Te can be said at once that both text and translation show a very 
great improvement upon Derenbourg’s editions. In dealing with a 
Syrian author, the Syrian scholar has a natural advantage, of which 
Dr. Hitti has made the most. Though we are still very far from a perfect 
text, he has smoothed out many knots, and has given us a forctaste 
of the progress which should be realized in oriental studies when 
such a combination of direct knowledge with modern method becomes 
‘more general among scholars from the Eastern. lands themselves. 
His appreciation of Derenbourg’s work in the introduction to the 
translation sounds, perhaps, a little curt after the lengthy analysis 




















of his mistakes ; fortunately, however, in the introduction to the 
_ Arabic text he speaks more warmly of his predecessor and acknow- 

ledges his debt to him in both toxt and translation, and, it may be 
added, annotation. 

‘The introduction contains a brief, but on the whole sufficient, 
account of the author and his literary activities. Possibly the 
character-sketch may be criticized as s little superficial ; Dr. Hitti 
stresses his hero's chivalry, and rightly, yet this is clearly not the 
whole truth. There is a danger, which he has not escaped, of blurring 
some of the differences between medieval and modern standards to 
which we apply the same label. So in the ease of Usima, it is the 
‘complexity of his character, not its uniformity, that makes him 50 
interesting a problem, ‘The wholesome atmosphere of gallant and 
aristocratic behaviour ” in which he was brought up had its limitations, 
and nothing is served by turning a blind eye to them. ‘The man who 
ean relate unemotionally and without a word of comment how, as 
# boy of ten, he stabbed and Killed one of his fathor's retainers for 
® mere nothing (p. 174), had evidently more than » common share 
of hardness in his make-up. But while this may be explained by tho 
Manners of the time, it is impossible to overlook the fact that to his 
contemporaries Usima was known chiefly as an invetornto inteiguer. 
‘There are hints of this even in his own narratives, as, for example, 
his minsion to the wazir Rudwiin (p. 66), Tt can scarcoly have beon 
merely his “intrepidity ”, as Dr, Hitti suggests, that led his uncle 
to desire his absenoe from Shaizar. Howover that may have been, 
‘Usima himself makes it clear (pp. 27-8) that his servico with his 
next master, Zanki, ended in 1198 in circumstances which made it 
neoessary for him to seck a refuge ut Damascus, Here he was received 
with high honours, but was forced to leave six years later, In this 
ease we have the direct evidence of an eye-witness, Tbn al-Qulénist 
(ed. Amedror, pp, 277-8) relates that in 1144 the ra’ts of Damascus 
retired to Sarkhad on account of the intrigues of Usima and the 
‘sit, and refused to return until the ruler of the oity, Mu‘t al-Din 
Unur, had them removed to Egypt. Usima'e own account of his 
departure (p. 28) has the look of an attempt to exoulpate himself, 
ee even 80 he confesses that the bulk of the population was hostile 
to him. 

The apologetic note is still more perceptible in his account of the 
intrigues in which he played a part in Egypt, Here, too, we possess 
fall narrative in the work of Jamil al-Din ‘Alt b, Zar al-Halabt 
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(B.M. Or. 3685, foll. 85° ff; Gotha Ar. 1555, foll. 169 ff), who, 
though not himself a contemporary, was born in Egypt in 1170 and 
educated there, and so had access to contemporary local tradition, 
Tha Zifir not only charges him with the blame in bringing about the 
murder of his patron Ibn al-Sallir, but also with instigating the 
‘subsequent murder of the Caliph al-Zafir, owing to the latter's hostility. 
towards him. Even if the details of this story are to be discounted, 
it is cortain at all events that Usiima was so deeply compromised that 
he found it necessary (in spite of the assurances which he claims to 
have received from the Caliph’s avenger Ibn Ruzzik) to fly from 
Egypt with the partisans of the chief conspirator ‘Abbis. Finally, 
that Saladin as well, after befriending him, fell out with him, seems 
to show that even in his extreme old age Usima was still something 
of a mischicf-maker, Even if the reason, as suggested by Dr. Hi 
was that Usima retained some sort of sympathy with the Shi'ite 
cause (and this is perhaps borne out by Tbn Zifir's statement that it 
was the Sunnt party which led the opposition to him in Egypt), it 
must not he forgotten that the nursing of Shi'ite sympathies implied 
not merely a platonic attachment to certain doctrines, but involved 
also an active political partisanship. 

‘The fascination of Usima’s book lies mainly, no doubt, in the human 
appeal and intimacy of its contents, but to the student of Arabic 
it is given additional charm by its vivacious and informal style, which 
it owes largely to that very colloquialism that Dr, Hitti (with true 
Arab pedantry) seeks to excuse in the author, or to lay somewhat 
gratuitously to the charge of a copyist. Had Usima himself written 
down these recollections, he would certainly have clothed them in 
more conventional literary garb ; Iut we have every cause to be 
rateful to the scribe who so faithfully recorded those clipped and 
“‘ungrammatieal ” sentenees that we ean actually hear the man 
talking, ‘There is nothing else quite so vivid or so lifelike in medieval 
Arabic literature. But what a task for the translator to present 
‘Usima in a manner that retains anything of the flavour of the original ! 
It is no refleotion upon Dr. Hitti that precisely the same factors 
which give him exceptional qualifications as an editor of the text 
render him but an indifferent translator of it. To steer as happily 
and as surely as Usima does between the stilted and the slangy 
demands trained ear for English and a pen that instinctively 
recoils from such sentences as “I told thee that there wasn’t a thing 
Teould do for thee”. 
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‘These details apart, however, Dr. Hitti has rendered a service to 
scholarship which it would be ungrateful to deny. It need handly be 
stressed after these many years that Usima’s memoirs are the most 
valuable single source we possess for the social history of Syria at the 
time of the early Crusades, and this translation will long remain the 
standard English version, For this reason, and in view of the 
importance of the work to students of the Crusades, it has seemed 
worth while to make a fairly full list of corrections and suggestions, 

itting minor details, If the list seems a long one, let those who are 
ut sin cast the first stone—and in justice to Dr. Hitti there ought 
to be a seoond (and much longer) list of passages in which, with rare 
patience and skill, he has brought order out of chaos, and sense out of 
nonsense, It should be said that these suggestions are based chiefly 
on the text as it stands, since, though many passages are obviously 
corrupt, it would be hazardous to attempt any extensive emendations 
without access to the manuscript and to a local knowledge equal to 
that of the editor, 

P25: ‘the massacre” read “the number of the killed", and 
below “On the other hand, a great host of the Franks were killed ". 

P. 26: Salih al-Din, i.e. al-Yaghisiyant, not the famous Saladin. 

P. 27: The more natural meaning seems to be that when Usina 
Went to Shaizar, Sula} al-Din seized all his possessions, ete, ‘There is 
no mention of “the enemy”, ie. the Grecks, as the cause of the 
calamity, and it links on to the following sentenoe (p. 28) explaining 
why Usima fled to Damascus, 

P. 28: “In this another calamity befel me in my possessions,” 
read “‘and what I lost on my estates amounted to a second 
oatastrophe ””. Note 2: Mu'‘in al-Din was not wazit, but commander- 
in-chief and atabek, 

P. 90: Add after “carpets, furniture", “a great reception-room ". 

p. 32: “foiling the enemy, read either (with Derenbourg) “the 
night of their surprise attuck” or “ the night when they: deserted him". 

P. 34: “counterfeit official signatures”, read “issue forged 
Aocuments” (for tawagi* ef, below, p. 206). ‘After “fixes the hour 
of death” add “Tn this rising « number of Egyptians and Sudanese 
were killed", as 


;, certain members of the caravan”, read “some travelling 




















. 40: ™ greeted our eyes”, rend ‘made an attack on us”. 
P. Al: Bait Jibril (Jibelin) was twelve miles from Ascalon, 
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p. 42; ‘The castle of Yubna (Ibelin) was built between 1140 
and 1143, 





read ‘* distraction ” 
. 49: “saddle mules”, read “baggage mules”, 

p. 56: Read “Amin al-Dawlah Gumushtagi al-Atibaki". 
“But he counted on me ”’is not in the text (though also in Derenbourg’s 
translation), 

p.57: “He will send thee before him", read “He will make much 
parade of thee”. Note 91: The torm ‘asis migr “the mighty one of 
Egypt”, is a traditional phrase derived from Qur'in xii, 90, and 
hhas no connection with the Caliph al-Aztz, 

p. 58: When I returned to Cairo”, read My arrival in Cairo 
happened at the time when , 

P- 60: “Thou wert so glad . . . that thou didst hardly believe”, 
Usima’s use of mi saddayta (hatta) is almost equivalent: to You have 
searocly” (ofp. 87, et). “with the eros on it", perhaps “on the 
‘oath of the cross " or read possibly wagalibiythi"* and his crusaders. 

Pp. 60-1; This episode is to be dated in the autumn of 1155, 
during a truce between Nar al-Din and Baldwin 111, 

p- Of; “at the head of", read “among”. 

p. 68; “The Franks raised a violent uproar”, read “They (the 
‘Muslim plunderers) were greatly alarmed 

p. 69: “a green mare", al-Khadri’, either “the iron-grey mare” 
or else @ proper name. 

p. 72: ‘These incidents are probably to be dated about 1136. 

p- TL: “without a visor”, read ‘without a lower piece (protecting 
the neck)". ‘a jagged arrow,” kashmd (2) here and on p. 227 seems 
‘to imply that the arrow hit sideways, 

p. 76: After “three ribs on his left side” add “and three on his 
right side”, 

p. TT: “Itonly thou wilt keep to thy mosque... long as thou 
kkeepest to thy mosque”, the meaning is rather “Cleave to your 
ronque (.. give up active military service)... and nevertheless you 













































Twas rejuvenated" read " I dealt it as though T were in 
the vigour of youth 
+ put him in jail”, read ‘*kept him in confinement ". 

“The castle stood on an elevation”, read “ (the road) which 








“Basahri”, in the text the reading “ Bashamra 
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adopted. After “flown at a francolin” add “and dashed into the 
coverts ", 

.90: “displaying his colours”, perhaps “conspicuously dressed ” 
(cf. p. 76 at foot). 

P. 91: “the footman recovered”, read “the foot-soldiers took 
(as booty) ” 

p. 92: “By thy benevolence, al-sani'ah seems to mean ‘(I put 
myself under) thy protection” ; ef. tagtani“unt, text, p, 66, 1. 7. 

P. 97: “to deal successive blows’, read “to drive home the 
thrust”. 

P. 105: “and whose army was dispersed”, read “and the army 
(operating under Bursuq) dispersed". Note 199: Lulu’ ruled Aleppo 
from the time of Rugwan’s death in December, 1113, as atabek of 
his sons Alp-Arslin and Sulfan-Shab, till his murder in April, 1118, 

p, 107: “al-Khirbah”, read “al-Kharibah ” (Dussaud, Topo- 
graphic historique de la Syrie, pp. 145-1), 

P- 108, n. 116; The correct date is 1130, 

P. 110, n. 124: The dates given are those of Jamal al-Din ; Taj 
al-Mulak Bari reigned 1128-32, 

P. 112: “who was in charge of the register”, read “who was in 
Teecipt of a didn”, ic. enrolled in the army. Note 130: To be 
dated probably between 1163 and 1167. 

P. 115: “what he wishes to do, etc.” read “‘what he is about to 
do and the risks which he is about to eneounter", “a band of robbers”, 
granted ; but hardmiyah seems often to have the technical sense of 
““irregulars”, 

P- 119, n. 155 : To be dated probably in 1120 or 1121, 

P. 120; “When the days are over”, read When the allotted time 
comes to an end”, 

p. 125: ‘Abdallah al-Mushrif”, read “‘Abdallah the intendant”, 
and on the following page ‘This man was an intendant of , . 

P. 125: Fakhr al-Mulk succeeded to Tripoli about 1100 and 
ocupied Jabala in 1101, 

P. 128: “The infantry of the enemy are in battle formation”, 
read “Our foot-soldiers are all over the place”, “No eavaliens of ou 
Seep cy Temained, cto.” read “There was not a single horseman 

Some (of our foot-soldiers) fled into the city, thinking it 
that they would he captured, othe owere walking beside 
my stirrup”. “march behind them stealthily”, read “cautiously” 
(Cf. p. 93, 1. 1: “kept at some distance behind them”), “and took 
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possession of the town”, read "‘ and had taken possession of the town, 
Fighting was then going on between them and his brother”. “He 
entered al-Raggah with the horse”, read “The horse carried him 
into al-R.” 

p- 129: ‘mount and meet the enemy ”, read “ride out to meet 
al-Din”, Note 184: The correct date is 529 = 1185, 

P. 143: After “toppled over” add “and turned upside down". 

p- M4, n, 2: This relates to the expedition against Damascus 
under Baldwin IT in 1129, Kafr-Tab hnd been captured by 
Bohemond IL of Antioch in 1127. 

p- 146: “belts of the horses, read ‘‘suddle-straps”, After “the 
Franks " add “(may God Most High forsake them)”. Note 9: The 
correct date is 1114, The date 1109 is due to an error in Ibn al-Athir. 

p. 147: “The sword cut through the outfit, the silver sandal, 
ete.”, read “ The (blade of the) sword cut through the scabbard and 
its silver shoe”, For jade =“ scabbard” ef. below, p. 154 (text, 
p. 125, 1. 2.) 

P. M8, n. 13: al-bruns =“ the prince” is unlikely, as Baldwin. 
does not seem to have been called by this title. In Ibn al-Qalanisi, 
ed, Amedroz, the word is written al-ruayyis “ the lesser chief.” 

p. 152: “Taking up my sword, eto.”, read “I put down my 
sword, ete. 

p. 153: “May Allah do this and that with thee ” (fa'ala'lahu 
bika wafa‘ala) is curiously reminiscent of the Hebrew ‘May God do 
‘so to thee and more also”. Note 28: See above, on p. 146, n, 9. 

* joined her ”, read “ climbed up”, 
“almsgiving”. The text (p. 126, Inst line) has diggah, 
which is probably to be read riggah, “ piety.”” 

p- 107: “‘used to rise", read “used to go out raiding”. “two, 
spotted horses”, read perhaps mu‘abbayini “loaded up” or 
* caparisoned ”, 

P- 167: “discussion of their treatment of the orifices of the body ”” 
is rather far-fetched ; read probably makhdsthim ‘their disgraceful 
customs ", 

P. 169: “pierced his eyeballs”, read “blinded him". ‘The 
operation did not involve any actual bodily injury, see Dozy, s.v. 
kahala, 

P. 172: “without letting them go through”, read probably 
“without fastening them firmly”. Note 2: Sawar was governor of 
Hamil for Taj al-Mulak Biri of Damascus in 1128-9. 
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P. 174: “to the ditch below”, read “to the surface of the 
ground", 







became so ol, read “* grew so stout”. 

“everyone he met every day”, omit "every day”. 

+ “on the hill”, read “at the Pass”, ie. ‘Aqabat Dummar, 
y (Dussaud, Topographie, p. 291). * After we 
got tired of searching”, read “Shortly before noon”. “ Sinuj”, 
read“ Sawinj ”, 

P. 186; “Aba Bakr made him an officer, bestowed on him « robe 
of honour, ete.”, read “Aba Bakr presented him (before Zanki) 
‘There is no evidence that a subordinate officer 
could bestow a khil'a, nor had he a corps of Jandériya, Note 30: 
Zaki besieged and captured Ba‘rin in 1137, 

“although he had committed no erime exoept that he was 
innistont ", read * Salil al-Din had no fault but obstinacy 

P. 188: “Salih al-Din after that came to the door, eto," road 
“Qafjng then came . . . along with a troop of his mon, and , al-D. 
captured him and gave him into the keeping of ". “the watchman of 
the eastle", read “the intendant ", 

P. 103: After this isa ruse" add “As if w raid were made during 
























P. 205: “* What is this building material?" in the text (p. 174, 
1,2) hadrah, The rendering “ building material” smnacks of the lexicon : 
fone would expect rather something on the lines of “residence” of 
* manifestation ” (‘Is not this the . ..1”), but T find it dificult to 
assign a preciso meaning to the word in this context, “I onoe more 
approached him’, read “'T tried to gain his goodwill”. “Written 
by al-Mugtafi”, Derenbourg’s version: “in the handwriting of 
al-Muqtaf, ‘Had he demanded more . seems preferable, 

P. 207: “with a green robe”, read “with a jurist’s hood 
(taitasiin) 

P. 210: “forgive him (and me} our sins", the toxt has only 
“forgive him, the rest being anticipated from p, 212. 

P. 216: “the tiresome weight Perhaps “‘ the suffocating heat ”, 

P. 218: “We reverse his exterior form”, rather “ We invert him 
inform”. In the text (p. 187, I 1-2) the quotation from the Qur'an 
is wrongly vocalized, 

P. 222: “satisfaction of his curiosi 

P. 225: “the fords of the Nile” 
from the Nile”, 























read “‘ enjoyment ”. 
» Perhaps “* watercourses derived. 
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P. 226; “cannot live except in a pool”, read “are always to be 
found in pool”. 

P. 228: “took special pains”, perhaps “used to spend a great 
deal in sending”. . .” (ef. p. 222, at the beginning), 

p- 220: * Most of the falcons Ghana’im would order . 
“He (my father) used to send for and buy most of the falcons". 

290; ** masters of hounds”, properly ** whippers-in " (according. 
to p, 252 they were unmounted). 

P. 281: Tarfs is the Rupenid ‘Thoros I, prince of Ci 
“accumulated”, read “had with us at one and the same time". 

P. 282: “with the rest of the falcons as they attack, omit the 
last three words and read (p, 208, 1.12) biljumlal 

P. 233: ‘a large wooden perch", read 
shape of a large hawking-glove 

P- 236; “tamed it”, perhaps “taught it to fetch", 

P. 238: “The Intter's system of calligraphy, eto.”, probably “ He 
‘was a calligrapher of the school of Tbn al-Bawwib and separated from 
the master by no more than one or two generations of pupils”. 

PP. 288-9: “because he possessed so many of them and could 
select . . , and most rapacious”, read ‘as may be seen from the fact 
that he had a good many, though the skilful hunter is not often found 
amongst them ”. 

P- 260: “*peashooter”, read ‘ blowpipe ". 
tumbled it over ", add “and throw her rider " 
he groom's remark at the end of the incident (p. 252) shows 
that it was the boar which was pursued, 

It should be added that the dates provisionally assigned to many 
minor events are uncertain. 
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‘8 wooden perch in the 











H. A. R, Grow, 


Brirnigk zve axamscues Lirenatonoescurcure. By Oro 
Sries, pp. x-+126. (Abh, f, d. Kunde d, Morgenlandes, 
herausg, v.d. D. M.G., xix Band, No.3.) Leipxig, 1982. RA 10. 
Following in the footsteps of Horovits, and more recently of 
Schacht and others, Dr. Spies has made a search through the still 
only half-known manuscript collections at Stambul for works of 
Arabie biography and history, the results of which are published in 
this pamphlet. Of particular interest are some rare or missing early 
biographies of the Imims of Islamic jurisprudence, including 
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‘ag-Saimari's (d. 436) Mandgib Abt Hanifa, Baihagi’s (a. 478) Managib 
ash-Shafi%, and a fragment of al-Aburi's (d. 363) earlier work on the 
same imam, as well as a copy of a third (al-Wadih an-Nafis) hitherto 
attributed to Tbn Kathir, but which proves to be the work of a certain 
‘Abd al-Mubsin b, ‘Othman in the fifth century. The historical works 
cited are of the sixth century or later, among them being complete 
series of Ibu alJauzi's Muntasam, Tbn Shiki al-Kutubi’s ‘Uyin 
a-Tavearikh, no fewer than three complete sets of Ibn ‘Asikir's 
Ta'rikh Dimashy, and a large quantity of MSS. of al-‘Aini’s ‘Tqd al- 
Junin, In the third section are listed MSS. of al-Maqdis’s Kamal 
Si ma‘rifat ar-rijal and its numerous abridgments, supplements, 
and rivals. Except for the mention in a footnote on p. 49 of a risdla 
(K. mufdsabat an-nofs) of Yon Abi Duny’, Dr. Spies has confined 
himself to these three sections of Arabic literature, to each of which 
ho supplies a compact technical introduction. Both for the data 
furnished by his researches and for the admirable mannor of their 
Presentation, his brochure is of considerable value to all students of 
Arabic literature and jurisprudence, 








HA. R, G. 


CataLoave ov Tm Ananic Maxuscaters 1% THR LIBRARY OF THE 
Ixpta Ovrice, Vol. I, i, Que'anio Literature, By C, A. 
Stoney. pp.iv +95, Oxford University Press, 1990, 12. Gl 

‘The immense volume of the Arabic literature dealing with the 
its interpretation, variant readings, orthography, recitation, 

ies, ete., is familiar to every student of Islam, and it is not 
surprising to find no fewer than 167 entries on these departments of 
study listed in this Catalogue. A large proportion of the entries are 
treatises by Indian scholars, many of them autogeaphs, but interesting 
though they may be as a surve 'y of Indian Qur’anic study, it could 
hardly be expected that much new material of any special value 
should come to light amongst them. ‘The most important item in the 

Catalogue is probably the MS. of the first half of an eusly (fourth 

century) Shi'ite Commentary (No, 1076) by as-Sulami, better known 

as al-“Ayyashi, of which, though copies are known to exist in India, 

Ho other copy has found its way into western libraries, Among other 

iMeresting MSS. are two fragmentary commentaries ascribed to 

al-Ghazilt (Nos, 1086 and 1087), commentaries on Sara xii and 

Sara x, £0, by Jalil ad-Din ad-Dawng (Nos. 1145 and 1146), a treatise 
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by Ibn al“Arabi (No. 1216), of which only one other copy is known, 
and an autograph of Mubibb ad-Din al-Hamawi (No, 1101). A 
curiosity is a volume of selections from the Qur'an, with a Chinese 
translation (No. 1062), from Amoy. On the technical side, Mr, Storey’s 
cataloguing is beyond criticism ; not only the description of the 
‘manuscripts themselves, but also the biographical and bibliographical 
notes which he appends to each are models of thorough and exact 
scholarship. 





H. A. R. G. 





Reyer pes Eropes Istawrgves, Publiée sous ta direotion de 
L, Massioxox. Tome III (Année 1929), 4 cahiers, pp. 676, 
‘Tome IV (Année 1980), 4 cahiers, pp. 610, Paris: Geuthner, 
Subsoription price 100 franes per annum, 

Under Professor Massignon’s inspiring direction, the Revwe des 
Etudes Islamiques has now definitely established itself as the leading 
journal in moder Islamic soviology. It would be difficult in a short 
space to do justice to each contribution in these two volumes 
individually, and a brief analysis of their contents will suffice to. show 
the rango of interests which they cover. 

About seven-eighths of the whole is taken up by a variety of 
studies on social questions. Achille Sékaly Bey contributes a lengthy 
series of articles (1929, i, 75-126 ; ii, 277-897 ; iii, 895-404; iv, 601-09) 
on the difficult economic problem posed by the multiplication of 
private or family Waqfs in Egypt, including translations of the 
controversy recently engaged on this subject by Muhammad ‘Ali 
Pasha and Shaikh Mubammad Bakhit, and of the rescripts, laws, and 
Parliamentary debates relating to it, M. Castagné deals with the 
fomily customary-law of the Circassians (1929, ii, 245-75) and magical 
Practices among the Eastern Turks (1990, i, 53-156). M. Paul Marty 
has three articles, one on the efforts of the Makhzen to control the 
sawiyas in Morocco during recent years (1920, iv, 575-600), another on 
the institutions of the Jews of Morocco (1930, 7-882), while the 
third and most important, in a field which he has made peculiarly 
his own, summarizes the present situation of Islim among the Niger 
tribes (1980, iii, 383-432). ‘The ffagat or “ unanimous decisions ” 
of the Jama‘a of the Berbers of the M'zab are reproduced and trans- 
lated by MM, Milliot and Jacobetti (1990, ii, 171-230). Following on 
‘Sékaly Bey’s study on the educational reforms in al-Azhar, published 
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in the two preceding volumes, “al-Mushrif” describes the stages by 
which a similar reform has been brought about in the Zaitiniya at 
‘Tunis (1930, iv, 441-15). Most interesting of all is the editor's 
short survey of the distribution and social conditions of the immigrant 
Kabyle workers in the district of, Paris (1930, ii, 161-70), which 
supplements the earlier study of Lieut.-Colonel Justinard on tho 
settlement of Shlu) workers from south-east Morocco, 

Three articles are devoted to the women of North Africa and the 
Enst. Mlle A. M. Goichon writes on the women of the “ moyenne 
bourgeoisie " of Fez (1929, i, 1-74), and supplements her earlier book 
on La vie féminine au Moab with a series of additional notes and 
observations (1930, ii, 231-87 ; iv, 517-95), while M. Castagné gives 
details of the emancipation movement among the women of Turkey, 
Porsin, Afghanistan, and Central Asia (1929, ii, 162-226), 

Of the remaining articles, the sole historical contributi 
“‘Lieonyre des étrangers dans V'empire soudanais du Mali” (1929, 
227-385), by M. C. Monteil, contains an appreciation of the influence 
exerted by Muslim immigrants on the mediaeval Sudanio eivilizatio 
Literature is represented by an investigation into the popul 
enjoyed by the poetry of al-Mutanabbi in the Islamic West (1929, 
i, 127-89), by M. R. Blachére, and a useful collection of Moroccan 
proverbs in text and translation by M, J, Beyries (1930, i, 1-B1), 
M. R. Tresse supplies a valuable technical account of the irrigation 
aystem of the Ghita of Damascus (1929, iv, 459-578), togethor with 
1 full desoription of the local customs and legislation relating to its 
Utilization, 

‘The shorter articles relating to current events include a transla- 
tion of the recent Egyptian decree-laws on personal status (1929, 
i, 197-53), an account of the “Eastern League" (ar-Rabita ash- 
Shargiya), founded in Cairo in 1921, and its journal of the same name 
(1930, iii, 289-96), and an analytical list of school books published 
in Kurdish (1930, i, 157-60), contributed by M. Minorsky, who omits 
however, the very interesting attempt to produce « Kurdish grammar 
in w reformed Arabic script made hy Tawfiq Wabi (6 435% +? 
SF 4 se — 329 S ily by gay Gigs) and published at 
Baghdad in 1929, : 

Finally, Professor Massignon continnes to furnish his invaluable 
Abstracta Islamica (1929, iii, 341-94) of recent publications in all 
fields of Islamic studies, which, it may safely be asserted, is the most: 
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widely appreciated feature of the Revwe des Etudes Islamiques, The 
burdens imposed upon him by his other duties doubtless explain its 
absenee in the fourth volume, but one may express the hope that he 
will find it possible to resume a series for which all students of Islamic 
subjects owe him a special debt of gratitude, 

HAL RG, 





History or Pauestixe asp Syria to rie Mackpoxtan Conquest. 
By A. T. Ouasrean, pp. xxxiv + 664, map, New York and 
London ; Scribner's, 1931. 30s, 

Pauesrixe 1 Guvenat History. By T. H, Romxsox, J. W. 
Hoxkrs, and F.C. Borgrrr. (Schweich Lectures, 1926.) 
pp. vili+ 106, London: Milford, 1929. 69, 

Péirra er 1a Navaréwe, By A. Kasoerer. Vol. i: Texto, 
pp. xiv + 630, maps. Ve ‘Atlas, 152 plates. Paris : 
Geuthner, 1929-80. 300 francs. 

History or Pauestise, By A, 8. Rarrororr. pp. 68, London : 
Allen and Unwin, 1981. 12s. 6d. 

Professor Olmstead’s handsome volume is uniform with the series 
of historical textbooks issued under the general direction of Professor 
Breasted at the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, to 
which the author has already contributed the History of Assyria, 
Tt represents a stupendous undertaking—nothing less than the attempt 
to present a complete survey of the provisional results of moder 
archwology and research in so far as they bear on Palestine and Syria 
from the earliest ages. ‘This is not to say that it is mere compilation ; 
‘on the contrary, for Professor Olmstead has passed all his material 
through the orucible of his own judgment, and asserts his own con- 
clusions with confidence, even where they disagree with more generally 
accepted views. Yet in a sense it is a collection of historical materials 
rather than a history, To a great extent, the actual sources, including. 
not only written records, but also monuments, architectural remains, 
pottery, burial customs, and the like, are set out in summarized form, 
and leit to tell their own story with the briefest possible linking up and 
exposition. ‘The method has undoubted advantages, but sometimes 
entangles the reader in a bewildering maze of detail, which he is loft 
to sort out as best he may (for example, in the abstract of the Tell 
¢l-Amarna letters, summarized in chapter xii), Strict adherence to 
chronological order also involves a good deal of jumping about and 
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sandwiching of paragraphs of Samaria, say, between others about 
Phomicia, Moab, Assyria, and the rest. ‘The result is a book that is 
not easy to read, but that most emphatically ought to be read, and 
carefully, by all students of western Asiatic and more especially Old 
Testament history. It will not please the conservatives and funda- 
mentalists, nor all the “ advanced ” critics, but by placing the Hebrews 
in their proper setting it throws much valuable light on their develop- 
ment, and on such difficult problems as their establishment in Palestine 
and the growth of Judaists. Some questions are left unanswered—the 
historical basis of Genesis xiv, for instance, and the relations between 
the deity Jacob and the “hero” Abraham, and how Jacob's tomb came 
to be shown at Hebron—and there are very many statements and 
conclusions which will not be accepted without discussion. ‘There 
are, however, few omissions to be detected ; the most surprising is the 
absence of any reference to the Scythian invasion of 626, even in a 
footnote, since, even if it is argued that the opening chapters of 
Jeremiah do not refer to this, it played none the less a part in the 
fortunes of Syria and Palestine. 

The first two of the Schweich Lectures for 1926 cover the same 
ground in outline as Professor Olmstead’s book ; Professor Robinson 
carries the story to the fall of Nineveh, and Mr. Hunkin from that 
Point to Titus. The two books supplement one another admirably, 
since the lectures not only clarify the detail of the sources summarized 
in the larger work, but also, where they conflict with it, enable the 
reader who is not familiar with the technical literature to appreciate 
the main divergencies in critical opinion, Mr. Hunkin's narrative of 
the Hellenistic and Roman periods is especially weloome, in view of the 
few critical accounts available for the general reader, although the 
extensions of the Maccabean dominions attributed by the map on p. 75 
to John Hyreanus and Alexander Jannaus are a little generous, 
The third lecture, by Professor Burkitt, begins with a lucid explana- 
tion of the importance of Palestine as a centre of land communications 
before passing on to sketch the history of the two Arab states of 
Petra and Palmyra, 

Professor Burkitt's subject is rehandled in much fuller detail in 
M. Kammerer’s work, which bears much the same relation to the 
latter half of the second and the third of the Schweich Lectures that 
Professor Olmstead’s book bears to the first part. ‘Though the author 
in this case has admittedly compiled his material from secondary 
sources, he has nevertheless succeeded in putting together a most 
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valuable piece of work, supplemented by a very fine “atlas” of 
plates. The greater part of his book is naturally devoted to the 
Nabateans, but it traces also the history of Petra from Israelitish times 
and down through Palmyra and the Ghassanids to the Muslim and 
Grusading periods. In these outlying portions of his task, 
M. Kammerer is less at home with his material and his detail is not 
s0 good. ‘The Jewish legends regarding the Exodus can naturally 
be utilized only with due attention to the results of critical study, 
which he largely ignores ; for the later periods he is somewhat at sea 
with the Kinda (for whom he suggests a Nabatean origin, connecting 
the name of Hujr with al-Hijr) and with the Muslims generally. As far 
as the main part of the work is concerned, however, his exposition is 
not likely to be bettered until fresh discoveries and investigations bring 
‘4 material increase in our sources of information, ‘The weakest section 
is that on the religion of the Nabateans, for which direct evidence is 
as yet relatively scanty. Both Professor Burkitt and M. Kammerer 
have overlooked the fact that the worship of Dhu'l-Shara continued 
in Arabia down to the time of Muhammad (Wellhausen, Reste arabischen 
Heidentums?, 48-61), and that the name has as little connection with 
‘the supposed name of the mountain of Petra (being in fact only a 
‘vague appellation meaning “ Lord of the Holy Place”) as that of his 
Ka‘aba has with Mecea, 

Dr. Rappoport’s book is also a compilation from secondary sources, 
but has been too hurriedly and unevenly put together to have much 
value, except as a brief summary for those who wish to know something, 
but not too much, of the chequered fortunes of Palestine. 

H. A. R. Grow, 





‘Tue Leoacy or Istas. Edited by the late Sir Tuomas Anxoup and 
A. Gomavwe. pp. 416. Clarendon Press, 1931. 10s. net. 

Tt has taken thirteen men to write this book so one eannot be 
‘expeoted to review it adequately. Indeed, the English language tends 
to divide into jargons which are only understood of the initiate. 
The sentence, “We Europeans conceive music vertically whilst 
the Arabs apprehend it horizontally,” was double Dutch till it 
was explained to mean that Arab music is built up of single sounds 
and European of groups. One of the writers says that the word legacy 
in the title is hardly suitable, and suggests annuity ; this is better, 
for Christendom might still learn much from Islam. Where all is good 

You. v1, Pane 4, 6 
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“comparisons are odorous”, but probably the sections on the Minor 
Arts, the Crusades, and Spain and Portugal will most attract the general 
Teader. The illustrations must not be forgotten ; one only, a drawing 
‘in the text of a glass lamp, seems quite unworthy of its subject. 

Methods vary. The chapter on the Crusades says very little about 
the wars, but is a survey of their effects on Europe ; they encouraged 
trade, found employment for younger sons, foreshadowed the League 
of Nations, started taxes on personal property, and furthered the study 
of Eastern languages. ‘Their share in helping the transfer of land to 
the Church is only hinted at. The chapter on literature also says 
nothing about the Arabs, but tells of queer, mixed products in Spain, 
hints at influenes on the troubadours, and puts famous books like 
Vathek in their right place. One wants to complain of the omission 
of Emest1Bramah ; for, though Kai Lung eame from China, he is 
‘descendant of Sheherezade, and a bosom friend of al Hariri. 

‘The chapters on geography and commerce and on theology 
and philosophy are elaborate statements of Arab Inowledge and 
achiovement. In his sketch of philosophy Mr, Guillaume was 
handicapped because a chapter on the same subject ia in the 
Legacy of Israel; without undue repetition ho has given an 
admirable summary of Muslim thought with ite repercussions on 
Europe in general and ‘Thomas of Aquinas in particular. ‘The fle 
might have been used with advantage at times: the phrase “ paid 
for their opinions with their lives or the loss of ther liberty ” is three 
words too long. ‘The paragraph about the Mu‘tazila on p. 264 in 
unfortunately worded ; it suggests that they invented the doctrine of 
‘the uncreated Koran, whereas they found it already existing and 
‘condemned it, 

1m the chapter on domestic arts, letterpress and pictures bring 
‘out clearly the unity of Muslim design ; with slight changes the same 
Scheme will decorate a jug ora wall. The interactions of East and West 
are strange; the Near Eust exported pigments to China and passed 
Chinese fabrics on to the West. Craftsmen in Ttaly and Spain copied 
‘Muslim processes and stirred up their teachers to new triumphs. It is 

ing is anything about the articles on mystivism 





Misprints are commoner than is expected in a book published by 
the Clarendon. Press, One man appears as Fulcher onal Fitleher | 
note C on p. 175 should be Soleto in South, instead of Spoleto in 
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central, Italy. Where so many hands are at work some repetition is to 
be expeoted ; once it is funny, when Avicenna shares the fate of 
Herbert Spencer, the scientist admiring his philosophy and the 
philosopher his science, A few statements provoke questions. Surely 
“niches carved in the semblance of a scallop shell” are older than 
Islam ; do they not ocour in the great temple at Baalbek ! Is there 
no truth in the story that the architect of Tbn Toliin’s mosque was 
‘ Christian and apparently an Egyptian ? One wonders if the early 
mosques were as plain as they are made out to have been, We read 
in the Salth of Bukhari that Muslims decorated their mosques as the 
Jows and Christians did their churches and synagogues. While most of 
this book will appeal to anyone, parts ean be understood only by 
specialists. Many of the suggested conclusions are far from certain ; 
in some chapters one wonders that the printer did not run out of the 
words “may be”. 





AS. T. 





Suana Piosopnia. Ar-Suannastans. Edited by A. Gumtavae, 
Part I. pp. 920. Oxford. 30s. 

Tt is not easy to review this book, as the first part ends in the middle 
of a chapter, and the promised summary translation is still to come. 
Considering that it had to be printed in Beirout the misprints are 
remarkably fow. The textis based on thie manusoripts, and the editor, 
following distinguished leading, has not corrected them where they 
wander slightly from the straight path of grammatical rectitu 
‘That being s0, it is not necessary to record the variations of the 
‘manuscripts on matters where the text is not consistent. ‘The arrange- 
ment of the notes is clumsy, presumably due to the conditions of 
Printing, In some places one would like a little more editing. A 
Paragraph may contain the statement of a doctrine, an argument for 
it, and a criticism of it, and the unfortunate reader is left to disentangle 
the muddle for himself. The editor has sorted out the mess once, and 
‘should pass on the fruits of his labour by marking the breaks in the 
sense. To give one example : on p. 249 a paragraph ends : 

‘The will gives individuality to existence and is related to fresh 
phenomena, The connection of the will of the eternal with two 
contraries at once. 

‘The second sentence belongs to the following section. 

The author begins by arguing that the world and all in it is ereated, 

using the classical arguments to prove that infinite bodies and numbers 
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cannot exist, He then treats of the unity of God, his unliikeness to all 
else, and the existence of his attributes. He discusses universal ideas 
and whether the non-existent is a thing. Next he deals with the divine 
Knowledge, will, and word or speech. He is careful to say that in his 
treatment of this question he departs from the traditional arrange- 
ment. His method is to define the problem, set forth the opinions of 
the various schools, answer them or propound their objections to 
one another, and end with an exposition of his own view, Tt is a hard 
book to read, but in his summing up the author begomes at times 
almost eloquent. ‘The end of the chapter on universals is w fair sample 
of his method and standpoint, 


‘Tho truth in this question i9 that man finds an image of things, 
universal, general, absolute, apart from the consideration of words and 
Individuals ; he also finds intellectual relations to one thing. These 
might be reduced to defined words—but we have proved that they 
cannot, oF to existing individaals—but we have shown that this is 
wrong. So it only remains to say that they are concepts, existing, 
established in the mind, apprehended hy reason, 80 far as thoy aro 
universal, they have no being in individuals, are not things, accidents, 
colours in individuals ; but they arv individuals so far as the reason 
forms from thom universal concept. An expression is coined to suit 
tani denoto this, so that, if tho expression were abolished or changed, 
tho conoept established by the mind would not perish. ‘Those who 
deny universals are wrong in making them bare expressions and right 
in saying that what exists as an individual has no Those 
who affirm them are wrong in making them qualities of individuals 
and right in making them concepts of reason over and above the 
expressions. They might say that they are figures of the mind instead 
of saying that they are neither existent nor non-existent, No reasonable 
man denies them. Some call them figures of the mind; some 
snuppositions of the reason ; some facts and concepts denoted by words: 
and some qualities of species. So long as the idea is clear, call them 
what you like. ‘These facts and concepts are in three relations, to their 
fwsonce, to individuals, and to tho mind, In individuala they. are 
Particular, in the mind they are general, in essence they are 
neither general nor particular. ‘To know these relations removes all 
difficulties. (Slightly abridged.) 


At times the author indulges in special pleading. He claims that 
there is no contradiction between the belief of the early Muslims in 
fan uncreated word of God, that of the Mu'tazila in a created word, 
and Al-Ash‘ar's doctrine that the word is uncreated but the reading 
Of it created, being the word only indirectly ; for the first refers to 
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the word in heaven, the second to the word in the mouths of men, and 
the third to both. In the middle of the very abstruse arguments itis 
refreshing to meet the human idea that the best proof of the existenoe 
of God is man’s need of him, 

Though not a history of philosophy the book contains much 
historical material, philosophers taking a bigger place than divines. 
The author claims to be a disciple of Al-Ash‘ari and quotes many of 
his arguments at length, though he does not hesitate to criticise him, 
He notes that some of the school looked to Ibn Kullib as their 
spiritual father, He uses some material from his earlier book ; he 
‘quotes the Najde of Avicenna (though not by name) and his statemonts 
le 80 far as they can be tested, ‘This book is a valuable 
addition to the philosophical literature of the Arabs. .A few corrections 
to the text may be suggested. 


p. 31, 1. 9, for cn read p. 40, 1 6, for Su read 
np. 160, 1. 4, for GE be read GES, bhp. 105, 1. 8, read 
SF ps 18h, 1. 9, for Uy read OSG. po 187, 1 7 read Like 
Aull or Ua! fate. p, 225, 1, 11, something is omitted after Sls 
pot. p. 240, 1.2, omit Je (1). p. 254, 1. 15, the text may stand and 
bo rendered : ‘It is excluded by the fundamental principle, Their 
argument from knowledge is admissible.” p. 204, 1. 15, omit Y 
(ee, pe 208, 1, 11, for Vly read 131s, p. 305, 1. 9, for hal 
read hills. p, S16, 1. 3, omit 30. 
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Tae Live axp Tites or Scurax Mayxtp or Gnazwa. By 
Moyansap Nazim, pp. 271, map. Cambridge, 1981, 15s. 

‘This important book is written in a very eamest style devoid of 
any superfluous embellishments, and yet one is obliged to distinguish 
between its twofold contents : the strictly scientific and the sentimental 
or rather “ romantic ”, in the sense that Sultin Mahmaid is presented 
a8 a hero, and his epoch as a kind of golden age. 

“As a man,” says the author in his conclusion (p. 170), “he was 
affectionate, just, pure, kind, generous, devout and religious—a truly 
great and admirable character.” He stands among the greatest 
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warriors of the world. He encouraged learning and “ did more than 
any other sovereign before him towards forming and developing a 
national Persian literature.” He was a good administrator, for even 
uring his absences good order prevailed in his empire, ‘“* He was the 
first sovereign to give practical shape to the idea of a Muslim empire 
in India” (p. xiii). ‘The only drawback which the author allows to 
be recognized in Sultin Mahmtd is his failure as the founder of » 
dynasty, because “‘he extended the area of the empire beyond the 
capecity of one person to control and keep intact", 

Such is the guiding thread of the book, which, at least to the 
present writer, looks certainly exaggerated. 

Son of the rude Middle Ages, Mabmid of Ghazna is undoubtedly » 
remarkable figure, and it is right to protest against the simplified view- 
point of Firdausis satire, but the presentation of Mahmid as a paragon 
of virtue (especially if we are to understand it according to the 
standards of 1932) is equally unsupported, 

Let us take the most obvious point: Mahmad’s patronage to 
Persian letters. It had certainly nothing to do with the interests of 
‘the Persian “national ” literature. Dr. M. N. says (p. 131) that the 
Sultdin felt sometimes annoyed that “the diligent and obsequious 
Persians " invaded his administration. But, the Persians in Ghazna 
themselves did not seem animated by the feelings of Persian renaissance 
(as formerly under the Tranian Simanids) for one of them replaced 
Persian by Arabic in official correspondence, and the other wrote 
the history of the reign in the same language. Such small courts as 
those of Ghir, Gizgindn, Gurgin, and especially Rayy were great 
centres of learning, but most of them were swept. away or weakened 
by Mabmid. This loss could hardly be compensated by the liberalities 
‘at Ghazna, where one hears of mouths filled with jewels, of elephant- 
loads of presents, etc,, so far as the official singers of the Sultin’s 
Viotories are concerned. But, on the other hand, the fact is that two 
greatest names of the epoch, Firdaust and Birtini, owe nothing to 
Sultan Mabmtd. Firdaust’s satire in its present form may be spurious, 
but even the Chahar magiila (p. 50) confirms its existence and quotes 

verses, Birini rarely mentions even the name of * amir 
(without any additions !), 
It is certainly wrong to explain Mabmad’s activities by 
“fanaticism, but perhaps in general “piety and devotion" as 
Political factors ought to cede place to more prosaicimpulses. Dr. M.N. 
‘himself, speaking of the merciless persecution of dissenters (p. 161) 
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says: “The Caliph was thus a useful ally for a warrior who was 
burning with a desire for expansion, and to maintain and strengthen 
the alliance with him, the Sultan placed the resources of his empire 
at the service of the Caliph in his war against the Carmathians.” ‘To 
exeulpate Sultiin Mami from the accusations of “ wanton bloodshed 
and reckless spoliation of Hindu temples, our author (p. 63) writes 
that ‘‘these so-called barbarities were committed in the course of 
legitimate warfare, when such acts are sanctioned by the practice of 
all the great conquerors of the world, Spoils captured from a defeated 
enemy have always been considered the lawful property of victorious 
armies. In India, however, wealth was accumulated not only in the 
coffers of kings. . . but also in the vaults of the temples”. As 
Mabmiid’s campaigns in India were exclusively aggressive, one can 
hardly deny that the war (legitimate only on account of the heterodoxy 
of the Hindus) was a very profitable operation for the treasury of 
Ghazna, 

‘Mahm@d’s policy towards his Mustim neighbours may be styled 
able, but one fails to discover in it anything edifying. Especially 
characteristic is the story of the occupation of Khwarazm, see Birfint 
quoted in Baihagi, p. 844, of, Barthold’s dispassionate narrative, 
Turkestan, p. 275. The relations with the friendly Ziyirids on 
Mabmid’s side are always associated with pecuniary demands, 

One cannot share Dr. M. N.’s enthusiasm for his hero, but very 
happily his abstract views do not impair the value of his purely 
historical researches, 

His book appeals to sober minds undaunted by the detail and 
Aryness of the material, But in the present state of our sources, we 
particularly desire the general overhauling of the machine of facts 
and dates, Most meritorious is the list of Oriental sources and the 
aystem of references enabling the control of the statements in the text. 

There are three parts in the book. ‘The first speaks of Mahmtd’s 
predecessors in Ghazna and of his own early years. Owing to the 
brevity of narration some details are not clear. For example, the 
roles of the original king of Kabul and of the “ruler” Abi Bakr 
Lawik, who suddenly emerge on pp. 25 and 27, remain obscure till 
the end. See now on them, H. C. Ray, The Dynastic History of Northern 
India, i, 1931, p. 79. ‘The term “reign” (p. 28) seems somewhat 
excessive with regard to such rulers as Bilga-tagin and Piri-tagin 
whose relation to the Simanids is not explained. 

Part ii groups under three chapters the military events on the three 
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principal fronts, in Turkestan, in Persia, and in India. The system is 
graphical and renders clear the consistency of the conqueror’s efforts 
in each case, but the chronological sequence suffers thereby to a 
certain extent. As regards Central Asia, the events are told with 
more detail in Barthold’s classical Turkestan. On Persia, the author 
has not evidently had the occasion of secing Huart's Les Ziydrides, 
and especially Sayyid Ahmad Kasravi's Padshahdn-i gumndm, 
iHtii, Tehran, 1928-90, which would throw light on the “Marzubin 
of Dailam ” (p, 83) who will now remain enigmatic to many readers. 

Of particular interest are the paragraphs on Mahmiid’s campaign 
in the present-day Afghanistin and India, where many details seem 
to be new, such as the identification of Bhitiya with Bhatinda (p. 201). 
Very new is the attempt to utilize the positive dates contained in 
Farrukht's qasidas, which, e.g., enable to trace Mahmiid’s itinerary to 
Somnath. 

Part ii is devoted to the interior organization of Mabmid’s 
empire. The paragraphs have been built up from a mass of separate 
mentions in different authors (though many of them belong to much 
Tater times). This is a valuable piece of reconstitution of the 
administrative machinery under Mahmid, but we learn nothing on 
such important questions as revenues, assesament, situation of the 
civil population, especially the peasants, to say nothing of the 
conquered races. Whatever the lacume of our sources, Dr. M. N- 
ould find in Barthold, Turkestan, pp. 287-9, some facts to show how 
heavily Mabmfd’s reign weighed on his subjects, ‘The most striking 
illustration of Mahmid’s views on his subjects is perhaps the censure 
which he addressed to the inhabitants of Balkh who tried to protect 
their native town against an attack of the Transoxanian Qura- 
Khinids : “What have subjects to do with war? It is natural that 
Your town was destroyed and that they bumt the property belonging 
to me, which had brought in such revenues. You should have been 
required to pay an indemnity for the losses, but we pardoned you ; 
(only) see to it that it does not happen again ; if any king (at o given 
moment) proves himself the stronger, and requires taxes from you 
and protects you, you must pay taxes and thereby save yourselves,” 
(see Barthold, Turkestan, p. 291). Some discrepancies between the 
theories and the facts are noticeable in this part too (p. 128): “The 
Sultan was not bound to consult his ministers in state affairs, but in 
practice he followed the divine commandment which bids Muslims 
eonsult each other in all matters. Whenever he was confronted with 
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‘a serious situation, he called a council of all the important civil and 
military officers to hear their opinion and advice.” ‘Thereupon follows 
the rather unexpected illustration : “The proceedings of the council 
which he called to consider the situation created by the assassination 
of... the Khwarizmshah have been preserved and furnish an 
excellent specimen of the arbitrary (sic /] ways of the Sultan. 

‘Thirteen appendices (pp. 171-237) contain many valuable matters 
on the details of Mahmiid’s reign and on other dynasties of his time. 
Mr, M,N. preferably quotes from the Oriental sources, but it must be 
borne in mind what we owe to Barthold who has most minutely utilized 
Gardizi, Bayhagi, and other authors. Even Dr. M. N., who quotes 
his European predecessors only in the cases where they committed 
some error, seems to have found no fault with Barthold’s references 
and dates. 

On the whole, Dr. M. N.’s book forms a useful Encyclopadia 
Maliddiana, The best parts of it are those which bear on the facts, 
dates, details, But notwithstanding all this mass of honestly and 
laboriously collected details, the general picture of Sultin Mahmad’s 
‘epoch remains not very clear. As regards the personality of the great 
conqueror, the author seems to balance between his piety towards the 
memory of his hero and the conclusions suggested by an excellent 
knowledge of the sources. 

The map at the end of the book is very weleome. 

Minor Remarks.—The pages of the Enc. of Islam differ in each of 
the parallel editions (English, French, and German), and it is preferable 
to give every time the title of the article quoted. p. 2, Tawarikh band 
(read bani) Subuktagin. p. 50, Diwin Lughatu't (read Lughatit) 
turk, p. 15, Tarikh-i khairdt is not anonymous. Barthold has shown, 
Bull, de UAcaid, d. Sciences, 1915, pp. 1365-70, that this work is 
identical with Asahh altawdrikh, of which the author is Mubammad 
b, Amir Fadl allah al-Masavi (Riew, Catalogue, p- 1062, Supplément, 
P-270), p. 16, Sultan Mabmiid’s monuments and inscriptions receive 
a very brief attention. Dr. M. N. does not even quote in full the title 
of Dr. Flury's very interesting article, “Le décor épigraphique des 
monuments de Ghaza,” Syria, 1925 (especially pp. 65-8, on the 
tower of Mahmtd). Jurjaniyyah, why not Gurginj? p. 25, 
Khulam, read Kim. p. 27, Bilkatigin, read Bilgl-t. p. 48, Cha- 
ghartigin, rend Chaghir-t. p. 56, Ighur, perhaps simply Ayghur 
(“stallion”) -khan? p. 88, ““Marzubin of Dailam certainly could 
not possess Shahrazir (west of the Zagros). Very probably 393 sy~ 
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stands here for 3) 5 Suhravari. p. 190, why the uncommon 
mamlukat instead of the usual manlakat given in the dictionaries at 
the first place. p, 152, Minfichahr b. Qubiis, ruler of Gurgdn, rather 
than of Tabaristin, p. 160, tho term ‘Carmathian” seems to be 
improper with regard to the Ismi'Tlites, if usod asa historical, and not 
‘48 4 current opprobrious term. p. 177, on the Furightnids see more 
details in the Hudid al-lam (written in 972/982), published by 
Barthold, Leningrad, 1980 (Dr. M,N, could not possibly consult: the 
book, which was in fact brought out in 1981), p. 190, Kaya Kalish 
read Kiyl K, Tish (Kalaya ?). p. 216, to suit the metre, instead of 
Chiktidar (—— —), we want something like *Chikuludra (— ~ ——), 
¢f. the original name, Chiklodar Mati, In the bibliography several 
European predecessors of the author ought to be named, Kasimirski 

his edition of Mindchihri resumed most of Baihagi’s history. 
ilken gave a very creditable edition of Mirkhwind’s section on the 
Ghaznavids, 























le remarks are mentioned here only for completeness 
sake, while it is clearly felt with what care the book has heen written. 
Y. Mivonsny. 


A Penstas Jovnsny, being an Etcher’s Impressions of the Middle 
East, with forty-eight drawings, By Frep Ricnarvs, RE. 
10in., pp. 240. London: Jonathan Cape, 1931, 15s, 

Seldom has a more beautiful tribute been paid to any Kastern 
Country than this delightful book on Persia by the late Mr. Fred 
Richards, whose untimely death occurred soon after its appearance. 

Tn reoent years Persia has been much exploited by tho camera — 
not in the hands of the professional photographer, but in those of the 
‘iscriminating archeologist. ‘Thus pructically al that remains of the 
former masterpicoes of Porsian architecture is’ necemsible in. detail 
to tho student, Even the finest of these photogeaphs fails to convey 
anything of the subtle beauty of the half-ruined cities of ancient and 
‘mediaeval Persia, ‘Those photographs usually geem to fail as inter- 
Pretations of Persian scenery, which has inspired the writings of 80 
many who have travelled in this land of romance, 

The forty-eight drawings by Mr. Fred Richards seem to give us 
csactly what was wanted, for, in spite of their accurate architectural 
drawing, overy sketch possesses a lightness of touch and 2 suggestion 
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of mystery which no other artist, we believe, has achieved so success- 
fully, and which are certainly absent from even the best photographs, 
‘As is only right, Ispahan, the beautiful city of Abbas the Great, is 
represented by a large majority of these pictures, and next in order 
comes Shiraz. In the bazaar-scenes the Pahlevi cap, which is now worn 
by every male Persian throughout the land, of course predominates, 
and it is a high tribute to Mr. Richards’genius that he has not allowed 
these singularly wnpicturesque hats to mar the poetry of his pictures. 
Where the standard is throughout so uniformly high it is hard to 
discriminate, but it may be safely claimed that no book ean possibly 
convey a better idea of Persian scenery to the general public nor a 
more charming recollection of the country to those who have been 
fortunate enough to travel there. 

Of the letterpress it need only be said that it is written with charm 
‘and such good taste as we should expect from this artist, and merely 
asa vivid description of the country, with a suitable modicum of history 
thrown in here and there, it would deserve to rank among the best 
books on Persia. As a record of what Ispaban and Shiraz still looked 
like in 1931 it must have a permanent value. 





E. D. R. 


ty Yanva bin Auman bin ‘AmpuuLin 
as-Sinerspi, Edited by Suast~1- ‘ULawi M. Hinivat Hosts, 
Ph.D., F.AS.B., Khin Bahidur. Printed at the Baptist Mission 
Press ; published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. (Bibliotheca 
Indica Series.) Calcutta, 1931. 

‘The editor of this most useful addition to the Bibliotheea Indion 
series, published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, acknowledges his 
indebtedness to Sir B, Denison Ross, whose suggestions encouraged 
him to undertake the work. MSS. of the Tarikh-i Mubjrak Shiht 
fare extremely rare, and the work is a contemporary record of the 
reigns of Firdz Shih, the later Tughlugs, and the first two kings of the 
Sayyid Dynasty, and is our only original authority for the later part 
Of the period with which it deals. Extracts from the work, translated 
into English, have already appeared in vol. iv of Elliot and Dowson's 
History of India as told by its own Historians, but the MS. used for that 
‘work was s0 erroneous and defective that the editor was obliged to 
supplement it with extracts from Nizimu-d-din Ahmad. This 
historian, Firishta, and Badiony used the work as their authority for 
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the period of which it is a contemporary record, and the first two 
plagiarized it so shamelessly that it might have been suspected that 
little was to be gained by the publication of the complete text, but this 
suspicion was ill-founded, for there is much that the two plagiarists 
have not copied, and the author's history of the earlier Muslim dynasties 
which reigned in Delhi, though not a contemporary record, is evidently 
based partly on authorities which are now lost to us, for it contains 
much information which is new, For instance, the account of the 
reign of Balban, of the early days of the Khaljt Dynasty, and the 
chronological record of the important reign of Muhammad bin Tughluq, 
# record which we find nowhere else, aro interesting and valuable. 
‘The presont writer is gratified to find that this reoord endorses his 
view, expressed in vol. iii of the Cambridge History of India, but since 
questioned, that Muhammad bin ‘Tughlug directed two migrations 
from Delhi to Daulatibad, one in .p. 1327-8, voluntary for all but 
courtiers and officials, and the other in 1329, when all the citizens of 
Delhi were driven across India, and the city was left desolate, Of the 
author's contemporary record of the reigns of Firtz, the later kings 
of the Tughluq dynasty, and the first two Sayyids little need be said. 
Professor Dowson has admitted that he is a careful, and apparently 
an honest chronicler”, but rofuses to admit his claim to be ranked 
as an historian, ‘This is hardly just. Yahyi bin Ahmad may not 
bo in the same rank as historians of these days, but he has certainly 
# claim to rank with those of his own age, Professor Dowson was 
Perhaps affected by the quality of the manuscript with which he 
hhad to deal, and it is probable that he nogleoted all of it save the 
author's record of events which happened in his own life-time. ‘The 
Present learned editor has had the use of three manuscripts, one 
supplied by a friend, and rotograph copies of MSS, in the British 
Musoum and Bodleian Libraries, and he has earned the gratitude of 
students of Indian history. 

The style of the author is distinctly Indian, He often omits the 
frifa where a Persian would certainly use it, as on page 93,1. 5, He also 
uses expressions not in general use, as Jy for “defeated”, and 
5293! 314, for “cousin german”, ‘There are a few misprints, for 
instance Guy for cas, which occurs more than once, but the 
text has been, on the whole, very carefully edited, 

*  Worseney Hac. 
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Grawaame guésteyrame pu Savskerr cuassique, By Hexrt 
Covrmix, Adrien Maisonneuve, 2 vols, 50 francs. 

‘These two volumes are intended to serve as a self-contained primer, 
the first consisting of an outline of the grammar, the second of graded 
exercises with vocabularies. European script alone is used, the 
characters of the Nigar alphabet being merely given in an appendix ; 
the pronunciation ix soarcely considered ; nor is there any account 
of accent or other historical feature of the language. Within these 
limits the work is well-planned, clear, and practical. The author goes 
straight for salient features; after setting out the alphabet in trans 
literation he gives the names and uses of the cases illustrating these 
by literally translated Sanskrit sentences; then the declensions of 
-a and -d stems, followed by « page about verhs, with the distinction 
between thematic and non-thematic well to the fore and illustrated 
by the present tenses of aemi and bhardmi. ‘This leads to an explana~ 
tion of roots, stems, and vowel gradation. Participles, from their 
frequent ocourrence in the texts, next claim attention, and their 
formation and wes are excellently stated. ‘The same soction prepares 
the reader for three other characteristies of the language, viz, omission 
of the verb “to be”, fondness for passive constructions, and the use 
of compounds. Compounds are from tho first regarded not as a rather 
disreputable subterfuge but as an eleganee and a convenience, and 
the sentence Sa kylodakakiryo gatah is chosen for our initiation, 
All this is achieved in the first sixteen pages, at which stage the 
student, although the hard work is still before him, will feel that he 
knows something about Sanskrit and may even be emboldened to 
read some of the passages in the second volume. 

With apologies for their complexity, the Sandhi rules are next 
taught, then the usual course of the declensions, conjugations, com- 
pounds, and derivative verbs and nouns. Brevity und clearness 
prevail ; four pages suffice for the perfect, three for the aorists. Yet 
space is spared for plenty of paradigms, o,g. the present tenses of both 
da and dhd are given in full ; we are not left to deduce the one from 
tho other. Participles also are treated better than in some books. ‘The 
end of the volume has a section on the correlative clauses (yathi 
tathd, ete.) which are another feature of the literature, 

‘Volume ii contains, still in transliteration, first five pages of easy 
descriptive Sanskrit with interlinear resolution of Sandhis and com- 
Pounds, and copious footnotes; then about 130 verses chosen from 
Bohitlingk’s Indische Spriiche; eighteen pages of extracts from 
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Paiicatantra and from Lacdte’s edition of the Brhathath@slokasamyraha ; 
‘Sanskrit-French vocabulary (helpful and complete, Ithink) ; and lastly 
five pages of French sentences for retranslation, with the necessary 
vocabulary. 

‘The book is reproduced by photolithography from MS,, but thanks 
to careful script and a judicious use of underlining and tabular arrange- 
mont it is almost as easy to read as type, Mistakes noted are : page 6, 
omission of “dative of purpose”; p. 71, std for sth ; p. 30, prapayna 
for propanna ; p. 77, abravim for abravam, 

And surely something should have been said about the use of 
adverbial particles and about the Slokw metre, 





©. A. Ryanps. 


‘Tue Tiwrnes Prixcrrat Uraxisnans translated from the Sanskrit 
with an Outline of the Philosophy of the Upanishads and an 
annotated Bibliography by Rouenr Enwxst Hume. Second 
edition, revised with a list of recurrent and parallel passages by 
Gronoe ©.0. Haas. pp. xvi +988, Oxford University Pros, 
1931, 

Jn tho centre of the higher religious development of India stand 
the Upanishads, Sinco time well-nigh immemorial they have been 
looked upon by the very cream of Hindu intelligentsia as the Ioftiest 
‘outcome of theological and philosophical speculation ; and it seems 
as if in certain quarters a religious renaissance were still expected to 
rise out of the intimate study of these works. In Europe Schopenhauer, 
though he knew the Upanishads only from Anquetil’s terrifying Latin 
version of the Persian translation prepared by Dari Shikoh’s pandits, 
cansidered them the solace of his life and death. And there are no 
signs of their diminishing glory amongst people of the Western world 
who take a serious interest in India up to this day. ‘Texts of such a 
reverend character may well claim our most serious attention, 

And still it might be suggested that amongst the thirteen texts 
translated by Professor Hume there is much which would afford us 
scanty solace in life, and a still scantier in the hour of the mahdpra- 
sthina. What has always been to the presont writer a subject of 
stupefaction so far as Indian literature is concerned, viz, its unbroken 
series of sublimities and nonsense, certainly also applies to the 
Upanishads. Parts of the Brhadirapyaka and the Chindogya a8 
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well as the whole of the Kathaka stand out as something of the most 
sublime ever conceived by human spirit, while other of these texts 
[present a most curious jumble of senseless and unedifying matters, Still, 
through their age and the profound reverence shown them by untold 
generations of Hindu scholars they command our respect and interest. 
even if they do not always attract our admiration and devotion, It is 
undoubtedly well that they should again have been presented to the 
public interested in other things than the mere lokaydtrd in a readable 
and attractive form. We are deeply obliged to Professor Hume for 
his performance ; that his work has now appeared in a second and 
rovised edition is a proof that it has been a welcome gift to scholars 
and laymen alike, 

Professor Hume apparently is a scholar of « somewhat conservative 
trend, and we look in vain for innovations or new interpretations within 
his bulky work. It has been impossible to the present writer, out of 
sheer lack of time, to go through all the translations carefully comparing 
thom with the Sanskrit texts, and he has had to limit himself to those 
two amongst them which are perhaps slightly more familiar to him, 
via. the Kithaka and the Chiindogya. Of the former ono ho himself 
some years ago ventured to publish a translation together with 
somo notes in yolumes Ivii and Iviii of the Fndian Antiquary. This 
translation has been duly annotated in the careful bibliography of 
Professor Hume (p. 468); but of w few rather obvious emendations 
suggested in that modest little paper there is not the faintest trace to 
bo met with within his own rendering of the text, As forthe Chindogya 
there ix not the slightest doubt that ds a rule the text with the 
help of the native commentators, of Deussen, eto, has beon faithfully 
rendered, Still we have observed a few minor slips which do not 
‘always inspire confidence, and of which one or two will be brought to 
notice here, 

No doubt, Chand, Up.i, 12, 1-5 called “ the Udgitha of the Dogs ” 
‘makes a somewhat bewildering impression. No doubt also, the 
Siman-chanting is perhaps not distinctly unlike the barking of dogs. 
Still there can be no reason for believing that this chapter is meant 
for ‘a satire on the performances of the priests". What the dogs 
want to obtain by their Siman-singing is food ; and food is said 
ini, 11, 9, to be the divinity connected with the pratihdva. ‘Thus there 
is a quite obvious connection between this chapter and the preceding 
one, and to a latitudinarian mind it seems scarcely more wonderful 
that dogs should obtain food hy performing Siman-chanting than 
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that officiating priests should do 50. One would like to know what 
reason induced Professor Hume to translate the word bhallaksa in 
iv, 1, 2 (p. 215) with “short-sight ”, unless of course that expression 
contains a sense unknown to the present writer. Professor Liiders 
some years ago translated it by “Birenauge”, which seems equally 
impossible. Undoubtedly bhallakya is nothing but bladrdkya, a fact 
‘that has been pointed out long ago. For the chapters dealing with 
Satyakiima Jabila (iv, 4, Lsqq., p. 2185qq.) the paper by Professor 
Liiders, Sits, ber. Preuss, Akad.d, Wiss., 1922, p.227 sqq.,has apparently 
not heen consulted as it is not mentioned in the bibliography. Hass, 
of course, means “goose” not “swan” (p. 220)3; the goose—in 
modern times for reasons unexplained looked upon as a paragon of 
stupidity—to the Hindus is the wise bird par préférence. On p. 226 
the words lohena dare darund earma (sandadhyit) are rendered by 
“‘wood with brass or with leather” which is apparently a lapsus 
ealami, The translation on p. 234 of the words svairint kutah by “no 
wife unchaste ” is decidedly too weak ; nor does elad-almakam (p. 248) 
really mean “has . . . as its soul” but rather “by that (the whole 
universe) is enlivened”. In vi, 13, 1 (p. 248) upasida is generally 
rendered as here by “‘come unto me”; it, however, means “ (come 
and) sit near me" and forms an invitation to the seoret sitting, the 
Upanisad. That amalaka in vii, 3, 1 should he rendered by “acorn” 
muy rightly be doubted as it denotes the fruit of the Emblic myrobalan, 
Phyllanthus emblica * 1, 

‘There is one other question of translation which seems to form a 
constant crux to the interpreters of the Upanishads. Brahma (or its 
equivalent Atman) is often expressed by the words neti’ (nawiti) which 
‘are even here rendered by the senseless “ not thus”. However, neti 
neti means nothing but “No, no!”, denoting Brahma (or Atman) 28 
the pure negations just as some schoolmen have used Non as a fit 
‘expression for the Very Highest. 

To the present writer it seems doubtful whether there is any use 
in repeating, as does Professor Hume (p. 6), that the “usual date” 

















4 We are reminded in this eon 


ection of the fact that several older scholars like 
Max Maller, Mui 


‘and others liked to look upon the frog-hymn (RP. vii, 108) as 
being a hnge joke with the Brahmins (cf. von Schroeder, Myst. wad Mimus, p: 390) 
‘That this is decidedly not the ease is now beyond any doubt, 

2 E Weber, Ind. Stud. ti, 88, ropeated by M. Prayhiski, BSOS. v, 30. 

2 Tt still less means “ flammant ” as it is rendered by the late Senart in hie 
translation of the pasmge, 


* Hmblica undouttedly is nothing but « more modemn form of malabn, 
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‘of the Upanishads “is around 600n.0., just prior to the rise of 
Buddhism". We had better avow once for all that so far we know 
nothing at all about the exact date of “the rise of Buddhism” ; to 
assert that an Upanishadic text is of pre-Buddhist origin thus, 
unfortunately, gives no date at all, On the Udgihavidya (Chand. Up.. 
i, 1, 13qq.) there has just appeared an extensive paper by Professor 
Strauss! which seems to contain a great quantity of very useful 
material. 
RA 


Pramana Samuccaya, Faited and restored into Sanskrit with 
Vritti, Tika, and Notes by H. R. Rawaswamy Ivencar, (Mysore 
University Publication.) pp. xxiv +110. Mysore: Printed 
at the Government Branch Press, 1990. 

On p. 879 of the work mentioned above, Professor Randle remarks 
that, according to intelligence received by Professor Tucci, Mr. Rama- 
swamy Iyengar was working upon the Pramdnasamuccaya of Ditinaga. 
Of this work only seanty fragments in Sanskrit were known which had 
been collected by Professor Randle himself ; and our knowledge of 
Ditinaga had so far been further increased by some articles in the 
JRAS, and in the Indian Historical Quarterly. 

‘Just: as some works of Aristotle have been lost but were retrieved 
during the Middle Ages through Arabic translations, several writings 
of famous Buddhist authors have only been preserved to us only 
in Chinese or Tibetan versions. Such has been the fate of the Pramdna- 
samuceaya, a handbook of logic by Ditniga, the fame of which according 
to Mr. Ramaswamy Iyengar vies with or even surpasses that of the 
logical treatises of Aristotle. This may be a mild exaggeration ; still, 
there is no doubt that the work of Difiniiga contains the very amyla 
of Indian logic. Mr. Ramaswamy Iyengar, with most laudable zeal, 
has transposed the Tibetan text into Sanskrit and has thus restored 
into its original one of the most famous of Indian scientific treatises. 
Of the merits or demerits of this restoration the present writer can 
form no opinion ; as, however, the Tibetan translations seem to be 
most carefully prepared, it must be quite possible to a scholar equally 
well versed in Sanskrit and Tibetan to restore a text like this into 
what was well-nigh its original shape. The introduction is short 
but clear and interesting. 








6. 





der, Proves, Abad. a. Wiee 1901, yo 288-4. 
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Some Asrects or Hixpu Mepica, Treatwewr. By Donornea 
Cnarux. pp. 71 London: Inzac & Co., 1990, 3s. 6d. 

This little book has seareely any claim upon being considered a 
piece of scientific research, It is rather a sort of propaganda pamphlet 
setting forth the superiority of Hindu medical treatment over the 
European one, and especially singing the praise of the late . M. 
Mitra (d. 1925), a Hindu physician who is said to have worked various 
wonderful cures upon patients of long-standing sufferings. 

Te may be quite true that Hindu Medicine is in possession of various 
valuable secrets which, cultivated through centuries, may be even 
superior to some of the treatments applied by European doctors 
Notwithstanding that, there is undoubtedly much in Hindu medical 
science which strikes us as being wholly unscientific ; nor do we learn 
to appreciate and esteem its merits better with the help of the crude 
and often seriously mistaken praise heaped upon it by Miss Chaplin. 
With the scientific knowledge of Hindu medicine her work has wot 
nothing todo. The reviewer has also failed to account for the presence, 
within the covers of this little book, of the first of the two tales beginning. 
‘on page 59, 








J.0. 





Srvpres ws Ixptas History. By SureNpRaNari SEN. pp. 
+ 266. Published by the University of Calcutta, 1980. 

Dr. Surendranath Sen, a Lecturer in History in the University 
of Calcutta, has already made himself fayourably known to his 
fellow-scholars by his various works on Shivaji and the Marathi. 

is last hook—this one, of course, exeepted—dealt with foreign 
jographies of Shi ‘There as elsewhere Dr. Sen has shown himself 
thoroughly at home in the various European sources dealing with 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries India ; especially he seems 
to have made himsolf well aequainted with Portuguese papers, and 
most of all with the collections of State documents at Goa, which 
are undoubtedly concealing more than one precious secret. 

‘The new book of Dr. Sen is undoubtedly a very useful one upon the 
Preparation of which its author has spent much painstaking labour 
and much leaning. It would searcely be correct to pretend that it 
makes any very exciting reading; however, the reader who puts it 
away after having perused it must tell himself that he has gathered 
© certain amount of very useful information, even if the events dealt 
with here are neither very important nor of any very great interest. 
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‘The first and most extensive of the chapters deals with " Historical 
Records at Goa. The Portuguese power in India, after a rapid and 
wonderful rise, soon set the standard of a most spectacular downfall ; 
and since the seventeenth century it has lingered on in the shape of 
some crumbling ruins of what was once a great and magnificent colonial 
empire, Unfortunately, documents concerning the period of decay are 
farmore numerous than those concerned with the period of grandeur. 
Dr. Sen has ransacked the archives at Goa, and they have given up 
a series of rather mournful tales of fallen splendour and pettifoxging 
dealings with native rulers of smaller or lesser fame and power. No 
doubt, some of the Viceroys even during the eighteenth century were 
‘men of bravery and capacity—an example is furnished by the Marquis 
of Alorna with whom the last chapter of the book deals—but their 
means were too small and the power of Portugal too. irretrievably 
lost to enable them to take up colonial schemes on a vast scale. 
Portugal had already long ayo had to cede her position in India to 
other European powers—Holland, France, and above all, England, 
Of the other chapters, which are mostly rather short, the most 
interesting, no doubt, are those dealing with Hydar Ali, It is not 
obvious—at least not to the present writer—what_ purpose is served 
by inserting here the short paper on “ Hinduism and Muhammadan 
Heretics during the Pathan Period ” (p. 118sqq.)- Tt had already 
heen published in the Visna-Bharati Quarterly, and it seems that 
even a single publication would do more than justice to its very meagre 


contents, Rie 


Srupms 1x me LANKavarara Summa, one of the most important 
‘Texts of Mahayana Buddhism, in which almost all its principal 
‘Tencts are presented, including the Teaching of Zen. By Datsera 
‘Terrano Suavxt. pp. xxii + 464. London: George Routledge 
and Sons, Ltd., 1930. 

Professor Suzuki some years ago published a very interesting 
collection of Essays on Zen Buddhism, and with vivid pleasure we now 
perceive that he is contemplating the’ publication, within no very 









found it desirable to go somewhat deepe 
text, the Laiik@vatérasitra, and the result 
the shape of this bulky but fascinating 

Japanese Buddhism, through the act 
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Rosenberg and his Guru, Professor Stcherbatsky, has yielded invaluable 

i the secrets of the Tathiigata’s mysterious 
Professor Suzuki, who may claim a most intimate 
acquaintance with that form of Buddhism, has furnished us with 
further precious materials for aequiring knowledge of the Buddha's 
doctrines in their Japanese dress, Still it must be avowed that at 
least partly th things dealt with in this and the previous volume are 
of too complicated a nature to be thoroughly grasped by scholars 
who are not themselves specialists in this field of research, The 
present writer thus willingly admits that it in far beyond his seope 
to pass any detailed opinion on the learned work produced by Professor 
‘Suzuki; still, he has read the book with most vivid interest and 
found it a storehouse of useful information. 

Its interesting to observe that in the Lamkawitdra the Enlightened 
One preaches his doctrine to Ravana who is described not only as 
reverently listening to it, but also as making good progress along the 
path of Righteousness. In Brahmanical literature Ravana is nothing 
but an incarnation of an evil power that has already previously (in 
the shape of Hiranyakasipu) menaced god and men :-— 

vinadam iechann atha darpajanmano 
rayena kaneis tridasaih samam punah | 
sa Rivano nama nikimabhisayam 
babhiiva raksah kyataraksayam divah || 

Because of his evil deeds and especially heeause of his limitless 
arrogance and conceit, he is doomed to destruction ; and though wo 
may feel just a puncture of compassion with one who meets heroically 
his predestined fate the Brahmin poets, devoted to the sweet and 
pious Rima, seem to feel nothing of this. Here it is otherwise : 
Ravana presents himself to u9 as a fervent and inquisitive disciple 
of tho Buddha, In somewhat the same way the Pampa Ramayana 
depicts him as an ascetic and a pious adorer of the Jina Sintitvara.! 
And xome castes in Southern India are said to worship Ravana whilst 
they heap abuse and imprecations on Rima, 

‘The cannibal king called Sinphasandisn (p. 970) apparently is the 
fame one as Kalmiyapida and the anthropophagous ruler of 
the Sutasomajitaka, ete. On p. 125, n., there is a minor slip when the 
earned author ascribes the translation of the Sttrdlamkira to 
M. Sylvain Lévi instead of to Huber, 

















7.0. 
1 Cf, Re, Kanarese Literature, Sno, pe 38.84. 


A Catatoave or Puorocrarss ov Saxskerr MSS., purchased for the 
‘Administrators of the Max Maller Memorial Fund, Compiled 
by T. R. Gasuter-Parry. pp. 59. Oxford University Press, 
1930, 

This is a catalogue of manuscripts belonging to the Nepal Durbar 
which were several years ago cent to England to be photographed ; 
the photographic copies are now preserved at Oxford. ‘Though 
most of these manuscripts have previously been dealt with by the 
lato MM, Haraprasid Sistri, this is undoubtedly n useful little book — 
which ought to be weleome to all Sanskrit scholars busying them- 
selves with the edition of unpublished texts or with such ones in need 
of revision, a 


‘Tarrnmiva-Pairtéixuya, with the Bhashya Padakramasadana by 
Mihigeya. Critically edited with appendices for the first time 
from an original Manuseript by Manorapnyaya Paxprr V. 
Vexxararama Suanua Vinvasuusuaxa. (Madras University 
Sanskrit Series No. 1.) pp. iv + 4+ iii + 188 + xxx +9. 
University of Madras, 1990. 

‘The Taittiriya Privisakhya, which was first edited by Whitney," has 
recently appeared in the Mysore Sanskrit Series with the commentaries 
of Somayirya and Gopilayajvan. ‘The Madras University has now 
inaugurated its new series of Sanskrit texts with an edition of this 
important text, together with another commentary, the Padakramasa- 
dana of Mihigeya, As the text had to be bared on one single manu- 
seript, copied from a palm-leaf one in carly Malayélam script, it is 
needs in want of emendation in reveral parsages. Still, it mostly 
Tooks quite readable and useful. Unfortunately, the learned editor 
hhas had to postpone to another volume of the series his discussion of 
the commentary, ts nuthor, ete, so that all the very scanty information 
wwe got here is chiefly concerned with the manuscript itself. The indices 
of words and of quotations are quite useful. 

‘Tho Madras University Sanskrit Series has thus made a very good: 
start, and we eagerly look forwarl to other works to be published 
there by the eminent pandits of South India. 

© Tami CHARPENTIER, 
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‘Tae Bommsarrva Docraixe iy Boppuisr Saxskeir Lirerarore. 
By Har Dayat. 8vo, pp. xx + 892. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd., 1932, 18s. net. 

Dr. Dayal has undertaken to discuss the Bodhisattva doctrine as 
it is expounded in the principal Buddhist Sanskrit treatises. ‘The 
chapters include the Bodhisattva doctrine, its origin and development, 
the thought of Enlightenment, the thirty-seven Dharmas, the 
Piramitis, the Bhomis, the last life and Enlightenment, Within 
the limits he has imposed on himself he gives a well-documented 
account, remarkable for the thoroughness with which the work of 
previous investigators has been examined, ‘This especially comes 
out in the treatment of technical terms, and as many as twelve or 
even twenty modern authorities are quoted in the course of discussions. 
‘The author has overy right to limit himself to Sanskrit treatises, if he 
‘chooses, but unless he can show that the doctrine originated in Sanskrit 
schools, he cannot claim to have settled its origin, It is not enough to 
offer speculations about Hindu and Persian influence without 
considoring what sort of Buddhism was influenced. Whether its 
Prosenoo in the earlier schools was a borrowing from Mahayana or 
vice versa is never discussed, nor does Maitreya put in an appearance, 

A more serious matter than the exclusion of Pali, if we are to speak 
of origins, is the fact that the author has never oloarly distinguished 
non-Mahiiyana schools that used Sanskrit from those of Mahiyina. 
Yet in Sarvastividin documents we find Buddha awakening in some 
of his hearers the thought of attaining anuttard samyaksambothi 
along with other hearers attaining arhatship, It is evading the 
question to say that they are Mahiyina in spirit, However, the work 
{s really devoted to Mahiyana doctrine. ‘The author passes immediately 
from the phases of development of the doctrine to the etymology of 
the names Mafjuéri and Avalokitesvara, ‘The latter he declares to 
be “a puziting compound", which cannot be interpreted with any 
degree of certainty. What there is that puzzles him in the nature of 
the compound he does not say, but concluding that all other interpreta~ 
tions are unsatisfactory, he resorts to the second Avalokita-sitra of 
the Mahdvastu, and invents for the word avalokita the meaning 
“wisdom”, He admits that this view is tentative, but he does not 
strengthen it by the mere assertion that it is neither better nor worse 
than those which he rejects. 

‘There are other instances which suggest that rival views have been 
Tejected rather too curtly. He gives an analysis of the Prafitya- 
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samulpida, and finds the “ traditional interpretation " unconvincing. 
and unsatisfactory. J. H, Beckh’s interpretation cannot solve it. 
L, de la Vallée Poussin’s explanation is “repugnant to good taste, 
unconvincing, and far-fetched”, Oldenberg and Oltramare are merely 
set aside, and so on, Not once has he examined the interpretations 
which the Buddhists themselves put on it. Had he done so, he would 
have found that de la Vallée Poussin’s explanation, which he #0 
unceremoniously rejects, is actually one of these interpretations. 
His own conclusion is to follow what he calls " the Indian tradition 
‘as it hus been preserved and interpreted by the Tibetan priests, who 
explained to L, A. Waddell ”, on the ground that it ut least makes 
sense of the series. But even if he were sure that it is an Indian 
tradition, and that it has been preserved, it is quite beside the point. 
‘The only reason for introducing the formula at all is that it has « part 
in the training of the bodhisattvas, and then we want to Know not its 
‘supposed primitive meaning, but how those actually in training 
understood it. It does not matter what sense they made of it, butit 
is only their sense that has any’relevance. 

Ho passes to the discussion of &inyatd, Here rival aholars are 
ignored, but for the Buddhist philosophers he cannot conceal his #eorn, 
‘They * revel ina voritable orgy of negation". They are" not deterred 
by the difficulties inherent in absurdity ”, and they descend to * puerile 
Jogomachy ”, though they ** deviate into sense” by the subtlo theory 
of the two kinds of truth, ‘This is merely how it looks to Dr. Dayal. 
Other Indian schools treated the s@nyatd doctrine as worthy of 
refutation, and the author is doubtless aware that Professors 
Stcherbatsky and Schayer have expounded it as a rational 
theory of relativity, Whether their view can be justified is another 
question, but it remains for De. Dayal to justify hie own dogmatic 
‘conclusions against it. 

"The Bodhisattva doctrine may be considered as a new ideal opening: 
up new conceptions of the duty and destiny of man and new revela- 
tions for the yearnings of religion, or with Rhys Davids as a birana 
wood warmed by a tropical sun in marsh and muddy soil, and 
smothering the nobler and simpler lessons of the founder. It is the 
former aspect which Dr. Dayal discusses in his two most important 
chapters on the Paramitis and Bhi) ‘The problem of the number 
of the Piramitas is a complicated one, Why do we find ten in the 
Pili'and six in Mahiyana { ‘The author thinks that they were raised 
from six to ten as a consequence of the invention of the decimal 
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system in the third and fourth centuries a.n. Apparently he m: 
the invention of the so-called Arabic numerals, But this is har! 
conclusive, Does he think that no one counted by tens before t):.: 
date t 

‘This chapter gives the opportunity for a refreshingly indepen! 
study of Buddhist ethics. ‘The early Buddhists, we are told, fors 
that man was essentially what Aristotle called a social animal, 1" 
in Muhiydna the layman gets adequate recognition, espec'ally 
the pliramitis of liberality, morality, and forbearance, Yet tls 
conclusion drawn in suffciontly sevoro, ‘Pure hedonism thus sce» 
to be the ruling theory of Buddhist ethien. But it sometin: 
degenerates into spiritual terrorism of the worst sort." ‘The Mahi 
Yinist teachers are charged with violent misogyny and unalloye! 
cynicism, and they appear to have formulated ‘a regular philosopy 
of dogeneracy ", 

‘The chapter on the ton Bhomis is very systematic and full. Fou: 
Aifferent systems are analysed, which are really summaries of ts 
stages of the whole career of the Bodhisattva, till ho obtains 
omniscience, acquires a glorious body, and emita rays which destroy 
tho pain and misery of all living beings, After this the final chapter 
on the last life and Enlightenment comes rather as an anticlimax, 0 
it is the story of the life of Gantama Buddha, described for the moxt 
Dart from works which know nothing of these elaborate davelopment® 
of the Bhamis. The author desoriben each stage of Gautama's lie, 
and gives the thirty-two marks in grout detail, but the eighty minor 
‘marks are dismissed as being due to the fusay fatuity of the Buddhist 
writers, who could not leave well alone”. ‘The Mira Tegend also 
receives full discussion, It is said to be an amalgam of allegory and 
‘myth, and the author is able to tell exnetly: where the alleycry ends 
and the myth begins, and whore the two are intertwined. ‘The myth 
itself is probably a replica of the struggle between Indra and Vrtra, 
with some echoes of the war between Rima and Ravana, This 
seotion will be of great interest to all’ students of ‘comparative 
taythology. ‘There is no doubt that the whole work forme the most 


systematic and extensive study that we Possess in English on this 
important development of religion, me 




















E, J. Tuomas. 
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Inpiay Loaie 1 tae Eanty Scnoous, By H. N, Raypur, MA., 
D.Phil., Indian Educational Service (retired), pp. xii + 404. 
Osford University Press, 1930, 12s. 

fe are all indebted to the United Provinces Government for its 

wise generosity in granting Dr. Randle the leisure which enabled 

him to produce this work and in aiding in the cost of publication, 

‘The task undertaken by the author is one demanding close concen- 

tration and prolonged consideration of exceptionally obscure problems, 

‘and it is most gratifying to have available the results of this research 

in an effective form, Indian logo hus, of late years, been fortunate 

in the measure of attention which it has received ; the absolute 
necossity of translations of the essential texts has at last been fully 
recognized, and the task of attempting to appreciate Indian achieye- 

‘ment in this field is immeasurably facilitated by the fact that we have 

bofore us efforts by experts to make clear the lucubrations both of the 

Buddhists and the Brahmans in this field, 

Even with the aid afforded, it is extremely difficult to arrive nt 

8 satisfactory understanding of Indian logic. Much of this difficulty 

arises from the fact that the texts which ha made aceessible 

ro written by authors who are constantly engaged in attacking viows 
of other schools or teachers, and who assume that the tenets they oppose 
will be understood by those who use their works. At any rate thoy: 
never attempt dispassionately to consider opposing views, to expound 
thom intelligently, and to attempt to understand the point of view 
which they embody, ‘The result ix that it is extremely difficult to 
grasp the real force of the arguments on either side, and one is often 
loft with » hazy idea of the theory criticized and that actually adopted. 

‘There must be added to this source of obscurity the difficulties inherent 

in tho Sanskrit language ; the use of compounds which ean be differently 

interpreted is an ever-present problem, and the text of our treatises 

‘can hardly be said to be presented in really scientific editions, while 

much of the earlior logic depends still on Chinese or Tibetan trans- 

lations, In the-face of these facts the very divergent views taken 
by. writers on the theme are inevitable, and it will be long before 
any certainty can be achieved on the essential issues in dispute. 

Moreover, it is clear that much further information as to the develop~ 

ment of logic will ultimately be afforded by the researches of 

Professor Tucci among others, so that it is hopeless for the moment: 

to expect to achieve certainty on fundamental issues. But Dr, Randle's 

work will be of real service in all discussions on these topics. 
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‘The historical introduction by itself serves to show how disputed 
is the issue of the emergence of the schools and their interrelations. 
Here and there Dr, Randle seems needlessly soeptical. It is really 
inoredible that, when in the Milindapaitha we find reference made 
to the fact that Milinda was versed in the Sirikhya, Yoga, ind 
Vaigesika, we ate to believe that there is no reason to take Niti in 
any other than the usual sense of Nitigdstra (p. 12). On the contrary, 
there is the most cogent reason ; for any author to interrupt a list 
of philosophical sciences in which the king excelled by interpolating 
Nitigistra before Vaigesika would be amazing, and the one defence 
of such « viow would be that the Nyaya could not be styled Niti 
in a Pili text or that the Nyiya could not have been known to the 
Person who inserted these references in the Mitindapaitha, But 
neither view is tenable ; we have not the slightest ground for placing 
the Milindapattha at a date before the evolution of the Nyaya 
Philosophy, and we must: certainly admit that the Nyaya is. here 
referred to. Equully clear" is it that the Medhavither Nyiyagdstram 
of the Pratimanitaka is a reference to the Nyiya proper, and not to 
the Manublayya of Modhitithi in tho ninth century ap, Not the 
slightest evidence has over been adduced that the Manubhdyyt could 
be so completely misdescribed, apart altogether from the absurdity 
of the Pratindndjaka, whatever its date, referring to a modern work 
in the context, Woe must accept the fact that for some reason by the 
ime of the didactic portions of the epic Medhatithi had been associated 
With Guutama as the name of the authority on Nyiya, who, of courve 
may have flourished long before our Nyiya Sitra cam 
Nor, it seoms to me, is it at all safe to infer ( 


Aoglcal conceptions as the Nyaya understands logi 
that at the time, 


























in the Milindapaitha 
when the bulk of the work was written, logic did not 
Yet oxint in India. ‘This assumes that the merits of Nyaya ideas must 
have been accepted by all Buddhists, and that a work which shows 
no trace of Nydya influence can be dated by that fact, But for this 
assumption no evidence is suggested. Early argument, we are told 
(P. 14), is incredibly irrelevant and tautologous, but, if this implies 
that later argument does not bear the same stamp, the proposition 
is misleading. ‘The terms appli weem to me to fit excellently a very 
{are amount of the logical argumentations of the school of logicians 

iteacintdmani of Gatigega, and even in the earlier 
that seems unprofitable and irrelevant. In this 
"Reith, Misory of Sanvbrt Literature, p. xl; BSOS. i, 083-5, 


texts there is much 
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connection it is instructive to consider the case of the Kathdvatthu ; 
Dr, Randle holds that, if this work is ascribed to the thini century 
it is an indication that logic did not then exist, “for, if it had 
existed, this cumbrous methodology could hardly have remained 
in use” (p. 14), But are we to understand that, when logic came 
into existence, this methodology ceased to be adopted in the Buddhist 
ciroles which held the Kathdwatthw in honour ¢ Is there any evidence 
of this? The preservation of the text tells strongly against any such 
theory, which indeed is far too optimistic in its view of human 
intelligence. In circles bound fast by religious or philosophical 
tradition, there may be no entry for new ideas, a fact sufficiently 
borne out by the history of European religious thought, We cannot, 
Tam certain, derive any argument of value from the state of thought 
revealed in the Kathiwatthu, Dr. Randle again seems to me to be need 
lessly vonturesome in seeking (p. 16, n. 4) to reintorpret the torm Yoga 
when joined with Sirikhya in the Kaufifiya Arthagastra ws denoting tho 
Vaigosika system, This complete divergence from the normal sense 
of the word when following the Sisnkhya is certainly not justified 
because! in the Nydyabhigyn Vateydyana uscribes to the Yogas 
specifically Nyiiya-Vaigesika doctrines (p. 3). Moreover the conjecture 
is wholly neodless ; there is not the slightest ground for ascribing the 
Arthagistra to any date at which it would be unnatural for its author 
to know the existence of the Sithkhya and the Yoga. When a work 
contains in immediate contiguity two terms with « regular sense, to 
ascribe to one of them an artificial sense without any justification 
runs counter to all sound methodology, and merely adds to the 
difficulties inherent in any subject a needless perplexity. Whatever 
the ago of the definition that includes Sithkhya, Yous, and Lokiyata 
as Anviksiki—and that it is old is a mere assumption—it is perfectly 
clear that a mind which would regard Sixikhya as Anvikgikt could 
have no objection to olassing Yoga with it in that category, Nor does 
Dr. Randle suggest that the Sirikhya and Yoga known to Nigiirjuna 
were other than the recognized systems, and Nagirjuna is probably 
older than our Arthapdstra, 
On the vory interesting issue of the priority of Digniga to 
Pragastapida, Dr, Randle cites (pp. 29-82) the reversal of 
Stcherbatsky's views and his acceptance of the doctrine that 

















1 t must be noted that Jueabi (SBA. 1820, pp, 608-16) has thrown grave 
‘doubts on this usertion, and rendered it most improbable. 
* Keith, op. cit, pp. 460, 401. 
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Pragastapida was a contemporary of Vasubandhu, and thus a pre- 
decessor of Digniga. I confess that this view appears to mo 
unsatisfactory, and without attempting to discuss the issue at length 
it may suilice to note the very definite argument of Professor Tucci 
drawn from his translation of the Nydyamukha?: “The passage 
referring to the viruddha aryabhiodrin is of a very great importance 
4s regards the chronological relation between Ditniiga and 
Pragastapida. In fact it is almost verbatim quoted and refuted in the 
Praéastapidabhisya,” the passage being (p. 342): ckasmiig oa deayor 
Aeteor yathoktalakzayayor eveuddhayoh saxnnipite aati sarigayadarcandd 
yam anyah saridigitha iti kecit, Te sooms still preferable to assume 
that Pracastapsda follows Digniga, ax suits bext the dovolopment 
of logical doctrine. Incidentally, it may be noted that Dr, Randle’s 
acooptance of the attribution to Vasubandhu of a Vidavidhi soors 
untenable; Digniga in his Framiyasamuccaya® definitely denies 
that this text which he condemns as unsound was the work of the 
Acirya, and probably Digniga know what he was talking about. 
On Vasubandhu’s date we are still in doubt, for recent expositions * 
have not advanced matters to any definite conclusion, But the 
figure of Maitreyanitha as a historical personage, who has been 
recently revived by Professor Tucei,* should, I think, eleurly be banished 
from the connection, and Asafiga should be left to the enjoyment of his 
Works, as Professor Louis de La Vallée Poussin has cogently observed 
in the-latest part of his great work on the Abhidharmakoga,® Ho hus 
there made it clear that we have an older Vasubandhu to reckon with. 
As reganis the Nyiysprawpa, which De. Randlo inclines to ascribe 
to Gurikarasvimin, it may be well to refer to the evidence adduced 
by Dr. Mironow,* which suggests that Haribhadra, the author of the 
Saddarcanasamuceaya regarded Digniga ax the author: ho suggests 
that Gaikarasvimin of whom we know nothing may have issued 
4 revised edition of the text. 

For the priority of the Mimdied Sita to the Vaigesika, which 
T accepted * on internal evidence, there is now additional confirmation 





1 2ke Nyhyamutia of Dignaga, p. 31, note 58, 


1 Sty le restored text by HB Rangarvamy Iyengar (ysoe, 1890) j 14. 
See Indiom Stadio se Honor of Charen Herel! Lavan: op 10-12. 


Same Arpects of the Doctrines of Moitreys(ndtha) and Aariga (Calcutta, 1990), 






Introduction (101), ps sai 
* Xyiypracesa (Gro. Towns Pao). pp. 7-0. 
Indien Logic and Atomiom, p. 25; The Kerme-Mimas, pp, 5-7, 
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in the researches of Professor Jacobi,! who has stressed the parallelism 
of the Mimaisd Sitra with certain grammatical theories current 
in the time of Kityiyana’s work on Panini, Without unduly stressing 
this evidence, which I shall discuss elsowhere, or accepting the date 
before 200 n.0. a8 proved for the Sitra, we may regard it as cortain 
that the Mimdisd Sitra precedes the Vaigesika Sara, 

As is doubtless inevitable, Dr. Randle’s interest in his researches 
probably inclines him to overestimate the value of Indian logic. 
To call (p. 35) Uddyotakara’s Nydyavirttika ‘ ono of the world’s great 
treatises on logic” seoms to me a very serious overestimate, even 
though the assertion is qualified by reference to ‘the atmosphere 
‘of incessant and often hyper-eritical polemio in which it has its being, 
and which makes it a matter of considerable difficulty to discover 
what its author's positive doctrine is”. ‘The difficulty im fact is often 

nsuperable, and it is often probably best to admit that Uddyotakara 
was simply inconsistent, If this in deemed impossible, a defender 
is driven to diffioult expedients, ‘Thus in dealing with Uddyotakara’s 
treatment of the probandum, Dr. Randle has to disagree with Viicaspati 
Migra and Dr, Gadginith Jhi (p. 279); to adopt a conjectural 
rendering, which seems to me to be quite impossible (p, 280) ; to admit, 
that one point of the argument is baffling because the wuthor ignores 
any kind of causation except material causation—surely a hopeless 
omission (p. 281); to give (p. 283, ». 3) an explanation of 
Uddyotakara’s assertion that amoke and fire are not always combined, 
which is hardly possible; and to admit after all (p. 285) that mis- 
understanding of Uddyotakara’s view is easy, What is much easier 
is to agsume that Uddyotakara’s obvious meaning is what he actually 
meant, and to conclude that Uddyotakara is a logician of very 
moderate value, a conclusion which seems to me borne out by his 
discussions when any difficult points arise. ‘The restatement of 
Uddyotakara’s position (p. 265) is really not an explanation of what 
Uiddyotakara says, but « modern refinement which he shows not the 
slightest trace of achieving, ‘The temptation to read our ideas into 
Tndian logic is strong in all of us, but historically it is rather 
confusing. 

In the same way it seems to me difficult to ascertain what real 
merit is to be ascribed to Vitysyfiyana as logician. It appears tome 
that his reasoning is merely from analogy, and that he provides 
no basis for discriminating between arguments from wnsound andl from 

"Indian Studies, pe 145-105, 
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sound analogies. The view (p. 180) that Gautama hated sophistry 
and devoted so much space in his Siitra to the consideration of jati 
‘because he desired by true logic to counter the sophistical dialectic 
‘of Cinyavidins like Nagitjuna hardly appears to be supported by any 
facts. Without entering at length into the vexed question of the 
meaning of anumeya, in the trairdpya, it suffices to point out, as to the 
unsatisfactory character of the discussions which were based on it, 
that the authorities are at hopeless odds. Dr. Randle rules (p. 185) 
that we can safely discard on principle the interpretation given 
by Dharmakirti of Digniga’s meaning, because later authorities 
always interpret older writers in the light of the notions prevalent 
in their own time, to which it is legitimate to reply that, a priori, a 
competent follower of Buddhist views like Dharmakirti should have 
known what Digniga meant, He equally rejects (ridhara’s rendering 
of Progastapiida as authoritative, but the eases are hardly in port 
‘materia, for Gridhara is far further removed from Pragastapada than 
Dharmakirti from Digniga, even apart from the impossibility of 
arguing from one individual to another, But it must he remembered 
that not Dharmakirti only ascribes to Dignaga the ‘meaning in question 
(viz, that anwmeye sadbhdvah denotes that $ must be M), but the same 
view is taken by Uddyotakara, and Dr. Randle does not believe 
(p. 34) that Uddyotakara knew Dharmakirti; he must admit there- 
fore that Buddhist tradition in general accepted the position as 
Digniga’s, and indeed he himself seems to accept finally the view 
‘8 correct (p. 187), which renders it illogical to ignore the attitude 
of Dharmakirti. As regards Pracastapada, Dr. Randle ‘rejects finally 
Gridhara’s view? that anumeyena sambaddham means that $ must 
be P, which indeed seems to be nonsenso, but he insists that 
Pragastapida meant that S must be M, as did Digniga. At the same 
time, he expressly admits that other passages in the Bhasya of 
‘pda make it sufficiently clear that his logic embodies 

4 doctrine of universal connection between abstract terms Mf and P 
(anumeyasaminya, lingasamdnya), for which tho trairipya seems 
to find no place when its first clause is interpreted as a statement 
that 8 must be M. It is, therefore, necessary for him to hold that 
neither Digniga nor Pracastapiida was able to work into the traditional 
* Hle wrote in 4.0, 901 Zndion 


Lorie and Atomizm, p. 32, and there is no evidence 
of consistent tradition, while aa Nyiya a is a 
Go, ile a regards the Nyiya a break is attested after 


“Nphnbandals, ». 200; axemeyah pratpiptdayiiadharmavgio dhermt. 
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trairiipyn, which they took over from earlier logic, the doctrine of 
universal connection which both held. I confess I prefer to take the 
‘more obvious course * of supposing that Pragastapiida was consistent 
in his view, and that he meant by the first clause that I must be P. 
Why one should assume that he could not make this sensible adjust- 
ment of the ¢rairipya is not clear, and it must be remembered that he 
does not adopt the same wording as Digniga.* In the second place, 
the next words of the frairapya, prasiddhari ea tadanvite seem conclusive 
in favour of my rendering, for the sentence is meaningless unless tad 
denotes anumeyadiarma, and this seems conclusive as to the sense of 
anumeye ; indeed Dr. Randle is driven to contend that it is reasonable 
to use a term in two senses ut once in the same sentence, which seems 
tome incredible even for Indian logic. In the third place, the exposition 
by Pragastapada himself seems to suit best: my version; Dr. Randle’s 
objection that the reference to concomitance degavipese Kilavigese 
va, “at any particular time or at any particular place,” seems to be 
altogether inappropriate to the statement of a universal concomitance, 
but appropriate to a statement that this or that particular S is Mf, 
ignores my rendering of these terms,* which I refer to concomitance 
in respect of time” or “in respect of space “, a very different 
thing, ‘The more interesting question of universals I have discussed 
elsewhere, and it must suffice to add in conclusion that T doubt 
the validity of Faddegon’s objection * to the current derivation of 
the name of the Vaigegika school from the Vigesa doctrine, and his 
‘own suggestion that it is derived from the school’s method of proceeding 
sddharmyavaidharmyabhyim, for which there seems no ground of value, 
Nor do I think that there is any difference of sense (p. 160) between 
‘svfirtha and svanigeitértha as applied to anumdna ; both mean inference 
for oneself, the longer phrase denoting inference “in which the sonse 
is determined for oneself ly in either case the activity which 
determines is oneself, but the essential point is that the term is opposed 
to pardrtha, and it is the fact that it is for oneself that is in point. 
A. Benstxpaue, Kern, 














4 Indian Logie and Atomiom, pp. 187 ff. 

* Tt must alao be remembered that to Digniga the probandum is neither P not 8, 
but P aa related to 8, which explains his senso of anumeye sadtharab. See Twos, 
AiWhyamutha, p. 15; Stoherbataky, Logie, Ie 

* Op. city p. 140, 

+ 7HQ. 18, 19-22. 

* Accepted hy Dr. Randle, p. 198. 
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Pascaviasa-Briwways. Translated by Dr. W, Cauanp, Emeritus 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Utrecht. pp. xxxvi + 
661. Bibliotheca Indiea, Work No. 255, Calcutta, 1931, 

Once more we owe to Professor Caland a deop debt of gratitude 
for the unremitting labour which he devotes to the exposition of the 
Brihmanical literature, ‘These texts have interest, no doubt, in high 
‘measure for the student of grammar and lexicography, but they are 
Without attraction of style, and the Pafcaviniga in special isin substa 
of & most repellent aridity. Tho legends which lend interest” and 
Variety to most of the other great toxts are in it reduced to brief 
allusions, and, as it assumes an understanding of the ritual, it presouts 
grave difficulties of interpretation, ‘To these inheront causes of trouble 
‘must bo added the most unsatisfactory character of the text of the 
edition of Anondacandra Vedantaviigiga (1870-4), ‘The editor did 
Hot oven take the troublo to correct his text in the light of the 
Commentary, and the latter is full of impossibilition, Tt is, thereforv, 
of the greatest advantage that we can substitute for it a most earoful 
‘and accurate translation, accompanied by the oxplanations of the ritual 
tise of the stanzas referred to in the text without which any rendering 
is practically unintelligible, 

In his introduction Professor Caland briefly reviews the literature 
of tho Sémaveda, and devolops certain points of special importance. 
He now definitely accepts the theory of Oldenberg that the Parwircika 
of tho Sdmaveda is older than the Udardrika, a result which appears 
to mo to be alvolutely certain, But he goos perhaps too far in tho 
opposite sense when ho advances the view that the Brihmana is prior 
to the Uiarivcika and that the chanters still relied on the Ryveda 
for their verses, This,a priori is decidedly improbable, and the evidence, 
all of which in vory fairly set out by Dr. Caland, tells definitely in favour 
of the view which seems natural, namely that the author of the 
Brihmaya knew both the Rgreda nnd the Utardroika, much as we have 
it today. ‘That really follows from the fact that the Brihmana 
clearly vas familiar with the order in which verses aro grouped there 
48 contrasted with the grouping in the Rgreda, and that he freely 
talks of tristichs, pentastichs, and so on, which are given in the 
Uttariir.ika. We really cannot accept the view that he contemplated 
that the chanters could select any verses they pleased and thet the 
Uuardreika came later, and borrowed the specification of the verses 
from the Jaiminiya Brahmana which adopts the plan of denoting 
what versen aro to be wed by quoting as usual the initial woods 
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‘Nor does it appear to me that the claim that the Paficavinga is 
younger than the Jaiminiya can be made out. The fact that the 
Jaiminiya accepts barbaric rites such as the Gosava, which the 
Pajicavinga omits, is irrelevant for purposes of date. Different sehools 
naturally varied in their views on these matters, and it is impossible 
to lay it down that greater refinement has marked the course of 
evolution of Indian religion, What is far more to the point is the fact 
that in the Jaiminiya, ii, 112, we have ascribed to Tandya a myth 
which is actually on record in PaReavinga, xx, 3, 2, while the A pastamba 
Grawtasitra, xxi, 16, 5, 14, already knows our Brihmana as Tandyaka, 
‘To claim that the Jaiminiya passage is in some way the source of the 
Paficaviniga involves # needless and really impossible paradox. The 
linguistic evidence on the whole is not in favour of the priority of the 
Sai ‘There are certain forms which are divergent from the 
classical model, and are more freely used in the Jaiminiya than in the 
Paieaviiga ; such are the locatives in an, but the Paiicavinga has 
‘aman dhatte, xii, 10, 18, and the Jaiminiya also varies its use, Again 
the Jaiminiya has plurals of é stems in ¥s as opposed to yas; tanvam 
for fantim ; asthdni for axthini ; yuoam for yuoim ; duke and duhre 
for dugdhe and duhate; and osam for ksipram, but none of these 
minutiw is of much importance. It would be of greater value if we 
accepted the view that in Paicavinga iv, 1, 2, the words’ tasam 
toovabruean the irregularity is due to the failure of the author of the 
Brihmana to recognize (presumably in the traditional story which 
he used) the form of the pronoun fea, because it had become obsolete 
in his time. Tt is far easier to assume irregularity of Sandhi or a 
defective text, for the text of the Brihmapa is exeoedingly far from 
impecoable. On the other hand must be set a very solid fact, the use 
by the Jaiminzya of the imperfect and the perfect indiscriminately 
as narrative tenses, No one doubts that the use of the perfect for 
narrative grows steadily in the Brahmanas, and it is a distinctive mark 
which far outweighs any other linguistic considerations yet adduced. 
‘The Jaiminiya in fact seems far from an early text ; I have indicated © 
its probable posteriority to the Midhyandina version of the Fatapatha 
Brakmaya, Its archaisms are best explained by the fact that it seems 
to preserve a very large amount of old material, especially in the shape 





























1 ‘This ina frequent phenomenon in that curious text, the Hhigeeata Pwrdna; 100 
F. J. Meier, ZI, vil, 77. Tt has also locatives in an, tancam, and savicayire 
(06, 25), 
* BSS. iv, 619, 620, 
You. vi, pant 4. co 
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of legends, in which grammatical forms survive of older character than 
the text of the Brihmana in general, Noteworthy is the use of 
fitman in the plural as a reflexive, as opposed to the earlier singular. 

On the other hand, Dr. Caland has quite satisfactorily established 
the priority to the Paiioavitiga of the Maitriyant Saxuhitd and probably 
of the Kathaka, ‘That is established quite clearly by xxii, 16, 1: 
while xviii, 6, 9, seems simply to cite Maitrdyani, i, 11, 9.1 This, it 
should be noted, accords with the evidence of the use of tenses ; both 
these texts belong to the type which eschews narrative perfects. 

‘On one other point of chronology it is difficult to accept the views 
put forward. ‘The view that the Puspasitra is prior to the Tha- anid 
Ghyaginas seems impossible to reconcile with the text of the 
Puspasitra, vii, 284, for it is contrary to normal construction to render 
elena praidecenohyah stmaganah kalpayitaryah “by means of this 
indication the group of simans must be adapted (and) made ready 
(for practical purposes)”. The position of the word ihyah is so odd 
that Simon's rendering: “die Gesammtheit der zum Uhagina 
gehdrenden simans” seems to be right, 

A text so wnsutisfuctory and difficult offers many points of doubt ; 
of these a few may be noted. Dr. Caland has suggested in iv, 1, 2,8 
new sense for the troublesome pravartanta of the legend of the cows 
and thiir horns. He now believes that the legend means that the cows 
which performed the session for ten months all secured horns, 
While those which continued for two more had their horns turn inwards, 
a senso suggested by pravarta, “a circular ornament,” and pravytta, 
“round.” This, however, is a very serious strain to put on the word, 
and, what is decisive, as I have before pointed out,? is the action 
‘ascribed to the human counterparts of the cows ; they cut off (pra-vap) 
their topknots at the close, and this corresponds exactly to the loss 
by the cows of their horns. ‘Thus language and sense demand aocep- 
tance of the meaning “fell off” for pravartanta, In xii, 6, 8, Dr. Caland 
has undoubtedly improved on Hopkins’ rendering of the interesting 
Passage regarding Indra and Namuei: the treacherous god slays 
his foe with the foam of the waters at dawn before sunrise; of the 
severed head it is said tad enam papiyarh wadad anvavirtata virahann 
adruko ‘druba iti, Caland renders: “This head, a greater evil (than 
the slain himself had been), rolled after him (calling out): ‘Man- 
slayer, thou hast cheated, thou hast cheated !*” But there are two 


1 For oa niridtasimeli 
* R808. 1, i, 




















Caland with justice suggeste san in both texte. 
178, commenting on Caland's earlier view of this word. 
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objections to this rendering ; there is no obvious reason why the head 
should thus be denounced ; Namuci is not denounced in the text, 
and the form is hopelessly irregular. The commentator finds in 
pépiyam an epithet of the speech addressed to the peceant deity. It 
‘seems far more natural to accopt the view that we should read papiyan, 
virtually no change. ‘The head rolled after him calling out : “ O sinner, 
Ohero-slayer, thou hast cheated.”” The position of papiyan is dramatic 
and effective. In v, 5, 9, Dr. Caland renders mahas as “ merriment ” 
and in 10 on this basis we are given a pleasant glimpse into Indian 
child life ; “when merriment seizes children, then they mount swings.”” 
Tt is sad to banish from the arid Brahmana this touch of simple 
numan things, but the commentator no doubt is nearer the mark with 
his version of tejas. ‘The swinging in the ritual is a sun spell ; men 
imitate the movement of the sun and thus acquire its strength, while 
conversely they give it renewed power. ‘The use of the verb mahayanti 
in 21 is quite inconsistent with mahas as “merriment”. In 15, 
on the other hand, Caland must be right is restoring vyayacchanta 
for the rydyacchantas of the edition ; the, defence of Oertel would 
avail as far as the case goes, but it is incredible that the active should be 
used when just before we have the form ryayacchete in the same sense. 
In xiii, 4, 17, there are difficulties ; it is probable that putrdn is not 
predicative so much as descriptive ; we may suppose the Yatis who 
wore spared delivery to the hysenas were young; they ask: ‘Who 
will support us boys?” Indra perhaps places them on his chariot 
rather than on his back, ‘The words pariedrya caran vardhayan 
Caland emends to parioaryicarad wardhayan with the Leyden MSS. 
‘The comment, however, suggests that it read paryacarat only and this 
may well be the original, for the edition and the Leyden MSS. alike 
afford a very odd sentence. The participle here might be defended, 
but it docs not seem to have any real authority ; the commentator 
evidently did not know it, though as usual it is misprinted to read 
paryacaran. Oortel prefers paricdri, “He went as their caretaker, 
tending them”. In ix, 4, 18, mithwndtis rendered ‘from the pair” and 
explained as “probably from sons and daughters, or from cows and 
horses”, but the term has doubtless its normal sense, “from pairing,” 
i.e. from propagation. In xii, 6, 12, the correction of yantas to yatas 
is easy but unnecessary; this sort of construction has sufficient 
parallels to justify it, and it is remarkable, if it is not original, that 
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the MSS. should have the nominative. In xiii, 3, 12, the reading 
dhdvayan of the Leyden MS. would be easier, but “dhdrayat may 
be sound ; the comment in the edition is ambiguous, for gighra 
gamayat suggests a participle, but adhdeayat is given in full, In 
, 5, Caland reads Kiritakulyau and renders “ two crafty Asuras, 
(called) Kirita and Akuli” without citing Oertel’s rendering “ two 
Kirita clansmen, illusions of the Asuras ", the latter rendering suiting 
better asuramdye of the text ; Oertel with Hopkins gives the comment 
as reading kinita mlecchds tatkulyardpe, but in fact it has tattulyariipe, 
though this cannot be trusted. In xiii, 6, 9, Caland emends gugruea 
to gugruve, making Dirghajihvi say: “This truly is unheard by mo,” 
she had never before received an invitation, but a much more 
obvious correction is gugrava, a rare use, but one which would give 
the necessary sense. In xxiii, 4, 2, the distinction of talpe and vivdhe 
may refer to admission to sharing the same couch with one, and on the 
other hand marriage, association amongst men in the former case 
being meant. ‘The locative in this passage used with mimdis is regular, 
but the dative in xii, 10, 15, is not a variant of this usage ; itis really 
4 datious commodi, and as such regular, 

‘The number of grammatical irregularities which might be cited 
is not negligible, and they might be adduced as signs of date to counter 
those brought forward in favour of the Jaiminiya. But isolated usages 
are not important. We have hypersandhi in frevdbruoan cited above 
and in.xiv, 4,7, ke largayo, butin x, 4,2, anlard agnistomav atirdtrabhydim 
cannot be taken seriously as intended for antardv ; the editor evidently 
held, with apparently the comment, that antard was adverbial. 
Occasionally s is lingualized in sentence Sandhi and so also n (bahir 
‘niridadhati). But it is difficult to take viciechidivdm in viii, 9, 21, a8 
Ravedie Sandhi; it is much more probably a mere blunder of the MSS. 
and cakrus as a nominative masculine in xxi, 1, 8, seems impossible, 

quite inadequately supported by RV. x, 137, 1, which has 

only the accusative cukriisam, jyotau, xvi, 10, 2, and aharbhih 
and rilomdnah, xxiti, 19, 11, are typical abnormalities. ‘This can 
be said of adhineit, iv, 10, 1, while abhyartidheam in vii, 8, 2, which 
Bahtlingk alters to ablyarthidhoam, is referred by the translator 
to abhyrtiyate; ajydsistam in xxi, 1, 1, has a Jaimintya parallel. 
‘To the subjunetives cited,? may be added pdhnavat, viii, 9, 21, 
* Compare Macdonell, Vadie Grammar, 


* hinavat is, of course, to 
4s an injunctive, not a subjancti 























1-344; Renou, Grammaire Samscrite,§ 357. 
stituted for dhinrut, and ma dusat, vik 2 10, 
= the negative ma proven, 
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and nayit, xviii, 9, 13. In xi, 6, 5, anurdpa enam is due to the 
force of the anu-; as in Damayantim anuvrata ; it is hardly to be 





described as an instance of a noun governing an accusative. In xviii, 






5,9, itis really impossible to accept alam prajayith as possible. The fact 
that the comment is silent suggests that it had the normal prajayai. 
In xvi, 16, 2, esarn lokdindm udabhinat is difficult, but the idea may be 
“tecame master of", and the genitive may be on the analogy of 
ig. In xxiii, 1, 5, we have a curious present followed by an imperfect ; 
it seoms better to take the presentas purely historicand not as indicating 
past custom; in xxv, 3, 6, there are two presents, both best taken 
ashistorio, ‘This is confirmed by the use in iv, 10, 7, where the present 
is used to represent a purely historic fact, duly represented in iv, 10, 1, 
byanimperfect. ‘Theimperfectsin xii, 10,15, and xviii,9, 8, aredoubtless 
narrative tenses proper, though the same facts might have been equally 
‘well envisaged as generic truths and put in the present. ‘The perfect, 
normally with heavy reduplication (Gnage, didaya), has regularly 
the characteristic present sense, and this as noted above is significant 
of early date. Very strange and doubtless a mere misreading is the 
well-known ix, 10, 2, sa igeard paplyan Dhavitoh ; igearerma bhavitoh 
in iv, 2, 10, is easily explained as hypersandhi. Noteworthy is the 
suggestion in xi, 1, 6, to read yulah prirpyasya camyi avadadhyat for 
prirthasya, and to adopt the same course in the Athareaveda crux 
vy, 22, 8, dbhad uw prdrpiyas takmd si gumisyati Balhikan. ‘The 
Jaiminiya (ii, 12) has naddhayugasya, and it is possible that prérpyasya 
could denote the cart that was to be set in motion, while the Atharyan 
passage would read well. Yet in neither ease is the change certain, 
and it would hardly suit Taittiriya Brakmana, ii, 1, 2,12. But this 
must suffice to indicate the many interesting points of scholarship, 
suggested by this admirable version, as regards even texts other than 
the Brihmana, 

On certain points Dr. Caland differs from Hopkins without 
assigning cause. In xii, 11, 10, he holds that iyam said by the 
Gandharva Urndyu in selecting an Apsaras is really iyam, the 
lengthening being due to that representing the siman form. This 
is attractive, for, apart from the rare form, the sense “I would go” 
is not very much in point. An ingenious version is also given of the 
difficult passage, xxi, 10, 5, 6: na vi Auroau (text Ureau) palitaw 
sariyjandte, it being suggested that the passage means that Jamadagni’s 
progeny were so numerous that, when aged, none of his descendants 
know each other. But it is very diffioult to accept this interpretation ; 
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it must be held that the dual denotes '* no pair of descendants know 
each other, and the reasoning of the Brahmana is made rather 
absurd ; it is not a reasonable outcome of there being a large family 
that in old age all its members are such strangers that they do not know 
one another. Hopkins naturally holds that the reference is to two 
definite people, and he suggests that the prosperity of the family 
is typified by their having no grey hairs, ie, they retain their youth, 
and this, of course, is the sort of thing which the opinion of the 
Brihmapas admired. But in any event it is really impossible to make 
the text yield the sense suggested by Dr. Caland. Curiously enough, 
the translator, like Hopkins, passes without comment the amazing 
reading adichatam in xiii, 7, 12, which is repeated in the comment 
as adicchatam datum aicchatam, and this clear intrusion of a Prakritism 
into the text seems to have escaped general notice. In viii, 3,1, the 
translator deals summarily with the halayigpaddham iti of the text, 
for which the comment has hilayisyaddham, by substituting 
kilayisyadhva iti. Vt is however clear that the comment and the text 
really read hilayisyadivam iti, and it is hardly possible to ignore 
the form, which the comment glosses by the indicative apanayatha, 
doubtless a misprint for the imperative apanayata,? No doubt a future 
imperative is anomalous, but it has epic parallels and it seems risky 
to eject it from the text, unless there is MS. evidence in favour of its 
disappearance, 














A. Benntepare Kerra. 


Den cxseraissice Lewexstavr per Vouker Ivprews. Von 
Hanraur Piven. (Die Gesetze der Weltgeschichte. Vélker- 
Biologie . . . Zweite Abteilung: Vélkerbiographie und -biologie 
der Menschhicit. Zweiter Teil; Indien, 8vo, pp. xvi-+ 282. 
Leipzig, 1931. RM, 6. 

Herr Piper has two main hypotheses. One is that the history of 
mankind evolves in accordance with definite biological laws analogous 
to those governing the life of the individual ; the other is that he 
Possesses the ability to write this history. ‘The present book docs not 
‘seem to us to justify either of these postulates. A German eritic has 
Toused Herr Piper to great wrath by charging him with Analogien- 
Frankleit, « morbid passion for discovering analogies between things 


ples, see Wackernagel, Altindische Crammatiy i 168. 
rit Grammar, § 998; Reno, op. et, $340, 
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that are different, and building his theories upon these rickety sub- 
structures. ‘The present work is brimful of examples of this misapplied 
ingenuity. Phases of history are labelled with highly dubious titles ; 
‘and persons who have comparatively little similarity are copiously 
equated. ‘Thus Agvaghiga is styled “‘der indische Dante", Yaso- 
harman “der indische Wallenstein”, Digniga “der indische Des- 
cartes", Dharmakirti “der indische Hume ”, Kalidiisa “der indische 
Tasso”, Stdraka “der indische Shakespeare", Kalhana “der indische 
‘Tacitus’, Nanak “der indische Calvin”, Tagore “der indische 
Goethe ", Kabir “‘der indische Luther”, ete. Arbitrary tickets of 
this sort only darken counsel. 

Furthermore, Herr Piper has a Tendenz. Feeling acutely the 
painful conditions to which Germany is condemned by the Treaty of 
Versailles, he looks round for comfort and hope, and finds them in the 
lessons which he believes he can educe by his method of“ folk-biology ” 
from history. Ex Oriente lus, Unfortunately a political Tendenc is 
an untrustworthy lamp to guide the steps of the student who embarks 
on the study of cultural history, particularly that of India. Sie 
strahlt ihm nicht, sie kann wur zinden ; and, as might, be expected, 
wwe find a lively blaze in the third part of the book, where Herr Piper 
professes to describe modern developments in India, and lashes himself 
into a furious paroxysm of Anglophobia over the alleged crimes of the 
British Government. It is not unfair to say the book is a laborious 
perversion of Kulturyeschichte. 





L. D. Banverr. 


Tocuantscur Grasaris, im Auftrage der Preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften bearbeitet in Gemeinschaft mit W. Scavuze 
von E. Sinc und W. Stecuxc. pp. 44518 Gottingen : 
Vandenhoek & Ruprecht, 1931. RM. 33. 

‘The Oriental studies of the twentieth century have been deeply 
influenced by the striking discoveries made in Chinese Turkestan 
by several missions of different nations. In the linguistic field the most 
prominent discovery has been that of several hitherto unknown Indo- 
European languages, among which the first place belongs, no doubt, 
to the so-called “*Tocharian”. 

Various documents, written in Brahmi characters, purchased by 
consular agents or missionaries, found their way into the libraries 
of Calcutta and Petrograd in the “nineties of the last century. Some 
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proved to be ina more or less correct Sanskrit, others in “unknown 
languages”. The latter defied the attempts of scholars to decipher 
them, partly because they contained several “special ” characters, 
‘at first considered to be mere variants of the usual Indian ones, Such 
readings could naturally give but distorted forms, Hoernle succeeded 
in distinguishing two languages, called "Language I" and 
“Language II". While the latter showed unmistakable affinities 
with the Aryan branch (later called by E, Leumann ‘North Aryan”, 
by 8. Konow “Khotanese”, and determined as a form of Tranian 
speech, identified by Liiders with the language of the Scythians, 
“Sacae"), the “Language I”, apart from a few Indian names and 
(chiefly Buddhist) terms, remained a riddle. 

‘The merit of solving this riddle belongs to the two last-named 
authors, Messrs. Siog und Siegling, whose short paper in the Proceaings 
of the Prussian Academy of Sciences in 1908 marked the beg 
of tho scientific study of the language in question, 

Sieg and Siegling determined the following points: (1) the real 
value of the “special” characters (‘ Fremdzeichen ", ive. dy {/dh, 
By My % LE, W, 4 § s)—a discovery that made the roading of the 
texts possible ; (2) the Indo-European character of tho language, it 

‘an independent: member of the family, belonging to the Western 
Broup (centum, the word for 100—funt) ; (3) the discrimination between 
two rather distant dialects, or languages, noted as “A and “B", 
A rapid grammatical skotch, a list of a few words, and a short text (in 
A) gavo a striking proof of the above. 

Tho name *Tocharian” that the authors would confine to the 
Aialect “A (which seems to have been named by the speakers 
“drti"-drtictany, “the Keli language") though generally 
accepted, seems debatable ; its being the language of the Indo- 
Seythians is still more questionable. Tt would seem more prudent 
to follow Profesor 8. Lévi, who names the dialect A 
“Karashabrian ”, and the dialect B * Kuchean ”, from the probable 
centres of these forms of speech, Karashahr and Kucha, 

Several libraries possessed, as mentioned above, MSS. in the 
“unknown ” Language 1, which now became at least knowable + that 
was the case at Caloutta, London (Stein), Paria (Fonds Pellit), 
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Petrograd (collections of Berezovsky and Petrovsky), But, by some 
chance, all these texts were in the dialect B (Kuchean)—not to speak 
of a very few minute fragments in A, while it was only Berlin 
(Griinwedel and Le Coq) who, beside a considerable collection of 
Kuchean documents, possesses MSS, in A (Karashahrian), 

Thus the further development of these studies had to prooeed on 
two lines : any new material concerning the dialect A (or Tocharian "” 
proper) could be direetly studied by the two discoverers or by persons 
connected with them, all other scholars being confined to commenting 
on this material from linguistio or other points of view. ‘The documents 
in tho dialect B (‘“Kuchean), being more accessible, could be 
published and investigated in other countries as well as in Germany. 

Mesors, Sieg and Siegling untiringly pursued their studies even 
during the war ; not to speak of several smaller papers, they published 
in 1921 the capital work Tocharische Sprachreste, « complete edition 
of the whole available material (save a few minute fragments), both 
romanized and in the original script (Tables). 

‘Tho work we have to review forms a considerable progress 
on the way of Tocharian studies ; the authors aro fulfilling the 
engagement taken in editing the Tocharian Remains, which, as 
Professor Pederson rightly remarks, are far from being accessible 
to linguists who are no specialists in Indian philology (we may add, 
even to those who are familiar with the latter as well as with what: is 
known about Kuchean), until a grammar and a glossary have appeared. 

Every work should be reviewed or criticized with reference to the 
task the author has put before him. We have, therefore, to keep in 
mind the limitations the authors of the Tocharian grammar have 
clearly developed in their preface, ‘These limitations can be briefly 
‘summed up as follows: (1) a purely descriptive treatment of all 
the linguistic facts of the dialect A; (2) a complete exclusion of the 
historical and comparative methods, such problems admitting no 
treatment, until all the documents in Kuchean (B) aro published 
and grammatically analysed ; (3) for the same reason any discussion 
of Tocharian phonology is eliminated. 

Admitting the full liberty of any author to treat his subject as he 
finds better, we cannot abstain from expressing a regret as to these 
limitations. 

















1 «Le groupement dew dialectes Tndo-Buropéens”; Kgl. Danak Vid. Sela, 
HP, Med, xi, 3, Copenhague, 1925. 
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A grammar of a new Indo-European language ean hardly dismiss 
‘any comparison with other members of the family; grammutical 
facts would, in the light of the comparative treatment, be easier to 
grasp forany linguist. ‘The insufficiency of the Kuchean documentation 
did not prevent M. Meillet? or M. Pedersen from the comparison 
A complete edition and grammatical analysis of all Kuchean 
documents, scattered over so many public and private collections, is 
hardly likely to take place at any time we can foresee ; this seems to 
us very like the “ Greck Calends ”. The authors possess a reasonably 
‘complete documentation concerning Kuchean: beside the printed 
(French, by Messrs. $. Lévi and Meillet) material, they have the rich 
Berlin collection, as well as that of the India Office, nt their disposal, 
which makes possible to quote, at every page, Kuchean forms in order 
to elucidate such Tocharian as would otherwise be dificult to 
understand (as the authors state in the preface). 

‘The last limitation, i.e. the elimination of the phonology, is still 
more to be regretted, especially as it is more difficult to explain. 
If a purely descriptive morphology of Tocharian is possible, why 
should a phonology of the same kind be left aside ? ‘The number of 
sounds is, after all, strictly limited in every language, while the 
abundance of forms and morphological combinations may practically 
have no limits, 

‘Then it is difficult to conceive a modern grammar leaving out the 
Phonology ; it is nearly impossible, especially for a language where 
4 phonetic process (the “softening "of consonants, “Konsonanten- 
erweichung  *) serves as a token of grammatical categories (p. 349, 
§ 438) or the verbs show a regular “ Ablaut ” (ibid., § 434). The 
morphology compels the authors to let fall a few remarks on the 
Phonology here and there (e.g, the reduplication of final consonants, 
P. 85, n. 1, the regular change of an ¢ to x in the participles, p. 337, 
§ 42la, ete.) 

As to the transliteration, the authors give a short remark in the 
Preface to the effect that they have stuck to the transliteration used 
in their edition of the texts, save that they replaced the “ doublets” 
& p, & ste.) initial and medial, with the corresponding simple 
consonants with i, the doublet denoting nothing else but a simple 
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consonant with an inherent 4, while the final doublets are represented 
by the simple consonants alone, 

This proceeding seems to us to mingle the transliteration with 
‘an interpretation which, however, is not universally accepted ; while 
M. Pedersen * shares this view, M. Reuter? and the reviewer ® consider 
the doublets to represent palatalized consonants. 

‘The reader is supposed to be familiar with Sanskrit and with the 
former works of the authors: no hint is given at the real value of 
the symbols used. What is meant by the sign a? One is naturally 
inclined to read it as in German (e.g. ** Manner,” the sound of English 
ain“ man”), but p. 328, § 414, the reader learns an alternation between 
@ and i; if he consults Tocharische Sprachreste, p. viii, n. 1, he 
will find the suggestion of the authors that 4 represents a sound very 
near to i, 

Still more ambiguous is the sign m, which even a competent reader 
is inclined to regard as the nasal clement of a nasalized vowel (e.g. 
‘am =¢, a8 French an)*; fortunately, p. 133, the authors state the 
purely graphical alternation between the final m and a medial n; 
P. 148, § 209, amis said to have been pronounced an,* 

‘The reader unfamiliar with the Tocharische Sprachreste might expect 
a brief note concerning the value of the symbols, say, at the end of 
the preface. 

The authors seem to address themselves only to those who have 
perused their previous publications: the grammar is presented in 
such a way that it is to be regarded not as an independent work, but 
8 4 grammatical commentary to the Tocharian texts. Otherwise 
‘one cannot explain the tendency of the authors to interpret (or, at 
least, to mention) every form met with in the texts. ‘This abundance 
of details may be precious to one who is, as a specialist, studying those 
texts, but it impairs, Iam afraid, the value of the book for a competent 
reader, say, a linguist, Such a reader will be lost in these endless 
details where the main lines are rather difficult to trace, distinction 





} Op. city p17, m. 1. 

= Bemerkangen aber die neuen Lautzeichen im Tochariachen, Helsinglors, 1825, 
HAT ma. 

+" Kuchean Studies. I. Indian Loan-wordls in Kuchea 
Orjentalistyesny, t. vi, Lwow, 1929, pp. 143 599. 

« Reuter, Die Anlautanotute im Tockarischen, Helsingfors, 1924, p. 454; Pedersen, 
Op. cits. pp. 25 mya. passin. 

+ Of. Tock. Sprochr. p. vii and n. 2—Tho medial m may, of course, represent fi 
before palatal. 
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between the principal and the subordinate points might have bee 

easily attained by the use of characters of different: sizes (as itis don 

by Whitney in his Sanskrit Grammar and by Geiger in that of Pali) 
Messrs, Sieg and Siegling, using but one size of characters, hav: 
imitated Pischel’s proceeding, whose Prakrit Grammar has been right! 
styled “a virgin forest (‘« Urwald ”), 

If the task of the authors was far from being easy, since they ha! 
to treat a subject that was practically quite new, that of a reviewer 
is neither ; he has not only to characterize the manner of treatmen! 
but to refer to the points treated. A complete review of a book o! 
over 500 pages is obviously impossible; the reader interested in 
Tocharian as such hardly needs a review, he had etter peruse the 
volume in question, ‘The reviewer's space being necessarily limited, 
hie has to undergo a limitation and to stress a few points of general 
interest, such ax may be of special value to a scholar of neighbouring 
domains, chiefly to a linguist or to an historian, 

‘The first of the five chapters is devoted to the word formatio 
‘great mass of {acts are grouped on thirty-two pages, of fuots chielly 
Valuable to ‘Tochurian lexicology, many words being aecompaniet 
by their Kuchean equivalents, Beside a few root-worda the various 
suffixal formations ate reviewed. F 

One fact deserves special notice from the historical point of view, 
viz. the occurrence of several Iranian loan-words that soem to have 
been borrowed from Middle-Persian ; so, amok ‘art, amokits 
“artist ", of. Mid.-Pers. Jamog “teaching” (p. 12, n. 1), hitdk 
“‘howe-master (= Skt. grhin, grhastha), Mod.-Pors, hat-xuda (p. 1, 
$22); parno “brilliant”, from param (i paran, Kuch. perne), 
corresponding to Skt. pada “position”, “dignity”, of. Buddh,- 
Soghdian prn, Avest. oarono, to which one has to add Old-Pers. 
Sarna’ (p. 18, § 34), 

In the declension Tocharian, like other Indo-European languages, 
distinguishes three genders: while the masculine and the feminine 
are distinctly marked in the pronouns and in the adjectives (eB 
m. dslar, £. dstri“ clear”, § 106), the substantives are either masculine 
oF feminine ; some substantives show masculine forms in the singular 
‘and feminine in the plural. Such words are oalled by the authors 
neuter (a term that is, in our opinion, rather misleading), In general 
the gener of a substantive is, unless it be determined by the sex, 
revealed by the accompanying pronoun or adjective (pp. 32-3, § 58). 

Very interesting are the traces of an older distinction (§ 60) between 
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the nouns denoting reasonable beings (men, gods) and those of inanimate 
objects or abstracts: only the first ean have certain forms, ‘Thus 
the names of animals have but one form for the nominative and the 
oblique (= accusative) singular, We have to infer that, e.g. yuk, 
“horse”, stands for the two cases. Kuchean seems to distinguish 
betweon the names of animate beings and inanimate things—as the 
roviewer has proved inferring from the different treatment of Indian 
Joan-words; the names of animals are treated as those of men, 80 
yakwe “horse” (=Tolkh, yuk) forms oblique singular yakom, as well as 
‘Nande-Nandem. This distinction, so important in Slavonic languages, 
seems to be the original. 

‘Tocharian has two numbers—the singular and the plural—besides 
somo vestiges of the dual, chiefly preserved in the names of double 
parts of the body, like Aanwem “knees”, tsardm “hands”, eto, 
(pp. 35, 197, §§ 61, 184). 

‘Tho nominal flexion of Tocharian has hardly anything in common 
with the old Indo-European, owing to phonetic reasons—the 
disappearance of the end of the word. 

‘The authors divide the nine Tocharian eases into two groups—the 
primary and the secondary ; to the first group belong the nominative 
vocative), the oblique, corresponding to the accusative, and the 
genitive; to the second—all other cases, i.e, the instrumental, 
tho comitative, the d-caso (as to the meaning, a combination of 
the locative with the instrumental), the dative, the ablative, and the 
locative. 

The nominative sing, represents the pure stem; the nom, plur. 
has various endings (mostly -ntu, of, Kuch. -nfa); the oblique has 
endings in -n (m),!in plur. it mostly falls together with the nominative. 
‘Tho genitive sing, is formed by adding various endings (ip, -8). 
‘Tho secondary cases are formed from the oblique by means of post- 
ositions,* going baok to still older prepositions, identical in sing. and 
in plur.- a process similar to those of agglutinative languages. ‘Thus 


























* Ope ity $2, 5 the names of animate beings ending in Skt. in -f and -A assume 

“+, - in Kuchean, thowe of inanimates drop the final vowel (¥. infra). 
385, 1 
+ LéviMeillt, ibid, pp. 381-2, a process that, in our opinion, has gone in Tocharian, 
Took. yuk). 

"Thin cane might go i in -m. 

* "This principle was first recognized by E. Smith, Tockarisck, cle p. 31- 
Christiania, 1911, and later confirmed, for Kuchean, by M. Meillet, of M8. xvii, 
p. 40, 
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the ending of the comitative -aééal is obviously related to th: 
preposition #la “with ”, that of the locative -am, to the independent 
ostposition ane. ‘This method of flexion must have been comparatively 
recent, sine the ondings (or postpositions) of Tocharian are not thr 
same as in Kuchean (though some are related, like loc, Toch, -«, 
Kuch, -ne, dat. T. -ac, K, -4, fe). 

In onler to make the process olear Iet us quote an example (p. 153, 
§ 224, the forms in square brackets being supplied by the reviewer) 
teacher " ;— 











Sing. Plur. 
hash hagyin 
Aassins Aaggis 
Kassiytip —_ haggis 
Cassio] [hitgsisyo] 
ageing Capit] 
Adysinac —— [kagpisac] 
«higgins ——kassisag 
Loo, ‘agpinan —[hiyspivay} 


‘The combination of the stem with the ending is not mechanical, 
since it often involves phonetic changes, called by the authors 
(pp. 42-43, § 78) “ Ablaut”': thus tho vowol a of the final ayllable 
of the stem is dropped or changed to @ before an ending beginning 
With a vowel. So we have, from pacar “father, gen. sing. piri, 
Aint. porno ; from pekant® “ paintor ", gen. sing. pekintap. ; 

A special notice deserves the treatment of the numerous Sanskrit 
(or, rather, Indian) loan-words which we find disoussed under the 
Nominative case (pp. 55-62, §§ 86-97). This treatment is, in general, 
very near to that those words undergo in Kuchean ; the authors 
arrive, therefore, at conclusions almost identical with thoso the reviewer 
expressed a fow years ago in his paper referred to.2 

It would bo idle to enter into details; the main point seems to 
be the tendeney of Tocharian, still more marked in Kuchean, to 
distinguish between the names of animate (or reasonable) beings, and 
those of inanimates. ‘This tendency is keenly felt in the treatment 
of Indian words ending in -@ (m.) or in -@(f.), 

‘The authors admit it (§ 89) for personal names in -d which in 
Tocharian mostly have the nom, sing. in -e (Detadatte, Nande, ete), 


STEM Spit, wok “to write, paint”, cf. Lat. pi-mgn, pictur ote, 
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as well as for many adjectives (lépase, traividye, ete.), while the names 
‘of lands, places, and mountains drop the final vowel altogether 
(Jetavam = Jetavana, Ratnadvip = *dvipa, ete.). 

But in Tochatian many Indian personal names in -4 also drop 
the final vowel, without any apparent reason: thus Anand, Arjun 
(read Arjun), Mahidwar, Kadyap, whereas Kuchean always forms the 
names of animates in -e1; we could find but one or two exceptions.* 
‘The same tendency shows itself in the names in -@ (f.) and, leas 
markedly, in those in -i and in -v, 

These facts are, in our opinion, interesting as such, in 90 far as 
they point to the tendency of Tocharian to distinguish between the 
names of animates and inanimates (already referred to), but they 
may have an historical importance. 

‘Some twenty years ago® Professor Staél-Holstein found that 
Uighur had, in Indian names of animates, i for Skt, d, a or i for Skt. 
4, while the final vowel was dropped in the names of inanimates— 
practice partly followed by Mongol. ‘The reviewer asoribed thin 
treatment to the influence of Kuchea 

Very interesting and useful are, no doubt, the paradigms of 
declension (pp. 149-62) ; the wide range of variation shows the com- 
plexity of the phenomena the authors had to deal with. 

The Tocharian pronouns (pp. 162-98), though having lost the 
peculiarities of the old declension, have preserved much of Indo- 
European in their roots. ‘The personal pronouns are, in spite of some 
peculiaritios, easily recognizable : that of the Ist person sing., showing 
tho remarkable feature of the distinction of genders—mase. fay and 
fom, fuk, may be related, as Professor Meillet suggests,* to the stom 
of the (enolitie) forms like Skt, naw (dual), nas (plur.), Lat. nos, Slav. 
ny, nasi (plur.). ‘The plural was reminds of Skt. nom. plur, eayam, 
‘The 2nd person tw (oblique eu) in sing. is obvious; the plural yas 
is related to Skt. yiiyam, yuymdn. As ovident ix tho reflexive gi, 

‘The demonstrative oym, sim, tm shows the well-known alternation 























1 Ct Kwehean Studies, Tablo 1 (p. 118), and § 2. 
© Mar (= Skt, Mara), wsually in s compound, Maridite = ** the god ML", and 
Metrik (Coch. Metrak), quoted by Sieg nd Siegling, § 22. 

* * Bemerkungen eu den Brihimiglowen des Tizaxtvustik-MS.”, p. 117, in Radloft's 
clition of the Tidaateustiky Jbl. Buildhicn, xii, St. Petersburg, 1910. 

“Kuch. St, pp. 160-1, § 36, The reviewer believed that the fluctuation of 
Karashahrian (—'Tocharian, v4) prevented this language from being regarded ne 
the souree; still the Mongol use of some names in -« without any vowel like Kekip —= 
Kaiyupa reminds of Karashahrian (Kaiyop) 

"MSL, xviii, p 420, 
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of the stems (like Skt. sah, sd, tad) and all the threo genders (p. 16 
§§ 278 sqq.). The interrogative ku (m. f. kus, n. kue) serves, witl 
4 particle (nc) as the relative pronoun, 

‘The numerals, treated in detail in §§ 327-87, reveal their Indo: 
European character; we can but refer to the masterful discussion o! 
the subject (concerning Kuchean, but taking note of Tocharian, too) 
in MM. Lévi and Meillet’s “Les noms de nombre en Tokharien B".' 

Very interesting for the comprehension of the Tocharian inflexion 
is the chapter on the group declension (pp. 205-28) : if several nouns 
are syntactically associated, e.g. the attributes with the substantive 
it is the latter that, coming last, assumes the case ending, while the 
attributes are used in the nom. or in the oblique, whatever the cas 
of the substantive (nominative excepted) may be. The apposition, 
following a proper name in the nom. obl. or gen., is declined ; s0 
‘Siigarom (obl.) lantas (ablat.), “from king Sagara.” ‘The same is the 
case of a juxtaposition of several independent nouns, which may, 
however, all assume the respective case endings, 

While in the group declension we have to do with syntactically 
associated independent words, in composition the noun, being the 
first component, undergoes certain phonetic changes and the last 
member may assume special case endings or suffixes (pp. 228-61). 
‘Thus some words, when entering a compound ax its first member, 
fssume a final a: alr “hero” + tampe * power”, form atratampe 
“hero's power”. A possessive compound may have the suffix 
cum: éka-tampeyum “endowed with the ten powers” (= Skt. 
dasabala), 

The compounds are divided into determinative, possessive, and 
copulative (less frequent). 

The contents of the chapter on the indectinables (pp. 251-825) 
are fairly variegated: the unchangeable adjectives, the adverbs, 
Prepositions, postpositions, preverbs, ete., are passed in review ; 
‘this material belongs rather to the domain of lexicology. 

‘The occurrence of indeclinable adjectives, as well as the facts of 
the group inflexion, seem to Suggest that the Tocharian nominal 
inflexion was on the decline, that the language was passing front the 
synthetical to the analytical stage. 

Very complete and exhaustive is the treatment of the verb 


(Pp. 325-484), that has, contrary to the noun, preserved very much of 
Indo-European. 











* MSL. avi, pp. 261-04. 
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‘The authors consider the paradigm as divided into two parts : 
the principal verb and the causative, the latter heing distinguished 
by the suffix -s, by the reduplication in the preterit and sometimes 
by the softening of the consonant (§ 404). ‘Thus the root ritw, “ to be 
united,” forms in the first category the present (8rd plur. med.) 
ritwintra, in the causative -ritw.efie, past participle ritwo and rariti, 

The Tocharian verb possesses two voices—active and middle, 
three tenses—the present, the preterit, and the imperfect, four moods— 
indicative, subjunctive (acting as the future, too), optative, and 
imperative. Two numbers, singular and plural, are distinguished, a few 
traces of the dual being found, ‘The personal endings—apart from those 
of the imperative—fall into two groups that may be, to a certain 
extent, compared to the primary and secondary endings of Sanskrit 
and Greek. ‘The middle endings (mdr, -lar, -tar, -mldr, -ctr, -mtar), 
all terminating in r, are obviously akin to those of Latin and Celtic. 

‘The very abundant infinite verbal forms include the two present 
participles, a past participle, two verbal adjectives (ending in -1), 
aan infinitive and a verbal noun (in -lune). 

‘Three stems (and systems) may be distinguished, i.e. the present, 
the preterit, and the subjunctive stems. 

From the preterit stem are formed the preterit, the imperative 
(mostly), and partly the past participle ; the subjunctive stem is the 
base of the subjunctive, the optative, the second verbal adjective, 
and the verbal noun, But practically, in the most verbs, the preterit 
and the subjunctive stems falk together. 

‘The imperfect is sometimes (even mostly) formed from the present 
stem, sometimes from the root ; as this tense may have the present 
endings, ane feels inclined to ask whether this terms really appropriate 
(§§ 460-5). 

‘The authors distinguish twelve present classes that may be partially 
compared to those of the Indian or of the Indo-European grammar : 
classes i-v add a vowel to the root (@ or a), classes vi-viii use a nasal 
suffix (a, -nd, or -néés), to which the tenth class may be added (-ni3), 
the ninth and eleventh are sigmatio (-s, -sis); the twelfth class 
comprises the denominative verbs. 

‘Thus the old distinction between the thematic and athematie 
conjugations seems to survive in Tocharian, 

‘We have to note the formation of the imperative by means of the 
Prefix p- (§ 431), which the authors seem to connect with Mod.-Pers. 
bi-, often used before the imperative ; let us recall the opinion of 

‘YOu. Vi, PART 4. «o 
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MM. Lévi and Meillet,t who compare Slay. po (Lithuan, pa) involvins 
the perfective character of the imperative ”. 

‘The authors have found that the very frequent forms in -s (cors 
sponding to Kuchean -sk, -s3), which constitute, in many verls 
 sccond paradigm, represent the causative ; the examples quot! 
(8§ 473 sqq.) seem to corroborate this view. In Kuchean, however 
the similar forms appear to express the durative action.® 

An appendix (pp. 421-84) contains a list of verbs reconling «ll 
the forms met with in the texts, asx well as the meaning, when known 
unfortunately, of 336 verbs a quarter (78) lack the translation, 

A complete index werborum on thirty pages (pp. 488-518) loses the 
volume, 

The authors—I mean especially Messrs. Sieg and. Siogling 
havo given to science a remarkable instrument by completing their 
work of the discovery of the Tocharian lanyuage that is now made 
Accessible to all scholars, Still much romain to be dono—that will 
bo—wo may hope, beforo long, achioved by then distinguished 
‘scholars; but whatovor tho future development of Tocharian pho 
‘miry be, its base shall be the book we have ben reviewing. 

N. Minoxov. 
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Aw Account or Timer: ‘Tie Travis ov Inpouno Destornt oF 
Pistova, 8.J., 1712-27. Edited by Fuutero nx Fixe, with an 
Introduction by C. Wessets, 8.J, PP. xviii + 475, xvii plates of 
illustrations +1 map. 8} x 5j. Broadway Travellers, London : 
George Routledge, 1932. 25s, 

“Wide in his learning and keon in his study of all things Tibetan, 
Ippolito Desideri was among the most: brilliant Europeans who have 
fver travelled in the country.” Such is Sir Charles Bell's just tribute 
in his recent book, The Religion of Tibet, to the Italian Jesuit scholar 
who, during a residence in central Tibet between 1716 and 1721, 
Catered the language and religion, as has no European since, except 
Csoma de Korés, who studied in western Tibet a century later. 

Desideri and Caoma, alike in acholatly 20a), “devoured” the 
contents of the Tibetan canon both alone and under the guidance 


of learned lamas. ‘Tho Jesuit had the support not only of his powerful 


YMSL. xvii, ps 18, 
*Thid., wm 27. 
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order, which in 1624 had entered ‘Tibet, later to be followed by the 
Capuchins, but of Latsang Khan—Desideri's Cinghes-Khang—ruler 
of central Tibet till his overthrow in December, 1717 (Bell gives 
1718), an event fatal to the success of the Christian mission, As an 
Orientalist, Desideri laboured too early, and his unrivalled account 
of the Tibetan religion remained buried in ill-merited obscurity till 
1875, when one manuscript of the Relazione was found. Not till 1904 
‘was this in an incomplete form made available to Ttalian readers by 
Carlo Puini. When William Moorcroft encouraged Csoma to turn to 
‘Tibetan and, we may recall, gave him Giorgi’s Alphabetum Thibetanum, 
published at Rome in 1762, Eastern religions and culture had captured 
the attention of the learned West. So, unlike the Relasione, Csoma’s 
‘works were soon printed and became the foundation of later research 
in that field. 

Father Wessels’ introduction briefly surveys the remarkable 
chapter of Jesuit enterprise in Tibet, commencing with the Tsaparang 
mission in 1624, and ending with the recall of Desideri in 1721, when 
Rome handed that field over to the Capuchins, who were themselves 
soon compelled to withdraw to Nepal. ‘This survey appropriately 
comes from the author of Karly Jesuit Travellers in Central Avia, 
who there in 1924 announced the discovery of two now Desideri 
manuscripts, referred to here as MSS. A and B, in addition to that 
now in the Florence Library, which Puini used. ‘The present free 
translation in easy and flowing English is based on all three MSS., 
fas the preface describes. MS. A scems to have been prepared for 
publication from the other two, but omits the all-important seetion 
on religion, mentioned as the third book in the author's prefatory 
remarks or ‘ Forevford " to this manuscript, In the narrative the 
editor has indicated whenco he has supplied gaps in his leading 
manuseript, or where he has thought fit to omit any passages. A full 
descriptive bibliography of Desideri, including his own four Tibetan 
treatises, has been provided after tho tables of contents and illustrations, 
The last 125 pages contain the-author’s elderly travelling companion, 
Freyre’s, Report, copious notes to the introduction and to the four 
books of the text, a bibliographical index of works quoted, and, 
besides a general index, also one of Tibetan words, While both the 
notes and Tibetan index might, perhaps, be amplified with advantage 
in places and the notes pruned in others, all these 190 pages or 80 
of supplementary matter are invaluable to elucidate Desideri’s story 
and to render this volume admirably complete in itself. 
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Not only are the general scheme and detail of this well-illustrated 
volume unusually satisfying but, “at the suggestion of Sir E. Denisi 
Ross,” the original spelling of Indian and Tibetan names has be 
very wisely preserved intact. ‘The modern forms are usually appended 
in brackets. That “ Desideri’s spelling is by no means always uniform: 

(P. 49) is no reflection on his scholarship. For not only does the 
Pronunciation of an uniformly spelt Tibetan word vary “in the 
different provinces " (p, 102), but even with different speakers in on: 
locality, and in Tibetan many place-names have several alternative 
‘spellings. Desideri's Italian spelling is surprisingly eorrect phonetically 
though, like English, it, as he realized, cannot convey certain 
consonantal or modified vowel-tounds, But even‘ Trussi” or 
“' Tresoij ” aro better than Tashi (bkra-shis), and Géring than Chering 
(uhe-ring). Chapter xv of Book ii, concerning the language, ete, is 
Provocatively brief. It is, indeed, true that ““ Thibettan orthography 
ix in some ways leas completo, in others more complete than ours", 
but "far more dificult to learn. Also that “there are many other 








m bottom to top to get its construction 
cleat” (p. 185), All that he writes here, as on religion and history, 
revels his mastery of his subject, 

Pethaps the titles of Wessels’ Barly Jesuit Travellers and of this 
series, the Broadway Travellers, give undue prominence to the travel 
Cement in the Relatione. As a travel diarist, Desideri's record of places 
Visited is disappointingly meagre, when compared even with 
Azevedo and above all with that model ‘traveller, William Moorcroft, 


Passage of the Zoji La or * 
but explicit statement that « 
inhabited spot of First or Lesser Thibet at the foot of the other side of 





Ment on p, 378, in note 18, that they “could not possibly have done 
the distance from Baltal (to Mutayun) in a day", a auction, that 
cay, including the old and young, and even women, have done ot 
‘exceeded under equally bad conditions. On p. 74 is not “ Khoval 
(Kalan) Thibet" doubly inaccurate? The sequel indicates that 
qtoval” is an error, posibly textual, for “areal ”, the “ First or 
Uittle Tibet", ie. Baltistan, whereas Thibet Kalan, Great Tibet, 
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is, of course, Ladak, ax we see on p. 75. On p, 351 a similar editorial 
error occurs, where the Punjab ““Guzarat” is indicated as being 
“(Lesser Gujarat, Ahmahabad)”, whereas presumably Ahmadabad 
should follow (Gujarat the Great), which comes in the next lines. 
But seanty as his topographical information may often be, let us 
remember that Desideri realized the continuity of the Tsang-po with 
the Brahmaputra, and was the first European to visit Kailas and 
Lake Manasarowar, Of contral ‘Tibet he gives an accurate general 
account, restrained and well-informed ; while no one could ask for 
better than his first-hand description of the capital and contemporary 
events, 

As in topography, so in ordinary matters the author often misses 
small points, He did not note that the fine material used for the 
Kashmir  scial ” was pashm, the secondary or inner coat of the * tus 
‘gout (also sometimes of sheep and other wild or domesticated animals 
of tho high plateaux). And tho note 17 (p. 377) has not fully elucidated 
this, Among Tibetan animals, the king, wolf, snow leopard, and hare 
are not noticed in chapter iii of Book ii. The “ park of p. 125 
may be the phyi-wa or marmot, a very common animal, though hardly 
describable as ‘noxious ". Are the "very rare beasts said to be like 
cats” not the lynx family? But here again we must pause, for 
Desideri is essentially « humanist, not a natural historian, and his 
true field was the understanding of men, and his profession the 
salvation of their souls, 

From secular rulers, from the laity, and even from many monks, 
these “whitehead " Jamas from tho West met with a kindly and 
honourable weleome, which may have induced over-optimism, as it 
‘also had @ century earlier with Andrade at Tsaparang, Even at the 
Ladak frontier fort, which was probably Shimsha Kharbu, rather 
than Dras (as discussed in note 18, Book i), the Muhammadan 
“ Kinglet ", wha was subject to the sovereign of Ladak, “received 
much honour and many compliments.” ‘The King of Leh 
(Nyi-ma Nam-gyal) pressed them to stay and at Lhasa the ruler 
arranged for the author's study of the holy books. Of the two 
canonical collections Desideri gives an admirable pioneor account in 
chapter xiv, Book i, where also he stresses the importance of the central 
doctrine of the * Tongba-gni”, or Sunyata. There is an unfortunate slip 
on p, 382, where the note deseribes the Kahgyur as “translated from 
the Chinese ". Desideri on p. 253 mentions the Indian origin of these 
scriptures, “translated long ago from the ancient scientific language ” 
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of the Empire of Hindustan,” as elsewhere he does of the religion an! 
its founder under his Tibetan name “ Scincehié-Thubbé”. ‘The nan 
Buddha does not occur in Desideri, 

‘The whole of Book ii describes “the False and Peculiar Religion 
Provailing in Thibet.", “a religion unlike, as far as I know, any other 
in the world.” Desideri’s visit followed the death of that poetical 
libertine, the sixth Dalai Lama, successor of the ‘Great Fifth 
whose period Sir Charles Bell states marks a turning point in 
‘Tibetan history”. For“ Now at last the priest is enthroned, a livin 
Buddha, holding the twofold power”. But Desideri arrived during » 
brief interregnum, when the Mongol Latsang Khan’s nominee Dalai 
Lama was not accepted generally by laity or olergy. The choice of an 
infant “incarnation” is well described. Our author accepts the 
Phenomenon of the child's familiarity with intimate details of its 
Previous existence, But he will have none of the rationalist explanation 
of human fraud, advanced by some Tibetan friends who deny that 
the Devil could have so much power”. He finds here “a machination 
of the Devil”, whom he holds responsible also for othor foatures of 
this “false religion”, a view we have heard from Christian workers 
not of the Roman Church. It was not till after 1720 that China 
manipulated the election, 

Naturally the writer attacks “the abominable belief in. metem- 
Peyehosis ", which is “source of all the errors of the false 'Thibettan 
Religion ”, once  Christinn heresy, too, we may recall, Here, as with 
the Sunyata, his keen mind at once selects and attacks fundamentals. 
However, he does not conceal his sympathy and admiration for much 
that he saw. And he witnessed pict learning, and discipline not 
inferior to that of Romo. His necount of that "idol Can-ree-zij ", 
for example, is tender, as is that of Mi-ln-ras-pa, whose name he had 
forgotten, ‘Typical, too, is his conclusion of his full story of the 
“malignant demon, Urghien " (Padma Sambhava), first introducer of 
the religion; “T confess that I blamed myself, and was ashamed 
to have a heart 40 hard, that I did not honour, love, and aerve Jeaus 
sole Master, sole and true Redeemer, as this people did a tenitor, their 
deceiver.” And one of his most intimate friends was the red-cap abbot 
of Langu, “a fat man, very courteous and kindly by nature . 
Fantnally loved and respected.” ‘The editor has happily selected as 
frontispiece « beautiful reproduction in colour of a Tibetan beaner 
of Urghien. 


To-day we often find Padma Sambhava's representation in 
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Gelugpa temples, and occasionally Tsone-kha-pa’s in those of the 
old sect. In some monasteries we see monks of several sects living in 
harmony. Sectarian differences in Tibet are in the main differences of 
discipline, not doctrinal. And Buddhist toleration extends to the 
Bon, not mentioned by name by our author. But for a brief period 
prior to 1720 the temporary religious and political situation, dotailed 
in the text, resulted in an intense persecution and despoilment of the 
old sect by the “ bitterly envious” Gelugpas with Mongol aid, So we 
have lost many of the early artistic and literary treasures of Tibetan 
Buddhism. And in Tibet the name Sog-po is to-day synonymous with 
incendiarism and destruction. 

Desidori is too sane and critical an observer to attach the 
importance to superficial resemblances of Lamaism to Christianity, 
which other authors have before and after him, Book iii concludes 
with a caution as to this on the matter of the Trinity, and a short way 
back (p. 902) we read : "' T must, however, confess that in none of the 
‘Thibettan histories, memories, or traditions, have T found any hint 
that our Holy Faith has at any time been known, or that any Apostle 
or evangelical preacher has ever lived here.” Mistakes and omissions 
are surprisingly few ; fewer, indeed, than in some modern wecounts 
considered as authoritative. Only Father Desideri’s penetrating 
intellect, pertinacity of purpose, tranquil judgment, and deep affection 
for his “beloved Thibettans” could yield so well balanced a picture 
of Lamaism and ‘Tibet, Still unexcelled in this respect, the Melasione, 
together with the rich and scholarly explanatory material now 
supplied and in its present compact and attractive dress, may be 
warmly recommended to all classes of readers and as a model to other 
writers and commentators, 

‘The author in his prefaco modestly writes, '* Whether I succeed or 
not the Reader noed not fear a lack of truth”, and.“ Who brings new 
and rare fruits from a foreign land need not make excuses if their 
flavour is not perfect, or they are presented in a rustic basket. ‘Their 
quality and their rarity must be their excuse", Indeed, no exeuse is 
is edition Desideri has after two centuries at last come 
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‘Tue Rewwoion ov Troer, By Sir Cuanues Beut. pp. 235, 0 
illustrations, 3 maps. 9 x 5f, Oxford: The Clarendon Press 
and London: Humphrey Milford, 1931, 18s, 

We welcome this volume on The Religion of ‘Tibet, on account 
both of the material used and of its treatment, For Sir Charles Bell 
has based his historical chapters in the main on trustworthy nati 
chronicles collected by him in Tibet, and has presented his story of th: 
rise and many-sided developments of Buddhism in Tibet (also in 
Mongolia) with unusual fecling for his subject and with conspicuous 
{airnows. On the working of that complex and strange system of 
roligious government, presided over and cleverly controlled by his 
oficial and porsonal friend, His Holiness the present Dalai Lama 
with which subject the last three chapters of this book deal, Sir Charles 
is, of course, an authority without peer. Indeod, his three volumes 
Tibet : Past and Present, The People of Tibet, and thin one before us 
together give a complete and vivid picture of church, government, and 
People in true perspective. And this volume, like the others, is 
Snriched with a splendid array of the author's own fine photographs. 
Here at last is something definitely authoritative and easily 
comprehensible for the general reader, sated with travellers’ tales 
‘and suspicious ofthe fare offered by western ndaptors of oriental cults. 

Tnstend of repeating provious European writers, Sir Charles has 
either expounded his largely first-hand information in. his own easy 
and strongly: individual style or allowod his. well-chosen, Tibetan 
authorities, whether they be old-time chroniclers or clerics and 
statesmen of to-day, to tell their own story, 

In the final article on “ Sources” we find a detailed review of the 
native writers relied on. Among them, of course, Pii-ton (Bu-ston) 








‘porary chronicles recorded by them or their 
And ina country, where religion is overwhelmingly 
no well-marked line of demarcation between 

i We recall the victorious inroads 
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into China of the early Tibetans under their warrior kings, and the 
expulsion of the Chinese officials and army from ‘Tibet in the present 
century, it is amusing to read the not-undeserved rebuke which the 
Chinese emperor had carved on stone at Lhasa at the close of the 
cighteenth century: “The people of central ‘Tibet, abandoning 
military pursuits, devote themselves solely to literature, ‘Thus they 
have become like a body bereft of vigour.” 

After Pii-ton (1200-1364) Sir Charles relies largely on the historian. 
GB, who completed his ‘* Blue Treasury of Records”, the Tep-ter 
Ngin-po, in 1476, Go's reputation for trustworthiness is, we are told, 
deservedly high, Indeed, his countrymen honoured him by aceording 
him the titles of * Great Translator” (Lo-chen) and “ Glorious young 
man”, the attribute frequently applied to the Bodhisattva of Wisdom, 
His history has been freely quoted in this work, ‘That 4.v, 1476 has 
been correctly taken by the author as the equivalent of the Tibetan 
Fire-Monkey year, 848 years after Song-tsen Gam-po's birth, given 
by Go, is corroborated by M. Pelliot’s Tables, Apparently, 
independently of M, Pelliot, Sir Charles has found .v. 1027 to be the 
start of the first ‘Tibetan sixty years’ cycle, and has seen Csoma’s 
dates to he consistently two years too early, But on p. 94 should 
not Tsong-ka-pua's birth-year be 1967 instead of 1358 t 

Chapter iii supplies good outline of the interaction of Bon and 
Buddhist religions, and of how the Bon, which borrowed wholesale 
the Buddhist monastic system and scheme of saints and teachers, 
made a present of its demons to Buddhism in return. Sacrificial ritual, 
oracles, astrology, and dances in the main come from the Bon, But 
till far more research is done on Tibetan Bon scriptures and Indian 
‘Tantra, it will be impossible to say definitely whence certain features 
of Lamaism are derived. For next to nothing is yet known of the vast 
Bon literature, e.g. the 140 volumes of the Bon Kanjur and the 160 
‘Yolumes of its Tanjur, the existence of which we have only just heard 
about, On p. 17 it is merely mentioned that the books in a Chumbi 
valley Bon monastery “‘appeared to be Buddhist”, with different 
titles and somewhat altered contents. On this matter Sir Charles 
has cautiously risked nothing beyond a tentative surmise. 

‘The author is undoubtedly correct where, in chapter iv, he 
maintains that the Hinaydna Buddhism of the Survastivadins, though 
introduced at an early date, failed to root itself firmly in Tibetan soil, 
fas the Tantric Mahiyina succeeded in doing, because the former 
contained within it nothing and the latter so much akin to the old 























“Firstly the wide range and complicated structure of ‘Tibetan 
Buddhism, and the long, sustained study which ita eleverer priests 
devoted to it,” and secondly, “the piety and stern asceticism of 
many Tibetan priests."” Indeed, without this Lamaisn would only be 


grotesque monstrosities, that serves no 
Purpose except to provide a livelihood for its priestly custodians, 
HLS. 


Trans to Iymosr Asta. By Grorck N. Roxaicn. 9} + 6}, 
PP. xx + 504, 151 illustrations and map. Yale University Press. 

* Humphrey Milford, 1981. 45s. 6d. 
a Are volume of sme 500 page isthe record, mostly in diary 
‘orm of the Roerchfailys amazingly long tal trtng fo asvany 
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1925, from Kashmir, whence it led through Ladakh, Chinese Turkestan, 
and Daungaria into Russia at Zaisan ; and after a mighty detour, not 
described, back from Russia into Mongolia to Urga; thence across 
the Gobi and Tsaidam through Tibet, by an enforced circuitous route 
‘west of the holy cities, to Darjeeling, which was reached in May, 1928. 
Other Europeans joined the Roerichs for parts of the journey after 
Urga. 

‘The author, Mr. George N. Roerich, an expert in the language and 
art of Tibet, and acquainted with other oriental tongues, was a well- 
equipped investigator. M. Louis Marin’s preface duly mentions his 
studies in Tibetan, Persian, Sanscrit and Chinese, and fairly sums up 
the expedition’s scientific achievements. But is the over-emphasis 
of M. Marin’s peroration expected to impress the public and silence 
the critic? For it asserts “The book . . . marks an important date 
in the history of Orientalism and represents a contribution of the 
first order to the conquests of civilization”. 

But apparently the preface, and also the book, are primarily 
addressed to a trans-Atlantic public, for the place of publication is in 
the States. Phrasing and spelling are also trans-Atlantic. And, 
though the Roerichs are Russian, the Roerich museum, which now 
houses the expedition’s pictorial record, isin New York. Few countries 
but the States could finance exploration for so long on so generous 
scale, Less fortunate travellers will read, not withont envy, of the 
purchase of forty-two camels, of droves of mules and ponies, and the 
hiring of an armed escort of retainers, necessary to repel robbers, and 
useful to intimidate obstructive officials. 

With so large a caravan, progress was slow and halts frequent, 
‘and useful for study, when transport problems were not overwhelming, 
‘as they often were in Tibet. ‘The expedition met its full share of peril 
and difficulties with local officers, whose efforts to meet, or to avoid 
meeting, the by no means modest calls made on their limited resources, 
will at times excite the reader's sympathy. At one stage, 260 yaks 
were collected, but for once the requirements of the party had been 
over-estimated, Application had been duly made to the central 
‘authorities for permission to enter Tibet, also the other countries on 
the itinerary. So the Roerichs fared better than other central Asiatic 
travellers have done on oceasion. But the reader must be left to 
follow for himself in the text, with the help of the general map supplied, 
the course of the journey, stago by stage. Geographically, its 
importance was not considerable. Previous travellers had visited most 
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of the places described, though no one expedition had traversed all 
the same ground. Some of it, however, was new to Europeans, On 
recent political events much light is thrown, 

The illustrations, 151 in number, are unfortunate in their unworthy 
Teproduction, This is disappointing when “the chief object of the 
expedition was to create a pictorial record of lands and peoples of 
inner Asia” (p. xi). Of “the five hundred paintings by Professor 
Roerich, brought back by the expedition", we eannot judge whether 
the eight examples given are fairly representative. In black and white, 
atleast, they convey less of the charm of the distinctive landscape and 
fantastic architecture of Tibet than do the splendid photos, for 
example, of Messrs. F. S. Smythe, Kingdon Ward, and Sir Charles 
Bell. Anyhow, what is painting without colour; and is it wise in this 
case to rely on composition, line and tone in the absence of the colour, 
size, and texture of the originals? This we leave other critics to 
decide, But is Tibet “a country never before visited by an artist " 
(P. 167)? The author seems to have forgotten that Sven Hedin was 
ho mean performer with pencil and brush, Also, soon after the early 
sHempt on Everest, Mr. F. Help's portraits of Tibetan types were 
shown at-the Alpine Club gallery, and a little later a Russian exhibited 
his Mongolian and Tibetan studies in Bond Street. 

But this sort of statement, though a blemish in a scientific treatise, 
is exewsable, perhaps, in a travel diary, coloured by the diarist’s filial 
Piety towards his expedition leader. In this volume the transition 
from personal impressions and adventure to important investigation 
and discovery is frequent, and not a little disturbing. Much the same 
caperiences tend to bofall every traveller in high Asia, be he explorer, 
missionary, or invader. Natural obstacles and the habits of man, 
strictly determined by a ruthless climate, vary little, even though 
Row motors run in Mongolia and brigands carry modern arms. So, 
elven meraorien of Desay, Aurel Stein and Giga, Hadin feeue al We 
the lone European traveller's narrative often 











an Arabia Deserta, 


All the same, Mr. George Rocricl ms 4 
successor of the i Loetich has proved a worthy and modest 


ee Sreat explorers of inner Asia. On him fell the brant 
Of the hard work and the research that justified this mighty trek. 
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His linguistic ability, tact and enthusiasm successfully steered the 
whole party, that included his mother, through a fair measure of 
danger to their goal. Whether their Russian origin helped or hindered 
the party, we are not told. But due thanks are rendered for the 
British consul-general’s effective intervention against irresponsible 
Chinese obstinacy in Turkestan. We wonder how a Soviet agent would 
treat English in a similar plight ¢ 

Among the author’s contributions to oriental research are the 
following: his excellent detailed description in Chapter XVI (entitled 
“The Hor-pas and their country”) of the life and art, with its wide- 
spread “animal style” motifs, of the hardy nomad Chang-pas, 
economically the most important and ethnologically the most 
interesting element of the Tibetan population ; and of the Bin worship 
still practised in these northern uplands in its ancient pre-Buddhist 
form. In this chapter, perhaps the best in the book, the author, while 
admitting that ‘our knowledge of the Bon religion is still very 
imperfect”, admirably sums up the little as yet known of both its 
Primitive and later * Buddhicised ” forms, and also adds his own 
valuable contribution, his discovery of the voluminous Bin sacred 
literature in some 300 large volumes, named after and presumably 
modelled on the two divisions of the Tibetan Buddhist canonical 
collections, And thanks to the inquiries of A, H. Franeke and now 
of Mr. Roerich, our knowledge has made some real advance since 
Sarat Chandra Das’ Brief Sketoh in 1903, and Milloué’s Bod-yul in 1906. 

“The Bén-po terminology,” we read, ‘presents insurmountable 
difficulties, for it is hard to obtain the services of a well-read Ban-po 
Priest, who will agree to part with his knowledge of the doctrine.” 
But though “ the Bin-po adepts are recaleitrant in giving information 
to foreigners. They usually profess utter ignorance about the tenets 
of their faith and deny the existence of manuscripts or printed texts 
(p. 354), Mr. George Rocrich in three months’ stay at the modern 
Bén Sharagiin monastery, gained their confidence and access to their 
libraries, He promises publication of further studies of their ‘almost 
untranslatable” treatises. Hesitatingly, we wonder if the book title, 
Yo-shes i-ma tha'i-rgyud will prove to mean “Tantras of the Gods 
of the Sun of Wisdom ". In our ignorance of the terminology “* Tantras 
of the Wisdom sun-deity ” suggests itself, for in the early Bon the 
sun and the sun-bird were predominant. The Bén manuscripts, we 
are told on p. 358, show an orthography which “is as a rule antiquated 
and reveals many of the peculiarites common in ‘Tibetan manuscripts 
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discovered hy Sir Aurel Stein and Paul Pelliot in... Tun-huang ”. 
This corroborates the impression given by other known features of 
the later Bin, notably its dhydna and shakti elements, that it assured! 
its present form under the influences of the earlier Mahayiina sects 
prior to the twelfth century, We know that in Mi-la-ras-pa's time it 
co-existed with them, and that a Tibetan could without difficulty 
‘pass from a study of Bin to Mahayana and probably vioe versa, 

Indeed, it is not too much to say that the history of Buddhism 
in Tibet must be unfolded against a background of indigenous Bénism, 
and that domestic religion among the laity even to-day is more Bin 
than Buddhist. In the west, at least, in noble families, no less than 
in villages, the worship of the private tutelary, often an earth goddess, 
still continues and the more ancient Buddhist temples often preserve 
5 their holy of holies a primitive Wha's shrine not shown to the 
ordinary visitor, 

In Chapter XVII the brief notes with photos of megalithie monu- 
ments in the great lake region, said to resemble in alignment, etc., 
those of Carnac, merit attention, The author considers “A large 
figure in the shape of an arrow laid out with stone slabs” at Do-ring 
(meaning “* Long Stone ", not “ Lone Stone " us printed) shows some 
connection with the sun cult. With Mr. Rocrich's lines of stones one 
is tempted to compare the simpler stone alignments sometimes found 
in association with certain eleventh century Vairocana temples in 
the west. ‘These, too, run from the east to the west, where the 
rectangular temple enclosure has taken the place of the older circle 
of stones. Such shrines, too, face east, Both forms of alignment may 
Well be the predecessors of the later md-ni wall, 

A dictionary, phonetic studies and songs in the ‘Ded-Mongol dialect 
of Tsaidam are promised. We hear with surprise that “ Mongols very 
seldom sing” (Chapter XIN). Chapter III contains a vivid account 
of the ruthless terrorism of the life and the terrible end in 1924 of 
Ma Ti-tai, the Kashgar military governor; and Chapter XI the life 
story of that singular warrior-priest, the Ja Lama, whom we met in 
Ossendowski's Men, Beasts, and Gods, a mysterious, personage, who 
“for some thirty-five years hypnotised the whole of greater Mongolia ” 
till 1928, when he was murdered, ‘These two accounts indicate the 
a im the heart of Asia shortly before the Roerich expedition 
set out. 

_Jastly, the student will regret that the more permanent matter in 
this book could not have been documented either with much fuller 
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footnotes or by means of appendices. Indeed, the author was in an 
unusually good position to do this, also to compile for each section 
of his book bibliographical notes, for he is at home with the extensive 
Russian literature on Central Asia, One may ascribe these omissions 
to the popular diary form of publication. But, no doubt, the author 





As itis, his ability as a scientific worker is apparent from this book. 
But neither the conditions of the expedition nor the type of publica- 
tion have allowed him sufficient individual scope as investigator and 
writer. We await with interest his forthcoming scientific works on 
the Bon religion and the Ded-Mongol language, 
H, Lex Suurmeworrn, 

Evrore anp Carsa: A Survey or vari Rewavions rrom THR 

Eanutest Tres To 1800. By G. F. Hupsox. Edwin Arnold, 

1931. 15s. net. 

Mr, Hudson’s subject demands wide knowledge and historical 
imagination. Few can range in time from the classical to the modern 
world, and in space from London to Canton, Nor, indeed, would 
Mr. Hudson claim an equal familiarity with the whole mass of original 
documents on which his narrative ultimately rests, But his acute 
mind constantly offers new and interesting points of view, and, even 
when he is drawing in the main from secondary sources, his comment 
is fresh, original, and striking. He is, perhaps, over-disposed to uphold 
the traditional as against the attacks of moder critics; but even 
where he is most disposed to do this, he does so temperately, without 
adopting the controversialist’s favourite practice of misrepresenting 
his opponent's views. Among various matters which the reader 
will find of special interest is Mr, Hudson's account of the classical 
silk trade, of the endeavours made by Persian merchants and others 
to control it, and the political use to which it was put by the Byzantine 
empire, Along with this may be mentioned an admirably clear account 
of the development of geographical knowledge and exploration which 
produced the voyages of Vasco da Gama by one route and of Magellan 
by another, leading to the establishment of direct sea-communieation 
between China and the West. The development of the tea trade 
follows, and that curious interchange of ideas fostered by Jesuit 
influence, in which Europe received more than she gave. Mr. Hudson's 
work, at once brilliant and well-balanced, merits a warm weleome at 
the present time, HD. 
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A History ov Groonarmear Discovery axp Exriorarion, By 
JLN.L. Baxen. Harrap, 1931. 12s. 6d. 

‘This complete survey which Mr. Baker has prepared must have 
been a work of great labour. He ranges through the whole period of 
history from the early Greek exploration of the Mediterrancan down 
to the recent Polar expeditions, and he surveys the whole world from 
Europe outwards. To compress all this into a volume of under 
600 pages has demanded a severity of method which frequently renilers 
anything but the barest narrative impossible. Lively description and 
adventure is obviously excluded. But the student, for whose use after 
all Mr. Baker's volume is designed, will find this compendium a most 
handy book of reference and guide to the main literature of exploration. 
It is divided into two parts. ‘The first, which comes down to the end 
of the eighteenth century, contains five chapters of special interest to 
ushere. Three are good, though brief—one dealing with the mediaeval 
travellers, one with the Portuguese discovery of the Cape route to 
India, and one with Magellan and the early exploration of tho Pucific, 
The second is @ particularly Incid statement of the stages by which 
the Portuguese sucoreded in rounding the Cape, But the pages 
devoted to the Arab travellers is based mainly on unauthoritative 
secondary material, while the twenty pages given to the exploration 
of Asia from 1500 to 1800 is so compressed as to he hanlly more than 
catalogue of the principal events, In the second part, dealing with 
the nineteenth century and after, Asia gets nearly 70 pages. But 
‘again the space is much too brief to do justice to the numerous travels 
which have to be chronicled. We should add that we indicate this 
in onder to save intending readers from possible disappointment, not 
because we think Mr. Baker could have made a better use of his 
limited pages. His footnotes will, at all events, enable his readers to 
follow out the story in all its detail, 





i. D. 


Txotax Ista. By Mumma T.Trrvs. Milford, 1990. 12s, 6d. net. 

‘This very interesting volume is concerned neither with the manners 
and customs of Muslims in India, nor with the theological aspects of 
{slam itself. The first, as the author points out, has been exvellently 
dealt with in Crooke's edition of Herklots's Customs of the Af wsalmant 
of India, ‘The second may very naturally be taken for granted, or if 
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Mr. Titus sets out, first, to describe the methods by which Islam 
‘established itself in the country, then to discuss the influences which 
have been exercised by their Hindu environment on Muslims in 
Indis, and thirdly, to provide an aecount of the modern movements 
which have taken place in the Indian Muslim community, ‘The first 
of these topics is dealt with mainly on the authority of such works as 
the late Sir Thomas Arnold’s Preaching of Islam, supplemented by 
roferencé to a number of translated texts. While the narrative is 
clear and accurate, it naturally provides nothing new, ‘The second 
affords a very valuable and compact acoount of the effects of Hindu 
‘influences, whether exhibited by the adoption of Hindu saints for 
worship, or resulting from the retention of customary observances by 
converts, or produced by the inheritance of caste. ‘Though much 
here is borrowed from previous writers, the author reinforces his 
statements by his own observations over a considerable number of 
years, “The last section however, has the most originality, Mr. ‘Titus 
has evidently studied the modern movements of Islam in India closely 
‘and persistently, and the fifty pages which he devotes to this subject 
gives within @ short compass a valuable survey ranging from the 
Wahabi movement with its ramifications down to the writings of 
Sir Muhammad Iqbal and the Ahmadiyah movement, the followers 
of whioh have in recont years been persecuted in Afghanistan with 
the hoarty approval of leading Muslims in India, ‘The latter may, how- 
ever, draw comfort from the conclusion that the appearance of heresies, 
distressing as they are to the orthodox, are a far better proof of the 
vitality of the religion in which they occur than any unthinking 
faoquiescence in the traditions of the past. 





H. D. 


‘Tum Travers or Jou Saxpensox 1 me Luvant, 1584-1602. 
Edited by Sir Winutam Fosren. Hakluyt Society, 1931. 
‘This interesting volume is based on the Lansdowne MS. 241 at the 
British Museum, which now makes its first appearance in print. Tt 
comprises Sanderson's autobiography, accounts of his travels to 
and from Constantinople and in the Levant, and selections from his 
letters. ‘The editorial work is done with that thorough care and exact 
knowledge of which Sir William Foster never disappoints his readers. 
Sanderson himself is a racy person. His vigorous likes and his still 
more vigorous dislikes reflect themselves in the strong, picturesque, 
VoL, vie Pant 4. 70 
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‘and, at times, indelicate language of his period. Asa Levant merchant 
he was much mixed up with the group of men who were intimately 
associated with the foundation of the East India Company, and li 
himself in 1590-1 set out on a voyage destined for the East Indies, 
although the vessel in fact never got beyond Madeira. Most of hi 
time in the East was spent under the Grand Turk, of whose administra- 
tion he has much to say, Sometimes his remarks throw # curious 
light on matters farther east. He states, for instance, that the 
customary panishment of officers of the Topkhana convicted of thet 
‘was to be blown from a cannon. This is the earliest reference which 
‘we remember to this form of punishment. Is it possible that the 
Mughals introduced it into India, whero it was eertainly in use for « 
long period # At Constantinople, Sanderson saw some singular sights 
of which he took careful note. Outbreaks among the soldiers, mostly 
due to the depreciation of the currency in which they were paid, 
afford him some examples, and he watched the nineteen brothers of 
the new sultan, Mehmet II; being carried out to burial after they had 
‘been strangled to ensure the quictude of Mehmet's reign. He visited 
Jerusalem, where he got into serious trouble with the Turkish authorities 
by entering the city girt with a sword, a thing forbidden to all 
Christians. Being associated with Jews and members of the Greek 
Clureh, Sanderson also was attacked by the Roman Catholies, who 
alleged that he was at heart a Jew, and afterwards, at Tripoli in Syria, 
he fancied that he was deliberately fired at by a friar. ‘This, however, 
‘was probably no more than the usual Puritan readiness to believe all 
evil of the Roman Church. Altogether, with his diatribes against 
Catholics, against fellow-countrymen with whom he quarelled, and 
against Turkish functionaries by whom he or his friends were fleeced, 
his travels make an entertaining account of life at Constantinople 
and the chief Levantine ports at the close of the sixteenth century. 
H.D. 





Retarioxs or Goucoxpa rx Te Eanty Sevenrsenra CENTURY. 
Edited by W. H. Monztann. Hakluyt Society, 1931. Bernard 
Quaritch. 31s, 6. 

This volume is edited with the precise scholarship which we associate 
with Mr, Moreland’s work. It comprises three narratives written by 
European traders in the early years of the seventeenth century, One 
was the work of an Englishman, William Methwold, who rose to be 
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President of the English factory at Surat. His narrative appeared 
only in the appendix to Purchas, and so escaped being reprinted in 
the Glasgow edition of 1905. The other two have been translated by 
the editor from the Dutch. One was written by Antony Schorer, who 
served in the Dutch factory at Masulipatam, the other probably by 
another servant of the Dutch East India Company, van Ravesteyn 
by name, who served as chief of the factory at Nizampatam. The 
first has not previously been published ; the second was inserted in a 
collection of early Dutch travels. Incidentally, Mr. Moreland’s 
‘conjectural identification of the author of the latter with van Ravesteyn 
is an example of his careful and thorough methods of work. Of the 
three narratives, Methwold’s is the fullest and most valuable. As was 
to be expected, none has much to say touching political affairs ; but 
all are concerned with the methods and system of trade, the mode of 
local administration, and occasionally with such religious practices 
as sati or hook-swinging, which would specially strike 2 European 
mind. 

One or two statements made by Mr. Moreland in his introduction 
seem to us uncertain. Surely it is scarcely true to say that till the 
sixteenth eentury Europeans took no part in the commerce of the 
Asiatic seas. ‘The Venetians, for instance, traded with Basra, though 
jn country ships. Norare we sutisfied of the accuracy of Mr. Moreland’s 
‘account of the piece-goods trade. He classifies it under two heads— 
plain cloths, either white or dyed, bought mainly at Masulipatam and 
its neighbourhood, and patterned goods bought mainly to the south- 
ward, Wesuspect this classification is oversimplified. There were three 
main types of cloth—plain, stamped and painted (or chintz), and 
patterned goods woven of dyed yarn. The southern coast rather 
‘specialized in the last of these ; but Masulipatam was a famous market 
for chintzes, as well as for plain cloths. 





HD. 


‘Travers rx Ixpta, Cevzos, axp Borxeo. By Captain Bast. Haut. 
Falited by Professor H. G. Rawiixsos. (Broadway Travellers.) 
Routledge, 1931. 

‘This volume contains a selection from the well-known travels 
originally published in nine duodecimo volumes in the ‘thirties of the 
last century. The author served in the navy on the East India Station 
‘between 1812 and 1817, on the Illustrious, the flag-ship of Sir Samuel 
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Hood, and on the Minden under the same officer. Of him Hall gives 
his readers an enthusiastic portrait, which may, as the editor suggests, 
be set against the darker aspects of naval life to be found in Smollett 
and Marryat. Hood was, it seems, always inspired by “‘a boyish 
hilarity”. At Trincomalee, where the [Uustrious Iny for a while, he 
dug out white ants, hunted crocodiles, and partook of every other 
sport that presented itself to his restless mind. In 1813, Hall was 
ordered to proceed to Bombay to take charge of the Theban frigate. 
He was then at Madras, and Hood permitted him to travel overland 
to Bombay. He travelled by Mysore, arriving there in time to witness 
the Dasara festivities, One of the chief shows was intended to be an 
animal fight. A tiger, which had been well starved, was turned out 
into a netted arena, Alarmed by the noise of the great crowd, at first 
he did nothing but attempt to escape. He tore to pieces the mock 
figures of two men, was baited by dogs, and after receiving numerous 
arrows fired from tho safe side of the netting, he was at lust killed by 
‘fn musket-shot, ‘This brutal and futile exhibition as desoribed by Hall 
corresponds closely enough in spirit, if not in detail, with the narratives 
of earlier travellers to convince the modern reader that he has missed 
little by the disappearance of such shows. ‘The maharajah himself 
received the traveller seated on a throne which was made of gold, 
silver, and ivory, with a canopy of pearls, surmounted by the sacred 
peacock set with precious stones, He wore a crown of gold so heavy 
that he could not hold his head upright, and his person was hung all 
over with jewels, The whole affair gives a strong impression of 
barbaric display, marked by the same lack of taste (in European eyes) 
which Roe had noticed at the Mughal court two hundred years earlier, 
At Coorg, whither Holl then went, the raja amused himself and the 
‘traveller by the exhibition of his tamod tigers, which were led in by 
men with slender ropes attached to the collars which they wore ; then 
‘came lionesses and buffaloes ; and last of all an attempt was made to 
match a bear against a tiger. With such queer incidents to relate, Hall 
makes an entertaining writer, His style is not the racy style of Marryat, 
and is inclined to be pretentious ; but his subject-matter provides us 
with many odd, characteristic vignettes of the naval life of his time, 
and of the southern courts and eapitals of India just before the Company’ 
‘had begun to assume the paramount authority over the sub-continent. 
HD. 
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Goverxwent or Assam; Derarrent or Historical AND 
Awngvantan Srupies; Buunerty No. 1 (Compiled by 8. K. 
Buvyay, M.A., B.L., Honorary Assistant Director. 1982. 

In the preface to this admirable publication it is modestly admitted 
that Assam has not hitherto been classed, in popular estimation, 
‘among the most progressive of the provinees of India, Other provinces 
would, however, do well to follow in its footsteps in pursuing the 
objects, with which the Government Department which publishes 
this, its first Bulletin, is concerned, The origin and objects of the 
Department are set forth at length in Part i of the Bulletin, and may 
bo briefly epitomized as the preservation of what is perishable and 
the careful classification and study of everything perishable or 
imperishable, which can throw any light on the history, the archiwology, 
‘and the anthropology of a most interesting and certainly no longer 
““enighted " province. ‘The report in this section of the Bulletin 
covers the period from July, 1929 to December, 1991. It is excellent 
and encouraging reading, for it recounts what valuable work the 
Department has already done, and makes it clear that it is but at the 
beginning of its labours. Much that is perishable and has too often 
in the past been regarded as negligible has been preserved, and much 
material for the history of Assam has been collected, and the efforts 
of the Local Government in this direction will be gratefully appreciated 
by all scholars and students. 

‘The Department is organized on the most economical principles. 
‘Tho work of those who conduct its activities is a labour of Tove, and 
it has a list of distinguished honorary correspondents, ex-officials, and 
others, many of whom are known far beyond the limits of Assam for 
their scholarship. 

‘The Bulletin has been compiled by Prof, 8. K. Bhuyan, M.A., Bla, 
Honorary Assistant Director of the Department, whose illuminating 
preface throws much light on the antecedents and origin of the Depart- 
ment, and ix preceded by a foreword contributed by the Governor of 
the Province, Sir Laurie Hammond, K.CS.1, 0.B.E., whose hope, that 
this first Bulletin will be followed by many more, all interested in the 
history of India will share, 











Worseuxy Haro. 
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Inpex To TE Tso cuvax, By Everarn D. H. Fraser, K.C.MG 
Revised and prepared for the press by J. H. 8. Lockuanr 
KCMG. 10} x 7h, pp. x+ 430. Oxford University Press 
(Bfilford), 1930. 

James Legge’s translation of the Chinese classies is fitly deemed 
the greatest achievement of British sinology. While still the 
standard version for Western readers, till now it has lacked an 
index to that most fascinating human document, the Tso Commentary 
Legge stated that he was unable to command the time and labour 
involved in this task, beyond the giving of bare lists of characters 
found in the text. Couvreur left the omission unremedied. ‘The fact 
that this necessary adjunct to the student’s repertory was long overdue 
must have moved many to contemplate the arduous undertaking. 
Alone Sir Everard Fraser with publiespirited devotion carried it 
through and finished it some years before his death in 1922, when 
Consul-General at Shanghai. 

To us in this country, Fraser’s painstaking feat is a matter of 
Peculiar satisfaction. Scotchmen will take special pride in this work 
of a fellow-countryman of Legge, and also in the successful revision 
and proof-reading carried out in spite of ill-health by another fellow- 
countryman. Sir James Stewart Lockhart’s part must have made a 
most exacting claim on his energies, and only those who have attempted 
some such task can appreciate fully the long and tiresome attention 
to detail involved. 

So far as may be judged from the checking of a number of 
references taken at random, the text is a marvel of accuracy. ‘The 
only misprints found occur in the radicals 64, 95, and 96 and i. 
Radical 95 remains with the last stroke omitted out of respect for the 
first character in the personal name of the Emperor of the K‘ang-hsi 
period. If usage under the late Manchu dynasty had been followed 
strictly, this incomplete form should have appeared also in the 
character 3. But this character is given as printed in Legge’s text, 
and therefore it is justified. ‘The anomaly in placing a form written 
With four strokes among the five-stroke radicals has been corrected 
in most dictionaries, published since the fall of the Manchus, by 
restoring the original ¥, though in some a compromise has been 
effected with the modification 2, The question arises whether 
Jexicographers should now revert to the earlier onder which was 
altered in the K'ang-hei toi tien. For the purpose of honouring the 
Feigning Emperor's name, the positions of = and 9 were interchanged 
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so that % might stand at the head of the section. In his Dictionnaire 
classique Couvreur entered 3% before ¥% in accordance with the Toi 
hui and the Chéng tai ung, Legge naturally followed the K'ang-het 
{i tien, and of course the index under review retains this sequence, 


but the ¥ is erroneously written 2. 
W. Pencevat Yerrs. 


Curyesiscte Pacopey. Von Eryer Bornscmmaxx. pp. xv, 428, 
Walter de Gruyter & Co,, 1981, RM. 80. 

This is the third volume of Professor Boerschmann’s elaborate 
and scholarly work Die Baukunst und Religidse Kultur der Chinesen, 
‘The first volume, that on Putoschan or Pootoo (the island near Ningpo 
dedicated to Kuan-yin Bodhisattva), appeared as long ago as January, 
1914, and was soon followed by the second volume, Gedachtnistempel. 
‘The publication of the third volume, though much delayed, has been 
awaited with pleasant anticipation by the many admirers of the two 
first, and they will not be disappointed, It is devoted to a full and 
scrupulously careful description—architectural, historical, artistic, 
literary, and religious—of over 550 of the most famous or most 
characteristic pagodas in China, and to a study of the evolution of 
their types and their internal and external structure. The illustrations 
which accompany the text are well chosen and beautifully reproduced. 
‘A praiseworthy feature of the book is the fact that Chinese characters, 
‘where needed, are plentifully supplied. In view of the lack of uniformity 
in the transliteration of Chinese sounds in European languages, Chinese 
characters should always be supplied in the case of books which are 
intended to attract the attention of serious students of Chinese. Tn 
omitting to supply them, English publishers (they are the worst 
offenders) are presumably actuated by considerations of expense, and 
in some cases they are pethaps afraid of repelling the average reader 
by an apparently pedantic display of learning. But if the Chinese 
characters were given in a special index placed unobtrusively at the 
end of the book, the average reader would have no just cause for 
irritation and the expense would be reduced to a minimum. A certain 
author of an English book on Buddhism in’China once spent much 
time and trouble over the preparation of such an index, and sent it to 
his publisher with an offer to pay, if necessary, for the expense of 
setting up the Chinese type. ‘The publisher in question brought out 
the book with the index omitted, and did not even take the trouble to 
inform the author beforehand that it was his intention to do so ! 
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The frontispiece of Dr. Boerschmann’s book is a coloured 
illustration of the famous Porcelain Pagoda of Nanking (#% B -¥ 
‘He MM 3), which was destroyed by the T’ai-p‘ing rebels in the 
sixth decade of the nineteenth century. Further illustrations of it, 
‘taken from woodeuts, together with a full account of the pagoda and 
of the monastery to which it belonged, are given on pp. 290-77, and 
will be studied with special interest by all to whom this vanished glory 
of Old China may have been little more than a legend. These 
descriptions are followed by illustrated accounts of other liu-ti pagodas 
(glasurpagoden) which still exist in other parts of China and from which 
‘we may form some conception of what the Nanking pagoda looked 
like before the T'ai-p'ing thundercloud burst upon the Yangtse Valley’ 
Among such structures are the small fwi-li pagodas of the Old and 
New Summer Palaces, the Jade Fountain Park and the so-called 
Hunting Park at the edge of the Western Hills near Peiping (Peking), 
‘and the old imperial summer-resort at Jehol. 

Dr, Boerschmann might have done well to include in his account 
of the Porcelain Pagoda an interesting description by a European who 
visited it during the last quarter of the seventeenth century. ‘This was 
the Jesuit missionary Le Comte, whose book was translated into English 
‘and published under the title of Memoirs and Remarks made in above 
ten years travels through the Empire of China, His description reveals 
something of the once too common European oontempt for the 
products of an alien and “heathen” culture, and he refers eon- 
descondingly to “that medley of beams, joints, rafters, and pinions” 
which, though a surprising" singularity ", merely “proceeds from the 
ignorance of their workmen, who never could find out that noble 

i in which consists both the strength and beauty of our 
He is also contemptuous of the internal frescoes and 
writes of the ceiling of each room being beautified with paintings, 
if such painting as theirs can be called a beauty". Yet he was evidently 
impressed by the building as a whole, and concludes: * Whatever 
it be made of, it is undoubtedly the best contrived and noblest structure 
of all the East.’ 

It is possible that many readers of Dr. Boerschmann’s book will 
‘be surprised to learn from it how great is the variety of architectural 
forms in the pagodas of different periods and localities. ‘There is, 
indeed, much less uniformity about these graceful structures than 
even those who have travelled in China with their eyes and minds 
pen might haye expected to find. A mere glance through the 
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illustrations in this book will show that the designing of pagodas gave 
ample scope to Chinese architects for the employment of their gifts 
of originality and imagination. 

‘The technique of pagoda-builiing is a subject on which 
Dr. Boerschmann is an expert, and he has provided many valuable 
measurements, with plans, showing details of both external and 
internal construction, A full account, with photographs and plans, 
is given of the pagoda at the Ling-yen monastery near T'ai-sban in 
Shantung (8 Me ae BE SX 4H), which fortunately happens to be 
‘one of those of which the internal staircase is still serviceable, One of 
the photographs gives some idea, necessarily inadequate, of its beautiful 
situation amid cliffs and forest. Probably few of the travellers on the 
‘Tientsin-Pukow Railway pay much attention to a certain little wayside 
station between T’ai-An and Tsinan, a station at which the express 
trains never deign to stop; yet it is possible at that point to catch a 
tlimpse from the train of the wooded cliffs that overlook the 
monastery of Ling-yen and its pagoda, ‘Those who are willing 
to travel by a slow train and break their joumey at Wan-Té for the 
purpose of spending a day or two at Ling-yen are not likely to reproach 
themselves afterwards with having wasted their time. 

‘A section of the book deals with the special subject of the Pagoda 
in landscape and art, and the illustrations will give those who have 
nover been in China an excellent idea of what pagodas look like in their 
Appropriate settings of hills, ravines, cities, rivers, and plains. Some 
of the illustrations are taken from Dutch and other European books 
written during the early days of Western intercourse with China, and 
were obviously the work of European, not of Chinese, artists; but 
most of them are from good photographs. Pagodas situated in close 
proximity to mountain-monasteries are nearly always found amid 
charming seenery—for the founders of Buddhist monasteries and 
hermitages chose sites not only for their tranquillity and distance 
from the “ dusty world ”, but also for their beauty. The sites of other 
pagodas wore often selected for reasons connected with geomancy 
(féng-shui), but in the majority even of those cases we find that 
picturesque scenery and good geomantic influences had a strong 
tendency to intermingle. 

In view of the great importance of the province of Chehkiang 
as the favourite home of Buddhism in China, it is not surprising to 
find many pages of the book devoted to accounts of the pagodas 
‘of Hangchow and those in the vicinity of Ningpo and other parts 
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of that lovely province. Full justice is done (on pp. 159 £.) to the 
Pao-Shu T's (9% AX Hf), a familiar object to all who know the famous 
Western Lake; to the pagodas of Ling-Yin (2 BR) and othe: 
monasteries ; and to the Thunder-Peak Pagoda (7 a€ 3), whicl 
to the great regret of all who knew the Hangchow of an earlier date 
collapsed into a shapeless mass of bricks less than eight years ago 


‘When we realize (as the photograph on p. 156 sp us to do) 
what the state of the building was during the last years (probably 
during tho last two or three centuries) of its ‘we may wel 


‘wonder not how it came to gollapse hut how it lasted so long. 

‘The little Mongol-dynasty pagoda of the “Prince Imperial " 
(A F HF) of Pootoo, which has heen restored in recent years, is 
illustrated and described, along with some other architecturs! 
treasures of that delectable isle, 

Even the miniature pagodas which stand in rows outside the 
Kuo-ch'ing-s60 (jal 3) at the foot of the Tien-t'ai mountain 
(K FH th), and in front of the Tien ‘Tung-ash (7K ae )—the 
“Monastery of the Heavenly Messenger ”—near Ningpo, have not 
been forgotten by Dr. Boerschmann ; and the account of the pagoda: 
shaped relio-chatnber of the great Ayti-Wang monastery (ff ff E 
%#), also near Ningpo, leads to an interesting discussion of the pious 
act of that Prince of Wu, who, emulating the legendary achievement of 
the great Buddhist emperor Asoka, mado at least a beginning of the 
hopeless task of building 84,000 pagodas to enshrine as many relics 
of the Buddha, 

‘The new pagoda which stands on the top of the pass leading to 
‘the monastery of the Heavenly Messenger seems to have escaped 
Dr. Boerschmann’s attention, or perhaps it had not been completed 
when he visited the locality, Like all modern Chinese structures of 
the kind, it leaves a good deal to be desired in design and execution. 
Tr might have been worth while to include some account of that other 
Tecently-built pagoda in the grounds of the well-known Buddhist 
monastery neat Penang, in the Straits Settlements, if only to show 
how suilly the art of pagoda-building has deteriorated in modern 
times. The Penang monastery, though a long way from China, was 
founded by Chinese and is in fact a branch of the well-known monastic 
house of Yung-ch‘iian-asti on the mountain of Kushan (eh 
J€ 5F), near Foochow, and might therefore be regarded as having 
Some claim to recognition in Dr. Boerschmann’s survey. The 
‘Yumng-ch‘tian monastery itself receives adequate treatment. 
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‘The book is suitably embellished with some typical examples of 
Chinese postry, mostly on the subject of pilgrimages macle to various 
‘pagodas by poctical Buddhists or Buddhistic poets, and the German 
translations are in all cases accompanied by the Chinese text. Among 
‘the poots represented are some of the great writers of the T'ang period, 
suchas Ti ai-po (2 x f4), Shin Chlan-eh'i (i 4 1), ‘Ts'én 
Mean (4 M8), and Li Shih-chih (4 iff Z)—one of the “ Bight 
‘Tmmaortals of the Wine Cup". 

Besides the es commonly known to us as pagodas, 
Dr. Boerschmann describes many types of the pagoda-shaped tombs 
which wo find in many parts of China, He might have added to his 
collection of illustrations some of the so-called “* Beehive Tombs 
of the Yuan and eatly Ming dynasties which exist in the former British 
Leased Territory of Weihaiwei, He also tells us about the little 
pagodas —relic-chambers and tombs—sometimes to be found in roofed 
buildings or in mortuary chapels connected with monasteries, 
‘A modern example of the type (not included in the book) is the tomb 
of the ‘“Hight-fingered Ascetic” (A it st PE) close to the 
monastory of the Heavenly Messenger, 

‘Tho book is handsomely bound and ell printed on good paper. 
All public and privato libraries in which an attempt is made to keep 
‘abreast of recent sinological study and research, especially in the 
omains of Chinese architecture, Buddhism, and religious symbolism, 


should be provided with copies of this admirable work. 
R, F, Jounston. 





Fesnwvats axp Soxas or Axctewr Cura. By Mancet Grayer. 
‘Translated from the French by E.D.Epwanps, D.Lit. (Broadway 
Oriental Library). pp.ix-+ 281. London : Routledge and Sons, 
1982, 18, net. 

‘The original French edition of this book was published as long 40 

8 1919, and it was recognized at once us a critical study of the first 

importance. ‘The judgment then passed on it in the sinological world 

isnot likely to be reversed to-day ; it has come to be rogarded as the 
standard exposition of the Shih ching, or of that part of it, at any rate, 
which deals with the ritual of love-making and the relations of the 
sexes in ancient China. ‘The serious study of the classic by Westerners 
began about sixty years ago, when Legge published his epoch-making 
translation, to which M. Granet does something less than justice, 
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‘To have been the first to grapple with an archaic text of acknowledged 
difficulty (for Pére Lacharme’s very defective Latin version nee! 
hardly be taken into account) was in itself no mean feat ; and the 
soundness and accuracy of Legge's scholarship were such that in spite 
of its rather ponderous style his translation still holds the field, He 
faithfully recorded the opinions of the Chinese commentators, but did 
not slavishly follow them. More could not be expeeted at a time 
when the intensive study of folk-lore and sex-psychology had hanily 
begun, Yet M. Granet has no word of praise for this great pioneer. 
and concludes a catalogue of his faults with the astonishing assertion 
that his work was “done under the most favourable material 
conditions’. Couvreur’s French translation is treated with much 
greater indulgence, though it came later and for all-round scholarship 
cannot compare with Legge’s, 

Refusing, however, to be biased by this strangely jealous attitude, 
‘we cannot but own that M. Granet’s achievement is a very notable 
one. For the light which he has thrown on this old anthology has 
‘opened a new chapter in the history of Chinese religion, and shows 
how much can be done with whut appears at first sight to be very 
scanty material. Tt is indeed remarkable that such a revolution in 
our ideas about the Shih ching should have been brought about by 
foreign scholar. Though industrious students of this olassic from 
time immemorial, the Chinese have never been able to pierce through 
the thick crust of tradition and consider it with an open mind. 

M. Granet’s cardinal rule is to pay no attention to the classical 
interpretation, but to find the meaning of the Shih ching in the Shih 
ching itself. This method has helped him to discover facts which have 
hitherto been passed over, and he is able to give a coherent explanation 
of the work as a whole, In detail, he often follows Logge almost 
‘word for word, or where there is a divergence, does not always improve 
upon him. In No. 89, for instance, the latter had already rejected the 
generally accepted but pedantic interpretation of line 2: a beautiful 
srl guarding herself as by a high wall; whereas the natural meaning 

hat she is waiting for her lover at a corer of the wall. In No. 61, 
Yiang jén is much more likely to be a husband (our “ goodman ") than 
wife, And it is surely unnecessary to treat this poem as a sot 
‘rain simply because all the commentators regard it as an expression 
of joy. 

‘The simple yet 
Well in the English 























gnant emotion of the love-songs comes out very 
translation—even better, perhaps, than in the 
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French, Dr, Edwards bas indeed acquitted herself of a formidable 
task with wonderful success, but one cannot help grudging the time 
which she must have spent on it. For Chinese scholars do not grow 
on every bush, and it is a pity that one who has devoted years of 
labour to the most difficult language in the world should be tempted 
to engage in second-hand work of this kind. 

Though the absence of Chinese characters—freely used in the 
original work—is a matter for regret, one can well understand that 
their inclusion would have made the book too costly. ‘The other 
reasons given—that they would have been “disconcerting ” to the 
general reader, and that every serious student of Chinese already 
‘possesses the French edition—are not so convincing. ‘The book is 
attractively printed, except that the type used for the footnotes is 
rather too small, An index of some sort ought surely to have been 
added, although the nature of the work would have made it by no 
means easy to compile, 

Lioxen Gries, 


Avsorwinure xoprisone Zavaerrexte. Von P. Dr. ANGELICUS 
M. Knorr, 0.P. Sm. 4to, 3 vols., pp. xx + 124, xvi + 286, 
xiv-+ 256. Brussels, 1930-1. 60 Belgas. 

It has always been the complaint of Coptic scholars that they 
are dealing with what is largely a translation literature ; nine-tenths 
of Coptic literature has « Greek original, and Shenute seems to have 
been almost the only original composer in the language. We therefore 
grasp eagerly at everything of native origin, such as inscriptions, 
letters, and certain liturgical hymns ; and we feel that Dr. Kropp has 
done us a great service by this collection of texts and his elaborate 
and illuminating commentary. Such a publication can never pay its 
way, and we must therefore add our thanks to those who made it 
possible—the actual publishers, the Fondation Egyptologique Reine 
Elizabeth of Brussels, and the patrons, the Byzantine Institute of 
America and Yassa Bey Andraos Bichara, 

Vol. i contains Coptic texts (Dr. Kropp only prints inedita, giving 
references to what has heen published elsewhere) ; vol. ii, translations 
(of all—both of the texts in vol. i, and of the rest indicated), while 
Vol, iii consists of a general introduction to the subject ; its contents 
may be conveniently indicated in tabular form :— 























Christianity. (The Godhead—angels—four-and-twenty Elie: 
demons—the B, ‘eee : 
Iw 


. w 
Animals, vegetables, minerals, 
odata (of Tin animals) 
Tmages and de a 
Human spooeh ("* Abracadabra 
Magical ritual, 















Medicine, (i) Heathen ; 
amulets) 

Prayer, (i) Syneretio and ynostio; (ii) Christian, relation te 
liturgy and individual, 

16 will be seen from thin brief analysin that we have hero a ver) 
{ull investigation of the lowons that can be drawn from these texts 
‘and vol. ii ean be consulted with profit by people who do not know 
Coptic but are interested either in ‘magic or in the strange amalga 
of paganism and Christianity which seems to have flourished mor 
richly in Egypt than elsewhere, and has the Pistis Sophia ns its litera) 
‘monument. 

T have tested the printed texts to the best of my ability, and come 
to the conclusion that Dr, Kropp has produced from ther about all 
the sense that can be extracted (magical formulve often fade away into 
unintelligiblity). I will give one’ passage of only moderate obsouri ; 

i tendenoy in dialect (it is rather late in 


Dr. Kropp's translation, turning the latter 
from German into English — 











(ol. i, p. 20) — alvii (vo. i, p, 204) 
THTANKA Aven NeTenNen ant neTENnsan 
MUTSAK emorrs /manronpaTwp 
EFSANE Ka AaTEH 
Nacie adep eneqi tee neuna/ 
AN TeMpIN CH AEH Teor AA 
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12% Meovpa TSHAL NeATA AM nee o'AI/ 
FAC AQA MHEEWWAL CCHIT AAC 
Kan oyQaot me Kast /oveLAL Te 
Torunag pAXaan axen yuu 


Toonjure you by your and powers 

Te pores ot Goilticigsy 

which resteth in the place of peace (1) 

vwateh and, the four sides of the body 
and the woth and the spi ——— 
of Soura, the daughter of and her child, 

she and hor child, with whom she is pregnant, 

whether it be male or female, 

‘that they live the year long without sickness, 

‘Mr, Crum contributes » valuable paleographical introduction, 
showing probabilities (we cannot resch certainty) of date and 
provenance, He rightly warns us not to put too much dependence 
on language ; the composers of these texts are deliberate archaizers, 
choosing a moribund dialect as most suitable to their purpose.? 

8. Gaseure. 








Kornsoue Diatextonasratnx, str Lesesrockes xp WOnreRBUCH. 
By Warren Tint. pp. xvi + 92 + 44. Munich : C, H. Beck’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1931. 

“La méthode pratique pour apprendre la langue copte,”” says 
Mallon, ‘est de se familiariser d’abord avec un dialecte et d’aborder 
ensuite l'étude des autres en les comparant avec celui qu'on connait 
‘déja,” and most of us have in fact begun with Mallon’s Bobairic or 
Steindorff’s Sa‘idie grammar, but Till in this book returns to the 
older method of Stern, and attempts to show all the dialectical forms 
at once, 

‘These have now reached a considerable degree of complexity. 
We have :— 

Sa‘idic (formerly called Thebaic) \ 

Akmimie | from Upper Egypt. 





i “ees 





1 wonder if QABIM, where there was a temple of Isis(voh ip 13), modern 
Hatoch, gives oth eign of the name of the fredman in Petronas, Habinnas ? 
Etruscan and Umbrian have been suggested as possibilities, but “es klingt afrikanisch”, 
said Habner. 


| 
| 
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Fayoumio (formerly called Bashmuric !) ; 
or, with greater oF less admixture of Sa‘idic, } from Middle Egyp' 
commonly now called Memphitic 

Bohairic (formerly called Memphitic) from Lower Egypt 


I think that anyone trying to learn all at once would be liable to 
bad headache ; most of Till's readers will probably use the present 
work for reference when dealing with a text in one of the minor 
dialects, rather than as their main grammar. His abbreviations (which 
4re many) once mastered, his arrangement is glear and orderly ; and 
ho makes good use of the elose knowledge of and Fayoumic 
to which his provious publications have testified. 

He adds a useful little chrestomathy, containing specimens of al 
dialects, explaining a few difficulties in notes and including a vocabulary 
of Coptic and Greck words. I could only wish that in these ho hod 
‘not confined himself entirely to literary texts, but had given a few 
inscriptions or other non-literary matter, as Coptic (other than 
Sa‘idic) is rather under suspicion of being somewhat factitious—a 
written jargon contrived for purposes of edification,  Fayoumic 
inscriptions can be found, though there are not many of them ; a good 
example is from Harageh (British School of Archmology in Egypt, 
1928) on the south-western wide of the Gobel Abusir, a pieoe of desert 
entirely surrounded by cultivation, lying at the entrance to the 
Fayoum, The text is ‘PY aane® renner Taga Fay 
AMATI pibAKOTIE CY [YTATH KTLAIYarte, which would be in 
Se'idio THOTT AApE HEKNA Tage FEpyeM ALATA 
‘WBanovn coy aor ANAWone, 




















‘8. Gaseien. 


* This cbscure name is hore and too often given without the necesary explanation. 

‘is eloventh-cetary grammaran Anan of oe alge into Cope eh 

{his name, but no specimen of it was in exintonde : when, very early in the ninetesnth 

‘entary, some Midle-Egyptian texte cane to light, with strange changes both in 

comonanta and vowels (NAAATIH, ‘NEM for POATH, PAtt), it wus too bet 

‘oomumed that they were in the missing Bashmurie, 
* A mistake for KANE. 
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Reror ox tHe Usinicamioy or THe Suoxa Diatects. By Cuewent 
M. Doxe. Carried out under the auspices of the Government of 
Southern Rhodesia and the Carnegie Corporation. 8vo,pp.ii-+ 156, 
with several diagrams and 4 maps, Hertford, England, 1981. 

The object of this book written by: the well-known lecturer in 

Bant-phitology in nein _aglgh nd “a uniform 

“orthography i Hion of dialects for the standardiza- 

tion of an official language for that part of Rhodesia inhabited by the 

i ‘As the complex nature of this object 


Shona-speaking E 
demands, for ite | ie ‘® great amount of 
preliminary information; the author has included in his book (1) an 


Outline of the language situation in Southern Rhodesia, (2) an explana 
tion of his methods of investigation, (3) an analysis of the populations 
of the native districts, (4) a description of the different language-groups 
‘and dialects, (5) a careful analysis of the speech-sounds in the more 
important dialects, Finally, from p, 76 to p. 104, the author gives 
his ‘recommendations for language-unification ". 

(1) Of the dialects spoken in Mashonaland, four have, by missionary 
work, been pushed into prominence, viz. Karanga, Zezurt, Manyika, 
Ndau; the differences between them have, however, been greatly 
exaggerated. Divergent systems of orthography and methods of 
dividing the words have disguised their inherent unity, which was laid 
streas upon ax early as 1905 by Springer in his Handbook of Chikuranga. 
‘The recognition of the practical advantages of a “unification of the 
dinleots ” led to the formation of a Language Committee of three 
missionaries by the Government in 1928. It was in close touch with 
the members of that committee that Doke took up his work in order 
to collect linguistio data and to explore the field. 

2) The perusal of Chapter IT shows that Mr. Doke’s methods of 
collecting his linguistic material in the field can be qualified as acourate 
‘and reliable. (3) This chaptor furnishes us with relinble figures as 
to the number of speakers of the different dialects as well as of the 
inhabitants of the different districts, while the fourth chapter deals 
with the linguistic classification of the Shona dialects in particular. 
In spite of six main groups, viz. Korekore Group, Zezura Group, 
Karanga Group, Manyika Group, Ndau Group, Kalangs Group, and 
‘ great many sub-dialects, the Shona language may without hesitation 
be considered as a unity because of not a few common features which 
fare summarized on p. 29 as follows:—{a) Underlying unity of 
vocabulary, ($) Common sharing of particular phonetic features, 
n 


You. rar 4 
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viz, (i) Five vowel system ; (ii) Use of three significant tohes 
(iii) Employment of ‘* whistling” fricatives ; (iv) Phenomenon o! 
velarization ; (v) Employment of implosives. (c) Common sha 
of particular grammatical features, viz. (i) Monosyllabie noun prefixe 
(ii) Significant super-addition of prefixes to nouns ; (iii) Uniforn 
tense-system (iv) Single for “father” and “mother” 
(v) Decimal numeration ; (vi) of relative construction ; 
(vii) Vocalization of initial consonants of Stems in Class v singular 
(viii) Locative formation, esp. the noun-i of place-names, 

6) chapter contains an outline of phonetics. Exact 
phonetic investigations must be the basis for setting up a standard 
orthography, and this aim may be more attainable than the artificial 
making of a standard language out of two or more dialects. In general 
the author avails himself of the script of the * Association phonétique 
internationale", which is not very fit for rendering the sounds of 
African languages. ‘The author has, therefore, been compelled to add 
several signs of his own invention, especially in the comparative 
vocabularies in Appendix IV, where he has used a “narrower” 
‘transcription than in the text itself, Taken as a whole, the phonetic 
part of the book means a very valuable contribution to Bantu Phonetics 
in general, as the description of the sounds is exact and accurate. 
Tt is only to be regretted that the author does not base his investiga 
tions on the “Urbantu” forms instead of choosing the Zezuru dialect, 
as starting-point ; his statements and comparisons would then 
undoubtedly have gota still greater scientific value, Nevertheless 
the material collected in this chapter is a most gratifying starting-point 
for further investigations. 

We now come to the “Recommendations for Language 
Unification”, As I already have emphasized, all such efforts as tend 
to bring about unity in orthography appear possible and are to be 
welcomed (of. Recommendations 6 and 7, ", . . that the conjunctive 
method of word-dlivision be used in writing Shona; that there be 
@ unified orthography . ..”). In Recommendation 7a, 6, ¢ the 
author proposes an alphabet containing thirty-two single letters (for 
the written forms see Appendix XI). This “ practical ” (not scientific) 
alphabet is recommended by the principle followed that ‘no one 
character has more than one value in any one dialect” and “ that the 
underscored letters have given place to new characters.” But it seems 
to me that the introducing of some single, but little differentiated, 
forms would not outweigh the use of some digraphs widespread in 
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rendering the sounds of African languages (e.g. sh, zh, ng). Much more 
doubtful seems the possibility of creating a “unified grammar 
standardized on the basis of Karanga and Zezuru”” (Recommendation 
IV). That is what Dokee too does not iguore. For he himself remarks 
‘on p. 104; “The first (so. thing to be emphasized) is that the spirit of 
‘the proposed unification should be that of natural development, and 
not that of artificial”ereation, ... I have a great faith in the 
potentialities of Bantu literature. But I have an equal fear of the 
non-success of any artificial unification.” ‘The book possesses a very 
complete bibliography of Shona publications, a most valuable com- 
parative vocabulary of about 100 words in thirty-seven Shona dialects, 
specimens of Shona texts in the proposed practical orthography, 
and four maps. 





H. Jensen. 





NOTES AND QUERIES 
SHAMS UD-DIN ILTUTMISH 
‘The correct Turkish name of the third of the Slave Kings of 


Delhi, Shams ud-Din Iitutmish, ead as Altmish or Altamsh, 
‘has been finally decided as I |, Le. one who has seized and holds 
the country, ing more or less to the Persian Jahingir. 


‘This name was also borne by the Uighur Khan who introduced the 
Manichiean religion among his people about 760 a.p. (see F. W. K. 
Maller, Uigurica, ii, p.99. See also an interesting note/by Horovitz, 
Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1911-12, p. 21). This name occurs on 
‘at least one coin in Nagari soript, where it seems to read Latigimé 
(se The Coins of the Sultans of Delhi in the British Muscum, 1884, 
p. 15). This, while disposing of the misreadings Alamsh and Alimish, 
does not quite suit the reading Iumish. The Nagari inscription 
according to this catalogue reads: Sri Sultd Lititimi, (Sameat) 1283. 
T have always doubted the correctness of this reading,,and recently 
I asked Mr, Allan, of the British Museum, to look into the matter, 
‘and he was good enough to send me the following note: “I think 
the form Altamsh owes its origin to a careless reading of a coin like 
Brit, Mus, Catalogue Sultans of Delhi, pl. ii, No. 37, in which the 
engraver was a little cramped for space. Two ways of writing the 
name in Arabio characters occur on the coins, fai) and 
PatL!; there is no doubt about the two fs. The only point 
is the length of the first syllable. Unfortunately, the Nagari 
form does not occur completely on any one coin. The fall reading 
completed from several coins is Sri Sulténa Tlititimisi Sam 1283. 
Unfortunately the initial iis not very clear on the only coin on which 
it survives and Iam not absolutely certain that it is long.” 

Tn the text of the Tabagdti Nasiri the name occurs in two verses 
where the correct reading +=) is required by the metre, although 
in both eases the Calcutta editors have read |>=2). On p. 191 of the 
text in a gorida addressed to Mu'izz ud-Din we read— 


eat bop S| ele lke fi 
ot es 5 fF sas 3s alae 
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If the sovereignty of India is the heritage of the Shamsi family— 
By the grace of God thou art among these sons a second 

itmish. 

On p. 202 of the text in a gasida addressed to Nasir ud-Din we 








That king of kings whois a Hatim in generosity and a Rustam 
in fight—Nasir ud-Din Mahmfd son of Il-tutmish. ay 
E, D. R. 





REFERENCES TO ALCHEMY IN BUDDHIST SCRIPTURES! 
(1) Avataisaka Sita, Nanjio 88. Translated in a.v. 695-9 by 
Sikshinanda, : 
“There is a drug-juice 8 }+ called Hataka, One Liang of it will 
turn a thousand liangs of bronze into pure gold.” Taishd Tripitaki, 
vol. x, p. 432, col, 2. 
2) Mahaprajndparamitopadeia (Chik Tu Lun),  Nanjio 1169. 
‘Translated by Kumarajiva in a.p. 402-5, 
(a) “By drugs and incantations 9 #fj one can change bronze 
into gold.” Taishd Trip., vol. xxv, p. 178, col. 1. 
(+) “By skilful use of drugs silver can be changed into gold, and 
gold into silver.” Thid., p, 195, col, 3. 
(c) “By spiritual power a man can change pottery or stone into 
gold.” Thid., p. 298, col. 2, end, 
(2) “One measure of stone-juice 74 #f can change a thousand 
measures of bronze into gold.” Thi 401, col. 1. 
(8) Mahayana-samgraha-bhashya. Nanjio 1171 (4). Translated by 
Hesiian-tsang, ¢. 650. 
“They can turn earth into gold or other precious substances just 
as they please.” Taishd Trip., vol. xxi, p, 358, col, 2. 
(1) Abhidharma Mahdviohasha. Nonjio 1203, Translated by Hstian- 
tsang, A.D, 656-9, 


iAsepplement to my “Note on Chisets Alchemy, Ballin of the Sebo! of 
‘Griese Staten, Wo. VE Pee 
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“Tt took Sanaka and the minister Huai-yiieh (moon-lover) twelve 
‘years to learn to make gold. At last they were able to produce a speck 
of it, not larger than a grain of corn ; but they said at once ‘ There is 
nothing now to prevent us making a mountain of gold’.” Sinaka was 
1 disciple of Ananda, - 

None of these four works can h be dated with certainty. The passage 
from the Avatamsakmocours'in a chapter which was lacking in the 
early version. (c. 420), and may be later than that date. The Chih Tu 
Lun } ig attributed to Nagarjuna, which does not help matters, as his 
date is a matter of controversy. If it is his, it can presumably be placed 
roughly between a.p. 150 and 350. + 

‘The Mahaydna-samgraka is a commentary on a work by Asafiga, 
whose date is also a matter of controversy. Roughly we may perhaps 
put the work between a.p. 300 and 400, 

‘The Mahdvibhashd is more than three times as long as the similar 
work translated in the filth century, and may contain much matter 
which was comparatively recent when Hsilan-tsang produced his 
version, 

T have thought these references worth collecting as they are not 
likely to he known to scholars working at the history of alchemy from 


the Indian side. 
A. Waney. 


ON THE GREEK BIRD-NAME SeAevxis 


AlKazwinl, in the Nuchat, gives sagharjih, A+, as the 
“mongolian” equivalent of Al-zurzur, the starling; and in the 
ast number of this Bulletin (VI, p. 575), M. Paul Pelliot discusses the 
Mongolian word. He cites (quoting M. N. N. Poppe) Osm. sqréa, 
also siyirfig, éuvas singiré (both = “‘starling”), ete,, and suggests 
that ALKazwint’s Mongolian word should read sfyirta, or siyérfa, 
and be looked on as ‘un emprunt au ture”, ‘To these forms we may 
add Turki sikaréi, 55, which Sir E, Denison Ross mentions 
in his Polyglot List (Mem. As. Soc, Bengal, 1909, p. 297). 








1 We possess what is in the main only an abstract of the original. The Chinese 
text inn n corrupt and confused state. Light on its successive stages of develop: 
toent ia thrown by & number of T'ang MSS. of the text found at Tun-huang. See 
Prof. Honda, in SolyS Kenkyd, March, 1929, 
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I imagine that this curious bird-name carries us still further 
We have it also in Armen, sarjak (= “‘starling”); and a very slight 
change of this into saljak—or of Osm. syria into s-rgéa, slgtu— 
would bring us within easy reach of the Greek geAeuxis, the rose- 
coloured starling or “paw 
This latter bird-name 11 
Volksetymologie of some Eastern 
Arawn from Seleucus or Seleucia. 

‘The * Seleucid birds” are mentioned by Pliny (x, 39, 1), Aelian 
(xvii, i, 57), Photius, and Tt was Cuvier who 
first them as the’ rose-coloured pastor”, a bird like to 
our own starling in gait and habit, but more beautiful in its plumage 
of black and rose, Ttis a migratory bird, common in Asia Minor and 
the Near East ; it arrives in great flocks when a swarm of locusts is 
on the land ; and was, and is, respected and worshipped accordingly. 
To this day in Greece it is hailed in springtime as dyionooht ; but 
it is SiaBolowooAc when it comes in autumn to eat the grapes. 
Sir Denison Ross, by the way, identifies his Turki zdkaréi not with 
this bird, but with the Chinese mynah (deridotheres cristatellus) ; 
it is a different, but not very dissimilar bird. 

1 find no mention of the locust-eating starling in Al-Damiti, and 
Al-Kazwint has nothing to say about locusts when he mentions briefly 
its Mongolian nate. If some scholar could point out an Osmanli, 
Persian, or Armenian reference to the sqréa, siyirfig, ete., as a destroyer 
of locusts, it would be an extremely interesting thing, and would 
#0 far towards confirming the Eastern origin of the Greek name. 

D’Akoy Wextwort THoMrson. 

















THE WORD HINDUSTAN 

It has sometimes been said that the only correct spelling of the 
word is Hindostan, and that this is proved by its being made to thyme 
with bostdn, ‘The fact of its so rhyming can prove only that such 
form exists in verse, It does not disprove the correctness of 
ther forms, Some confusion arises from our not knowing exactly 
which spelling is objected to, whether it is Hindasén or Hindialan 
or both. There is abundant evidence to show that in Unda. Hinddstan 
‘is well known and correct, ‘The following points should be noted. 

(1) The spelling without tao is both Turkish and Persian. ‘This is 
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not important, for we are concerned with Hindi and Urda, not with 
foreign languages. Turkish generally omits the edo, indeed the word 
is usually pronounced hindistan, 's English-Turkish 
Dictionary and Redhouse’s smaller Turkish Dictionary give only 
this form. Steingass for Persian , hindistin, andl 
kindastan, Phillott. in his ian gives only hindistan, 
Hindostin is, of cours@yimpossible in P. 's Thave said, however, 
all this is irrelevant. Urdit has nothing to do with the forms of other 
Ianguages. 

(2) In speaking Urdd, whether literary or colloquial, people almost 
always say -iis-. Occasionally one hears -o- in ‘speech, but 
~is- is practically universal. 

Professor ‘Abd us Sattar Siddiqi, of Allahabad, writes: Urda 
bolnevdle ‘am taur par is lafs kit talaffus mahz pesh ke sith karte hai 
aur fusakt Ki zaban par bh Rindastan aur hindiistint hai go ki 
Kindostan aur hindostant Ohi galat nat; “Urdi speakers usually 
pronounce this word simply with pesh (ie. -is-), and correct speakers, 
too, say hinditstin and hinditstant, although hindostan and hindostnt 
fare not wrong.” (Hindustani, 1931, p. 453.) 

Nar wl Lugit, iv, 992, under " Hind”, uses both forms. 

(8) In a matter like this Urda books have no more claim to be 
considered than those in Hindi, ‘The latter almost invariably spell 
the word hindistin (rarely hindusthan) ; -o- sometimes occurs when 
an author is referring to an Urdil or English work which has that 
spelling, Even if it were the case that the -o- form was the only one 
in Urdii books and that people trying to speak highflown Urda always 
said -0-, there would still be no reason for ignoring the Hindi spelling, 
and writing -o- in English to the exclusion of -a-~ 

(4) With the approval and active support of the local Governments, 
two language academies have recently been formed in north India, 
one for Hindi and one for Urda. Both of these bodies have chosen the 
name “Hinddstini Academy ”, and each of them has a quarterly 
magazine of considerable interest, one in Hind, the other in Urda. 
‘The magazines have no connection with one another, the editors, 
writers, and contents being entirely different ; but in both cases the 
title of the magazine is Hindistani. The choice of name for the two 
academies and two magazines gives quadruple support to my thesis. 

(5) In verse the form depends on the metre. The mutagirib 
metre of the Bastin, the Shahndmeh, and many Urdii maynacie, 
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such as the Masnact ¢ Mir Hasan, does not permit the form Hindiistin 
in place of it we must have Hindgstdn in Persian and Hindostan in 
Urdi; but in metres which permit both forms both are found. 

(6) Professor Si 








July, Ovt., 1981), He quotes: 
Mas‘td Sa‘d Salman, five 


Nigimi Ganjavi, four; Ashraf Mazandarant, two; Mir ‘Abd ul Jalil 
Bilgrami, one; Gulim ‘Ali Azad Bilgrami, one; Anand Rim 
‘Mukhallag, one; and the Arabic writer Abu “Abdullah Muhammad 
Ansari (d. a.p. 1327), one. 

T take a few quotations st random. — 

() The last-named writer: balddu Hindiistn wa ma‘ndiu baldd: 





Hind, “ Hindustan, i.e. Hind” (p. 634). 

Jalal ud Din Rimi: satha mit gaahe d gasid az wi gind i Hindiistan 
barde just & ji “ for years that messenger from him wandered round 
India for the purpos: of investigation " (p. 625). § 

(iii) Amir Khusrsu: Turk i Hinditstantm man Hindavi giiyam java 
“Lam a Hindustint Turk, I reply in Hindavi ” (p. 627). 

(iv) Mas‘td So‘d Salman: 1 man bagil'a o Si manam, @ bo 
Hindiistan “ (that) 1 live in the fort of Sa (or fort of unhappiness), 
he in Hindiistan ” (p. 623). 

Professor Siddiqi quotes the Farhang i Anjuman Ard i Né 
of the time of 
@ paristan a2 parison... 
is from Bagdad, paristén from pa 

He complains that because certain muftis of Unda preferred to 
write Hindostdnt this spelling became fashionable among copyists, 
sometimes with disastrous results. Thus Nasizh wrote a tarikh on 
the death of Jur’ 










and Hindastdn from 








Ie Hindiistan ki shitir mud 
and one on the death of Sauda -— 
shiir i Hindastan vivaila. 
But the copyist, Uke the shopkeeper who put up the sign “Mens 
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and womens conscia recti, wanted to improve on other people's 
work. In both lines he wrote Hindostin, thus adding six years to the 
life of each of the two poets, 

Finally he points out that while in Part Tof Azid’s lectures the 
copyist has nearly always written in Part IT another 
copyist has, after the first page or | ys used Hindistan, 
which the author himself preferred. 

‘This form Hindastin, s0 well supported by the evidence of 
literature, almost invariably heard in speech, adopted by both 
Hindistani Academies, is surely the form which we should employ 
in English. we 





‘T, Granawe Barney. 


SENOLOGICAL STUDIES 

‘The following notice appeared in the Deutsche Wack, published 
in Batavia, and has been sent to me by the writer, Herr E. von Zach, 
Feeling that, in justice to Dr. Edwards, it should be made accessible 
to readers of the Bulletin, I have translated it from the German and 
added a few further remarks of my own :— 

Arthur Waley, in his Pillow-book of Sei Shonagon (1928), was the 
first to draw attention to the Tea tsuan of Li Shang-yin; and 
Miss E. D, Edwards afterwards undertook the task of publishing the 
complete text, with translation, in the above-named periodical (1930, 
pp. 757-85). Her translation is not wholly irreproachable, and the 
mistakes are corrected in the article under review. Unfortunately, 
there are several passages that still remain obscure. ‘Thus, for example, 
chu-shang (xv, 4) is not “one’s master”, but the emperor (cf, Ts" 
xyiian), and the sentence must run : “It is an exaggeration, if any one 
‘declares that he is a friend of the emperor's.” Or, xvi, 8: “It is 
‘a deplorable sight, when a beggar organizes a (costly) expulsion of 
demons" (eine (kostapielige) Dimonenvertreibung  veranstaltet). 
Or, xxxi, 2, where Lionel Giles makes the correction ; “* During one’s 
mother's lifetime to hail her brother as a cousin.” ‘The explanation 
of the Chinese sentence may be found in Legge, vol. iy, Prolegomena, 
p. 58: K’ang Kung, while accompanying his mother's brother 
(Ch'ung Brh, Biog. Dict, 528) to the north bank of the River Wei, 
is reminded of his dead mother. To allude to this event in the lifetime 
of one’s mother, by saying : “Ihave the same feeling for my maternal 
uncle as Kang Kung had for Ch'ung Erb,” is a discourtesy (fei li) 
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towards one's own mother. Legge’s explanation (iv, p. 203) is ver 
Poverty is inevitable when one incurs de! 
in onder to join in recreation with one's friends.” ‘The expres'nn 










‘Fawards’ translation 
rs money in order to giv 
wealth is assured 


tenia ‘The same is tr 
when one ‘no debts”), and xx3 





, h is assured when 
the young people of the family (Lagge, fi, 2, 404) have the same objects 
in view, or are harmonious in spirit"), Lionel Giles has here confus! 
li-tei (apprentice) with tev-tt (youths), Or, 18: Wealth 1 
‘assured when one is not ae Ce ae {pape 

pencils, and the like). Lionel Giles's ‘He does no! 





‘maltreat his property,” ean hardly be considered satisfactory. 

Although we must be grateful to the writer of the article for many 
of his remarks, others are so little justified that the accusation which 
is commonly brought against Paul Pelliot of “ going out of his way t 
‘snail another person's work" fits the present case as well, 7 

In conclusion, I would like to point out, in regard to Miss Eaward» 
Chinese-Malay Vocabulaty, in the same number of the Bulletin 
(pp. 728 seq,), that No, 392 chu-pu is not bamboo oloth but linen, asd 
is rendered by the Malay word pakaian; and that No. 398, #0:/" 
corresponds to the Arabic «ff, being translated by Watters in his 
Eways, p. 385, a8 a kind of thread camlet ; of. my Addenda to 
Sacharow's “ Mandsursko-Russki Slowarj" in the Mitteilungen der 
Deutschen Gesellschaft fur Natur- und Vilkerkunde Ostasiens, Toky®, 
1911, Ba, xiv, p. 14, 


E. vow Zach. 


Xv, 4. Herr von Zach is right about chu-shang being the “ master 
above”, i.e, the emperor himself; but I note that he 
‘accepts my major correction without comment. 

xvi, 8. This, I submit, is no improvement at all on my “ beggar 

Ariving out the demon of pestilence ”, 

xxxi, 2. Legue’s explanation may or may not be ““korrektur- 
bedtirftig”, but Herr von Zach fails to provide an 
alternative translation for the sentence as it stands. 
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xxxiv, 4. Here he has certainly hit the right nail on the head. 
xxxv, 5, The real difficulty is left untouched, and Herr von Zach 
has evidently nothing to suggest. 
xxxy, 11, My critic does not sem to know that 
of fi-tei is“ the young 
in Giles’ Dic 


primary meaning 
in Lun yi i, 8), 
















otal ‘meanings given for tei-ti, There 

seems to be no sharp distinction between the two terms. 

~ In the from Mencius referred to, f2i-4i is timns- 
ta ildren of the people" 

5 however, that in the ‘ontence 





it may denoto the younger members of a family, s0 
that Dr, Edwards would be substantially right, 
xxey, 18, Herr von Zach's explanation is also “ hardly satisfactory "". 
i Why should wu-liaa be Vimited to writing-materials ¢ 
His final remark about mo veers to have been made for the sole 
purpow of dragging in Professor Pelliot. ‘The accusation would have 
‘caused mo real concorn had Enot known that Dr. Edwards agrood with, 
‘me in holding freo discussion to be easential for the advancement of 


Chinese studies, 
Lionrt. Gries, 
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